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REPORT 

OFTHB 

TENEMENT  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  OF  1894. 


To  the  Senate  and  Aeeemhly  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  tenement-house  committee  have  the  honor  to  submit  their 
report,  as  authorized  and  required  by  the  following  act: 

CEL4rTER  479  OP  THE  LAWS  OP  1894. 
AN  ACT  appointing  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  tene- 
ment-house question  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  report  to  the 
nejt   Legislature 

(Became  a  law  May  4,  1894,  with  the  approval  of  the  Oovernor.  Passed, 
^ree-fifths  being  present) 

The  People  of  the  St€Ue  of  New  Torkj  represented  in  Senate 
and  Aesembly^  do  ena^ct  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Th^  Governor  shall  appoint  seven  persons,  citizens 
and  residents  of  New  York,  a  committee  to  be  known  as  the 
tenement-house  committee.  Said  committee  shall  meet  within 
10  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  for  orgauization.  It  shall 
riect  a  chairman  and  appoint  a  secretary;  it  may  employ  such 


ooQDsel,  assistants  and  experts  from  time  to  time  as  it  may 
de^n  necessary.  The  total  expense  of  tlie  ooinniittee  shall  not 
exoeed  the  sums  hereinafter  appropriated.  It  may  fix  the  mjm- 
ber  of  commissioners  necessary  for  a  quorum,  make  rules  for  its 
goremment  and  direction  of  its  work,  and  fill  the  vacancies  in 
the  committee  by  death  or  otherwise. 

§  2.  The  duties  of  said  committee  shall  be  to  make  a  careful 
examination  into  the  tenement-lu)uses  of  the  city  of  New  York; 
their  condition  as  to  the  construction,  healthful ness,  safety,  ren- 
tals and  the  effect  of  tenement-house  life  on  the  health,  educa- 
tion, savings  and  morals  of  those  who  live  in  such  habitations, 
and  all  other  phases  of  the  so-called  tenement-house  i^uestion 
in  the  city  that  can  affect  the  public  welfare. 

§  3.  The  committee  shall  have  power  to  subpoena  witnesses 
before  it  with  or  without  papere  by  a  subpoena  signed  by  the 
chairman,  to  administer  them  oaths  and  to  compel  their  attend- 
ance by  attachment  to  be  issued  on  the  order  of  the  committee 
and  served  by  any  policeman  of  said  city;  witnesses  shall  be 
paid  the  fee  paid  witnesses  in  courts  of  record. 

§  i.  The  members  of  the  committee  shall  receive  no  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  but  the  expenses  and  disbursements 
incurred  by  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  said  com- 
missioners shall  be  paid.  The  commission  shall  have  power  to 
fix  the  compensation  of  its  counsel  and  other  employes. 

§  5.  Said  committee  shall  malve  a  full  report  to  the  next  Lo^^is- 
lature  at  its  opening  of  its  work,  with  such  recommendations  as 
it  deems  wise  to  enable  the  best  and  highest  possible  condition 
for  tenement-house  life  in  said  city  to  be  attained,  and  the  com- 
mittee shall  cease  to  exist  when  such  report  is  made. 

§  6.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  ti'easury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  The 
expenses,  disbursements,  payment  of  coimsel  fees  and  compensa- 
tion of  other  employes  of  the  committee  shall  be  made  on  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  audit  of 
the  Comptroller. 

§  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


Under  the  aboTe  act  tbe  following  were  named  by  the  Gov- 
ernor: W.  Bayard  Chitting,  Gyrus  Edson,  Roger  Foster,  R  W. 
Gilder,  Soiomon  Mosee^  George  B.  Post  and  John  P.  Sdiuehnian. 
Mr.  Cutting  being  unable  to  accept  the  appointment,  the  Gov- 
ernor appointed  in  his  place  W.  D'H.  Washington. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  COMMITTER 
The  committee  held  its  first  meeting  on  Saturday,  May  12, 
and  organized  by  the  election  of  R.  W.  Gilder,  as  chairman,  and 
Edward  Marshall,  as  secretary.  The  committee  did  not  avail 
itself  of  the  privilege  of  appointing  permanent  outside  counsel, 
the  two  lawyers  in  its  membership  volunteering  to  act  in  that 
capacity. 

The'  committee  began  at  once  the  collection^  of  existing  laws  of 
this  State  and  other  States  and  Territories  relating  to  tenement- 
houses;  sought  information  as  to  the  experience  of  other  com- 
munities; invited,  through  the  public  journals,  suggestions  and 
information  from  all  interested  in  their  labors,  and  having 
special  knowledge  of  the  question;  and  held  consulta- 
tions with  individuals  in  the  community  oonversant  with 
different  branches  of  the  subject,  including  members  of 
the  Ten^nent-house  Commissicm  of  1884,  whose  work 
had  led  to  such  excellent  results.  The  committee  also 
entered  into  oommunication  with  various  departments  of 
the  city  govemmjent  and  with  philanthropic  societies.  It  was 
fortunate  in  having  placed  at  its  disposal,  immediately,  the 
unpublished  results  of  the  recent  tenement-house  census  of  the 
Xew  York  Board  of  Health.  Tlie  United  States  government, 
through  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  also 
rendered  assistance  by  permitting  an  examination  of  and 
extracts  from  the  unpublished  reports  of  certain  investigations 
ordered  by  Congress  Into  the  condition  of  tlie  so-called  "  slums '' 
of  New  York  and  other  cities;  and  the  Department  of  State, 
at  its  request,  obtained  for  the  committee  fresh  information 
from  several  foreign  cities.  Individuals  and  societies  that  had 
made  recent  investigations  likewise  placed  the  results  thereof 
at  the  servioe  of  the  committee  in  the  most  full  and  generous 
manner. 


At  a  meeting  held  on  the  5th  of  June  the  following  permanent 
committees  were  constituted: 

1.  Superintendence  of  general  examination  and  statistics. 

2.  CJonstruction  as  to  sanitairy  condition  and  safety  from  flre. 
8.  Rentals,  cost  and  profits,  legal  questions. 

4.  Health,  cleanliness  of  rooms  and  persons  (question  of  parks, 
public  baths),  etc. 

5.  Education,  savings  and  morals  (school  accommodationSi 
kindergartens,  playgrounds,  incomes,  crime),  etc. 

6.  Experience  afforded  by  other  communities  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Later  the  following  committee  was  also  constituted: 

7.  On  public  hearings  and  reports. 

The  committee  immediately  undertook  to  ascertain  by  exami- 
nations conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  its  secretary, 
Mr.  Edward  Marshall,  the  worst  existing  conditions.  The  com- 
mittee first  examined  a  number  of  cellars  ordered  vacated  by 
the  Board  of  Health.  A  number  of  houses  unfavorably  reported 
to  the  committee;  at  the  committee's  request,  by  the  said  board 
wore  also  examined,  and  afterwai'd  an  additional  number  of  the 
^oj«t  tenements,  selected  by  the  agents  of  the  committee. 

In  the  course  of  these  three  examinations  nearly  all  the  tene- 
ment-houses in  New  York  were  cursorily  Inspected,  and  from 
June  to  December  examinations  and  re-examinations  were  con- 
tinued till  8,441  selected  houses  had  been  investigated,  occupied 
by  a  population  of  255,033.  Of  these,  4,457  houses  weiHJ  thrown 
out  as  not  coming  under  a  sufficiently  inferior  classification, 
leaving  3,984  houses  with  a  population  of  121,323  which  were 
■un'eyed  with  as  much  particularity  and  care  as  was  permitted 
during  the  time,  and  by  the  means,  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee.* 

The  specific  facts  discovered  as  a  result  of  this  latter  exami- 
nation are  cleai'ly  and  succinctly  set  forth  in  the  separate  report 
of  the  secretary,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  facts,  with  the  other 
information  obtained,  and  herewith  reported,  will  be  found 
amply  t©  sustain  the  recommendations  made  by  the  committee 

Wiu<^  La  noted  that  the  ATerage  of  population  to  each  house  in  tbeie  two  toUto  ii  Almoet 

ideaticftL 


with  a  view  to  Improying  the  conditijons  of  tenement-house  life 
in  the  city  of  New  York, 

Not  only  were  the  worst  honses  of  the  city  examined,  and 
reports  made  upon  them,  but  a  special  inquiry  was  also  made 
into  the  model  tenements  of  this  and  adjacent  communities,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  a  separate  report  by  the  secretaig^. 

The  committee  prosecuted  its  Inquiries  likewise  through  other 
agencies.  At  its  request  the  University  Department  of  Sociology 
of  Columbia  (College,  under  the  direction  of  Professwr  Fivwiklin 
H.  Giddings,  made  a  special  report  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  the  school  attendance,  educational  opportunities 
and  home  life  of  the  children  of  the  more  crowded  tenement 
districts  of  the  city. 

Special  inquiries  were  also  made  in  behalf  of  the  committee 
into  the  question  of  rentals,  profits,  savings  and  incomes,  con- 
cerning which  certam  data  are  presented  in  the  supplement; 
which  also  contains  a  report  on  the  sweating  system.  Inquiries 
as  to  fire©  were  made  in  its  behalf  by  Mr.  Simon  IJrentano,  and  by 
agents  of  the  committee.  The  question  of  fire-proof  construction 
was  newly  studied  by  experts  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee. 
The  areas  of  house  lots  and  city  squares  occupied  by  tenement 
and  other  buildings  were  studied,  and  maps,  diagrams  and  photo- 
graphs of  some  of  them  were  prepared. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  five  mapa  showing  the  density  of 
population  of  various  dates,  and  more  fully  the  present  situation 
as  to  density,  have  been  carefully  prepared,  together  with  a  map 
displaying  existing  parks  and  those  about  to  be  constructed,  as 
well  as  the  public  school-houses  of  the  city.  The  same  map 
shows  the  gradual  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  population. 

The  conmiittee  also  held  a  series  of  public  hearings  by  means 
of  which  a  vast  amount  of  information  was  gathered  from  gen- 
eral students  of  the  subject,  from  numerous  experts,  and  from 
other  witnesses. 

In  addition  to  this  the  members  of  the  committee  have  made 
personal  inspections,  and  have  individually  acquainted  thecn- 
selves  with  the  conditions  for  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
suggest  remedies. 
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The  committee  herewith  presents,  in  as  concise  a  form  as  pofh 
sible,  the  result  of  its  labors,  including  its  specific  recommendar 
tions,  with  reasons  therefor,  drafts  of  bills  embodying  certain 
essential  details^  the  material  portion  of  the  record  of  its  public 
hearings,  and  subsidiary  reports  and  information  derived  from 
a  numb^  of  sources^  with  maps,  diagramfi  and  photographs. 

gPECJIAIi  DIFFI(3UI/nES  OWIKQ  TO  LOCAL  CONL1ITION& 

The  local  conditions  affecting  tenement-house  life  in  New 
York  are  unique,  and  render  especially  di£Qicult  the  correction 
of  existing  eyils.  Tlie  ample  waterways  which  surround  the 
city,  while  th^  give  it  commercial  supremacy  and  fayorably 
affect  the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  crowd  the 
chief  part  of  its  population  into  extremely  narrow  limits.  At 
the  north  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  bridging, 
but  it  was  270  years  after  the  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island 
before  a  single  lateral  bridge  was  constructed.  New  York  has 
long  been  the  chief  port  of  entry  of  the  western  continent 
Most  of  the  immigrants  coming  to  North  America  land  at  our 
poit,  and  many  of  them  remain  permanently  within  our  borders. 
Perries,  bridges  and  rapid  transit  facilities  have  not  kept  pace 
with  Hie  growth  of  population.  In  consequence  land  is  held 
at  high  prices,  rents  are  rendered  comparatively  excessive,  land- 
lords are  driven  to  pile  story  upon  story  upon  narrow  lots,  leav- 
ing on  each  lot  an  insufficient  uncovered  area;  and,  owing  partly 
to  the  cost  of  real  estate,  the  authorities  neglect  to  supply  the 
necessairy  open  spaces.  Meantime  the  preference  for  city  life 
operates  here  as  elsewhere  throughout  modem  civilization;  the 
social  pressure  increases,  and  we  find,  at  last,  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  community  in  some  respects  the  most  heterogene- 
ous, as  it  is  the  most  crowded  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 

IMMIGRATION. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  existing  data  how  many 
immigrants  yearly  remain  in  New  York.  At  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Commission  of  Immigration,  Ellis  Island,  New 
York  harbor,  there  are  figures  showing  the  number  of  immigrants 
coming  to  America  who  give  their  intended  deslllnation  as  New 
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York  State.  Of  course,  a  rery  large  part  of  these  pemain  In  the 
city;  but  no  figures  in  the  possession  of  the  commissioner  show 
tiow  many  take  up  their  residence  in  New  York  city  for  a  period 
of  six  monthfi  or  more,  in  distinction  from  those  who  leave 
hnmediatdyf  or  soon  after,  for  other  pointa 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891. . . . 
Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892.  •  •  • 
Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893. .  • . 
Fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1894. . . . 


Total 
fenmlgr** 

ToUl 
linmlcr^ 
•Rirtac 

■tK.T. 

Tout 

•SSSIKJ 

560,319 

405,664 

169,841 

579,663 

445,987 

234,311 

439,730 

343,422 

153,223 

285,631 

219,046 

91,109 

It  will  be  seen  that  45.85  per  cent  of  all  the  immigrants  who 
were  landed  a!t  this  port  were  destined  to  the  State  of  New  Yorfc 
But  as  Acting  Gonmiissioner  McSweeney  states^  August  10, 1894: 
"  These  figures  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  misleading,  in  so  far  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  actual  number,  or  anything  like  it, 
who  remain  in  New  York  for  the  simple  reason  that  *  *  * 
New  York  is  the  distributing  point  for  the  whole  country,  and 
a  large  portion  of  these  immigrants  giving  their  destination  as 
New  York  go  there  for  a  short  period,  and  from  there  are  dis- 
tiibuted  all  over  the  country.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to 
secure  accurate  data  on  this  question,  but  up  to  this  time  Jiave 
been  unable  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  our  figures  are  correct  If 
we  are  to  take  the  figures  as  given  above  as  an  average,  and  it 
certainly  would  be  a  low  average,  because  the  low  immigration 
of  last  year  reduces  it  greatly,  there  were  landed  at  thi^j  port  in 
the  decade  between  1880  and  1890  between  1,600,000  and 
2,000,0C0  souls,  the  latter  figure  being  nearer  accurate,  who  wero 
going  to  New  York.  If  you  will  consult  the  census  figures  for 
the  same  decade,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that,  while  these  persons 
have  landed  in  New  York,  they  have  not  remained  there,  because 
the  growth  of  population  in  the  dty  and  State^  alloTiing  the 
natural  increase  of  births  over  deaths,  if  augumented  by 
this  number,  would  be  very  much  greater  than  It  now  is.*^* 


r  writes  to  the  oommlttee  aodar  the  dftfee  of  Daoember  «4,  28M:    *'  I  am 

of  l^ooanioB  thM  the  ttfttistiue  prior  to  the  tow  o£  Maroh  a*  18M,  «re  totaUf  anreUia>Ie,  Md 
kuMdcntmijiipoosiieMwork.''  ^      -,  --^  ^ 
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EXTENT  OP  THE  NEWLY  AERIVED  FOREIGN  ELEMENT. 

As  to  the  actual  nuiubers  of  the  population  of  immediate  for^ 
eligO'  descent,  the  figures,  though  not  complete,  are  at  least  much 
more  accurate.  The  best  data  at  the  present  moment  attain^ible 
OD  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  census  for 
1890.  From  the  figures  afi  to  the  percentage  of  the  mother, —  the 
only  statistics  available, —  there  has  been  pirepared  for  this 
report  a  map  showing  in  color  the  various  nationalities  comiK)»- 
ing  the  population.  TMiile  this  classification  is  in  some  respects 
misleading,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
th.e  proportion  of  the  newlj-arrived  foreign  as  compared  with  the 
older  element  of  the  population,  it  would  be  misleading  to  count 
among  the  latter  the  thousands  of  children  lately  bom  in  the 
various  so-called  foreign  quiairters  of  the  city,  both  of  whoso 
parents  are  foreign,  the  whole  family  often  speaking  little  besides 
a  foreign  tongue,  and  living  a  foreign  life,  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  their  own  people. 

On  June  1,  1890  (the  date  of  the  United  States  census),  of  the 
1,489,627  whites  in  New  York,  636,986  were  foreign  bora;  that  is, 
42  8-10  per  cent,  (not  counting  the  nearly  26,000  of  African 
descent  bom  in  America).  At  the  same  date  76  2-10  per  cent, 
had  foreign-born  mothers. 

Not  only,  then,  is  our  population  straitened  for  room  con- 
venient to  its  industries;  not  only  is  there  unprecedented  crowd- 
ing as  to  areaB;  but  tlie  difficulties  of  the  tenement-house  ques- 
tion are  augmented  by  the  extraordinary  agglomeration  of 
nadonalitiefij  the  novelty  of  these  people  to  their  surroundings, 
and  the  strain  of  acclimatization.  A  notable  instance  of  danger 
arising  from  this  condition  alone  is  found  in  the  experience  of 
the  fire  department  in  rescuing  from  burning  tenements  the 
panic-stricken  crowds  who  cannot  understand  the  orders  given. 

DEl^SITY    OP    rOPULATION    COMPARED    WITH    OTHEB 
CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

In  order  to  show  at  a  glance  the  density  of  the  population  of 
New  York,  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  cities,  tables  h«ave 
been  arranged  from  data  furnished  by  Dr.  Roger  S.  Tracy.  While 
New  York,  including  the  thinly-i)opulated  annexed  districts,  ranks 
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rixth  among  cities,  New  Yoib  below  the  Harlem  has  a  greater 
density  per  acre  tban  any  other  cdty  in  the  world,  namely,  143.2 
per  acre.  Paris  comes  next,  with  a  density  of  125.2  per  acre,  and 
Berlin  follows  with  113.6.  The  population  of  New  York  in  1894 
has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Tracy  ajs  1,957,452,  a  figure  which 
this  statistician  thinks  may  be  s(Hnewhat  excessive,  as  the  rate 
of  increase  may  not  have  been  the  usual  one,  owing  to  a  decrease 
in  the  flow  of  immugration,  and  some  emigration  to  Europe  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  financial  depression.  According  to 
the  estunates  based  upon  the  above  total,  sanitary  district  A,  of 
the  eleventh  ward,  contained,  June  1,  1894,  as  many  as  98^.4 
pei-nnns  to  every  one  of  its  32  acres.*  The  census  of  1890  give« 
800.47  to  this  district  It  may  be  that  these  figures  are  equalled 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  only  information  at  hand 
indicates  but  one  district  approaching  this  —  a  part  of  Bombay, 
which  had  in  1881  a  population  of  759.66  to  the  acre  in  an  area  of 
4G.0G  acre&  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Asiatic  density  is  com- 
paratively more  oppressive,  as  it  is  spread  over  much  less  fioor 
8i>ace,  the  New  York  buildings  having  more  stories.  The  densest 
small  section  of  Europe  seems  to  be  the  Josefstadt,  of  Prague, 
with  its  485.4  to  the  acre;  but  New  York's  tenth  ward  exceeds 
this  with  not  less  than  626.26  to  the  acre^  and  the  t'^uth  waj*d 
has  nearly  five  times  the  acreage  of  the  crowded  district  of 
Prague. 

THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE  rOPULATION. 

But  the  committee  is  especially  charged  with  the  duty  ol 
inquiring  into  **  the  so-called  tenement-house  question "  in  all 
the  phases  thereof  "  that  can  affect  the  public  welfare.**  A  tone- 
nwmt-house  is  legally  described  as  follows: 

^ A  'tenement-house '  shall  be  taken  to  mean  and  include  every 
house,  building,  or  portion  thereof,  which  is  rented, 
leased,  let  or  hired  out,  to  be  occupied,  or  Is  occupied, 
OS  the  house,  home  or  residence  of  three  or  more  families  living 
independently  of  one  another,  and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the 
premises,  or  by  more  than  two  families  upon  a  floor  so  living 
and  cooking,  but  having  a  common  right  in  the  halls,  stairways, 
yards,  water-closets  or  privies,  or  some  of  them." 

•  Xhij  district  ii  booAded  bjr  Seoond,  Columbia,  BlTiogton  and  Clinton  streeti  and  ATonue  B. 
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The  entire  population  of  the  teneuients  in  1893,  according  to 
the  board  of  health  census,  was  1,332,773  persons,  living  in  39,138 
houses,  out  of  an  entire  estimated  population  of  1,891,306.  Laws 
touching  upon  tenements  may,  therefore,  where  there  is  no  excep- 
tion, directly  affect  70.46  of  our  population-  But  it  is  estimated 
that  of  the  entire  tenement-house  population,  as  defined  by  law, 
only  about  four-fifths  really  belong  to  the  class  which  is  usually 
designated  by  that  term,  the  remaining  fifth  living  in  what  are 
known  as  flats,  or  apartment-houses.  The  board  of  health,  in  its 
practical  enforcement  of  the  law,  has  not  required  its  obedience 
in,  nor  made  a  regular  inspection  of,  the  better  class  of  what  the 
law  defines  as  tenements,  and  which  are  included  in  that  one- 
fifth;  and  In  the  figures  above  quoted  the  most  expensive  apart- 
ment-houses and  their  inhabitants  are  not  included  at  all.  The 
population  of  the  city  living  in  what  are  generally  called  tene- 
ment-houses, rather  than  apartment-houses,  is  believed  to  be 
eight-fifteenths,  or  a  little  ovei*  one-half  of  the  total  population 
of  New  York. 

OVERCBOWDING. 

It  Is  In  what  Is  commonly  known  as.the  tenement-house  popu- 
lation that  occurs  the  great  density.  It  is  here  that  large  fami- 
lies occupy  narrow  quarters, —  as,  for  instance,  a  family  of  II 
in  only  two  rooms, —  and  it  is  among  this  population  that  the 
illegal  overcrowding  takes  place.  This  latter  overcrowding  con- 
tinnes  to  exist  even  when  the  pressure  from  immigration  is  some- 
what reduced;  for  it  represents  not  only  the  thriftiness  of  the 
lessee  of  the  rooms,  but  the  poverty  both  of  the  lodgers  and  the 
family  which  permits  its  floors  to  be  covered  at  night  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay  a  pittance  for  a  place  to  sleep,  among 
I)eople  who  speak  their  own  language.  The  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  committee  and  the  testimony  of  numerous  witnesses* 
show  that  the  overcrowding  of  the  population,  both  as  to  house 
and  district,  haa  evil  effects  of  various  kinds;  keeping  children 
up  and  out  of  doors  until  midnight  in  the  warm  weather,  because 
the  rooms  are  almost  unendurable;  making  cleanlinees  of  house 
and  street  difllcult;  filling  the  civ  with  unwholesome  emanations 

•See  tflflUmony  of  Dr.  Daniel,  Mia  Woolfolk,  Mr.  J.  B.  B^nolda  andoUien. 
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and  foul  odors  of  erery  kind;  producing  a  condition  of  nervous 
tension;  interfering  with  the  separateness  and  sacredness  of 
home  life;  leading  to  the  promiscuous  mixing  of  all  ages  and 
sexes  in  a  single  room  —  thus  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
modesty  and  conducing  to  the  corruption  of  the  young,  and  occa- 
sionally to  reyolting  crimes. 

THE  <<  Double-decker'' 

The  overcrowding  of  other  cities  takes  place  mainly  through 
the  herding  of  human  beings  in  a  single  room.  For  example, 
notwithstanding  the  great  improvement  in  this  respect  in  Glas- 
gow since  1871,  nearly  18  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  that 
dty  in  1891  slept  and  cooked  and  lived  in  a  single  room  for  each 
family. 

The  committee  is  glad  to  state  that  this  evil,  though  it  existd 
in  this  city  to  some  extent,  is  by  no  means  so  great  here  as  in  the 
old  world.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  evil  here  which  is 
peculiarly  our  own.  The  "double-decker,"  so  called,  is  the  one 
hopeless  form  of  tenement-housfe  construction.  It  began  with 
the  old  New  York  dwelling  altered  over;  and  gradually  a  type 
was  produced  in  some  respects  better  and  in  some  worse  than 
the  earlier  forms  of  the  narrow  tenement.  The  double-decker 
can  not  be  well  ventilated;  it  can  not  be  well  lighted;  it  is  not 
safe  in  case  of  fire.  It  is  built  on  a  lot  25  feet  wide  by  100  or 
less  in  depth,  with  apartments  for  four  families  in  each  story. 
This  necessitates  the  occupation  of  from  86  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
lot's  depth.  The  stairway- well  in  the  center  of  the  house  and 
the  necessary  walls  and  partitions  reduce  the  width  of  the  mid- 
dle rooms  (which  serve  as  bedrooms  for  at  least  two  people  each) 
to  nine  feet  each  at  the  most,  and  a  narrow  ^'  light  and  air  "  shaft, 
now  legally  required  in  the  center  of  each  side  wall,  still  further 
lessens  the  floor  space  of  these  middle  rooms.  Direct  light  is 
only  possible  for  the  rooms  at  the  front  and  rear.  The  middle 
rooms  must  borrow  what  light  they  can  from  dark  hallways,  the 
shallow  shafts  and  the  front  and  rear  rooms.  Their  air  must 
pass  through  other  roc«ns,  or  the  tiny  shafts,  and  can  not  but  be 
contaminated  before  it  reaches  them.  A  five-story  house  of  this 
character  contains  apartments  for  18  or  20  families;  a  population 
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frequently  amounting  to  100  people,  and  sometimes  Increased  by 
boarders  and  lodgers  to  150  or  more. 

Tbe  only  thing  that  bears  the  slightest  similarity  to  this  in 
Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  houses  surrounding  the  closes  in 
High  street  in  Edinburgh,  which  were  constructed  several  cen- 
turies ago,  when  the  need  of  protection  from  the  castle  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  huddle  together  upon  the  hill.  There, 
however,  no  cases  can  be  found  of  such  narrow  rooms  and  dark 
and  narrow  halls  as  exist  in  the  double-decker  on  the  25-foot  lot 
in  New  York  to-day.  The«*e  permit  an  agglomeration  of  humanity 
which  exiets  nowhere  else,  and  which  under  a  less  rigorous  code 
of  health,  a  lees  keen  wart:chfulne68  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
as  to  contagion,  and  firemen  of  less  courage  and  efficiency,  would 
create  a  state  of  affairs  absolutely  fatal  to  the  publio  welfare. 

DANGER  FROM  FIRE. 

The  tenement-house  population  of  New  York,  a6  already  ex- 
plained, is  crowded  into  tall  and  narrow  buildings  not  of  fire- 
proof construction.  The  only  alleviation  of  the  ever-threatening 
danger  from  fire  is  in  the  sjetem  of  iron  fire-escapes  on  the  out- 
side of  tiie  buildings,  and  the  existence  of  an  alert  and  well- 
trained  fire  department,  A  map  prepared  by  the  fire  department 
giving  the  fires  in  all  parts  of  the  city  for  a  single  year  shows 
that  the  greatest  activity  of  the  department  is  in  the  most  popu- 
lous tenement-house  districtSw  In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894, 
there  were  2,415  tenement-house  fires,  involving  a  loss  of  f608,- 
784  —  and  in  that  time  15  occupants  were  killed  outright  and 
72  injured.  It  is  a  Btartling  fact  that  while  less  than  one-third 
of  the  buildings  in  New  York  are  tenement-houses,  among  them 
occur  annually  more  than  one-half  of  the  firea*  During  the 
half-year  or  more  that  this  committee  has  been  at  work,  seven 
fatal  tenement-house  fires  have  taken  place;  in  each  of  four  of 
these  one  life  was  lost;  in  one  two  lives,  in  another  three  lives, 
and  in  still  another,  seven;  making  a  tol^  of  16  deaths.  Each  of 
these  fires  has  been  made  a  subject  of  personal  examination  and 
inquiry  by  the  committee,  and  it  has  besides  examined  into  other 
tenement>-houfle  fires  which  have  occurred  during  the  same  period. 

*  Bee  Kr.  Brentano'i  report  la  flupplemenl* 
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In  Bome  cases  drawing  and  photographs  have  been  made  of  the 
premises,  and  in  all  cases  the  origin  of  the  fire  and  the  condi- 
tions affecting  its  progress  have  been  studied. 

The  investigations  by  the  committee  on  the  subject  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  laws  with  regard  to  the  building  of  tene- 
ments should  be  amended  in  the  direction  of  further  fireproof 
requirements.  Fire  CJommissioner  Bobbins,  Fire  Marshal  Mit- 
chell, Chief  Bonner,  Chief  Bresnan,  Mr.  Brentano  and  others  all 
tc«tified  in  favor  of  this,  and  gave  si)ecific  reasons^  which  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  public  hearings.  Nothing  is  more 
clearly  proven  than  that  elevators^  light  shafts,  transoms  and 
windows  opening  into  halls,  and  wooden  staircases, —  especially 
those  that  lead  upward  continuously  from  the  cellar  or  basement^ 
—  present  all  the  conditions  of  rapid  combustion.  A  fire  started 
on  any  floor  of  the  ordinary  tenement  in  New  York  passes  easily 
fiom  the  room  or  cellar  where  it  originates  and  leaps  up  the  stair- 
way, destroying  the  upper  stairs  completely,  and  burning  out  the 
bulkhead.  On  its  way  it  may  or  may  not  destroy  other  apart- 
ments than  those  in  which  it  originated,  but  at  any  rate  the 
smoke  and  heated  gas,  products  of  the  combustion,  penetrate 
everywhere,  and  are  more  apt  to  destroy  life  than  the  flame 
itself.  Meantime,  if  the  occupants  do  not  rush  to  the  staircase 
and  perish  there,  they  flee  to  the  nearly  always  encumbered  fire- 
baloonies  and  the  steep  iron  ladders,  from  which  they  are  rescued 
by  the  swiftly  arriving  firemen,  or  else  they  leap  in  their  fright 
and  are  maimed  or  killed. 

The  evils  inflicted  by  a  tenement-house  flre  riiould  not  be  com- 
puted in  mere  statistics  of  death,  personal  injury,  or  of  property 
destroyed.  Such  a  fire,  even  when  not  reckoned  serious,  means 
a  panic  —  with  all  the  distress  suggested  by  the  word,  and  the 
unrecorded  ills  that  follow  such  a  calamity.  The  destruction 
of  property,  slight  in  money  value,  entails  sudden  eviction  and 
generally  the  uninsured  loss  of  all  the  wordly  possessions  of  the 
tenant  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  larger  pan  of  our 
population  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  above-described  dangers, 
it  becomes  evident  that  not  only  should  there  be  legislation  look- 
ing to  the  future,  but  that  somefthing  should  be  done  at  once  to 
cedooe  the  nnmber  and  virulence  of  tenement-house  fires. 
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It  is  well  known  tliat  many  fires  originate  in  cellaire  or  base- 
ments; for  this  reason  certain  hazardous  occupations  in  these 
should  be  at  once  prevented  or  made  more  sale;  and  in  future 
oonstruction  an  unbroken  fireproof  floor  should  be  required  above 
the  very  lowest  story.  This  solid  floor  has  sanitary  uses  as  well 
as  value  in  protection  from  fire. 

As  one  result  of  the  investigation  at  the  fire  department,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Brentano  for  the  committee,  it  appeare  that  more 
fires  originate  on  the  first  floor  of  tenements  than  on  any  other. 
This  fact  suggests  that  greater  safety  can  be  secured  in  some 
cases  by  closing  existing  transoms  and  windows  opening  from 
stores  into  hallways,  and  that  no  particularly  dangerous  busi- 
ness should  be  allowed  at  all  in  a  tenement-house. 

The  chief  of  the  fire  department  recommends  that  "  the  entire 
structure  shall  be  made  fireproof  throughout,  with  the  proviso 
that  there  shall  be  no  connection  between  the  cellar  and  th^ 
main  halls  or  stairway,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  elevator  shaft 
within  the  stairhole;  that  there  shaJl  be  no  transom  lights  or  win- 
dows opening  into  the  halls  from  any  apartment^'  He  alsoi 
makes  other  stringent  recommendations,  based  upon  long  experi- 
ence, as  did^Battalion  Chief  Bresnan.* 

If  the  committee  has  not  gone  to  the  full  length  of  the  sug- 
gestions offered  by  fire  experts,  it  is  because  they  have  not 
wished  to  increase  too  greatiy  the  cost  of  the  narrow  tenements. 
The  new  provisions  are  not  onerous,  in  view  of  the  continual 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  fireproof  material,  ami  they  are  deemed 
necessary  to  the  public  safety. 

FIREPKOOF  CJONSTRUCnON^ 
In  a  special  annexed  report  attention  is  called  to  tJie  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  fireproof  materials,  and  plans  and  estimates  are 
attached.  These  have  been  carefully  made  and  show  that  fite- 
proof  construction  is  much  less  expensive  than  is  popularly  sup- 
posed. It  is  to  be  remembered,  furthermore,  that  the  greater 
permanence  of  the  building,  the  decreased  ratio  of  repairs  with 
advancing  age,  and  the  saving  in  insurance,  are  elements  that 
tend  to  counterbalance  the  increased  cost 

,  ^Battolion  ChleC  Brenan  died  at  tbe  post  of  datj  whUe  thii  oommlttoe  wai  oIoiIiik  its 
tobon.  It  pUoed  upan  record  iu  obligations  to  htm  for  hia  oontlnuouB  and  Intelligent  MnrioeB 
to  tbe  oomnMttee.  Tolontaiy  rendered. 
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The  committee,  nevertheless,  as  above  stated,  is  far  from  de 
maodiiig  full  fireproof  constraction  in  its  I'ecommendations  con- 
oeming  tenements  on  narrow  loi& 

OEOWDmO  OP  BUTLDmaS  UPON  CITY  BLOCKS. 

The  condition  in  certain  sections  of  the  dty  caused  by  the 
OTercit>wding  of  buildings  is  serious  and  quite  as  menacing  to 
health  as  the  overcrowding  of  inhabitants  in  the  tenement-houses 
tfaemselvea  To  determine  this  fact  the  tenement-house  oom* 
mittee  has  had  a  report  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  one  of 
its  members,  taking  a  section  on  the  East  side  comprising  an 
area  of  51.43  acres. 

No  special  effort  was  made  to  single  out  the  worst  existing 
cases,  but  particular  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of  those 
blocks  which  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  tenement  dwells 
ings.  The  statistics  deduced  are  perhaps  as  remarkable  as  any 
obtafaied  by  the  committee  and  accentuate  the  necessity  of  a  law 
providing  that  no  discretion  should  be  allowed  the  building 
department  in  granting  permits  for  houses  to  cover  more  than 
70  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  any  inside  lot.  The  law  has  long  lim- 
ited the  area  which  should  be  covered,  but  has  permitted  excep- 
tions to  be  made.  These  exceptions  have  become  the  rule,  and  a 
block  was  discovered  in  which  nearly  93  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  is  covered  by  buildings;  others  running  from  80  per  cent. 
to  8G  per  cent,  and  a  total  average  for  34  blocks  showing  78J.3 
of  the  area  built  upon. 

This  greatly  reduces  the  means  of  ventilation  and  the  breath- 
ing space  of  those  living  in  the  rear  apartments,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of  stories  throughout 
this  section  is  nearly  4  1-2.  Taking  this  as  an  average  height  af 
buildings,  the  ventilation  for  at  least  the  first  three  lloors  must 
be  most  inadeqmite  and  the  air  impure.  Moreover,  the  extra 
risk,  from  a  fire  insurance  iwint  of  view,  iu  this  crowded  section 
is  12  1-2  per  centum  of  the  entire  area,  or,  in  other  words,  one 
house  in  eight  is  regarded  as  of  a  seriously  inflammable  char- 
acter, certainly  a  most  dangerous  condition  both  as  to  buildings 
and  humanity  in  such  a  thickly  populated  neighborhood. 
T  8 
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To  Illustrate  this  condition,  take  the  block  bounded  by  Essex, 
Hester,  Korfolk  and  Division  streets,  as  an  example.  It  has  a 
total  area  of  about  an  acre  and  a  quarter  (1.25),  an  acre  and  seven- 
hundred  ths  (1.07)  of  which  is  solidly  covered  with  buildings;  or  in 
other  words  in  this  block  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  acre 
is  left  for  the  entire  breathing  space  of  more  than  half  its  popula- 
tion, and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  blocks  containing  rear  tene- 
ments, of  which  this  has  ten,  the  worst  overcrowded  is  in  the 
cheaper  rear  apartments  and  particularly  in  the  rear  houses  them- 
selves. This  block  has  an  estimated  population  of  2,302.  The 
narrow  and  insufficient  air  space  is  part  of  the  time  necessarily 
filled  up  with  wet  clothing  hung  out  to  dry. 

Some  of  these  ^  rear  buildings  have  but  18  inches  of  space 
between  them,  with  windows  opening  from  both  buildings,  fpom 
which  garbage  and  all  sorts  of  refuse  are  thrown  into  the  inter- 
vening space  until  the  air  becomes  foul  -with  the  accumulation 
of  organic  matter,  which  is  almost  impossible  to  remove.  This 
further  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  the  elimination  of  rear  tene- 
ments and  the  granting  of  power  to  condemn  houses  of  a  danger- 
ous oharaeter. 

The  condition  of  the  population  lidng  in  the  front  tenements 
of  these  blocks  is  not  very  much  better  than  that  of  those  living 
in  the  rear,  as  there  are  few  streets  In  this  ta'ritory  which  are 
more  than  50  feet  in  width,  and  a  large  part  of  this  small  space 
is  taken  up  as  a  market  for  vegetables,  fruits,  meats  and  fish, 
often  of  inferior  quality. 

An  example  is  also  shown  in  the  supplement  to  this  report  of 
a  type  of  building  (No.  34  Laight  street),  which  is  dangerous  for 
human  habitation,  the  interior  space  being  limited  and  the  apart- 
ments being  badly  situated  as  to  light  and  ventilation.  In  this 
case,  as  it  happens,  there  are  no  fire  escapes.  The  house  is  an 
unusually  large  one,  extending  from  street  to  SFtreet,  and  contain- 
ii^g  A.  permanent  population  of  243,  exclusive  of  boarders  and 
lodgera 

Conditions  like  this  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  more  careful 
building  department  inspection,  not  alone  of  the  plans  and  details 
of  buildings  to  be  erected,  but  also  of  existing  buildings.* 

•  It  Bhoiild  be  tald  that  under  eztotiog  laws,  and  U8a«res  of  the  buadlnfi:  department,  the  over- 
crowdlDi?  ag  to  spaoe  is  not  bo  great  agin  the  worst  instances  cited.  But  it  is  belieyed  that  the 
law  still  allows  too  large  an  area  to  be  corered. 
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Maps  are  ax)i>eiided  abowliig  the  small  open  spaces,  and  the 
inflammable  or  hazardons  buildings  in  stx  of  these  blocks. 
There  are  also  phottographs  showing  how  narrow  are  some  of  the 
spaces  or  yards  between  buildings,  and  also  how  the  already  in- 
sufficient ventilation  is  interfered  with  by  the  hanging  out  of 
washing,  all  of  which  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  more  breath- 
ing spaces  and  x>arkB  in  such  neighborhoods.  It  may  be  added 
that  in  one  block  thus  mapped,  with  over  2,000  population,  there 
is  not  a  single  bathtub  in  the  entire  block. 

HIGH  AIJD  LOW  DEATH-RATES  m  NEW  YORK  AS  ATTRI- 
BUTED TO  RACE  AND  NATIONALITY. 

The  most  important  evidence  concerning  the  '^  healthfulnees  " 
of  the  tenement-houses  in  this  city  is  to  be  found  in  the  statistics 
which  show  the  proportion  of  the  annual  deaths  which  occur  in 
them  to  the  total  number  of  their  inhabitanta  In  drawing 
inferences  fi-om  this  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present  tenements  upon 
liie  health  of  their  inhabitants,  great  care  must  be  observed  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  peculiar  conditions  which  heighten  or 
alleviate  the  results  of  any  sanitary  defects  in  the  buildings 
themselves. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  great  number  of  the  people 
who  are  new  to  the  conditions  which  surround  them  here.  It 
frequently  hapx>ens  that  the  habits  of  life  and  customs  which 
are  iierfectly  sanitary  in  one  country  are  to  the  last  degree 
insanitary  in  another.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race  emigrate  to  places  the  climate  of  which 
varies  considerably  from  that  of  the  country  of  their  birth.  It 
is  difficult  for  individuals  to  change  their  habits  of  life.  Espec- 
ially is  this  true  when  applied  to  the  uneducated  classes.  These 
facts  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  consider  the  high  deatli- 
rate  among  our  Italian  citiz^s,  who  form  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  population  of  New  York  city.  Dr.  Roger  S.  Tracy, 
the  deputy  register  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  city,  points  out  in  the  annual 
report  for  1893  that  "the  death-rate  for  measles  among  the 
Italians  is  higher  than  among  any  other  nationality."  This  is 
the  result  of  two  causes:  (1)  Hie  insanitary  conditions  as  to 
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filth,  overcrowding  and  laclc  of  yentilation  under  wWch  tlie 
Italian  immigrants  elect  to  live;  but  (2)  mainly  to  tlie  fact  that 
the  Italians  are  affected  by  the  change  from  the  comparatively 
warm  and  even  climate  of  Italy  to  that  of  New  York,  which  is 
characterized  by  sudden  and  severe  changes  in  temperature. 
Moreover,  the  Italians  are  accustomed  to  a  diet  consisting 
largely  of  farinaceous  foods,  which,  while  adapted  to  sustain 
life  under  the  conditions  in  Italy,  is  not  suitable  in  the  colder 
winters  of  this  country.  Animal  foods  form  but  a  small  part 
of  their  diet  Consequently  there  is  a  gradual  but  sure  deteri- 
oration in  stamina  among  them,  owing  to  insui!icient  nourish- 
ment, which  makes  them  an  easy  prey  to  disease. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  effect  of  his  native  clim-ate  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Italian  himself  is  the  effect  of  the  climalic 
conditions  on  his  heredity.  His  ancestors  for  genei-ations  have 
been  accustomed  to  a  milder  climate,  and  this  has  resFulted  in 
a  race  which  lacks  hardihood  of  constitution  and  which  easily 
succumbs  to  climatic  changes,  causing  respiratory  diseases. 
Stated  in  another  way,  there  is,  when  climatic  conditions  are 
considered,  a  survival  of  the  fittest;  in  othesc  words,  when  a 
race  is  exposed  to  these  conditions  the  weaker  die  off  and 
the  race  is  continued  by  those  who  are  stronger.  In  time,  there- 
fore, the  race  becomes  able  to  stand  climatic  strains;  but  when 
a  race  is  suddenly  exx>osed  to  these  strains,  not  having  been 
properly  fonned  during  previous  generations,  great  mortality  fol- 
loM's;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Italians  in  this  country 
are  found  to  be  so  peculiarly  susceptible  to  diseases  affecting 
the  respiratory   organs. 

Another  factor  which,  tends  to  promote  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases  among  the  lower  classes  of  Italians  is  the 
dread  the  latter  have  of  all  public  ofilcials.  This  dread  extends 
to  representatives  of  the  heaJtli  department  It  results  in  the 
dangerous  concealment  of  cases  of  contagious  disease. 

Yet  another  cause  must  bo  given  which  has  its  effect  upon 
the  death-rate  among  the  Italians.  This  is  due  to  the  oharactec 
of  the  dwellings  in  which  they  live.  These  dwellings  are,  for 
the  most  part,  old  dwelling-houses  which  have  been  converted 
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Into  tenement-lioTises,  and,  as  explained  hereafter,  do  not  afFord 
such  wholesome  habitations  as  the  tenement-houses  built  oiigi- 
nallj  for  that  purpose. 

We  have,  then,  as  causes  of  the  high  death-rate  among  tho 
Italian  residents,  the  overcrowding,  the  ooaicealment  of  con- 
tagions diseases^  improper  diet,  the  change  in  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  the  character  of  the  houses  occupied  by  them.  Some 
of  the  causes  can  not  be  remedied  by  legislation.  Time  and 
education,  which  will  alter  some  of  the  habits  of  the  people, 
can  akme  efifect  a  decided  reduction  in  their  death-rate.  The 
destruction  of  old  houses  and  changes  in  the  construction  of  all 
tenement-houses  hereafter  built,  as  recommended  in  another 
part  of  this  report,  will,  however,  to  some  extent,  assist  in 
improving  the  sanitary  conditions  in  regard  to  their  habitations. 

Willi  an  average  density  of  57.2,  i.  e.,  an  average  of  57.2 
tenants  to  the  house,  the  highest  in  the  city,  the  death-rate  In 
the  tenth  ward  is  17.14.  This  means  that,  while  the  tenth  ward 
is  first  in  the  list  of  density  of  i>opulation  in  its  tenement-houses, 
it  ranks  twenty-second  among  the  wards  in  its  death-rate,  there 
being  but  two  wards  (the  third  and  twenty-fourth)  with  a  lower 
rate.  While  other  factors  may  tend  slightly  to  affect  this,  it  is 
in  the  main  due  to  the  nationality  of  its  population,  which  is 
largely  composed  of  Hebrews.  These  people  are  a  hardy,  long- 
lived  race,  nor  is  the  cause  of  their  wonderful  vitality  difficult 
to  find.  The  precepts  of  their  religion  afford  <me  of  the  best 
sanitary  codes  in  existence,  and  these  precepts  are  religiously 
observed.  Moreover,  ihe  Hebrews  are  an  abstemious  raoe  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  since  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
Palestine  by  the  Hebrews  until  a  recent  period  the  Hebrew  has 
been  the  only  race  on  earth  which  has  been  guarded  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  sanitary  laws,  and  we  obtain  thus  some 
idea  as  to  the  reason  why  the  race  has  developed  such  phenom- 
enal strength. 

The  history  of  the  great  epidemics  during  the  Middle  Ages 
shows  "that  the  inhabitants  of  Hebrew  quarters  in  towns  were 
singularly  exempt  from  contagion.    This  was  remarkable  during 
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the  outbreak  of*  Hue  plague  in  France  in  tlie  twelftih  century, 
and  dnring  the  preyalence  of  tiie  so-called  '^bla<^  deatii"  in 
England. 

The  low  death-rate  in  the  tenth  ward  was,  therefore,  to  have 
been  exx)eotei    The  rules  of  life  which  orthodox  Hebrews  so 

'unflinchingly  obey,  as  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  law  —  which 
seems  to  be  full  of  the  most  vexatiously  minnte  regulations — 
are  designed  to  maintain  health.  These  rules  are  applied  to 
the  daily  life  of  the  individuals  as  no  other  sanitary  laws  oan 

'  be.  Alcoholic  liquids  at  certain  times  are  absolutely  forbidden. 
Food  must  be  cooked  properly,  and  hence  avenues  through  which 
the  germs  of  disease  may  enter  are  destroyed.  Meat  must 
be  "kosher,'*  and  this  mea-ns  that  it  must  be  perfectly  healthy. 
Personal  cleanliness  at  times  is  strictly  compelled,  and  at  least 
one  day  in  the  weeik  the  habitation  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 

LOCAL    CAUSES    AFFECTINO    THE    DEATH-RATE     OP 

NEW  YORK 

1.  House  Density  of  Population. 

As  is  well  Imown,  the  mere  fact  that  one  of  onr  wards  has 
more  inhabitants  than  another  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  death-rate  is  higher  in  the  entire  ward  than  in  wards  whei'e 
there  are  fewer  inhabitants.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  locality 
of  the  most  unhealthy  districts  in  the  city,  and  especially  to 
determine  the  causes  which  operate  to  render  such  districts 
unhealthy,  so  many  factors  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  results  of  the  most  careful  investigation  can  only  be 
approximate.  These  results  can  be  reached  only  by  a  cautious 
sifting  of  evidence,  and  by  the  use  of  oomjiarison  and  exclusion. 

The  first  well-known  cause  operating  to  effect  an  increase 
in  the  death-rate  is  density  of  population.  A  study  of  the  death- 
rate  of  New  York  city  as  affecting  different  localities  is  essen- 
tial. The  statistics  used  in  this  connection,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  in  each  case  are  those  of  the  tenement-house  census  of 
1893,  taken  by  the  sanitary  police  of  the  health  dejxartment,  as 
a  part  of  their  duty  in  making  the  semi-annual  innpection  of 
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tenement-hofises*  required  by  law.  This  censm  fornlshea  the 
munb^  of  tenants  in  tenement -houBes  of  five  years  of  age  an^l 
upward  and  the  number  under  five  for  every  tenement-house  in 
New  York  city.  The  total  number  of  tenement-houses,  as  deter- 
mined by  this  census,  was  39,128,  which  were  given  by  street 
and  number.  The  deaths  during  the  jear  having  been  recorded 
by  street  and  number,  the  two  afforded  a  ready  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  death-rate  in  any  district^  waid,  block  or  house 
desired.  The  only  difficulty  which  offered  itself  to  prevent  the 
tabulation  of  results  was  that,  although  the  population  ot  ihe 
front  and  rear  houses  was  thus  obtained  separately,  the  deaths 
were  reported  by  the  attending  physician  by  street  number  only, 
and  without  distinction  between  front  and  rear  houses.  It  was, 
therefore,  impossible  to  calculate  the  death-rates  of  front  and 
rear  houses  separately,  and  in  making  such  a  calculation  the 
{population  of  the  front  and  rear  houses  upon  the  same  lot  had 
to  be  counted  together  as  the  population  of  one  house.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  density  per  acre  for  the  first 
22  wards  ^f  the  city,  wards  XXin  and  XXTV  being  eliminated 
for  obvious  reasons: 

TABLE  A. 

Wards,   Acreage  and   Population    Arranged    According   to 

Density. 

Density  jwr 
WftrdiU  Aerpareb  Popnlatloa.  acre. 

10    110  68,383  621.66 

13    107  43,577  407.26 

11    196  77,698  896.41 

7   198  65,578  831.20 

17    , 831  103,190  811.75 

14    • 96  25,738  268.10 

6    86  20,245  235.40 

20  444  80,499  181.30 

4  83  14,920  179.75 

19 1,480  196,656  132.87 

» 822  41,676  129.42 
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PopotoHoB. 

•ore. 

47,586 

116.77 

20,364 

U1.22 

83,586 

96.23 

140,571 

91.93 

89,894 

88.66 

9,892 

49.95 

7,565 

49.12 

252,381 

45.84 

6,933 

41.26 

1,548 

16.29 

82,946 

•    7.72 

176 

2.16 

1,233 

>163 

24 


Warda  Aeraatab 

21  411 

8  183 

16  '..  349 

22  1,529 

18  460 

15  198 

1  154 

12  5,504 

6  168 

3  95 

23  4,267 

2  81 

21  8,050 


Average  density  per  acre  for  the  first  22  wards,  103,267,  wards 
23  and  24  eliminated.  (It  skoiild  be  remembered  that  this  is 
merely  the  density  of  the  tenement-honse  population.) 

In  studying  the  effect  on  health  of  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion, it  will  not  do  to  take  the  sui)erficial  density;  L  e^  density 
per  acre  or  number  of  square  miles,  shown  in  Table  A,  as  a 
basis  of  comparison,  because  {here  is  hardly  a  section  in  the 
city  entirely  composed  of  tenement-houses.  While  In  any  par- 
ticular locality  the  tenement-houses  themselres  may  be  oyer- 
orowded  and  the  area  covered  by  them,  if  kept  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  buildings  in  the  locality,  might  show  a  very  high 
density  per  acre,  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  may  be  so  many 
other  buildings,  shoxw  or  stores,  as  to  reduce  the  apparent 
density  to  a  low  figure.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  take  for  the 
pui*pose  of  comparison  the  house  density;  L  a,  the  average 
number  of  tenants  in  each  tenement-house,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  also  gives  the  general  death-rate  for 
each  ward: 

Average  number  of  tenants  to  each  house  and  general  death- 
rate  by  wards; 
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WarAL 
1 , 

ahouae. 

86.0 

Death-rato 
83.18 

2 

21.9 

28.67 

a. 

82.2 

16. IB 

4 

81.5 

83.78 

5 

29.1 

82.60 

c 

88.8 

27.36 

7 

43.4 

22.36 

8 

..,., 24.6 

81.98 

9 , 

27.4 

26.56 

10 

,..              B7.2 

17.14 

11 

85.3 

22.84 

12,. • 

82.8 

20.69 

13 

41.8 

23.59 

14 

40.5 

35.12 

15 : 

27.5- 

29.32 

IC , ^ 

80.0 

23.02 

17 

, 87.2 

21.64 

18 

30.2 

29.83 

19 

86.1 

20.33 

20 

28.4 

24.63 

21 

82.6 

23.96 

22 

83.9 

22.78 

23 

22.6 

18.39 

24 •....*.... 

...,.., 12.7 

7.30 

The  arerage  ntxinber  of  tenants  to  each  honse  for  the  entbne 
city  was  34,  and  the  general  death-rate  was  22.75.* 

An  exunination  of  this  table  clearly  shows  there  is  no  paral- 
lelism between  the  bouse  density  of  the  population  and  .the 
death-rate.  The  greatest  density,  57.2,  is  in  Hie  tenth  ward, 
%vhich  also  has  the  lowest  death-rate,  if  we  except  the  third 
ward,  in  which  there  are  only  48  tenements  altogether, 
and  these  mostly  isolated  and  mirrounded  by  buildings  of  a 
different  character,  stores  and  others;  and  the  twenty-fourth 


*  See  mpideiiieiii  where  lUtUUca  of  deniity  ere  given  more  £uUj. 
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ward,  which  is  entirely  suburban.  In  this  latter  tt^re  are  97 
tenements,  twice  as  maiij*  as  in  the  third  ward,  but  the  twenty- 
fourth  covers  more  than  12  square  miles  of  territory,  and  should 
be  left  entirely  out  of  consideration. 

The  seventh  ward,  having  the  next  greatest  density  of  popula- 
tion, 43.4,  also  has  a  death-rate  below  the  average,  while  the 
fourth  ward,  with  house  density  of  31.5,  considerably  below  the 
average,  has  a  death-rate  of  33.78,  11  points  above  the  genersd 
average  for  the  city. 

II.  Race  and  Nationality. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are  other  potent  causes 
besides  density  of  population  at  work  to  affect  the  death-rate  of 
the  tenement  districts,  and  the  most  obvious  one  (as  already 
noted  in  reference  to  extremes  of  high  and  low  death  rates),  is 
race  or  nationality.  It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  the  wards 
showing  the  greatest  house  density  combined  with  a  low  death- 
rate,  viz.,  the  tenth  and  seventh  wards,  are  very  largely  popu- 
lated by  Buseian  amd  Polish  Jews.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  Jewisn 
quarter  of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wards  having  the 
highest  death-rate,  namely,  the  fourth  and  fourteenth,  the  former 
with  a  house  density  below  the  average  and  the  latter  with  one 
lower  than  the  lowest  of  the  Jewish  districts,  are  largely  occu- 
pied by  Italians,  and  constitute  two  of  the  numerous  Italian 
colonies  which  are  distributed  through  the  city. 

It  is  worth  a  passing  notice  that  in  the  sixth  ward,  which  is 
also  the  seat  of  an  Italian  colony  —  in  the  iH>torious  "Mulberry 
Bend,"  where  the  house  density  is  high,  38.8,  the  death-rate  is 
considerably  lower  than  in  the  other  wards  just  mentioned,  viz., 
27.36.  This  is  possibly  caused  by  the  large  percentage  of  Jews 
in  Bayard  and  Baxter  streets,  whose  low  death-rate  in  a  measure 
offsets  the  hagh  death-rate  of  the  Italians.  (The  United  States 
census  of  1890  gives  for  this  ward  a  population  of  3,245  JewB  and 
9,863  Italians.) 

But  in  the  first  ward  we  find  evidence  of  yet  some  other  cause 
than  density  or  nationalit3\  The  house  density  is  36,  only 
slightly  above  the  average,  while  the  deoth-rate  is  33.18,  higher 
than  in  any  other  ward  in  the  city,  excepting  the  two  Italian 
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districts  jugt  mentioned  Yet  there  are  liardly  any  Italians  In 
the  ward  (only  140,  aocorddng  to  the  United  States  census),  the 
pqpnldtion  being  mostly  Irish  and  Gennan  and  native,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Scandinayians.  This  might  be  called  the  most  dis- 
tinctively Irish  ward  in  the  city,  for  in  1890  (United  States  census) 
mope  than  half  the  population  were  born  of  Irish  mothers,  while 
in  no  other  ward  excepting  the  fourth  and  fifth,  did  the  propor- 
tion much  exceed  one-third;  and  both  of  these  wards  have  a 
lai^  admixture  of  Italians  In  the  other  wards  having  the 
largest  admixture  of  Irish  blood,  the  sixteenth,  eighteenth  and 
twenty-first,  the  death-rates  were  23.02,  29.83  and  23.96  respec- 
tively, which  indicates  that  the  high  mortality  in  the  first  ward 
can  not  be  attributed  to  the  Irish  population.  In  the  eleventh 
and  seventeenth  wards^  where  the  population  is  more  than  half 
German,  the  death-rates  were  22.84  and  21.64  respectively,  show- 
ing that  the  high  death-rate  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  German 
population  either.  We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  difference  in  the  death-rates  and  the  excessive  death-rate  in 
some  case  of  the  different  portions  of  the  city  can  not  be  alto- 
gether accounted  for  by  differences  in  house  density,  or  the  race 
or  nationality  of  the  InhabitantSL 

III.  Character  of  the    Soil   and    Natural    Drainage   of  the 

District. 

But  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  the  houses  have  been 
btdlt  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Is  the  mortality  found 
to  be  enough  greater  in  districts  formed  by  filling  in  marshy 
land,  or  reclaiming  portions  of  the  river  front  to  account  for  that 
difference  ?  Is  the  high  death-rate  due  largely  to  a  damp  subsoil 
and  bad  drainage  ?  This  is  a  difficult  factor  to  eliminate,  but 
some  indications  can  be  gathered  by  a  comparison  of  localities. 
The  tenth  ward,  with  its  very  low  death-rate,  was  formeriy 
meadow  land,  and  well  drained  toward  the  East  river.  The  fous«- 
teenth  ward,  with  the  highest  death-rate  of  any  ward  in  the  city, 
was  on  yet  higher  ground,  with  a  comparatively  dry  subsoil,  and 
no  made  or  marshy  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eleventh  ward, 
which  was  once  nearly  all  marshy  or  made  land,  has  a  death-rate 
of  only  22:84,  barely  above  the  general  death-rate  for  the  entire 


dtj.    In  the  fourth  ward,  which  also  was  formerlj  almost  all 
marshy  or  reclaimed  land,  the  death-rate  is  high,  viz.,  33.78. 

IV.  Age  and  Condition  of  Buildings  used  as  Tenements. 

It  Is  thus  made  evident  that  the  high  death-rates  in  certain 
wards  can  not  be  altogether  accounted  forbj  house  density  of  the 
population,  by  race,  by  nationality,  or  by  the  character  of  the 
subsoil  and  the  natural  drainage  of  the  districts,  and  we  hare  to 
seairch  still  farther  for  s<Mne  cause  of  disease  affecting  rimnltar 
neoudy  all  of  the  wards  having  these  high  death-rates. 

This  investigation  will  be  much  aided  by  a  comparison  of  the 
wards,  arranged  consecutively,  according  to  their  death-rates, 
from  maximum  to  minimum,  as  in  the  following  table: 

Ward.  DMthtata, 

U ; ;..    85.1^ 

4    33.78 

1    33.18 

5    32.60 

8    31.98 

18    29.83 

15    29.32 

2    28.57 

6    27.36 

9    26.56 

20  24.63 

21  23,96 

13  23.59 

16  23.02 

11    22.84 

^    22.78 

7    22.36 

17 21.64 

12 20.69 

19    20.33 

23    18.39 

10    17.14 

3    16.15 

24    7.30 
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The  general  tenemenMioiise  denth-rate  of  the  city,  at  Ita  maxt 
mnin  x>088ible,*  obtained  by  counting  as  belonging  to  the  tene- 
ment class  all  the  deaths' in  public  institutions  not  otherwise 
definitely  accounted  for,  was  25.77  in  1803.  The  table  Just  given 
shows  that  all  of  the  wards  having  a  death-rate  higher  than  this 
are  situated  below  Fourteenth  street,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  eighteenth,  which  extends  from  Fourteenth  to  Twenty- 
irixth  Btreety  east  Moreover,  of  the  remaining  14  wards,  only  six 
are  situated  below  Fourteenth  street.  In  these  six,  mostly  from 
special  causes^  the  death-rate  is  below  the  average.  They  are  the 
third,  seveniii,  tenth,  eleventh,  thirteenth  and  seventeenth.  The 
third  is  a  business  locality,  with  only  a  few  tenements,  and  these 
mostly  isolated,  numbering  only  forty-eight  in  all.  Thelowdeatb- 
rates  of  the  seventh  and  tenth  wards  are  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  previously  mentioned,  that  they  are  populated  largely  by 
Russian  Jews.  The  eleventh,  thirteenth  and  seventeenth  wards 
are  all  situated  together  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict below  Fourteenth  street,  and  the  low  rate  must  be  explained 
in  other  ways  hereafter. 

Now,  in  this  list  of  wards  with  high  death-rates,  seven  of  the 
ten  wards  are  old,  long-settled  wards.  The  wards  from  one  to  five 
were  divided  off  in  1791,  and  the  boundary  lines  then  fixed  have 
not  been  changed  since.  Ward  six  at  that  date  included  a  por- 
tion of  what  is  now  ward  fourteen,  and  was  reduced  to  its  present 
limits  in  1827.  Ward  seven,  in  1791,  included  all  the  rest  of 
Manhattan  island,  and  was  reduced  to  its  present  boundiaries  in 
1808  by  the  formation  of  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  wards,  the 
eighth  at  that  time  including  a  portion  of  the  present  four- 
teenth, and  the  ninth  and  tenth  comprising  the  remainder  of  the 
island.  In  1825  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  wards  were  formed 
from  portions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth,  the  eleventh  including  the 
present  seventeenth  ward,  the  ninth  including  the  present  fif- 
teenth, the  tenth  including  the  present  thirteenth,  and  the  twelfth 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  territory  above  Fourteenth  street 
In  1827  the  thirteenth  ward  was  made  out  of  the  tenth,  and  the 
fourteenth  out  of  the  eighth  and  sixth;  in  1832  the  fifteenth  was 

•niAJl  li.  the  luvMt  poHlblo  number  of  deathi  referable  to  tenemwit-bomei — gpch  eren  Ml 

vnkoown  niieidak 
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taken  from  the  ninth,  and  In  1837  the  seventeenth  from  the 
eleventh*  Thus,  in  the  latter  year,  the  subdivision  of  teiritoiy 
below  Fourteenth  street  came  to  an  end. 

These  successive  divisions  and  subdivisions  undoubtedly  repre- 
sent the  efforts  of  the  city  authorities  to  respond  to  the  ezdgenh 
cies  of  an  increasing  poi]E)ulation,  and  an  attentive  consideratiom 
of  the  order  in  which  the  wards  were  formed  will  show  that  the 
city  grew  from  the  first  ward,  where  the  first  settlement  was 
made,  first  toward  the  East  aa  far  as  the  ^'  Swamp,"  then  on  the 
North  river  to  another  "  Swamj),"  the  "  Lispenard  Meadows,''  then, 
by  the  draining  and  filling  of  the  "  Collect  Pond  "  and  its  outlets 
to  the  rivers,  toward  the  east  and  west,  up  to  the  canal  which 
made  an  island  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Thence  the  city 
^read  along  the  East  river  toward  Corlears  Hook,  when,  for 
some  reason,  the  current  became  diverted  toward  the  west,  per* 
haps  in  consequence  of  the  filling  of  Oanal  street  It  is  probable 
that  the  fourteenth  ward  was  one  of  the  earliest  settled  north  of 
Canal  street,  and  that,  although  numbered  so  high,  the  eighth 
ward  was  separated  from  the  fourteenth,  rather  than  the  con* 
trary;  that  is,  the  eighth  at  first  comprised  the  greater  portion  of 
the  fourteenth  —  what  is  now  the  fourteenth  being  probably  the 
most  thickly  settled  part  of  it — and  wh^i  the  portion  west  of 
Broadway  became  sufficiently  populated  to  require  a  separation, 
the  older  part  was  called  the  fourteenth  and  the  younger  tibe 
eighth. 

In  this  part  of  the  city  are  the  oldest  buildings.  One  way  In 
which  the  lower  death-rate  of  the  eleventh,  thirteenth  and  seven- 
teenth wards  may  be  accounted  for  is  that  for  a  long  time  they 
were  thinly  settled.  Although  the  eleventh  ward  was  separated,, 
as  its  number  indicates,  earlier  than  the  fourteenth.  It  at  first 
included  the  seventeenth  ward,  and  its  population  was  spread 
over  a  vast  area,  527  acres,  nearly  a  square  mile,  as  against  the 
90  acres  of  the  fourteenth. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  human  dwdling^,  by  pro- 
longed occupation,  become  so  saturated  with  the  bodily  emana«* 
tions  of  those  who  have  lived  in  them,  sick  and  well,  as  to  be 
less  healthy  than  newer  houses.    It  has  often  been  proposed  to 
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comstmct  hospitals  of  flimsy  and  Inexpensive  material,  after  the 
manner  of  a  temporary  shelter,  and  destroy  them  by  fire  every 
few  years,  to  be  replaced  with  new  ones. 

This  resolt  of  prolonged  human  occupancy  is  made  worse  In 
this  city  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion fn  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  has  changed,  and  the  fact  that 
housea  built  as  private  dwellings  are  not  fitted  to  serve  as  tene- 
ments, either  in  respect  to  light,  ventilation,  water  supply,  pnvta<^y 
or  facilities  for  cleanliness.  Therefore,  a  house  which  has  once 
been  a  private  residence,  then  a  boarding-house,  then  a  tenement, 
and  finally  is  totally  neglected  by  the  owner  (who  frequently  has 
other  pressing  interests)  on  account  of  the  encroachments  of  bust- 
nesfl,  the  probability  that  it  will  soon  have  to  be  torn  down,  and 
the  consequent  inadvisability  of  additional  expenditure  to  keep 
it  in  repair,  becomes  a  hotbed,  or,  in  more  modem  parlance,  a 
colture-bed  of  disease.  This  is  probably  the  main  reason  for  the 
;persistent  high  death-rate  in  the  first  ward,  where  the  influence 
of  nationality  hardly  enters  —  few  Italians  living  there,  for 
«*xiample  —  but  where  very  few  modern  tenements  have  been 
built,  and  the  only  improvement  is  the  occasional  destruction  of 
an  old  dwelling-house  to  make  way  for  a  business  structure. 

The  same  effect  of  the  higher  death-rate  in  the  older  houses 
msky  be  observed,  also,  in  the  more  recently  settled  sections  of 
the  city.  In  the  twenty-second  ward,  for  instance,  the  df^th- 
Tate  of  the  district  between  Fortieth  and  Fiftieth  streets,  west 
of  Tenth  Avenue,  was  31.58,  and  between  Fiftieth  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Streets,,  west  of  Tenth  Avenue,  29.64;  while  between  the 
same  streets,  and  between  Eighth  and  Tenth  Avenues,  the  death- 
rates  were  24.60  and  24.26  respectively,  the  former  districts  being 
covered  with  much  older  houses  than  the  latter. 

This  was  also  shown  in  a  report  to  the  health  department, 
dated  January  18,  1890  (see  City  Record,  February  6,  1890), 
dealing  with  the  population  living  in  houses  containing  40 
tenants  each  and  upward,  in  that  portion  of  the  city  south  of 
Fourteenth  street  and  west  of  Broadway.  The  general  death- 
r«ite  in  such  houses  built  before  1880,  when  the  regulations  relat- 
iji|r  to  the  plumbing  and  ventilation  of  new  houses  began  to  be 
enforced  by  a  special  bureau,  was  23.06,  while  the  death-rate  in 
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almflar  bouses  built  since  January  1, 1880,  was  22.42.  This  lower 
death-rate  may  have  been  due  entirely  to  better  lij?ht,  ventila- 
tion and  drainage  of  the  newer  houses,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  in 
line  with  what  has  been  shown  above  of  old  houses  as  compared 
with  new  ones. 

Another  potent  cause  of  these  hiffh  death-rates  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  city  is  the  excessive  number  of  rear  tenement-houses 
in  these  older  wards.  In  the  sixth  ward,  for  example,  46.53  i>er 
cent,  of  the  population  is  housed  on  lots  contaiuin:;  both  front 
and  rear  houses;  in  the  fourteenth  ward  the  propwtion  is  44.46, 
and  in.  the  fourth  80^1,  from  w^hich  percentage  it  falls  off  rapidly 
to  21.05  in  the  tenth  ward,  and  20.90  in  the  eightlu 

V.  REAB  TENEMENTa 

The  unsanitary  character  of  the  rear  tenement-houses  is  too 
ponerally  admitted  to  require  more  than  a  passiuj?  notice.  They 
generally  stand  almost  in  contact,  at  the  rear,  with  the  rear 
houses  of  tlie  adjoining  lots  on  three  sides,  so  that  the  unfortu- 
nate tenants  live  virtually  in  a  cage,  open  only  toward  the  front. 
They  are  generally  cut  off  from  sunlit];ht  by  the  front  houses; 
this  makes  the  lower  floor  dark  and  damp,  frequently  necessi- 
tating artificial  light  at  midday  under  a  cloudless  sky.  If  there 
happens  to  be  a  space  a  foot  wide  between  two  such  houses  at 
the  rear,  it  is  generally  filled  with  garbage  and  filth  of  every 
description,  making  the  rooms  actually  worse,  in  spite  of  the 
windows  in  the  rear  wall,  than  in  what  the  Enjflish  call  "back- 
to-back  "  houses,  which  are  there  in  course  of  destruction  by  the 
government 

Dr.  Tatham,  of  Stalford,  England,  gives  the  following  tables 
as  illustrating  the  baneful  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  tenants 
of  houses  constructed  on  this  plan: 

G6B6nd 
death-rate. 

Regent  Boad  Sab  district 1.  No  back-to-back  houses 26.1 

2.  Average  of  18  per  cent,  of 

back-to-back  houses 20.1 

8.  Average  of  50  per  cent,  back- 
to-back  houses • .  87.8 
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The  fljrnres  for  New  York  ar^  if  daything,  more  significant, 
as  shown  in  the  following  taUei 

Oeaft-nte  In  bouri 

OMth-rate  IB  hooaM  whtretlienarefroDt 

■tandiag  dngly  on  »  and  nar  honwi  on 

Ward*.                                                                 lot.  tbaMmelot. 

1  ,          29.08  61.97 

3  28.57                  

3  15.55  22.55 

I  81.74  38.47 

5 33.04  20.49 

6 28.44  26.12 

7 21.66  28.73 

8 30.68  86.91 

9  25.86  34.55 

10 ,  17.08  17.37 

11 22.93  22.47 

12 20.67  29.05 

13  22.82  27.68 

14  35.74  34.34 

15 29.91  26.33 

16  22.60  27.40 

17  20.76  J».76 

IS 29.50  33.39 

19  20.29  23.05 

29  23.72  28.81 

21   23.81  26.79 

22 22.32  31.39 

23  , ; 18.31  49.38 

24  7.30 
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22.21  27.66 

The  most  cnrsory  examination  shows  that  the  death-rates 
ive  very  high  where  there  are  rear  tenements,  running  np  to 
61.97  —  an  enormous  death-rate — in  the  old  first  word,  and 
being  27.66  for  the  entire  city,  against  22.21  for  the  single  tene- 
ment&  In  a  few  wards,  the  death-rate  of  the  front  and  rear 
tenements  is  less  than  that  of  the  single  tenements,  and  one  of 
those  ward%  the  fourteenth,  is  one  of  the  nnhealtUesI  in  the 
T  5 
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city.  In  the  fifth  ward  there  are  only  fonr  ench  lots  altogether, 
too  small  a  number  for  a  fair  compariBon,  and  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  third  and  twenty-third  wards,  which  have 
only  two  each.  The  death-rate  in  such  houses  being  so  generally 
higher  than  in  the  single  houses,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  fact 
that  it  is  lower  in  the  sixth,  eleventh,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
wards  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  that  from  those 
wards  a  larger  number  of  persgns  were  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pitals, without  giving  their  previous  residence,  than  from  four 
wards.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  disproportionately  large  foreign 
population  in  these  wards  strengthens  this  belief.  But  in  any 
event  these  exceptions  do  not  seriously  affect  the  evidence  of 
the  table,  that  the  death-rate,  as  a  rule,  is  greatly  raised  by  the 
use  of  rear  houses  as  dwellings. 

If  we  take  the  death-rate  of  children  as  a  test,  the  rear  tene- 
ments show  themselves  to  be  veritable  slaughter-houses,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table,  which  only  covers  the  lower  wards, 
where  such  houses  are  numerous:  \ 

DeAth-nit0  of  ebfldven 
DMtli-nta  of  cbDdnn 

nmliir  nimam  nf  ■im 
Wards. 

1  .. 

4  .. 

5  .. 

6  .. 

7  .. 

8  .. 

9  .. 

10  .. 

11  .. 

13  .. 

14  .. 
17  .. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  was  f otmd  impossible  to  make  a  direct 
emnpaiison  between  the  death-rates  in  rear  tenements,  by  themr 
■dres,  and  the  death-itates  in  other  houses.  But  the  deaths  in 
the  city  are  reported  by  street  and  nmnber,  and  as  the  front 
and  rear  honaes  on  tlie  same  lot  liave  tlie  same  number,  it  is 


DMih-ntoofohOdrea 
vadBT  tymn  ot  ti& 

109.58 

under 
fkpnt 

ino&tfl 

6  yean  of  o«e 
and  rear   tn 
ooaunelot. 

204.54 

105.69 

114.68 

107.99 

64.52 

103.66 
61.78 

99.54 
72.58 

95.68 
92.78 
57.20 
73.12 

129.56 

130.56 

62.58 

71.49 

83.05 

100.59 

129  56 

114  12 

62.04 

78  36 
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eTident  that  the  rates  eoald  not  be  dJcnlated  separately.  In 
the  report  of  January  28,  1890,  already  referred  to,  the  general 
death-rate  for  lota  containing  both  front  and  rear  homses  was 
25.05,  against  22.42  for  other  houses  of  the  same  class,  in  tlie 
same  part  of  the  dty. 

The  excessive  death-rate  (n  rear  houses  is  not  eatireiy  dae  to 
the  sanitary  environment  of  the  tenants.  The  rooms  in  sndk 
houses  are  cheaper  than  others,  and  are,  therefore,  ooonpied 
by  a  poorer  class  of  tenants,  who  suffer  more  privation  of  all 
sorts,  and  are  often  pfayncally  inferior  to  start  with.  Then,  too^ 
these  houses  are  mostly  old,  long  built  aad  saturated  with  filtib, 
the  effect  of  which  has  already  been  ea^Iained.  In  additioB, 
the  two  houses  on  a  lot,  as  a  rule,  shdter  more  people  than  tiM 
single  tenements,  al&ough  the  latter,  ecqpecially  the  more  mod> 
em  ones,  are  large  houses,  with  five  or  six  storiea 

The  following  table  will  make  tMs  clear: 


Warda 

1  .. 

8  .. 

8  .. 

4  .. 

5  .. 

6  .. 

7  .. 

8  .. 

9  .. 

10  .. 

11  .. 

12  .. 

15  .. 
14  .. 

16  .. 

16  ... 

17  .«, 

18  .. 

19  .. 


36.3 

68.0 

21.9 

■  •  •  • 

32.3 

66.8 

34.S 

52.6 

29.1 

61.0 

44.4 

67.8 

44.7 

68.5 

25.9 

41.7 

28.7 

36.5 

61.4 

91.1 

37.1 

68.4 

32.8 

38.5 

46.1 

65.0 

43.6 

74.8 

27.8 

62.6 

32.1  f 

86.0 

39.6 

68.4 

31.3 

44.1 

86.4 

48.7 

30.8 

42.S 

86 

Arrange  mmlMr  of  ATerafemmberof  ten- 

tenaata  In  alngla  aata  on  a  lot  oenUin- 

tmtmmtM  on  a  Inff  both  front    and 

Ward!.                                                                        tot.  -     .-     - 

21   


24 


32.8 

57.8 

35.0 

42.7 

22.6 

40.5 

12.7 

•  •  •  • 

[A!verage  for  city   ••  34.9  55.6 


In  this  brief  analysiB,  it  is  found  that  the  following  factors 
appear,  in  different  degrees,  to  influence  the  death-rate  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city,  namely:  The  density  of  the  population, 
the  race  or  nationality  of  the  inhabitants,  the  character  of  the 
subsoil,  and  the  facilities  few  drainage,  the  age  and  method  of 
construction  of  the  houses,  and  the  crowding  or  isolation  of  the 
houses  themselves.  Of  these  factors,  when  we  are  considering 
the  methods  of  reducing  the  death-rate,  that  is,  of  improviixg  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  community,  race  and  nationality  must 
be  left  out  of  the  account.  These  we  can  nort  alter.  Provision 
for  drainage,  both  of  subsoil  and  of  the  house,  is  made  by  exist- 
ing legislation.  Density  of  the  xx^P'ulation  cam  be  partially 
remedied  by  the  enforcement  of  the  present  laws  against  over- 
crowding,  by  additional  park  spaces,  and  by  increased  means 
of  intercommimication  throughout  the  city's  territory.  The 
future  tenement-house  can  be  improved  by  legislation  as  to  sani- 
tary conditions  and  safety  from  fire. 

But  the  legislation  which  will  most  favorably  affect  the  death- 
rate  of  New  York  ib  such  as  will  do  away  with  the  rear  tene- 
ments, and  root  out  every  old,  ramshackle,  disease-breeding 
tenement-house  in  the  city. 

DECKEAfiE  IS  THE  DEATH-RATE  OP  NEW  YORE, 

By  way  of  encouragement  as  to  further  advances  in  the  laws 
relating  to  public  health  it  should  be  noted  that  the  death-rate 
has  been  gradually  growing  less  since  the  organization  of  the 
health  department  in  .1866.    For  several  yeairs  prior  to  that 
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it  had  heen  so  Ugh  tm  to  alarm  the  fnhabitants  of  the  city.  For 
instance,  the  annual  death-iatea  for  the  flYe  jeara  before  1868 
were  as  follows: 

1861    - 30.85 

1862 29.75 

1863 34.95 

1864  34.60 

18(S 36.32 

Nor  were  these  high  mtes  due  entirely  to  lie  Oivil  War,  for 
the  rates  for  Ihe  five  pi^evioos  yeaxfii  when  there  was  no  wait  and 
no  pestilen'oe^  were  as  follows: 

1856 32.70 

1857    ; 82.63 

1858 31.66 

1859 30.95 

1860 • 30 .  49 

The  rates  for  the  ensuing  eight  years  never  fell  below  28  per 
1,000,  and  the  decrease  up  to  the  present  tame  has,  therefore^ 
been  about  25  per  cent  from  28  and  upward  when  the  depart- 
ment was  formed  to  21  during*  the  year  just  ended. 

Ab  the  rates  for  single  years  vary  widely,  being  affected  by 
transitory  causes  like  the  excessive  heat  of  1872,  1881  and  1892, 
and  epidemics  like  the  influenza,  it  is  better  to  make  a  com- 
parisofn  by  periods  of  years,  by  which  these  pasing  influences  are 
in  some  degrees  eliminated.  The  death-rates,  for  Instance,  by 
decades,  were  as  follows: 

lfWJ-1g74. 

Arerage  population 893,335 

Average  annual   deaths. ..... .         27,041 

Average  annual  death-rate.  .•  •         30.27 

Hie  total  deaths  for  1894  were  41,174,  giving  a  death- 
rate  of  21.03  upon  an  estimated  populati^  of  1,957,452.  The 
tenement  dieath-mte  can  not  be  exactly  calculated,  because  no 
tenement-house  census  was  taken  during  the  year.  That  the 
figures,  however,  if  they  could  be  obtained,  would  not  vary 
essentially  from  those  of  1893  is  shown  by  the  alight  difference 


1875-'88l. 

I88S-18M. 

1,202,945 

•1,685,094 

.31,894 

40,557 

26.51 

24.07 
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Vefween  the  two  yean  fai  13ie  proportion  of  deaths  for  the  year, 
u  Bhowa  in  the  foUowing  teUei 

1808.  1881. 

Votal  deaths 44,488  41,175 

Deaths  in  tenements 28,373  26,031 

Percentage  of  deaths  in  tenements  on  total,      63.78  63.21 

n  we  add  all  the  deaths  in  institations  to  the  deaths  in  tene- 
ments, we  do  not  alter  the  proposition  maoh,  e.  g.: 

1808.  188i. 

Votal  deaths   ^ 44,486  41,175 

Total  deaths  in  insMntioBs  and  tenements,    39,010  36,021 

Per  oe&t  ef  same  on  toital  deaths 87.69  87.50 

SAinTABY  INSPEOnON. 

In  seopohlng  for  the  wonit  conditions  in  its  examinations,  the 
OommlMee  soon  found  thttfe  the  TiDfeationB  of  the  sanitaiy  code 
were  freqnent  in  the  matter  of  accumulations  in  cellars,  and 
general  nnsanitary  conditioiiB,  many  of  which  were  due  mainly 
to  the  unolean  haMts  of  this  tenants.  But  mnuch  of  this  Tiola^ 
tton  might  hare  been  presented  by  more  frequent  inspections 
by  the  sanitary  inspection  force  of  the  board  of  health.  The 
Oommittee  were  met  at  onoe  by  the  acknowledgment  by  tihe 
Board  of  fiailuve^  on  aooonmt  of  an  insufficient  fopce^  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  two  examinations  of  tene- 
mavt-homes  a  year. 

Mr.  Fulton  Cutting,  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  eariy  presented  a  communica- 
taon  in  behalf  of  the  mxietj  containing  a  number  of  valualble 
recommendstionB^  anuong  Ihem  one  looldng  to  a  eobBtantial  addi- 
tion to  the  aanitaj^  inspecstfon  fbsx^e  of  t&e  board  of  health  on 
aicxxrant  of  the  greatly  inoreased  dotiea  owing  to  ^e  large  in- 
erease  in  the  popahution.  Bimilar  recommendations  have  been 
made  by  other  oompetent  auttiorities,  as  well  bb  by  the  board  of 
heal^  and  the  ezperienoe  of  <he  Gommittiee  leads  it  to  conclude 
4faBit  msob.  erinrgement  of  the  force  1b  abec^uitely  necesaaty  in  the 
interest  ot  the  health  of  the  caty. 

Section  588  of  the  Oansolidated  Act  pressei'Ibefi  "flfcaft  the  boaitl 
of  health  ^^woagf  appoint  and  oouunlssion  sucn  zniuiiber  of  'aani* 


fary  fngpecfers '  as  Hie  Cbard  miay  deem  needful,  not  exceeding 
forty,  and  from  time  to  time  prescribe  the  duties  and  salaries  of 
eaclx  of  said  huspeetorc^  and  the  place  ol  their  i)erfonnaJice  (and 
of  all  otibier  iperwmB  exercising  any  anthofii^  under  said  board, 
except  flfi  heirein  specially  piovided);  bat  twenty  of  such,  inspeo^ 
torn  shall  be  physieiaiiB  o€  skill  and  of  practioal  experience  in 
said  city.  The  addilionsd  sanitary  iBspectxxs  heretofore  duly 
appointed  and  oosngnisB&oiied  may  be  included  among  the  sanitary 
ioBpectoTB  mentioned  in  this  SBction,  and  may  continue  to  act  as 
such  without  reappointment  All  of  Dhe  said  inspectors  shail 
have  snch  practkal  knorwledge  of  scientific  and  sanitary  matters 
as  qualify  them  for  the  duties  of  their  office.  Each  of  said  in- 
spectors shall  twice  in  each  week  make  a  written  rexK>rt  to  said 
board  stating  what  duities  he  has  perfoimed,  and  where  he  has 
performed  them,  and  also  soch  facts  as  haye  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge connected  wiOk  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  as  are  by  him 
deemed  worthy  of  the  attentloin  of  said  board,  or  such  as  its 
regulations  may  require  of  him;  which  reports  with  the  other 
reports  herein  elsewhere  mentkmed  shail  be  filed  anu)ng  the 
records  of  t^e  said  board." 

The  great  adToncemenifc  of  sanitary  sdeniee  along  the  lines  of 
prevention  of  connnunicable  disease  has,  since  the  enactment  of 
this  law,  caused  the  Board  to  economize  in  the  force  devoted  to 
tenement-house  inspeotion  proper,  in  order  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  whose  duty  it  is  directly  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communicable  diseases  by  systematic  application  of  preven- 
tive measurea  In  otiher  words,  while  the  needs  of  the  city  have 
greatly  increased  during  the  x>ast  five  or  six  years,  the  tenement- 
bouse  inspection  force  has  not  been  increased,  though  a  very 
great  increase  of  force  has  been  effected  in  the  division  of  the 
health  department  devoted  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
conmiuni<cal)le  diseases. 

The  tenement-house  inspection  force  proper  conrfjsts  of  twenty 
sanitary  inspectors,  including  the  chief  sanitary  inspector.  These 
may  be  classified  as  follows:  Eight  are  educated  physicians,  6 
are  sanitary  engineers^  5  are  experienced  plumbers,  and  one,  the 
chief  inspector,  is  especially  qualified  for  his  position  by  long 
service  in  the  health  department  in  the  lines  of  general  sanitary 
work. 
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The  divlfiioii  devoted  to  the  preveiitlou  of  the  spread  of  otnn- 
mimicable  diseases  contains  in  all,  a/t  the  present  time,  41  phyei- 
clans,  5  of  whom  are  classed  as  diagnodsrticians,  29  as  yacdnators 
25  of  tihese  are  for  temporary  duty  a^ypointed  from-  momth  to 
month),  and  17  as  medioal  inspeotore.  To  some  extent,  the  dnties 
of  the  latter  include  a  certain  amount  oi  tenement-house  inspec- 
tion, but  these  men  are  not  available  for  the  general  purposes  of 
tenement-house  inspection  work,  as  are  those  in  the  division  of 
the  chief  sanitary  inspeotor. 

While  the  committee  depireoateB  this  nonincrease  of  fenement- 
house  inspectors  proper,  the  application  of  the  forces  at  com- 
mand to  prevent  contagion  has  been  of  public  use,  Inasmnch  as 
the  board  could  not  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  fhe  increase 
of  both  forces,  the  direct  and  immediate  prevention  of  contagions 
diseaiie  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  more  pressing  importance 
than  the  betterment  of  defective  saBitary  conditions  in  tene- 
ment-houses, important  as  the  latter  is.  This  latter,  meantime, 
has  been  notably  neglected,  and  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee- 
that  an  increase  of  tenement-house  inspectors  is  imperative.  The 
health  department,  with  its  present  force,  is  not  only  unable  to 
comply  with,  the  law  requiring  the  semi-annuial  inspection  3f 
tenement-houses,  but  it  attends  with  difficulty  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  citizens'  comiplQlnts,  and  other  routine  important  work 
connected  with  tenement-house  inspection. 

The  present  force  of  sanitary  ix>lice  detailed  from  the  i)olice 
department  under  the  existing  law  is  45.  The  organization  of 
this  force  is  1  sergeant,  1  roundsman,  and  43  men.  These  mi*n 
are  utilized  as  felloe's:  Seven  are  detailed  to  assdst  in  the  milk 
inspection  and  food  inspection  service,  to  prevent  adulteration, 
2  are  used  for  work  in  the  office  of  the  chief  sanitary  inspector, 
the  remainder  being  on  tenement-house  work. 

The  committee  I'ecommends  that  15  additional  sanitary  inspec- 
tors be  added  to  the  force,  and  that  5  more  sanitary  police  be 
detailed  from  the  police  department.  This  would  enable  the 
board  of  health  to  dinde  tlie  city  into  33  sanitary  districts, 
.instead  of  18,  as  at  present,  and  would  enable  the  department  to 
perform  fully  all  the  diitif*  devolving  upon  it  under  existing 
laws,  without  delay  or  excuse. 
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In  relation  to  the  ioflpecttom  of  tenement-lionBes,  tlie  matter  of 
the  detail  of  sanitary  police,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee^ 
requires  consideration.  Patrojmen  detailed  from  the  police 
department  to  this  sanitary  squad  should  be  especially  qualified 
by  reason  of  past  experience  to  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon 
them.  The  police  of  New  York  are  recruited  from  nearly  all  the 
vocations  of  life;  among  them  are  a  large  number  of  men  who 
have  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  mechanical  pursuits^  or 
who  are  above  the  average  intelligence,  and  have  received  a  good 
common  school  education.  It  is  believed  that  an  examinajtion 
before  the  civil  service  oommission,  the  same  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  health,  should  be  passed  by  applioants  for  the  detail 
before  the  patrolmen  are  considered  as  qualified  for  the  service 
in  the  sanitary  squad.  Other  branches  of  the  health  depart- 
ment's service  are  already  under  the  civil  service  rulesi 

PUBLIC  PABKS. 

The  two  prime  requisites  for  the  healthfulness  and  good  con- 
dition of  individual  tenements  are  air  and  light  These  are  the 
prime  requisites  also  for  neighborhoods.  It  was  once  popularly 
believed  that  parks  were  merely  pleasure-grounds  —  civic  luxu- 
ries—  by  no  means  requisite  to  the  health  of  the  community. 
Gradually  as  knowledge  'increased  .this  opinion  gave  way  to  tha* 
now  held,  namely,  that  parks  are  of  high  importance  among  the 
health-giving  conditions  of  a  city;  that  in  fact  they  are  "the 
city's  lungs.*' 

No  one  can  become  familiar  with  life  In  the  most  crowded 
districts  of  New  York  without  the  conviction  that  no  greater 
immediate  relief  can  be  afforded  the  inhabitants  than  by  letting 
in  more  air  and  sunshine  by  means  of  playgrounds  and  small 
parks,  and  furnishing  thereby,  near  at  hand,  places  for  rest,  rec- 
reation and  exercise  for  young  and  old.  Fixwn  the  beginning 
this  has  been  the  belief  of  the  committee,  and  it  has  taken  pains 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  present  condition  of  our  park 
system,  the  reason  for  the  delay  in  carrying  out  the  obvious  inten- 
tion of  previous  legislation  as  to  the  laying  out  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds in  the  tenement-districts,  and  to  gain  advice  concerning* 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  bring  about  speedy 
results. 

T  6 
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We  append  from  offldai  Bources  wbat  fa  beliered  to  be  an 
exhaustiTe  list  of  park  spaces  owned  or  abooit  to  be  owned  by  the 
city  of  New  York,  both  within  and«withoat  the  dty  limits,  with 
their  aoreag^e  and  location;  also  a  map  of  the  aame.  The  com- 
mittee's  special  province  being  a  consideration  of  such  open 
spaces  as  are  peculiarly  serviceable  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
conditions  of  tenement-houfie  life,  those  of  less  than  100  acres  in 
extent  have  been  placed  in  a  separate  list,  as  fairly  within  the 
definition  of  small  parks. 

It  is  evident  that  an  emergency  exists  which  mnst  be  met  by 
prompt  and  thorough  action.  Some  means  mnst  be  found  to 
meet  what  is  both  a  pnbhc  necessity  and  a  popular  demand. 
This  demand  is  not  only  made  by  that  part  of  the  population 
directly  affected,  bnt  by  the  poiblic  press,  and  by  all  who  have 
studied  the  problem  of  tenement-house  life  in  New  York.  Dur- 
ing the  public  hearings  no  suggestion  more  frequently  recurred 
than  that  in  favor  of  €Bnall  parks^  and  of  playgrounds  for  children. 
Not  only  was  the  closing  of  existing  park  spaces  earnestly  depre- 
cated, but  witness  after  witness  urged  the  opening  of  additional 
park  areas  with  all  possible  dispatch* 

The  law  passed  in  1887,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Hewitt 
and  commonly  known  as  the  Small  Pp"fes  Acty  empowers  the 
board  of  street  opening  to  select,  locate  and  lay  out  such  public 
parks  as  it  may,  from  time  to  time,  determine,  south  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-fifth  street,  and  it  provides  that  no  more  than 
11,000,000  shall  be  expended  in  any  one  year,  this  amount  not 
being  cumulative  from  year  to  year,*  Up  to  date^  the  following 
expenditures  have  been  incurred  under  the  act: 

boildlogs.  taking.                           TotaL 

Mulberry  Bend  Park....     $1,476,657  $45,408  60       $1,532,055  60 
East     River     Extension 

Park 603,826  18,293  88             622,118  88 

St.  John's  Cemetery  Park  )        ^^    ^^  j  3,728  42  (to  date) 

Estimated  further  cost.,  |        «>^^>"""  |      30o  oo            524,028  42 

Total $2,668,202  lo 

• "  The  departmoifc  of  publio  parks  •  «  #  are  AuthorlEed  and  empowered  *  ^  * 
to  erect  and  proylde  therein  for  pabllo  parpoeea.  for  the  comfort,  health  and  Instractlon  of  the 
people  BUdi  and  ao  many  buildings  as  the  said  department  of  public  parks,  with  the  oou- 
currenoe  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment^  shall  determine  to  be  necessary  and 
ezpedient.-Small  Parks  Act,  18S7. 
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Of  tlie  above  there  haB  been  expended  to  date  only  the  sum 
required  for  the  East  River  Extension  Park,  |522,118.88,  wherea% 
up  to  Janmry  1, 1895,  there  might  have  been  expended  under  the 
act  18,000,000. 

The  St  John's  Cemetery  Park  contains  1.72  acres,  the  Mulberry 
Bend  Park  2.74  acres  and  theBaist  River  Extension  Park  8.6  acres; 
altogether  13.06  acres.  But  the  work-  on  one  only  of  these  has 
even  been  begun  —  the  East  River  Extenahm.  At  Mulberry 
Bend  the  delay  hm  been  the  means  of  placing  th^  city  itself  ia 
the  nnforttmate  position  of  landlord  of  houses  already  virtually 
condemned,  and  in  aai  extremely  bad  sanitary  condition. 

Bat  Bopposing  that  the  above  parks*  were  actually  completed, 
what  would  be  the  sitrotion  of  the  most  crowded  part  of  the 
city  as  to  breathh^  places?  The  area  of  the  city  below  Fonr- 
teenth  street  is  2,528  acres^  or  nearly  four  square  miles  (3.95^ 
The  estimated  population  of  this  area  on  July  1,  was  707,5201 
The  park  ar€«i  Is  64.654  acres^  or  but  2.56  per  q^nt  of  the  whi^ 
area^  whfle  the  proportion  of  the  park  area  Inside  the  city  limits 
is  a  little  over  7.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  territory. 

There  is  en  area  in  this  same  district  which  may  be  outlined 
as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  comer  of  Delanoey  and  Lewis 
streets  and  going  north  on  Lewlb  to  Fifth  street,  along  Fifth 
street  to  Second  avemae.  Second  avenue  to  Fourth  stq^et,  FourHi 
street  to  Mercer  street,  Mercer  itreet  to  Bleecker  street,  Bleecker 
street  to  Oarmine,  Gamine  to  Yarick,  Varick  to  Houston,  Hous- 
ton to  Hudson^  Hudson  to  Canal,  Qaaal  to  the  Bowery,  the  Bow* 
ery  to  Oatharine,  Os^harine  to  Monroe,  Monroe  to  Montgomery, 
Montgomeiy  to  Ridge,  Bidge  to  Delancey  and  Delaacey  to  Lewii^ 
to  the  place  of  beginning.  This  area  contains  711  acres.  The 
district  is  750  feet  distant  from  either  river,  and  500  feet  from 
aiiy  existing,  constructing  or  proposed  park.  Yet  it  is  the  home 
of  about  324,000  people.  This  is  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  total 
estimated  population  of  New  York  on  July  1,  1894;  and  much 
more  than  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  entire  city  of  either 
Cincdnnati  or  San  Francisoo,  as  ^ven  by  the  census  of  1890.  The 
density  for  the  whole  area  rises  to  476.6  persons  per  acre.  Part 
of  this  area  has  doable  this  density,  and  as  a  whole  the  district 
is  the  most  crowded  in  the  world. 


The  oammittee  is  awace  of  a  sentiment  whicfa  wonM  lead  to 
besitanoy  aa  to  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  of  money  for 
parks  in  the  lower  wards,  on  the  ground,  as  claimed,  that  the 
spread  of  business  buildings,  with  additional  rapid  transvt  facili- 
ties in  the  future,  will  before  very  long  remove  the  congestion  in 
this  particular  region.  Similar  considerations  have  been  put 
forth  by  wealthy  owners  of  old  tenement-houses  as  a  reason,  and 
excuse,  for  the  policy  of  maintaining  these  tenements  in  an  infe- 
rior condition,  pending  the  erection  of  business  edifices  on  their 
ates.  With  such  considerations  this  committee  is  not  in  syfa- 
pathy. 

But  eyen  if  business  does  come  in  and  drive  out  the  tenements, 
the  district  will  be  all  the  healthier  and  more  comfortable  with 
the  small  parka  In  view  of  the  present  tendency  to  high  busi- 
ness buildings,  such  openings  will  be  particularly  desirable.  A 
business  district  is  not  devoid  of  human  occupancy  after  dark, 
and  a  region  densely  occupied  during  the  entire  day  by  human 
beings  should  not  be  left  destitute  of  the  good  effects  of  proper 
and  sufficient  park  facilities.  There  is  no  reason  in  himianity 
why,  meantime,  an  enormous  portion  of  our  population  should 
be  permitted,  year  after  year,  and  generation  after  generation, 
to  live  without  these  alleviations  which  the  health  and  comfort 
at  the  people  require  and  civilization  demands. 

On  being  questioned  as  to  his  observations  abroad  concerning 
the  improvements  of  the  people  in  their  private  and  domestic 
conditions,  Dr.  Shaw  testified  before  this  conmiittee  as  follows: 
*  Undoubtedly  the  remarkable  movement  in  all  the  provincial 
centers,  as  well  as  in  London,  for  public  parks,,  open  spaces,  chil- 
dren's playgrounds,  shade  trees  and  grass,  wherever  these  can 
be  made  to  grow,  and  facilities  in  general  for  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine, have  in  the  past  decade  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
preservation  of  the  general  health.  As  these  large  population 
oenters  increase  in  numbers  and  area,  it  is  more  and  more 
dearly  apparent  to  the  leaders  in  public  aJSairs  and  In  social 
reform  that  the  health  of  the  people  living  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts requires  the  planting  of  parks  and  playgrounds  as  numer- 
ously as  possible  in  the  neighborhoods  of  dense  population." 

Not  only  should  additional  parks  first  be  placed  where  at  the 
moment  they  are  most  needed,  but  in  character  they  should  be 
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especially  adapted  to  the  local  conditions  Each  of  these  parks 
should  have  a  considerable  portion  of  its  area — possibly  not 
less  than  one-half  —  finished  as  a  public  playground,  and  one 
might  be  almost  exclusively  dedicated  to  such  purposes.*  The 
conunittee  regards  the  need  of  playgrounds  for  the  children  of 
this  teeming  population  so  obvious  that  it  does  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  repeat  here  at  length  arguments  in  their  favor  with 
which  the  public  are  already  familiar.  On  this  point,  also,  they 
respectfully  refer  to  the  testimony  accompanying  this  report 
They  heartily  approve,  moreover,  of  the  suggestion  of  Dr  Tracyf 
and  of  Mr.  Riis  that  whenever  possible  the  schoolhouse  and  the 
small  park  should  go  together.  They  believe  that  also  a  good 
and  sufficient  playground,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  schol- 
arSy  should  be  connected  with  every  schoolhouse  in  the  city. 

The  creation  of  new  parks  in  crowded  neighborhoods  should 
be  so  managed  wherever  possible  as  to  effect  an  incidental  bene- 
fit in  the  complete  and  prompt  destruction  of  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  unsanitary  houses. 

As  to  the  question  that  may  be  raised  concerning  the  unhous- 
ing  of  population  by  the  destruction  of  buildings  for  park  pur- 
poses, It  may  be  said,  first,  that  whatever  harm  might  come  from 
this  is  more  Ihan  offset  by  the  benefits;  and  further  that  no  more 
favorable  time  could  be  selected  than  the  present,  when  the  pres- 
sure from  immigration  is  somewhat  lessened* 

DOCK  PABKa 

The  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  scheme  of  estab- . 
lishing  small  parks  in  connection  with  some  of  the  city's  docks. 
On  this  subject  a  member  of  the  committee  has  prepared  a  sepa- 
rate monograph,  with  specially  prepared  designs,  to  accompany 
this  report  The  committee  is  aware  that  there  are  considera- 
tionSy  especially  in  the  line  of  danger  to  commerce  from  fire, 
which  must  be  carefully  considered  before  such  a  plan  can  be 
put  into  operation;  and  it  is  not  prepared  to  make  any  positive 
recommendation  upon  the  subject.  But  if  it  should  be  found 
feasible,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  prove  of  immense  bene- 

•  In  tlilft  dlrecttoD  Boiton  baa  ouMie  ftoni«  fntrresung  ezperimeuta. 
tSee  UMmonj, 
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«t  to  the  people  dnring  the  Bummer  months.  Doubtless  many 
lives  are  saved  annually  by  the  growing  .uatom  of  sending  the 
children  of  the  tenements  into  the  country  for  periods  of  a  week 
or  more;  also,  by  the  numerous  excursions  provided  at  private 
expense  through  various  organizations;  and  the  ferry  tickets 
given  out  to  mothers  in  order  that  they  may  take  children  away 
from  the  hot  and  overcrowded  streets  and  houses  out  into  the 
refreshing  air  of  our  bays  and  rivers.  The  docks  are  now  also, 
to  a  certain  extent,  availed  of  for  a  similar  purpose;  but  without 
proper  facilitiea  The  law  x  already  permits  such  occupancy 
under  certain  conditions,  and  it  is  greatly  to  b^  hoped  that  some 
safe  and  feasible  arrangement  may  be  made  to  accomplish  the 
end  in  view.  Such  parks  would  be  much  less  expensive  than 
any  of  similar  size  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

THE  CENTEB  OF  GRAVITY  OP  POPUTATION. 

The  park  map  made  to  accompany  this  report  shows  the  site 
of  every  schoolhouse.  The  same  map  also  indicates  the  exact 
location  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  population  of  Manhattan 
Island  at  the  times  of  the  census  of  1860,  1870,  1880  and  1890. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  movement  of  this  central  point  In 
1860  it  was  on  the  south  side  of  Eighteenth  street,  midway 
between  Fifth  avenue  and  Broadway.  In  IfiTTO  it  had  moved  five 
blocks  uptown  to  the  northeast,  ahd  was  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  Twenty-third  street  and  Fourth  avenue.  In  1880  it  had  gone 
up  a  distance  of  seven  blocks  and  was  in  the  middle  of  Thirtieth 
street,  85  feet  east  of  Madison  avenue.  In  1890  it  had  leaped 
twenty  blocks  and  touched  the  east  side  of  Madison  avenue, 
midway  between  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-first  streets.  The  principal 
cause  affecting  t^e  last  movement  of  this  mathematical  point 
was  the  rapid  increase  of  population  above  Central  Park.  It  is 
notable  that  while  during  this  decade  the  first  ward  diminished 
in  population,  the  lower  as  well  as*the  upper  east  side  increased* 

PARKS  FOB  NEIQHBOEHOOD  NEEDS. 

This  rapid  northward  march  of  population  is  a  warning  as  to 
the  future,  and  makes  clear  the  necessity  of  the  city's  securing 
proper  and  sufficient  small  park  spaces  in  the  northern  distrieta^ 
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according  to  eoine  well-oonsidered  plan.  It  should  be  possible 
to  prevent  in  the  future  such  a  condition  of  affairs  as  to  park 
spaces  as  has  long  existed  in  the  district  below  Fourteenth 
street  The  committee  is  well  aware  of  the  liberal  provision 
already  made  for  pai*ks  in  the  northern  districts  and  is  sensible 
of  the  good  taste  and  liberality  that  have  been  displayed  in 
many  of  our  park  enterprises;  but  it  believes  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter should  be  more  carefully  studied  by  the  proper  authorities, 
and  that  there  should  hereafter  be  less  accident,  and  individual 
initiative,  and  more  system  and  science  in  the  selection  of  park 
spaces  adapted,  especially,  to  what  may  be  called  the  neighbor- 
hood needs  of  the  masses  of  our  people. 

PUBUO  BATHS. 

The  question  of  public  baths  haiJ  been  made  a  matter  of  special 
study  and  inquiry  by  the  committee.  It  has  endeavored  to 
ascertain  the  facilities  for  bathing  in  the  ordinary  tenement — 
not  a  difficult  matter,  for  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  tenement- 
houses  such  facilities  scarcely  exist  Also,  it  has  inquired  into 
the  use  made  of  the  free  muieipal  salt  water  swimming  baths 
maintained  during  the  summer,  and  of  the  few  well-equipped 
bathing  establishments  recently  opened  through  private  benev- 
olence, at  which  a  small  charge  is  made.  It  is  evident  that  the 
bathing  habit  is  growing  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  it 
is  also  evident  that  the  practice  stands  greatly  in  need  of  encour- 
agement by  means  of  increased  opportunities. 

The  secretary  reports  that  out  of  a  total  population  of  255,033 
covered  by  the  committee's  inspection,  only  306  persons  have 
access  to  bath-rooms  in  the  houses  in  which  they  live. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  occupants  of  tenement-houses  can 
bathe  is  by  using  a  tub  of  some  kind,  filled  from  the  faucet  in 
the  kitchen  or  from  that  in  the  hail,  or  with  water  carried  up 
from  the  yard.  It  is  apparent  that  such  conditions  as  these  do 
not  encourage  the  practice  of  bathing.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
number  of  rooms  occupied  by  a  family  in  a  tenement-house  is 
generally  so  small  that  every  inch  of  space  is  occupied.  Even 
when  the  occupants  are  willing  to  incur  the  labor  of  carrying 
water  from  the  faucet.in  the  hall  or  from  the  yard,  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  the  privacy  which  is  necessary  for  the  bath.    Dr.  Jane 
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E.  Hobbins,  of  the  College  Settlement,  stated  In  her  testimony  as 
follows:  "It  may  as  well  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  men 
and  boys  living  in  crowded  tenements,  as  a  rule,  do  not  take 
baths  during  the  winter."  Dr.  Bobbins  thought  that  "the  people 
can  be  readily  taught  the  necessity  of  being  kept  clean." 

The  fifteen  free  floating  baths  in  the  river  are  extensively  used 
in  spite  of  their  distance  from  the  more  crowded  tenement  dis- 
tricts; and  the  popularity  of  the  swimming  bath  should  be 
remembered  in  considering  plans  for  public  baths  to  be  used 
throughout  the  year.  The  average  number  of  baths  taken  in 
the  iloating  baths  dunng  each  bathing  seasdh  since  1888  is 
2,500,000  of  males  and  1,500,000  of  females.  A  number  of  socie- 
ties, clubs,  and  other  philanthropical  agencies,  at  work  in  the 
amelioration  of  tenement-house  life,  have  provided  bathing 
facilities,  generally  the  admirable  so-called  rain-bath,  for  the 
general  public  or  for  their  special  constituencies;  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  bathing  afforded  by  such  means  are  used  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number.  At  the  Saron  de  Hirsch  Trust  Fund 
baths  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  bathers 
every  year  since  the  baths  opened,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
**  moral  influence  of  the  baths  has  already  been  noticeable  in 
better  habits  among  those  who  use  them."  At  the  People^s 
Baths,  conducted  by  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  an  estimate  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  committee 
as  to  the  actual  number  of  individuals  who  bathe  in  a  given  year. 
"After  a  careful  estimate,"  the  superintendent  states:  "We  flind 
that  the  80.537  baths  given  by  the  People's  Baths  last  year  (1893) 
represented  about  4,000  different  people."  It  is  thus  evident 
that  though  the  number  of  baths  taken  at  various  bathing  places 
in  the  city  may  be  large  in  the  aggregate,  the  persons  who  actu- 
ally bathe  are  not  numerous,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  tene> 
ment-house  populatiou  is  not  yet  reached. 

.^mong  the  conditions  favorable  to  disease,  uncleanliness 
holds  high  rank.  The  skin  plays  a  most  important  part  by 
ridding  the  body  of  its  waste  products.  When  through  any 
cause  the  excretory  organs  of  the  skin  arc  choked  up,  extra  work 
is  at  once  thrown  on  the  other  excretory  organs  of  the  body.  It 
is  impossible  to  increase  the  labor  performed  by  any  organ  of 
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the  body,  without  increasing  the  strain,  and  when  this  is  done 
the  tendency  to  disease  in  that  organ  is  multiplied.  In  a  thor- 
oughly healthy  body  each  organ  has  its  allotted  work*  But 
nature  has  so  arranged  matters,  that  these  organs  are  able  to  do 
one  another's  work  to  a  certain  extent  While  this  may  go  on 
for  a  time  without  injury,  it  will,  if  continued  too  long,  result  in 
disease  of  the  overtaxed  organ.  The  skin  needs  to  be  kept  clean, 
if  a  person  is  to  remain  in  perfect  health.  As  Dr.  Bobbins  said, 
in  her  testimony,  ''the  neglect  to  bathe  and  keep  clean  ottesi 
changes  a  small  cut  into  a  suppurating  sore.'' 

From  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  results  to  be  attained  by, 
the  use  of  the  bath  are  threefold:  1.  The  preservation  of  health. 
2.  The  prevention  of  disease.  3.  The  curing  of  disease.  Oleaxi- 
liuesa  is  the  watchword  of  sanitary  science,  and  the  keynote  of 
the  modern  advice  in  aseptic  surgery.  If  it  apply  to  the  street 
the  yard,  the  cellar,  the  house  and  the  environment  of  men,  it 
most  certainly  should  apply  to  the  individual.  The  freer  use 
of  water  by  the  tenement-house  population  would  aid  them  ver;^ 
materially  in  their  struggle  for  existence  by  aasisfdn?  the  elim- 
ination from  their  systems  of  the  poisons  absorbed  in  the 
Bucless  and  airless  dwellings.  That  several  hundred  thousand 
people  in  the  city  have  no  proper  facilities  for  keeping  their 
bodies  clean  is  a  dasgrace  to  the  city  and  to  the  dvilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  facilities  have  been  used  and 
are  abundant  in  many  enlightened  nations,  and  they  are  being 
increased  in  every  way  possible.  The  amount  of  m<mey  annu- 
ally spent  in  charity  in  fhis  dty  amounts  to  millions^  and  the 
question  arises  whether  it  be  not  greater  economy  to  spend 
more  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, because  less  would  then  be  required  for  the  support  and 
care  of  the  sick  and  helpless.  The  cultivation  of  the  habit 
of  personal  cleanliness  has  a  favorable  effect,  hIso,  upon  char- 
acter; tending  to  self-respect  and  decency  of  life. 

The  necessity  for  additionaJ  baths  in  New  York  is  brought 
out  in  ihe  accomx)anying  testimony,  and  the  satisfactory  results 
of  the  European  experiments  are  amply  attested  by  'several 
highly  competent  witnesses.  To  some  of  the  foreign  baths 
mmiicipai  laundries  ure  attached*  but  these  hav^  not  proved 
T  7 
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^ccessfnl  In  all  ca«ea;  whereas,  acoarding  to  Dr.  Albert  Shaw, 
the  municipal  baths  ^*  are  regarded  aA  a  great  success  wherever 
'they  have  been  establiBhed."  Dr.  Shaw  testified:  "The  pubtio 
haths  of  Glasgow  are  six  or  seven  in  numbep,  and  have  cost 
probably  f 600,000,  or  in  rouod  figures,  f  100,000  for  each  estab- 
Ushment.  They  contain  great  swimming  tanks  for  men  and 
fromen  separately,  aod  have  every  kind  and  sort  of  tub,  shower 
and  8x>eoial  baths,  including  Russian  and  Turkish  baths,  and 
#fler  very  special  inducements  to  school  children.  •  *  *  A 
small  charge  is  made,  school  children  in  some  of  the  towns  not 
payihg  more  than  half  a  penny,  one  American  cent»  for  a  bath.'' 
Dr.  Shaw  said  that  in  Great  Britain  "  the  aim  is  to  conduct  the 
b^ths  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  nearly  or  quite  self-sup- 
porting. Liverpool  has  a  series  of  large  baths  like  those  in 
Olasgow,  and  so  have  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds 
and  a  score  of  other  flourishing  provincial  towns.  I  should 
say  that  enough  money  is  received  from  the  patrons  upon  tiie 
kverage  to  meet  the  cost  of  operation,  but  not  enough  to  pay 
any  interest  or  sinking-fuivd  money  upon  the  investment  The 
Russian  and  Turkish  baths  conducted  in  some  of  these  estab- 
lishments are  sufficiently  profitable  to  assist  in  lightening  tlie 
expense  of  the  establishments  as  a  whole.  I  should  say  that 
from  100,000  to  150,000  people  a  year  on  the  average  patronia&e 
each  of  these  large  British  public  baths.  A  number  of  tliem 
have  very  recently  been  established  in  different  parts  of  Lonaon 
•by  the  disti-ict  and  parish  authorities.'' 

The  committee  believes  it  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  pub- 
ic health  if  New  York  should  follow  the  example  of  many  of 
the  cities  of  the  Old  World  and  open  municipal  baths  in  the 
-crowded  districts.  It,  therefore,  favors  the  building,  at  the 
•beginning,  of  at  least  one  fully  equipped  bathing  establishment 
•on  the  best  European  models,  affording  every  kind  of  bath 
desirable,  at  moderate  charges.* 

^Ab  aa  etidenoa  of  the  public  InterMt  In  this  rabject,  the  foUowtBg  Uw  may  be  dted : 
I  OHAPTBR  47S. 

I   An  act  to  eafaWlah  frae  pabUo  baths  la  cities,  TflUces  and  towns.    A|>i»roTed  by  thegOTeraor 

pby4,18K    Faflaed^three-llfthabelnff  present. 
Th«  People  oC  the  State  oC  Neir  York,  represented  fai  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enaet  aM  follows : 
SeotloalT  It  ahaU  be  Uwfolfor  any  dty.  wtaituge  or  town  to  esUbllsh  free  pabllc  baths. 

Aqj  dty,  Tttlage  or  town  may  loan  Its  credit  or  mate  appropriations  of  Its  foods  for  the  pvr- 

Ipoae  of  estabHshiniT  five  pabllc  baths. 

,  iJeo.lL   IMS  aeftshaD  take  effect  hnmedlataly. 
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BDUOATIOIT. 

With  regard  to  education,  the  committee  has  had  the  benefit 
of  the  services  of  the  University  Department  of  Sociology  at 
Columbia  College,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Fraoklin  H. 
Oiddings,  assisted  by  Mr.  John  F.  Growell,  Fellow  in  Sociology, 
and  formerly  president  of  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina.  Pro> 
fessor  Giddings'  report  forms  part  of  the  supplement,  and  touches 
upon  the  school  attendance,  educational  opportunities  and  home 
life  of  the  children  of  the  more  crowded  districts  of  the  city* 
An  exhaustive  study  was  made  of  the  school  population  of  four 
typical  tenement  blocks  of  different  nationalities^  Italians,  Rus- 
sian Jews  and  Bohemians.  A  special  examination  was  also 
made  by  competent  persons  under  Professor  Giddings  of  the 
condition  of  certain  of  our  sehoolhouses^  and  Professor  Giddings 
obtained,  also,  information  as  to  the  school  acconmiodationa 
In  his  report  he  makes  tiie  gratifying  statement  that  ^the 
foreign-bom  population  of  this  city  is  not  to  any  great  extent 
forcing  children  of  legal  school  age  into  money-earning  occupa- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  this  popiLlation  shows  a  strong  desire  to 
hare  its  children  acquire  the  common  rudlinents  of  education." 
He  adds,  and  the  committee  joins  in  the  assertion:  ^If  the 
city  does  not  provide  liberally  and  wisely  for  the  aatisfaotion 
of  this  desire,  the  blame  f(N*  the  ciric  and  moral  dangers  that 
will  threaten  our  community  because  of  ignorance,  Tloe  and 
poverty  must  rest  on  the  whole  public,  not  on  our  fofeign-bom 
retddents." 

Especial  attention  fci  called  by  the  committee  both  to  the 
commendation  of  "  the  teaching  force  **  for  its  "  general  fidelity,'' 
and  the  criticism  of  the  present  order  of  things  in  the  publle 
schools.  Facts  are  brought  out  in  Professor  Giddings'  report  as 
to  the  darkness  and  bad  sanitation  of  some  of  our  schooinouseB; 
also  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  school  accommodatione;  the  lack 
of  proper  school  playgrounds,  and  of  sufficient  kindergartens. 
These  statements  should  meet  with  the  careful  attention  of  the 
local  authorities,  as  they  accord  with  information  which  the 
committee  has  obtained  by  other  inquiry  aud  by  personal 
inspection. 
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BENTAIA 

On  the  Bobject  of  rentals,  some  special  inquiries  wer&  made 
besides  those  which  were  brought  out  from  witnesses  at  the 
public  ^hearings.  In  sooie  cases  it  has  been  found  that  tiie 
rental  profit  of  landlords  has  been  as  high  as  26  per  cent  of 
tiie  amoont  invested  by  thrai,  but  tbose  houses  were  old  and 
In  bad  sanitary  condition  and  ita  great  need  of  repair.  They 
were  constructed  before  the  later  laws  on  the  subject  were 
passed  and  were  in  many  respects  not  subject  to  their  operation. 

There  are  four  disitinct  classes  of  tenement-houses  in  the 
dty  of  New  York:  (1)  The  house  with  but  one  apartment -on  a 
floor.  This  class  includes  dwelling-houses  which  have  been 
remodeled  or  conyerted  to  tenement-house  purposes;  (2)  the 
house  with  two  apartments  on  a  floor,  entered  from  a  common 
hall  running  through  the  house  at  the  side;  (3)  the  hot»B  with 
three  apartments  on  a  floor,  two  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear, 
wilii  the  hall  in  the  center  of  tiie  house,  between  the  two  front 
apartments  and  leading  to  the  rear  apartment,  and  (4)  the 
house  with  four  apartments  un  a  floor,  with  a  hall  running 
through  the  center  of  the  house.  This  is  the  class  known  as 
the  '^  double-decker,"  and  usually  has  two  stores  or  a  store  and 
liquor  saloon  on  the  ground  or  basement  floor. 

From  sucb  general  information  as  this  committee  has  been 
able  to  obtain,  it  seems  that  when  a  tenement-house  is  properly 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  present  laws,  kept  in  good 
repair  and  in  excellent  sanitary  condition,  one  of  the  first  class, 
namely,  the  single  fiathouse,  produces  a  net  profit  to  the  owner 
of  about  nine  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  equity;  one  of 
the  second  class,  namely,  the  one  with  two  apartments^  such 
as  baths,  water-closets,  i*angie8,  boilers  and  stationary  wa«h- 
tubs  furnished  by  the  landlord  in  each  apartment,  realizes  a  net 
profit  to  the  owner  of  about  eight  i^r  cent  on  the  value  of 
the  equity;  a  house  of  the  third  class  realizes  to  the  owner  a 
profit  of  about  nine  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  equity,  and 
one  of  the  fourth  class,  10  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  equity. 
It  is  the  usual  cu^om  of  almost  all  tenement-house  owners  to 
place  a  mortgage  of  about  one-half  the  value  of  the  premises 
on  the  property,  at  fivp  i>er  cent  interest,  thus  enhancing  the 
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value  of  tlie  rents  and  profltg  on  what  rcmainB — the  eqxdtgr. 
The  old  tenement-bouaes,  without  any  improvements,  such  as 
hare  been  mentioned,  are  the  most  profitable  because  they 
require  the  least  repairs  to  plumbing,  and  pay  a  low  water  tax. 
The  modem  tenement-house,  in  which  every  apartment  is  fur- 
nished with  a  bath,  closet,  range,  boiler  and  washtub,  are  less 
remiraeratiTe,  because  of  the  oonstant  repairs  to  plumbing  and 
the  high  water  rate.  These  figures,  however,  as  has  been  said 
above,  only  apply  to  tenement-houses  in  which  the  owners 
observe  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  maintain  them  in 
i;ocd  repair  and  in  good  sanitary  condition. 

MODEI-  TENEIVIENTS  A^D  IMI>ROVED  DWKLIJ[NGS  FOR 

TELE  POOR 

No  one  of  this  committee's  investigations  covered  a  more 
important,  field  than  that  which  concerned  the  improved  dwel- 
lings for  the  poor,  r  model  tenements,  now  existing  in  or 
near  New  York  city.  Detailed  and  careful  statements  describ- 
ing each  separate  enterprise  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the 
supplement    They  prove,  in  general: 

Finst — That  good  dwellings  reduce  the  death-iute. 

Second.— That  they  tend  to  increase  the  morality  and  self- 
resi>ect  of  the  people  living  in  them. 

Third. —  That  they  favorably  affeat  surrounding  neighbor- 
hoods. 

FonrtfL — That  they  pay,  when  properly  managed,  fair  proAts 
to  their  owners. 

This  la»t  point  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  brought  out  by 
this  investigation.  It  disproves  the  sui>position  existing  in 
some  quarters,  and  dificouraging  to  capital,  tbat  improved  dwel- 
lings can  be  bailt  and  conducted  only  when  the  investor  is 
willing  to  make  severe  sacrifices  for  philanthropy's  sake.  Model 
tenementB  do  pay. 

It  is  proper  here  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  general  con* 
ditioo  of  the  tenement  distriots  of  New  York  has  constantly 
improved  since  in  186d  the  Council  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Heaitfai 
of  the  Citizens'  Association  made  its  Important  investigatioci 
and  report  It  is  not  possible  to  say  now,  as  was  true  M 
yeans  ago,  that  a  '^  fearfully  high  death-rate  prevails  in  this 
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dty,''  or  tiiat  the  condition  of  the  tenement-hoiases  is  invariably 
bad.  The  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  present  committee 
coyer  all  the  notably  improper  tenement-houses  in  the  city,  and 
many  among  the  remainder  are  in  exc^lent  condition.  There 
are  hundreds  of  landlords  in  New  York  who  gi7e  their  buildiu^^s 
constant  care;  see  to  it  that  they  are  kept  in  repair,  that  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  orders  of  the  boai'd  of  health 
ore  complied  with,  and  to  them  much  credit  is  due,  which  it 
is  by  no  means  the  desire  of  this  committee  to  withhold.  It 
is  also  true  that  in  cleanliness  and  morals  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tenement-houses  of  New  York  compare  favorably  with  people 
in  like  circumstances  in  any  other  city.  They  respond  (juickly 
to  improved  conditions^  and  conditions  are  constantly  improving. 

SAVINGa 

On  the  subject  of  savings  this  ccmimittee  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  full  information,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  most  sa\ 
ings  banks  do  not  classify  their  depositors;  and  that  mere  are  uo 
means  of  learning  what  savings  are  made  by  the  residents  of  tene- 
ment-houses which  they  either  hoard  or  invest  otiherwise  than 
by  deposits  in  savings  banks.  The  only  banks  which  furnished 
statistics  throwing  light  upon  the  subject  were  the  CStizens' 
Savings  Bank,  on  the  Bowery  and  Canal  street,  and  tlie  Bowery 
Savings  Bank,  on  the  Bowery  and  Grand  street  An  abstract 
of  their  reports,  together  with  other  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject, is  contained  in  the  sub-report  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Eeynolds  fui'- 
nished  to  the  committee  and  hereto  annexed: 

MOBAM. 

On  the  subject  of  morals,  the  only  conditions  which  have 
been  brought  speoifloally  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  aire 
those  resulting  from  overcrowding,  da4;kness  in  the  halls,  and 
the  recent  increase  of  pi'ostitution  in  tenement-bouses.  To 
remedy  the  conditions  of  overcrowding,  this  committee  has 
recommended  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors  in  the 
employ  otf  the  board  of  health,  in  order  that  the  prcsemt 
requfirements  of  the  boand  of  health  may  be  enforced;  and  has 
suggested  that  it  be  made  mandatory  upon  the  board  of  health 
to    require    sufficient    cubic    feet    of    air    to    each    occupant. 
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On  the  tnibject  of  darkness  in  the  halte ,  tiie  committee . 
recommends  that  it  should  be  prevented  by  the  maintenance  ot 
a  light  in  the  same,  as  prescriibed  in  the  bill  annexed  to  thi» 
report,  and  subsequently  described.  It  seems  clear  to  the  com- 
mittee that  during  the  lafit  18  months  prostitution  in  tenement" 
houses  has  increased  to  an  alarming  extent  The  reason  for  this 
is  said  to  be  the  closing  of  houses  of  ill-fame  by  the  police  during 
that  time,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  drive  their  occupants 
into  tenement-houses,  where  they  have  continued  to  practice  their 
trade.  This  committee  has  not  felt  competent  to  draw  any  law 
upon  the  subject;  but  it  recommends  to  the  Legislature  that  at 
least  some  provision  be  made  to  check  this  evil  by  the  enactment 
€i  a  law  making  the  crimes  of  soliciting  and  the  maintenance  of 
houses  of  prostitution  in  tenememt-houses  offenses  punishable 
witb  more  severity  than  when  they  are  committed  elaervhere. 

THE  TENEMENT-HOUSE  COMMISSION  OF  1884. 

The  only  former  official  inquiry  upon  this  subject  in  this  State 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  chapter  448  of  the  Laws  of  1884,  which 
ap|;ainted  Alexander  Shaler,  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  S.  O.  Vanderpoel, 
Felix  Adler,  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  Moreau  Morris,  Anthony  Eeicb- 
ardt,  Joseph  J.  ODonofiue,  Abbot  Hodgman,  Charles  F.  Wiu- 
gato  and  William  V.  Esterbrook  "a  commission  to  investigate 
and  inquire  into  the  character  and  condition  of  tenement-houses^ 
lodging-houses  and  cellars  in  the  city  of  New  York."  Subse- 
quently Mr.  Ottendorfer  resigned  from  the  commission,  and  Mr. 
CSiarles  S.  Fairchild  was  elected  in  his  place.  The  time  of  the 
commission  to  report  was  extended  by  the  I^ogislature,  and  their 
report  was  not  finally  made  until  February  15,  188.j. 

The  following  twenty  recommendations  were  ma^de  by  the 
committee: 

(1)  **The  abolition  of  all  privy  vaults  in  the  city  limits  upon 
all  prc^rty  contiguous  to  all  streets  or  avenues  where  sewers 
are  laid.** 

A  law  to  that  effect  was  pass<^  in  chapter  84  of  the  Laws  of 
1887,  as  an  amendment  to  section  53  of  the  Consolidation  Act 

(4)  ^  An  amendment  of  section  663  of  the  Consolidation  Act,  so 
u  to  makfi  the  provision  that  •  tenement  or  lodging-house 
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shonld  iK>t  occupy  more  than  G5  per  centnm  of  a  city  lot  apply 
to  tenement  or  lodging-houses  thereafter  altered  or.  extended,  as 
well  as  to  those  subsequently  constructed." 

This  nH-oramendation  was  enacted  into  law  by  chapter  84  of 
the  Laws  of  1887,  but  has  been  nullified  by  a  proviso  that  the 
rule  **mRy  be  modified  in  other  special  cases  by  a  permit  from 
the  board  of  health,"  which  permit,  we  are  informed,  has  been 
usually  granted,  first  by  the  board  of  health,  and  subsequently 
by  tlie  building  department,  which  has,  by  a  later  statute,  siic- 
ceed<»d  to  the  powers  of  the  board  of  health  in  such  a  case.  A 
shuilar  amendment,  which  they  recommended  to  section  M2  of 
the  Consolidation  Act,  so  as  to  make  the  laws  concemdng  win- 
dows in  sleoping-rooms  in  tenement-houses  apply  to  those  subse 
qiiently  "allcred"  or  "extended,"  was  not  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

(3)  *'That  there  shall  be  adequate  water  supply  for  dv^uiestin  ^ 
purprses  on  each  story  that  is  inhabited  or  intended  to  be  occu- 
pied by  any  family,  either  by  the  Croton  pressure  or  by  ranks  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  building." 

Tbis  recommendation  ivas  enacted  into  law  by  chapter  84  of 
the  Laws  of  1887,  in  an  amendment  to  section  663  of  the  Con- 
solidafion  Act.  Ti^inity  Church  resisted  the  enforcement  of  ihis 
law,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  ruling  to  that  effect  from  the  General ^Term  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  City  and  County  of  New  York 
(Health  Department  v.  Trustees  of  Trinity  Church,  17  N.  Y.  Supp. 
670).  In  consequence,  the  board  of  health  has  been  unable  to 
enforce  this  statute  so  far  as  it  applied  to  tenement-houses  built 
or  used  for  that  purpose  before  the  passage  of  the  statute.  The 
board  of  health  has  appealed  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals; 
and  unless  that  court  differs  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
concerning  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  the  force  of  public 
opinion  will  be  the  only  means  by  which  tenement-house  owners 
can  be  obliged  to  furnish  their  tenants  with  those  facilities  for 
cleanliness  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  commission,  as  well  as 
of  the  former  one,  are  needed  for  the  sanitary  protectlion  of  those 
who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  tenement-houses,  as  well  as  the 
inmates  of  the  rooms  which  suffer  from  the  lack  of  water.* 

*  Dedalon  rerersed,  FebniAty  M,  18M    See  PoBtacript. 
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In  conBection  with  the  subject  of  water  fai  tenement-houseB, 
attention  is  called  to  the  question  of  cost  as  ddscussed  in  the  tes- 
timony of  Professor  Seligniaii,  and  in  the  secretary's  rexwrt 

(4)  '' An  amendment  of  section  664  of  the  Consolidation  Act,  by 
making  the  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a  janitor  or  house- 
keeper apply  to  tenement-houses  in  which  more  than  eight  fami- 
lies liYe,  instead  of,  as  previously,  only  to  those  which  were 
inhabited  by  more  than  ten  families." 

This  pit>vision  was  adopted  by  chapter  84  of  the  Laws  of  1887. 

(5)  "  An  amendment  of  section  663  of  the  Consolidation  Act,  by 
providing  '  that  all  cellars  of  tenement-houses  and  lodging-houses, 
where  they  are  located  over  filled-in  ground,  or  over  sandy 
ground,  or  ground  on  which  water  does  lie,'  shall  be  covered  with 
concretje,  laid  over  not  less  than  three  inches  thick  of  small 
broken  stone,  so  as  to  effectually  prevent  evaporation  or  damp- 
ness/ in  place  of  tlie  wot'ds,  '  It  shall  have  the  floor  of  the  cellar 
properly  cemented  so  as  to  be  water  tight'  ^ 

This  provision  was  partially  adopted  by  an  amendment  to 
that  section  of  the  Consolidation  Act  in  chapter  84  of  the  Laws 
(rf  1887  so  as  to  provide  that  the  cellar  floors  of  tenement-houses 
and  lodging-houses  thus  located  '^  shall  be  con^ered  so  as  to  effec- 
tnally  prevent  evaporation  or  dampness.'* 

(6)  ^That  all  inner  rooms  and  hallways  in  tenement-houaee 
arected  after  oi;  prior  to  the  Laws  of  1879,  shall  have  direct  light 
and  communication  with  the  external  air,  by  such  means  as  the 
board  of  health  may  direct** 

This  was  adopted  to  some  extent  In  the  prevision  of  the  amend- 
ment  to  section  6<>3  of  the  Consolidation  Act,  in  chapter  84  of  the 
Laws  of  1887,  **  every  Buch  house  erected  after  May  7,  1887,  or 
converted,  shall  have  the  halls  on  each  floor  open  directly  to  the 
external  aor,  with  suitable  windows,  and  shall  have  no  room  or 
othef  obstruction  at  the  end,  unless  sufTicient  light  or  ventilation 
is  otherwifte  provided  for  in  said  halls  in  a  manner  approved  by 
tJbe  iHwrd  of  health." 

(7)  "An  amendment  of  the  statutory  definition  of  a  ten«ment- 
honae,  so  that  it  shall  include  a  house  occupied  '  by  three  or  four 
families'  instead  of,  as  before,  by  *more  than  three  families.' •• 

This  lecovamu'jidation  was  adopted  by  the  amendment  of  seo- 
T  8 
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tfon  6G6  of  tlie  ConfloTidation  Aet  In  chcipter  84  of  the  Laws  of 
1887. 

(8)  "That  a  law  be  passed  imposing  a  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  upon  any  person  convicted  of  the  offense  of  throwing  filth, 
urine,  or  foecal  matter  into  any  waste-water  sink  or  waste-pipe  in 
any  house^  and  the  offense  of  keeping  any  filth,  urine  or  foecal 
matter  in  their  apartments,  or  upon  their  premises^  for  such  a 
length  of  time  as  to  create  a  nuisance." 

This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 653  of  the  Consolidated  Act,  in  chapter  84  of  the  Laws  of 
1887. 

(9)  "  That  the  board  of  health  be  required  to  make  a  house-til- 
house  insi)ection  twice  in  each  year  of  all  tenements  and  lodging- 
houses  in  the  city.'' 

Tlii«  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  amendment  of  seo- 
tion  658  of  the  Consolidation  Act  in  chapter  84  of  the  Laws  iff 
1887.  The  force  of  inspectors  in  the  employ  of  the  board  of 
health  ha«,  however,  proved  insuftioient  for  that  purpose,  although 
it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  boai-d  of  health  to  exempt  the 
better  class  of  apartment-houses  from  the  semi-annual  inspection. 

(10)  "That  the  sanitary  police  force  be  increased  from  30,  the 
present  nimiber,  to  40,  whose  sole  duties  shall  be  thib  inspection 
of  tenement  and  lodging-houses." 

This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 296  of  the  Consolidation  Act  in  chapter  84  of  the  Laws  of 
1887,  which  authorizes  the  detail  of  45  police  officers  to  the  use 
of  the  board  of  health  for  sanitary  puri)oses,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  there  should  be  a  still  further  increase  of  the 
inspection  force,  in  the  manner  elsewhere  stated. 

(11)  "  That  the  sanitary  inspectors,  or  the  sanitary  police,  shall 
make  a  supplemental  report  upon  all  orders  of  the  board  of 
health  witMn  a  specified  time,  say,  four  weeks  after  such  orders 
have  been  issued,  to  ascertain  whether  the  orders  of  the  board 
are  still  complied  with  in  reference  to  cellars,  lodgjiig-houses  and 
over-orowding  of  tenement-houses." 

This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 658  of  the  Consolidation  Act  in  chapter  84  of  the  Laws  of 
1887,  which  provides  that  "whenever  the  board  of  health  has 
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cause  a  reinapection  to  be  made  of  tbe  same  within  six  day« 
after  it  has  been  informed  that  the  order  has  been  obeyed." 

(12)  **That  erery  person,  or  owner,  having  the  control  of,  or 
interest  in,  any  tenement-house  shall  file  in  the  health  depart- 
ment a  notice  of  his  or  her  name  and  address,  and  also  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  property,  by  street,  number  or  otherwise,  and  also 
the  number  of  apartments  in  such  house,  tbe  number  of  rooms 
in  each  apartment,  the  number  of  persons  occupying  each  suit  of 
apartments,  and  the  trades  or  occupations  carried  on  therein, 
and  every  person  claiming  to  have  an  interest  in  any  tenement 
or  lodging-house  may  file  their  names  and  addresses  in  the  health 
department. 

''The  object  of  this  is: 

"  (a)  To  secure  accurate  statistics  of  tenement-hoase*. 

''The  commission  has  found  itself  greatly  hampered  by  the 
difficulty  of  getting  accurate  tenement-house  statistics. 

"  The  information  which  this  oommission  needs  should  always 
be  In  the  possession  of  some  department  of  the  city  government 
in  an  available  form.  The  owner  of  a  tenement-house  can  easily 
keep  the  department  informed  upon  the  points  noted,  with  slight 
expense  either  to  himself  or  to  the  department  To  correct  any 
evil  connected  with  a  tenement-house  it  is  necessary  to  easily  and 
quickly  get  all  the  facts  concerning  such  house. 

*^  (b)  To  enable  all  persons  to  receive  copies  of  all  notices  and 
orders  of  the  board  of  health  affecting  tenement-houses  which 
they  own,  or  in  which  they  claim  to  have  an  interest** 

This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 657  of  the  Consolidation  Act  in  chapter  84  of  the  Laws  of 
1887,  as  a  substitute  for  the  former  law,  which  provides  that 
"Every  tenement  or  lodging-house  shall  have  legibly  ported  or 
painted  on  the  wail  or  door  in  the  entry,  or  some  public  accessible 
place,  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  or  owners,  and  of  the 
agent  or  agents,  or  any  one  having  charge  of  the  renting  and 
collecting  of  the  rents  for  the  same."  (Laws  1867,  chapter  90^ 
section  9.)  Tlie  law  thus  repealed  had  failed  of  enforcement  on 
aoconnt  ol  tbe  opposition  not  only  of  the  owners^  but  also  of  the 
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mmaftefl  €f  teiiem«nt-1iOTi8e8.  The  latter  in  many  cases  destroyed 
w  defaced  the  notices  of  ownershap  placed  on  the  houses  in  pur* 
sun.nce  of  the  law.  As  a  general  ml^  owners  of  tenement- 
houses  In  New  York  city  have  failed  tn  obey  the  new  law  requir- 
ing a  registration  of  their  names  In  the  health  department,  and 
the  committee  is  informed  by  the  board  of  health  that  the  force 
at  its  disposal  has  been  insufBcient  to  enable  the  board  to  enforce 
the  statuta  It  is  the  opindon  of  the  committee  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  statute  is  of  great  importance,  and  they  recommend 
that  the  board  of  health  see  to  it  in  the  future  that  compliance 
therewith  be  made.  In  order  to  effect  tills,  the  committee  reeom* 
mend  tha/t  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  appropriate 
to  the  use  of  the  board  of  health  sufficient  funds  for  the  employ- 
ment of  an  additional  derk,  who  shall  take  charge  of  the  regis- 
tration books  for  tenement-houses.  The  committee  has  pre- 
pared an  amendment  which  it  hopes  will  make  the  enforcement 
of  this  lajw  more  easy  in  the  future. 

(13)  "All  notices  and  orders  of  the  board  of  health  in  relation 
to  a  tenement  or  lodging-house  shall  be  served  by  posting,  in 
some  conspicuous  place  on  the  house,  a  copy  of  the  notice  or 
order,  each  time  for  doing  the  thing  in  relation  to  which  said 
notice  or  order  was  issued.  The  porting  made  in  accordnnce 
with  the  section  shall  be  sufficient  service  for  all  purposes." 

This  recommendation  has  been  adopted  by  the  auiendmt^nt  to 
section  657  of  the  Consolidation  Act  in  chapter  84  of  Ihc  Laws 
of  1887. 

(14)  **That  a  law  be  passed  directing  the  board  of  apportion- 
ment to  set  aside  sufRcirat  funds  to  enable  the  board  of  health 
to  execute  its  own  orders  in  case  of  necessity,  the  amount  to  be 
stated  by  the  boai^  of  health  in  their  annual  estimates  for 
expenditures." 

This  recommendation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Legislaturei 

(15)  "  That  the  board  of  health  shall  appoint  a  statistician  or 
r^istrar,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  prepare  the  statistics  of  the 
board  ux>on  special  subjects,  and  make  semi-annual  reports  up«i 
the  same  to  the  State  Board  of  Health." 
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1/B»  recoaunendation  haa  been  followed  by  tbe  board  of  health 
under  authority  conferred  by  the  amendment  of  section  585  of 
tiie  Oonsolidatioai  Act  in  chapter  84  (tf  the  Laws  of  1887. 

(16)  ^That  the  board  of  health  shall  be  required  to  make  an 
annual  report  of  all  of  its  work  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York." 

This  reoommendataon  has  been  adopted  by  the  amendment  of 
sectioii  533  of  the  Consolidation  Act  in  chapter  84  of  the  Laws 
of  1887. 

(17)  ^Tbat  the  mayor  and  delegates  to  be  selected  by  the 
departments  of  health,  public  works,  bureau  of  buildings  and 
street-cleaning,  be  required  to  meet  annually,  between  the  15th 
and  30th  days  of  November  of  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
reoommending  such  improvements  in  the  laws^  or  the  execution 
of  ^e  laws,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.'' 

This  reoommendation  has  been  adopted  by  the  amendment  of 
section  533  of  the  Ck>nsolidation  Act  in  chapter  84  of  the  Laws  of 
1887.  The  recommendation  of  this  committee  upon  that'  subject 
i^ill  be  found  among  its  other  specific  recommendations. 

(18)  "  That  the  opening  of  Leonard  street  through  Pell  street,, 
as  has  been  recomsnended  in  former  years,  be  carried  out."  • 

This  recommendation  has  been  virtually  adopted  by  the  loca*- 
tion  of  a  park  at  Mulberry  Bend,  though  the  buildings  have  not 
yet  been  removed  from  the  site. 

(19)  **That  the  dty  establish  free  winter  baths  throughout 
the  tenement-house  districts  of  the  city." 

This  reconmiendation  has  not  been  adopted.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  the  matter  of  baths  is  of  great  importance,  and, 
coDsequen.tly,  this  oommittee  unites  in  a  recommendation  that 
bathing  establishments,  at  which  a  <mell  charge  shall  be  made,, 
be  constructed.  The  reasons  for  this  are  set  forth  at  greater 
length  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

(20)  **  That  electric  lights  be  plaeed  in  the  streets  of  the 
tenement-hotise  districta" 

This  reoommendation  has  not  been  fully  carried  into  effect 
Li  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  the  matter  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, and,  consequently,  it  has  united  in  a  second  recommenda- 
tku  to  tlie  same  effeot 
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LAWS  OF  OTHER  STATES  AND  COTTNTEtlEa 

This  committee  has  made  a  eareZul  examination  of  the 'laws 
regulating  the  oonstniction  and  use  of  tenement-houses  and 
dwellings  for  the  poor  in  other  States  and  foreign  countries,  sm 
well  as  those  in  force  now  and  previously  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  As  a  result  of  tihis  inyestigation,  they  are  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  laws  of  this  State  are,  in  this  res^pect,  superior 
to  any  that  prevail  elsewhere.  The  statutes  of  other  States  upon 
the  subject  are  very  meagre  and  in  many  oasetj  are  substantial 
copies  of  laws  that  have  been  passed  here.  Tlie  only  foreign 
statute  which  they  think  it  would  be  wise  to  follow  is  a  clause 
in  the  British  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  of  1890  (see 
53  and  54  Vict.,  ch.  70,  section  21),  which  provides  for  the  con- 
demnation of  unsanitary  buildings,  upon  compensation  to  the 
owners^  and  contains  careful  provisions  to  prevent  any  undue 
increase  in  such  compensation  because  of  excessive  profits  due 
to  overcrowding,  sanitary  defects  or  lack  of  repair.  Eminent 
philanthiopists  and  students  oi  social  science,  who  have  testified 
before  this  committee,  have  called  attention  to,  and  in  some  cases 
have  recommended  the  adoption  of  laws  similar  to  those  which 
prevail  in  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  by  which  in  Q-reat  Britain 
municipalities  are  authorized  to  construct  tenement  and  lodging- 
houses  and  let  them  to  their  inhabitants,  and  in  Belgium  the  State, 
through  banks,  which-it  controls,  may  loan  money  to  artisans  for 
the  pupi>oee  of  constructing  their  own  dwellings.  An  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  by  the  committee  has  idiown  that  large 
amounts  of  money  have  been  expended  for  the  first  purpose  in 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  The  result  is  said  to  be  an  improvement 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  inhabitants;  but  the  proof  of 
this  is  not  conclusively  established  by  the  statistics.  Oomplainta 
have  been  made,  on  the  other  hand,  by  taxpayers  and  property- 
owners,  that  the  result  has  been  to  greatly  increase  the  tax. 
rates  and  also,  to  some^  extent,  to  diseoui*age  imiprovement  in 
similar  buildings  constructed  by  private  owners^  In  Liverpool, 
taxpayers  and  property-owners  have  formed  an  association  which 
has  retained  counsel  with  the  object  of  checking  any  further 
expenditures  in  that  direotion.    This  committee  is  not  prei^ared 
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to  recommend  either  of  these  meaaures;  nor  other  meamref  of  a 
somewhat  similar  charaoter  urged  by  diBtingaiahed  sociolo^cal 
ecfaolars  and  philantliropista 

The  lawB  adopted  at  the  reoommendation  of  the  oeMDmiasioii 
of  188^  have  hitherto  failed  to  accomplish  much  of  the  relief 
which  wa«  expected  from  them.  Thia  is  due,  In  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  largely  to  two  causes:  (1)  The  fact  that  the 
board  of  health  haa  not  a  sufficient  force  at  its  disposal  to  compel 
their  enforcement ;  and  (2)  tha/t  subsequent  laws,  especially  chap- 
ter 288  of  the  Laws  of  1887,  chapter  486  of  the  Laws  of  1890  and 
chapter  39  of  the  Laws  of  1891,  and  chapters  275  and  329  of  the 
Law*8  of  1892,  have  given,  at  first  to  the  board  of  health  and  subse- 
quently to  the  building  department,  power  to  dispense  with  the 
enforcement  of  these  laws  in  particular  instances;  the  practical 
i-csuir  being  tliat  such  dispensation  has  been  given  to  almost 
every  applicant  These  two  evils  this  committee  has  sought  to 
obviate  in  the  bills  whioh  it  has  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
Legislature. 

This  committee  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  many  chVinges 
m  th<»  laws,  or  any  which  are  radical.  Many  of  the  evils  of 
"i^hich  complaint  has  been  made  are  the  natural  result  of  poverty, 
and  this  committee  does  not  feel  itself  competent  to  draw  a  bill 
which  could  legislate  poverty  out  of  existence. 

SPECIFIC  B1EOOMMEKDATION& 
This  committee  rec<Mnmends: 

1  —  DESTRUCTION  OF  UNSANITARY  BUILDINGa 
That  power  be  given  to  the  board  of  health  to  institute  con- 
demnation proceedings  for  the  destruction  of  buildings  w^hich  are 
m  unsanitary  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation;  with  provision 
for  reasonable  compensation  to  the  owners  in  case  of  such 
destructioiL 


Nothing  is  more  clearly  shown  in  this  report  Uttecn  the  neoes- 
sity,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  health,  of  .destroying  under 
due  process  ot  law  the  oldest  and  worst  tenement-houses  in  the 
oitj. 
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Under  ezfetlng  laws  the  board  of  healtli  is  niuibTe  to  compel 
the  destruction  of  tenement -housea,  which,  in  iheir  opinion,  are 
BO  nnfit  for  human  habitation  thait  no  repairs  or  renovation  can 
remedj  the  evils  which  they  cauae.  Such  buildings  can  not  now 
be  thus  destroyed  unleas  they  amount  to  a  nuisance,  in  which 
case  the  owner  receives  no  compensation.  This  committee  has 
consequently  dmwn  a  bill  providing  for  the  condemnation  of 
such  buildings,  and  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to  the 
owner  thereof  in  case  of  their  deBtruction.  This  bill  has  been 
modeled  upon  a  similar  statute  which  has  worked  satisfactorily 
in  Great  Britain.  It  expressly  provides  that  no  comipensatioo 
shall  be  given  on  account  of  any  increase  in  the  rental  of  a 
building  because  of  its  overcrowding  or  use  for  illegal  purposes; 
that  in  case  such  a  building  is  in  a  state  of  defective  sanitation, 
or  is  not  in  reasonably  good  repair,  the  amount  estimated  as  its 
value  shall  be  what  it  would  have  been  worth  if  put  into  a  sani- 
tary condition  and  reasonably  good  repair,  after  deducting  the 
estimated  expense  of  such  improvement;  and  that  in  case  the 
building  is  unfit  and  not  reasonably  caipable  of  being  made  fit 
for  human  habitation,  the  amount  of  compensation  shall  not 
exceed  the  A^alue  of  the  materialsi 

a  CONSTRUCTION   OP   TENEMENT-HOUSES  HEEEAPTER 

TO  BE  BUII/P, 

That  the  construction  of  tenement-houses  be  improved  so  as 
to  afford  more  light  and  air  to  their  inhabitants  and  safety 
frt«n  fire,  and,  therefore, 

That  the  present  law  be  amended  by  depriving  the  board  of 
health  and  the  building  department  of  the  power  to  dispense 
with  the  requirements  oonceraiing  the  amount  of  open  space  to 
be  left  on  the  lots  where  they  are  constructed;  and 

That  no  tenement  or  lodging-house  subsequently  constructed 
shall  occupy  more  than  70  pereentum  of  an  interior  city  lot;  nor 
more  than  90  p^rcentum  of  a  comer  lot;  and  that,  in  computing 
the  amount  of  the  lot  covered  by  building,  all  shafts  or  courts 
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of  lesB  thaB  25  square  feet  in  area  shall  be  ocmsidered  as  part 
of  the  solid  building  and  not  as  part  of  the  freenair  space. 
Also  as  to  details  as  followa: 

a.  That  no  shaft  or  court  hereafter  ooiKitraoted  in  a  tenemenf- 
house,  except  elevator  shafts  or  stairoase  wells,  shall  be  coveired 
witii  a  roof,  skylight  or  otherwise. 

b.  That  the  walls  of  all  shafts  or  courts  hereafter  constructed 
in  tenement-houses  shall  be  fireproof.* 

c  That  in  all  tenement-houeea  hereafter  constructed  the  flrsi 
floor  oyer  the  cellar  or  basement  shall  contain  no  openings  into 
the  body  of  the  house  and  shall  be  fireproof. 

d.  That  in  all  tenement-houses  hereafter  constructed,  an  open 
area  shall  be  constructed  from  the  level  of  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  and  extending  the  full  width  of  the  house,  which  shall  con- 
tain a  staircase  to  give  access  to  the  cellar  fi-om  the  street,  with 
a  proviso  that  these  provisions  concerning  the  openings  in  and 
•ficess  to  the  oellais  and  basements  rhall  not  apply  to  fireproof 
stnictures,  nor  to  buildings  of  more  than  25  feet  in  width,  of 
five  stories  or  less«  with  no  more  than  one  suite  of  rooms  on  a 
floor. 

e.  That  dumbwaiters  and  elevators  or  lifts  in  all  tenement- 
honaes  hereafter  constructed  which  are  not  fireproof,  shall  be 
located  on  the  exterior  walls  and  shall  have  no  opening  into  the 
cellar;  and  shall  be  separated  from  the  cellar  l^  solid  brick 
walls  and  from  the  other  stories  of  the  house  by  fireproof  walls. 
The  openings  to  the  elevators  or  lifts  in  the  stories  above  the 
cellar  to  be  provided  with  fireproof  doors  hung  to  metal  frames; 
with  a  proviso  that  this  shall  not  apply  to  elevators  operated 
by  a  condnctor  stationed  within  the  car,  whidi,  however,  if  they 
run  to  the  cellar,  must  be  inclosed  there  with  fireproof  walls  and 

•Xhte  ta  In  teot  ooTwed  by  reqalnaiaBli  of  the  «dtUnc  baflding  Iawi. 
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have  their  celhrdoor  fireproof,  hung  In  a  metal  frame,  and  Belt- 
closing. 

f .  That  in  all  tenement^MniseB  hereafter  oansimcted  all  parti- 
tions shall  be  solid;  and  all  BtalrcaseB  fireproof^  except  stair- 
cases in  buildings  not  more  than  25  feet  wide,  which  are  not 
more  than  five  stories  high  and  which  contain  bnt  one  suite  of 
zooms  on  a  floor. 

g.  That  no  fanlight  or  window  shall  be  hereafter  placed  in 
the  partition  or  wall  between  the  hall  of  any  tenement-house 
which  is  not  fireproof  and  any  room  in  the  same. 

h.  That  in  all  tenement-honses  hereafter  constructed  each 
room  must  have  a  separate  window  opening  into  the  outer  air; 
and 

i  Each  water-closet  must  hare  b  window  opening  Into  the 
outer  air;  and  the  fioor  of  each  water-closet  must  be  made  water- 
proof, so  that  it  can  be  washed  or  fiushed  without  leaking. 


A  bin  embodying  all  tliese  recommendatioDB  has  been  pre- 
pared; and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee^ — for  reasons  stated 
more  fully  in  a  preTions  part  of  tills  report,  and  also  in  the  sup- 
plement to  the  same, —  these  provisions  will  greatly  decrease 
the  danger  from  fire,  as  well  as  promote  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tenement-houses  by  securing  more  light  and  better  venti- 
lation, without  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  construction.  The 
present  laws  requdre  in  all  tenement-houses,  five  stories  and 
more  in  height,  that  the  first  floor  shall  be  fireproof —^though  it 
may  be  pierced  by  a  staircase  or  otherwise. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  laws  relating  to  tenement-houses 
and  lodging-houses  in  the  city  of  New  York  prescribe  that  no 
tenement-houses  or  lodging-houses  in  this  city  upon  an  ordinary 
lot  shall  occupy  more  than  65  per  centum  of  the  said  lot,  and  in 
fEe  same  proportion  if  the  lot  be  greater  or  less  in  (rize  than  2Sx 
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100  feet;  bnt  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  corner  lots,  and 
may  be  modified  or  changed  In  special  caBes  as  to  lodg^g-houaea 
by  the  department  of  buildings. 

Section  667  of  the  same  law,  as  amended  bj  dttupter  329  of  the 
Laws  of  1892,  also  prescribes  as  follows:  ''The  board  of  health 
shall  hare  authority,  within  present  provisions  of  law,  to  make 
other  regulations  than  the  foregoing  in  special  cases  as  to  the 
proportion  of  any  lot  to  be  covered  by  any  tenement  or  lodging 
house  ♦  ♦  •  light  a^d  ventilation  •  ♦  •when  it 
shall  be  satisfied  that  such  regulations  will  secure  equally  well 
the  health  of  the  occupants  and  the  public  health,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  in  all  such  cases  any  modifications  made  by  such 
regulations,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  a  per- 
mit in  writing  issued  by  the  said  board  of  health." 

Your  conmiittee  finds  that  under  this  discretionary  power  the 
area  of  tenements  erected  on  25-foot  lots  has  been  increased 
from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  lob 

&  PREVENTION  OP  XTBE. 

That  further  precautions  be  taken  to  decrease  the  danger  from 
fire  in  tenement-houses  already  constructed;  that  for  thid  pur- 
pose a  law  be  passed  forbidding,  after  the  first  day  of  September,. 
1895^  (a)  the  stomge  in  any  tenement-house  of  feed,  hay  or  straw; 
(b)  the  maintenance  after  that  date  of  any  bakery  or  place  of 
business  in  which  fat  is  boiled  in  any  tenement-house  more  than 
three  stories  in  height,  in  which  more  than  two  families  live  on 
one  floor,  and  wMch  is  not  fireproof;  (o)  l&at  after  said  date  all 
openings  into  the  halls  or  other  parts  of  tenement-houses  from 
bakeries  or  places  of  business  in  which  fat  is  boiled  shall  be 
closed  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  fire  and  smoke 
from  them  into  other  parts  of  the  house,  and  (d)  that 
after  the  same  date  all  transoms  and  windows  opening 
into  halls  from  any  portion  of  any  tenement-house  where  painty 
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oil,  splritnous  liquors  or  drags  are  stored  or  ^ept  for  sale  shall 
be  remored  and  closed  up  as  solidly  as  the  rest  of  the  wall,  and 
all  doors  leading  into  any  such  hall  or  ro(»n  from  a  place  thus 
used  in  a  tenement-house  shall  be  made  fireproof. 


The  number  of  fires  fn  tenement-houses  which  are  started  In 
bakeries  and  otiier  places  of  the  character'  desorlbed  is  a  fact 
which  deserves  attention  by  the  entire  community,  as  well  as  by 
the  Legislature.  The  "cruller  fire,^'  or  fire  started  by  the  spil- 
ling of  fat  used  in  the  cooking  of  crullers,  has  become  a  by-word 
among  fire  insurance  men  and  other  experts.  It  has  been  urged 
upon  the  committee  that  where  any  business  whatever  is  con- 
ducted in  the  basement  or  first  floor  of  any  tenement-house,  the 
wall  into  the  hall  should  be  closed  solidly,  not  only  as  to  tran- 
soms and  windows,  but  as  to  doom  also.  The  committee  is  not 
prepared  to  ask  for  such  a  radical  measure,  but  has  deemed  it 
important  to  pec<mmiend  the  regulations  herewith  presented,  in 
rlew  of  the  fact  that  while  tenement-houses  oonstitate  less  than 
one-third  of  the  buildings  in  the  city,  they  supply  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  fires,  A  bill  has  been  drawn,  which  it  is  believed  will 
not  unduly  interfere  with  the  transaction  of  any  business  of  the 
character  meutumedy  or  with  the  wants  of  the  oommunity. 

L  HEIGHT  OP  BASEMEOT?  CEILINQS  ABOVE   GROUND. 

That  ceilings  of  all  basements  occupied  as  human  habitations 
be  at  least  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground  adjoining. 


Such  a  bill  has  also  been  prepared.  While  In  cellars  or  base- 
ments the  moisture  from  rainfall  may  be  confined  in  a  large 
measure  by  concrete  walls  and  tight  flooring,  yet  even  when 
these  are  in  place  a  certain  amount  will  penetrate  them.  When 
people  live  constantly  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  especially 
when  they  sleep  in  a  place  where  they  are  exposed  to  moisture, 
there  is  a  tendency  among  them  to  certain  forms  of  disease. 
Ventilation  of  basements  both  supplies  the  fresh  air  necessary 
to  cai  ry  on  the  proper  functions  of  life,  and  carries  off  the  moist- 
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uTt  which  wotM  otherwlBe  do  Injnry.  Experience  ppoveti  Hiat 
while  the  air  will  renew  itself  in  basementfi  having  ceilings  one 
foot  above  the  sidewalk^  there  is  not  sufficient  volume  of  it  in 
movement,  and  every  foot  added  to  this  height  increases  the  vol- 
ume of  air  in  movement 

The  present  provision  of  the  law  permitting  the  occupancy  of 
basements  the  ceilings  of  which  are  but  one  foot  above  the  levei 
of  the  sidewalk  also  fails  to  afford  sufficient  sunlight  to  enter 
the  premises. 

5.  REMOVAL  OP  WALLPAPEB. 

That  no  wallpaper  shall  be  used  in  any  tenement  or  lodging 
bouse  subsequently  constructed,  and  that  wallpaper  now  on 
walls  or  ceilings  of  any  tenement  or  lodging-house  shall  be 
removed  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  an  act  for  that 
purpose;  the  board  of  health  to  have  power  to  maJLe  exceptioiui 
in  certain  specified  casea 

Such  a  bill  has  been  drawn  by  the  committee,  with  a  provision 
authorizing  the  board  of  health  to  permit  wallpaper  to  be  used 
in  the  better  class  of  apartment-houses,  or  in  houses  in  whidi 
not  more  than  one  family  occupies  the  same  floor,  or  in  apart* 
menta  which  contain  more  than  three  rooms. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  sanitary  experts  that  wallpaper  attracts 
dirt  and  germs  of  disease;  that  it  is  hard  to  dean  and  to  diaii^ 
feet,  and  that  it  harbors  vermia. 

e.  THE  MGHTDra  OP  HAIIA 

\ 
That  the  owners  of  houses  in  which  the  halls  are  not  sulB- 

ciently  lighted  from  without  shall  be  compelled  to  supply  in 

such  halls  sufficient  artificial  light,  and  that  the  halls  of  all 

tenement-houses  upon  each  fioor  shall  be  lighted  until  10  o^clock 

at  night 

The  testimony  taken  and  examinations  made  by  this  commtt< 
tee  have  satisfied  it  that  the  darkness  of  the  halls  of  the  tea** 
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^ent-Iionses  af  nlglif  and  the  darkness  tiy  'day  of  the  Halls  with- 
jovt  windows  in  many  tenement-houses  have  promoted  the  aocn- 
innTation  of  filth  and  of  germs  of  disease;  haye  been  a  frequent 
loause  of  accidents,  and  have  also  facilitated  immorality  and 
erime.  The  darkness  of  halls  is  also  a  serious  danger  in  case  of 
fire.  For  this  reason  the  committee  has  drawn  a  bill  which 
provides  that  in  every  tenement  or  lodging-house  the  owner  or 
lessee  ^all  keep  a  light  burning  in  the  hallway  upon  each  floor 
from  sunset  to  10  p.  m^  and  that  in  every  tenement-house  in 
which  there  is  a  hallway  without  a  window  a  light  shall  also  be 
maintained  by  the  owner  or  lessee  in  such  hallway  between  the 
hours  of  8  a.  UL  and  10  p.  m.  Laws  requiring  lights  through- 
out the  night  in  corridors  and  on  staircases  in  hotels,  boarding 
and  lodging-houses,  are  in  force  in  ]!ilassachusetts;  and  similar 
laws  exist  in  other  States.  In  this  State  laws  and  local  regu- 
lations are  in  force  requiring  red  lights  in  hotel  corridors. 

7.  OVERCROWDINO. 
That  the  law  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  mandatory  upon  the 
board  of  health  to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  tenement-houses, 
80  that  in  case  of  insufficient  ventilation  at  least  400  cubic  feet  of 
air  shall  be  afforded  to  each  adult  and  200  to  each  child  under  12 
occupying  a  room  in  such  tenement-houses  instead  of  leaving  the 
game  discretionary  with  the  board  of  healthi  as  is  the  case  at 
present. 


This  provision  is  obviously  desirable,  and  with  an  fnoreased 
force  at  the  disposal  of  the  board,  this  work  can  be  done  more 
effectively.    Such  a  bill  has,  therefore,  been  prepared. 

a  TETE  USE  OP  TENEI^IENT-HOUSES  FOR  LODGING- 
HOUSES,  STABLES  AND  FOB  STORAGE  AND  HAND^ 
UNG  OP  RAGS. 

That  the  board  of  health  shall  not  be  permitted,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  allow  a  tenement-house  to  be  used  as  a  lodging- 
bouse,  stable  or  for  the  storage  or  handling  of  rags. 
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These  uses  of  a  teDemeijiMioiise  are  all  liable  to  cause  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases,  and  the  board  of  health  desires 
to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  its  present 
authority  to  make  exceptions  to  the  law  forbidding  such  uses 
of  tenement-house&  Accordingly  this  committee  has  drafted 
£uch  an  amendment  to  the  existing  law  upon  the  subject 

d.  DISCRETIONAIIY  POWERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

That  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  board  of  health  in  regard 
to  tenements  and  lodging-houses  be  restricted  so  that  they  shall 
only  apply  to  cellars  and  ventilation  and  permission  as  to  priv- 
ate schools  in  tenement-houses;  and,  in  certain  cases,  as  to  the 
use  of  wallpaper  in  tenement-houses,  and  only  to  regulations 
concerning  these  which  are  consistent  with  the  other  provisions 
of  the  act. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 6G7  of  the  Consolidation  Act  by  chapter  820  of  the  Laws  of 
1892  was  unwise.  Said  amendment  gave  the  board  of  health 
discretionary  power  to  nullify  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  title 
of  th«  Consolidation  Act  in  relation  to  tenement  and  lodging- 
houses  by  dispensing  with  their  execution  in  certain  cases.  It 
seems  to  this  committee  that  section  007,  as  originally  enacted, 
gives  quite  sufficient  power  in  this  respect  to  said  board. 

Section  667,  as  originally  enacted,  is  as  follows:  "The  board  of 
health  shall  have  authority  to  make  other  regulations  as  to 
cellars  and  as  to  ventilation,  consistent  with  the  foregoing, 
where  it  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  regulations  will  secure 
eijnally  well  the  health  of  the  occupants.'' 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  "The  board  of  health  shall  have 
authority,  within  present  provisions  of  law,  to  make  other  regu- 
lations than  the  foregoing  in  special  cases  as  to  the  proportion 
of  any  lot  to  be  covered  by  any  tenement  or  lodging-house,  as  to 
cellars,  supply  of  water  above  the  first  floor  in  any  house  and  the 
providing  of  fixtures  therefor,  ligbt  and  ventilation,  and  the  use 
of  building  or  premises  occupied  for  a  tenement-house  for  a 
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school  or  stable  op  for  storage  of  rags,  when  it  shall  be  satisfied 
that  such  regulations  will  secure  equally  well  the  health  of  the 
occupants  and  the  public  health,  provided,  however,  that  in  all 
such  caaes  any  modifications  made  by  such  regulations  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  a  permit  in  writing  issued 
by  the  said  board  of  health/' 

This  committee,  consequently,  advises  the  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 667  by  the  enactment  of  its  original  language  and  has 
drafted  such  a  bill.  The  committee,  however,  suggests,  as  stated 
above,  the  continued  power  to  permit  private  schools  in 
tenementa 

10.  THE  PILING  OF  OWNER'S  NAME. 
Tliat  the  present  law  requiring  the  owner  and  every  x>erson 
having  control  of  a  tenement  or  lodging-house  to  file  in  the 
department  of  health  a  notice  containing  his  name  and  address 
and  description  of  property  be  amended  so  as  to  make  the  same 
more  easy  of  enf oroement 


A  bill  for  this  purpose  has  also  been  prepared.  And  the 
committee  further  recommends  that  the  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment  appropriate  annually  to  the  use  of  the  board 
of  health  sufficient  funds  for  the  employment  of  a  special  clerk 
to  record  and  index  the  notices  thus  filed.  (This  subject  is 
fully  discussed  in  that  part  of  this  report  concerning  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  oonmiission  of  1884.) 

IL  INCREASE  OP  THE  HEALTH  BOARD'S  INSPECnON 

FORGE. 

That  15  additional  sanitary  inspectors  be  added  to  the  force 
of  the  health  depai*tnient,  and  that  5  more  sanitary  police 
be  detained  from  the  police  department  to  the  health  depart- 
ment, and  that  all  police  officers  hereafter  detailed  from  the 
police  department  be  selected  for  their  peculiar  fitness  fi'om 
amongst  those  who  shall  pass  a  civil  service  examination  by 
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the  supervisory  bo«cd  of  oommissioiiefB  of  fhe  New  York  immM 
pal  ciril  seryioe. 


The  larger  part  of  the  work  of  this  eommittee,  and  Mpecialijr 
of  the  honse-to^Lonse  examinations  by  its  agents^  tends  to  ebem 
the  absolute  necessity  of  snch  an  enlargement  of  the  force  sf 
inspection  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  and  a  law  to 
that  end  is  herewith  submitted.  It  is  necessary  not  only  thflt 
the  law  should  be  obeyed  which  requires  two  semi-annual 
inspections  of  tenement-houses,  bat  that  the  inspections  should 
be  virtually  continuous. 

12.  SMALL  PARKS,  WITH  PLAYGROUNDa^ 

That  within  the  next  three  years  not  less  than  two  small 
paries,  a  part  of  each  of  which  shall  be  constructed  as  publie 
playgrounds,  shall  be  laid  oat  and  begun  in  the  district  east 
of  the  Bowery  and  Oatharine  street  and  south  of  Fourth  streeA, 
and  that  the  city  be  authorized  to  issue  its  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  13,000,000  for  such  purposes. 


In  the  part  of  the  city  —  thus  designated  as  most  urgently 
In  need  of  the  benefits  of  small  parks  and  of  playgrounds  dwells^ 
as  already  stated,  a  population  of  324,000  persons.  Each  point 
in  the  circumference  of  this  tract  is  not  less  than  500  feet  from 
any  existing  or  proposed  park,  and  750  feet  from  either  the 
North  or  East  river.  The  exact  district  in  which  the  committee 
believes  the  first  additional  small  parks  should  be  constructed 
has  an  area  of  over  400  acres  (402.16),  with  a  quarter  of  a 
million  inhabitants  (248,908).  In  a  portion  of  this  latter  distriot 
(Sanitary  District  A,  Ward  11)  the  density  is  double  that  of 
the  most  crowded  part  of  any  other  city  in  the  civilized  world; 
and  over  its  entire  extent  the  density  reaches  the  extraordinaiy 
figure  of  C19  to  the  acre. 

This  committee  presents  a  bill  compelling  the  board  of  street 
opening  and  improvement  to  locate  and  begin  the  construction 
T  10 


of  such  parks  within  three  years,  and  the  appropriation  of 
f3,000,000  to  be  raised  by  bonds  for  that  purpose.  The  bill 
permits  schoolhoases  and  munieipol  bathhonses  to  be  erected 
on  these  especial  parka 

Another  bill  provides  that  such  additional  bonds  be 
issued  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
park  at  Mulberry  Bend,  and  further  provides  for  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  complete  the  two  other  parks  already 
undertaken  under  the  Small  Parks  Act  The  bill  does  not 
abridge  the  right  of  the  city  to  expend  1,000,000  annually  under 
the  Small  Parks  Act 

13.  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Tliat  no  school  building  shall  be  hereafter  erected  without 
the  same  being  provided  with  a  good  and  sufficient  playground, 
or  playgrounds,  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  number  of  scholars 
in  said  school;  and  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  prox>er  and  suf- 
ficient oi)en-air  playgrounds  be  attached  to  the  schools  now 
existing. 

The  committee  urges  in  the  strongest  possible  way  that  play- 
grounds be  provided  for  thechildren  attending  the  public  schools. 
It  is  well  known  that  to  enable  children  to  undergo  the  physical 
strain  imposed  on  them  while  getting  their  education,  exercise 
is  necessary.  The  various  outdoor  games  involving  exercise  are 
all  health-giving,  as  exercise  taken  in  the  open  air  is  much 
more  valuable  than  that  ta^cen  indoors.  The  natural  instincts 
of  children  all  tend  in  the  direction  of  physical  amusement;  but 
we  can  not  expect  them  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  play-hour 
by  running  about  in  dark  basements.  These  are  their  only 
playgrounds  in  many  of  our  public  schools,  while  in  most  of  the 
schools,  where  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  children  is  spent,  the 
facilities  for  exercise  are  utterly  inadequate.  \Miat  is  needed 
is  at  least  one  lai^  playground  attached  to  each  school,  and 
provision  for  this  in  future  schoolhouses  is  contained  in  one 
of  the  bills  herewith  submitted. 
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The  following  recoaunendatioiis,  with  the  exception  of  the 
final  one,  are  unaccomxianied  by  bills: 

14.  RAPID  TBANSni 
That,  as  one  of  the  principal  means  of  prevention  of  over- 
crowding of  houses  and  districts,   rapid    ti'ansit    facilitieB  be 
pushed  forward  as  vigorously  as  possible. 


Tlirou.^h  the  peculiar  geographical  shape  of  Manhattan  islan^^ 
and  the  breadth  of  the  waters  on  two  sides  of  its  large  triangle^ 
great  beneffts  accrue  to  the  residents  from  a  sanitary  standpoint, 
owing  to  the  abundant  fresli  air  and  excellent  faeililies  for 
drainage  through  the  North  and  East  rivers.  But  the  crowding 
of  population  described  in  various  parts  of  this  report,  while 
it  can  be  dealt  with  favorably  by  several  nietliods  herewith 
suggested,  can,  it  is  believed,  be  more  effectually  remedied  bj 
a  suificient  system  of  rapid  transit  than  in  any  other  way, 

15.  MUNICIPAL  BATHING  ERTABLISIIAfENTS. 
That,  in  addition  to  the  free  floating  baths,  maintained  In 
the  summer  months^  the  city  should  open  in  the  crowded  di* 
tricts  fully  equipped  bathing  establislunents,  on  tlie  best  Euro- 
pean models,  and  with  moderate  charges. 


The  committee  malce  the  above  recoinmendation  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  health.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  popu- 
lation are  without  sufficient  bathing  facilities,  while  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  bathing  habit  increases  among  them  in  propor- 
tion to  the  opportunities  afforded.  The  baths  now  maintained 
by  benevolent  organizations  at  small  charges  are  principally 
rain  baths.  The  bathing  habit  abroad  has  been  greatly  increased 
owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  swimming  baths,  and  it  is  believed 
that  municipal  establishments  here  will  be  more  successful  in 
accomplishing  their  purposes  if  swimming  baths  be  included 
in  their  arrangementa 
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16.  DRINIONO  FOUNTAINB  AMD  lAVATOBIEB. 

That  numerous  drinking  fountains  and  sufficient  public  lava* 
tories  be  establishjed  in  the  tenement-house  districta 


The  most  crowded  districts  of  the  city  are  destitute  of  sucli 
ordinary  conrenienoes;  and  the  same  should  be  promptly  pro- 
Tided.  In  foreign  cities,  as  appeared  in  the  testimony  at  the 
|Mblic  hearings,  lavatories  of  an  elaborate  character  have  been 
tailt,  with  accommodations    for  which  moderate  charges  ai:e 


17.  ELECTRIC  WGHTa 
That  the  electric  light  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possible 
Oroughout  all  parts  of  the  tenement-houae  districts. 


The  committee  believes  that  great  good  would  result  from 
Ike  extension  of  the  electric  light  system  throughout  the  whole 
«ity.  It  is  beyond  question  that  nothing  tends  so  much  to  pre- 
vent crime  in  the  streets  as  abundance  of  light  While  some 
pw^ions  of  the  city  are  fully  lighted  at  night,  others  exist  whiere 
•■fficient  artificial  light  is  not  provided;  and  the  criminal  records 
akow  that  the  majority  of  crimes  against  the  person  take  place 
fai  the  latter  sections. 

18.   EXTENSION  OP  SMOOTH  PAVEMENTSo 

That  the  system  of  asphalt  pavements  be  extended  as  rapidly 
n  possible  throughout  the  streets  of  the  tenement-house  dis- 
tricts of  the  city. 

It  would  seem  that  this  style  of  pavement  is  of  all  others 
tte  easiest  to  keep  clean,  owing  to  its  smoothness^  Traffic 
ttrough  the  streets  on  which  tenement-houses  ane  built  is  not, 
SI  a  rule,  heavy  enough  to  require  the  more  solid  i)avement 
cf  stone.    In  the  latter  pavement,  while  it  will  stand  more  heavy 
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tracking  than  any  other,  there  are  small  cracks  or  interstices 
between  the  granite  blocks,  and  in  these  dirt  and  other  matter 
lodges  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  mechanical  sweeps 
from  removing  them.  Most  of  the  material  found  in  street 
ff^eepings,  especially  in  tenement  districts,  is  composed  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter,  containing  micro-organisms  of  patlio- 
genic  character.  Not  only  can  asphalt  pavement  be  thoroughly 
swept,  but,  when  necessary,  as  in  times  of  threatened  epidemic^ 
it  may  be  washed  as  clean  as  the  floor  of  a  house.  It  was 
stated  by  a  witness  before  the  committee  that  an  objection  to 
the  asphalt  system  had  been  made  on  the  ground  that,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  noise  when  carts  or  wagons  are  driven  over 
it,  children  playing  in  the  street  are  not  warned  of  the  approach 
of  these  vehicles,  and  are,  therefore,  in  danger  of  being  run 
over.  The  comnjittee  has  considered  this  reasoning  cai'efully, 
but  it  finds  itself  unable  to  attach  any  great  importance  to 
the  objection.  This  very  absence  of  noise  is  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  the  system,  especially  in  the  moi*e  crowded  teue* 
ment-house  districtsi  , 

19.  SCHOOLHOUSES  AND  KlNDPTRGAETENa 
That  a  thorough  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
older  schoolhouses  in  New  York,  and  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
school  accommodations  in  general;  and  that  the  number  of 
kindergartens  be  largely  increased  in  connection  with  ihe  public 
school  system. 


From  information  obtained  from  the  bureau  of  education  st 
Washington,  and  from  direct  correspondence  with  boards  of 
education  throughout  the  country,  the  committee  learns  that 
in  180  commxmities  of  the  United  States  kindergartens  are  at 
the  present  moment  maintained  either  by  the  State  or  local 
authorities,  and  in  162  communities  they  form  a  part  of  the 
local  public  school  system*  Outside  of  the  normal  college,  the 
city  of  New  York  sustains  but  seven  kindergartens,  with  191 
pupils.      Eleven  cities  in  the  country  maintain  mare  kinder* 
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gartens  than  are  connected  with  the  public  sdiools  of  New  Tort 
Bocheeter,  in  this  State,  has  more  than  New  York,  and  there 
are  nearly  twice  as  many  in  Albany,  while  such  cities  as  Mil- 
waukee, Philadelphia,  Boston  and  St  Louis  have  each  from 
over  40  to  S4  kindergartens.  From  every  city  where  the  com- 
mittee has  made  inquiries  comes  strong  indorsements  of  the 
i^rstem,  and  there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  numbei*  of  kinder- 
gartens. There  Is  no  city  in  the  country  with  greater  need 
^  public  kindergartenB  than  New  York,  and  there  are  few  oif  the 
lai'ger  cities  so  poorly  supplied  with  them. 

20.  PBOSTITUTION   IN   TENEMENTHOUSEa 
That  a  law  be  jmiseed  making  the  offenses  of  soliciting  and 
the  maintenance  of  houses  of  prostitution  in  tenement-houses 
punishable  with  greater  severity  than  when  they  are  committed 
elsewhere. 

The  reasons  for  this  reoosnmendation  are  given  In  full  in  tbe 
leport  of  the  secretaryi  and  in  some  of  the  testimony  at  the 
publio  hearings. 

21.  COMMISSION  ON  TENEMETNlVHOUSBa 

That  the  present  tenement-house  board,  consisting  of  certata 
dty  officials,  be  abrogated,  and  that  special  commissions,'  with 
Ml  powers  of  examination  and  recommendation,  be  constituted 
by  the  Legislature  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  five  yeank 


The  committee  Is  informed  that  the  board,  which  was  created 
In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  tenement-house 
commission  of  1884,  has  failed  to  meet  regularly;  and  in  fact 
few  recommendations  have  been  made  by  them;  though  an  inter- 
esting report  was  by  them  issued  daring  Mayor  Heweitfs  term. 
The  indiyidual  ex-offido  members  cf  the  commission  can  effect- 
ively improve  tenement-house  conditions  simply  by  doing  their 
duty  in  executing  the  existing  laws.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  permanent  commission  for  the  purpose  of  reoon^ 
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mending  changes  in  the  law,  which  thej  hare  no  power  to  enact, 
is  an  anomaly  in  onr  jurisprudence;  experience  has  proved  its 
inefficiency;  and  it  is  consequently  reoommended  that  this  law 
be  now  repealed;  and  the  committee  has  prepared  a  bill  to  thlit 
effect  It  suggests,  in  its  place,  that  another  statutory  commis- 
sion upon  the  subject  be  created  by  the  Legislature  every  five 
years.  Th^e  is  no  civic  probleni  so  difficult  rtr  of  such  vital 
Importance  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people  of  the  city 

of  New  York. 

R  W.  GILDEB^  Chairman. 

CYRUS  EDSON, 

BOGEB  FOSTER^ 

BOLOMON  MOSES, 

GEORGE  B.  POST, 

JOHN  P.  SOHIJOHMAN, 

WILLIAM  lya  WAfiHINaTOlii^ 

EDWARD  MABSHAIiU  JSecrelary. 


SUPPLEMENT    No.  X. 


Secretary's  Report 

Gentlemen. —  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  result  of  the 
faivestigation  of  the  tenement-houses  of  New  York  city,  which  I 
hare  made  at  your  direction: 

A  tenement-house,  in  the  *  eyes  of  the  law,  is  a  building  in 
which  three  or  more  families  live  independently.  The  health  board 
reports  the  existence  of  39,000  odd  tenement-houses  in  New 
York  city.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  consist  of  high-class 
ax>artment  and  flat-houses,  which  at  the  discretion  of  the  board 
are  omitted  from  its  regular  tenement-house  examinations  and 
reports,  and  which  do  not,  properly,  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  your  committee.  Thirty  thousand  odd  of  the  remaining  tene- 
menthouses  were,  however,  so  Inspected  by  your  committee's 
examiners  that  from  them  8,441  were  selected  as  demanding 
detailed  examination  because  of  various  imperfections.  The 
object  of  this  examination  was  to  discover  the  worst  coodltionfl 
and  their  extent,  and  from  the  8,441  houses  inspected,  I  have 
selected  3,984  as  typifying  this.  Reports  upon  these  buildings 
hare  been,  therefore,  transmitted  to  your  committee,  while  4,457 
i^y>orts  on  houses  which  I  have  deemed  to  be  in  too  good  a  con- 
dition to  illustrate  the  worst  phases  of  existing  conditions,  have 
been  thrown  out 

The  investigation  began  June  3  and  ended  December 
4k  It  was  carried  on  by  four  corps  of  examiners. 
The  first  two  corps  inspected  2,425  houses  reported  to 
your  committee  by  the  board  of  health  as  being  in  a  persist- 
ently unsanitary  condition.  These  were  thought  to  be  the  worst 
honses  in  the  city.  They  were  examined  with  the  utmost  care. 
The  duties  of  the  first  corps  were  to  examine  and  report; 
seimrately  on  the  condition  of  each  family  in  these  2,425  houses 
and  the  condition  of  the  apartment  in  which  it  lived.  This 
examination  covered  15,726  families,  concerning  which  the  fol- 
lowing details  were  called  for  on  the  inspectors'  reports: 

I>ate  of  visit 
Street  and  number. 

Nirmber  and  size  ol  rooms  In  this  apartment, 
11 
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OleanltneM  of  this  apartiaent 

Location  and  amount  of  water  supply. 

Is  there  a  bathroom  in  this  apartment? 

l^umber  of  families  in  this  apartment 

Number  of  persons  not  boarders  in  this  apartment. 

Number  of  boarders  age  and  sex. 

Total  number  of  persons  over  16,  male  and  (separate  ques- 
tion) female. 

Total  number  of  persons  under  16|  male  and  (separate  ques- 
tion) female. 

Original  nationality. 

fWeekly  income  per  famQy. 

Bent  of  this  apartment 

Sanitary  defects  of  this  apartmenti 

Defects  of  lighting  and  ventilatioin* 

Following  this  a  space  was  left  for  such  additional  remarks 
as  the  inspector  wished  to  make  on  points  not  covered  by  the 
questions.  The  inspector  was  then  instructed  to  sign  his  name 
in  full  so  that  responsibility  for  false  reports  might  be  readily 
placed. 

This  inspection  was  finished  August  10.  The  greatest  care 
was  taken  to  insure  accuracy  and  I  am  reasonably  certain  that 
no  false  reports  are  on  record  among  the  papers  of  this  com- 
mittee. Eeinspeotion  of  houses  selected  at  hap-hazard  was  con- 
stantly carried  on  with  a  view  to  detection  of  carelessness  or 
corruption  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors.  Thus  the  committee 
was  safeguarded  against  both. 

Simultaneous  with  the  beginning  of  this  inspection,  the  sec- 
ond corps  was  set  to  work  on  an  examination  of  the  construction 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  same  houses.  Like  provisions 
were  made  to  insure  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of  this  corps. 

The  printed  questions  for  this  inspection  were  as  follows: 

Date  of  visit 

Street  and  number. 

How  many  stories  in  this  hooseT 

What  is  its  age? 

What  is  the  material  of  its  construction? 

What  is  its  general  condition  as  to  dilapidation? 

What  is  the  sajiitary  condition  of  its  halls  as  to  cleanliness? 

TMiat  is  the  general  condition  of  its  halls  as  to  light  (day 
and  night)  and  ventilation? 

What  is  the  number  and  location  of  its  wate^olosets  and 
school  sinks? 
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What  Is  thdp  condition? 

Wliat  bnsineBs  is  conducted  on  the  premises,  If  any,  and  In 
what  part  of  the  building? 

What  is  the  size  of  the  yard? 

\Miat  are  the  conditions  as  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation 
of  the  cellar  of  this  house  and  what  is  it  used  for? 

What  is  the  floor  material  of  this  cellar? 

How  is  this  cellar  ventilated? 

Is  the  name  of  the  owner  or  agent  posted  anywhere  in  this 
building? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  owner  or  agent? 

1b  the  front  door  left  unlocked  at  all  times? 

Are  the  fire-escapes  in  good  order  and  free  from  obstmctlonff? 

Following  this  came  a  space  for  remarks  and  for  the  agenf s 
name. 

This  inspection  ended  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  inspection 
of  families. 

While  these  two  inspections  were  in  progress  a  third  waa 
looking  into  the  condition  of  cellars  ordered  vacated  as  living 
apartments  by  the  board  of  health.  This  investigation  was 
chiefly  valuable  in  adding  to  the  committee^  general  knowledge 
of  tenement-house  conditions,  but  its  tabulated  results  are  not 
of  enough  importance  to  warrant  their  consideration  by  yoiur 
body.  A  gratifying  result  of  the  examination  waa  establiab- 
ment  of  tiie  fact  that  the  health  boards  oiidera  had  been  very 
generally  obe;yed. 


1BE  ENTIRE  CITY  INSPfiOTED, 

It  at  once  became  evident  that  tbere  were  many  dilapidated 
and  unsanitary  tenement-houecs  in  New  York  oity,  which  were 
not  included  in  the  health  board  list  of  2,425  houses.  At  the 
direction  of  your  body,  I  then  began  an  inspection  which  was 
calculated  to  seek  out  every  improper  tenement-house  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  I  divided  the  dty  up  into  districts  and 
instmeted  four  experienced  inspectors  to  report  the  street  and 
number  of  every  house,  not  already  included  in  the  health 
board's  list,  which,  from  a  cursory  examination,  they  deemed 
to  be  an  impr<^>er  place  for  human  beings  to  live  in,  whether 
from  dilapidation  or  unsanitary  construction  of  the  structure^ 
defective  plumbing,  lack  of  fire-escapes,  unsanitary  surroundings 
or  other  causes. 

The  result  of  this  labor  was  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  6,809 
houaes,  for  which  a  new  list  of  questions  was  immediately 
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prepared.  In  the  limited  time  then  hefove  the  oommittee,  and 
with  the  limited  means  at  ita  disposal,  it  waald  have  been 
impossible  for  it  to  ma.ke  as  complete  an  inspection  of  these 
houses  as  had  been  made  of  the  original  2,425.  One  corps  of 
inspectors  only  was  detailed  for  this  work  and  no  separate 
examination  was  made  of  families  as  distinguished  from  the 
houses  in  which  they  lived. 

.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  obtain,  by  means  of 
this  examination,  complete  knowledge  of  the  nimiber  and  exact 
condition  of  the  notably  bad  tenement-houses  only,  and  the 
inspectors  were  instructed  to  omit  reports  upon  any  houses 
which  they  found  to  be  in  so  good  a  condition  that  they  could 
not  justly  be  so  classed.  They  were  also  instructed  to  deliver 
to  me  every  night  a  list  of  such  good  houses  as  they  had  stncken 
from  their  roll  during  the  day  and  such  reinspection  was  made 
of  these  houses  as  to  satisfy  me  that  the  returns  made  were 
fair  and  intelligent.  Great  care  was  also  exercised  in  prevent- 
ing the  return  of  any  house  as  being  in  a  worse  condition 
than  that  in  which  our  inspectors  really  found  it 

The  printed  questions  given  to  the  fourth  corps  of  inspectors 
covered  the  following  points: 

Date  of  visit 

Street  and  number. 

Stories  in  house. 

Age  of  house. 

Material  of  oonstructiofi. 

General  condition  as  to  construction. 

Sanitary  condition  of  halls  as  to  cleanline8& 

Manner  of  lighting  halls  day  and  night 

Ventilation  of  halls. 

Nhmber  and  location  of  water-closets  and  school  sinks^ 

Condition  of  closets. 

Business  conducted,  if  any,  and  where. 

Sanitary  condition  of  business  premises. 

Size  and  condition  of  yard. 

Cleanliness,  condition,  etc.,  of  cellar. 

Floor  material  of  cellar. 

Manner  of  ventilating  cellar. 

Name  of  owner  or  agent. 

Is  the  front  door  open  at  all  times  ? 

Condition  of  fire  escapes,  as  to  construction  and  obstruotfam. 

General  condition  of  apartments  as  to  cleanliness. 

Number  of  rooms  in  each  apartment 

Location  of  water  supply  —  yard  — halls  —  apartments 
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Its  relaUon  to  tfbe  feaaonabte  i^quiremieiitB  of  the  boaie. 
Kmuber  of  apartmentB   in  this  boose. 
Number  oocupied. 

PopalatioD  over  16 — mate  ;  female 

PopnlatioB  under  16 — male  ;  female* 

Nationality. 
Average  rental. 

Number  of  rooms  in  each  apartment  without  direct  light. 
Ventilation   of   apartments  —  good  —  fair — bad. 
Sanitary  defects  aa  to  plumbing  and  drainage. 
Sanitary  surroundingis  good  or  bad.    (Detaila) 
The  sources  of  bad  odors,  if  auy  exist 
Any  apartment  used  for  immoaratl  purposes. 
Whether  the  house  wa«  originally  built  for  tenement  purposes. 
A  space  was  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  report  for  remarks  and 
the  inspector  waa  required  to  sign  his  name  in  falL 


RANK  AND  FILE  OF  THE  WOBEESfi. 

Tbe  committee  from  the  begiiming  worked  under  a  serious 
handicap  in  carrying  on  these  investigations.  The  task  waa  such 
a  vast  one,  and  the  necessity  for  absolute  accuracy  so  great,  that 
at  first  it  seemed  impossible  to  execute  it  without  the  employ- 
ment of  skilled  examiners.  There  did  not  exist  in  New  York 
city,  however,  any  large  number  of  men  having  expert  knowledge 
of  such  work,  so  it  became  my  duty  to  select  men  of  high  intelli- 
gence to  be  trained  in  the  taak.  l%ie  health  board  gave  valuable 
assistance  in  this  training. 

The  basis  of  the  committee^s  corps  of  inapeotors  was  formed 
by  the  selection  of  the  best  of  those  who  had  been  employed  by 
the  Church  Temperance  Society  (who^  investigation,  had  just 
ended)  and  to  these  were  added  from  time  to  time  college  men 
who  were  willing  to  work  through  the  summer  vacation  —  and 
among  these  were  several  accomplished  sanitationists  and  engi- 
neers —  one  or  two  professional  men  and  several  very  intelligent 
laymen.  Nine  women  were  also  employed  for  a  tima  The  sdec- 
tion  was  made  most  carefully  and  no  similar  work  was  ever 
executed  with  a  higher  average  of  intelligence  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  its  workers. 

The  especial  thanks  of  the  committee  are  due,  for  faithful  and 
unselfish  work,  to  inspectors  J.  M.  Brody,  B.  S.,  C.  E.;  Henry  M. 
Leverich,  Meyer  Joffe,  B.  S.,  C.  E.;  Juliua  Oohen,  B.  S.,  C.  E.;  and 
George  M,  Price,  M.  D. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  show: 
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KECEBSTTT  OF  BEGULAB  INSPECTION. 

1.  Tlie  danger  which  arises  from  neglect  of  the  semi-annnal 
Inspection  of  tenement-houses  required  of  the  health  board  by 
law.  Omitting  from  the  technical  tenement-houses,  such  flats 
and  aparbnent-honses  as  do  not  properly  oome  within  the 
province  of  the  semi-annual  inapeotion,  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
almost  no  houses  which  do  not  contain  defects  of  constructioin, 
plombing  or  drainage  in  direct  violation  of  the  sanitary  or  build- 
ing code  can  be  found.  I  have,  myself,  inspected  probably  100 
of  the  better  class  of  houses^  with  the  idea  of  proving  this  untrue, 
but  I  have,  as  yet,  found  no  house  to  be  perfect  in  every  respect 
This  being  true  of  pmotically  every  tenement-house  in  New  York, 
and  your  committee's  examinations  having  shown  that  3,984  tene- 
ment buildings  are  in  such  bad  condition  as  to  be  practically 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  vital  importance  of  carrying  out 
regularly  and  thoroughly  the  health  board's  semi-annual  inspec- 
tions is  apparent  at  a  glamoe.  The  health  board,  as  it  is  at 
present  supplied  with  inspectors  and  sanitary  police,  has  not  a 
BufScient  force  with  which  to  accomplish  this  work.  Your  com- 
mittee's recommendation  that  the  health  board's  inspection  staff 
be  increased  is,  therefore,  fully  supported  by  the  results  of  this 
examination.  Not  one  of  the  sanitary  laws  is  more  important 
than  that  calling  for  a  semi-annual  inspection  of  tenement- 
hoosea 

WHITEWASHIN&. 

2.  The  law  most  frequently  violated  is  that  requiring  a  semi- 
annual whitewashing  of  all  halls  and  apartments  of  tenement- 
house  buildings.  Whitewash  is  a  purifier  and  disinfectant  and 
its  free  xiBe  should  be  exacted  by  the  board  of  healdL 


MATTINQ  AND  OABPETINa 

3.  The  theory  that  in  many  of  the  better  class  of  tenement- 
houses  the  presence  of  matting  or  cheap  carpeting  upon  the 
floors  of  the  hallways,  while  perhaps  it  adds  cjomewhat  to  their 
appearance  of  comfort  is,  in  reality,  a  menace  to  the  health  of 
the  inmates.  Is  fully  confirmed.  This  matting  or  carpeting  has 
been  found,  in  many  instances,  to  be  soaked  with  moisture  and 
filled  with  dirt,  and  must  be  a  medium  for  the  culture  and 
spread  of  disease  germs.  It  could  not  be  readily  cleaned  and 
indeed  no  effort  is  made  to  clean  it.  The  use  of  matting  or 
carpet  in  tenement-house  hallways  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 
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WAWt  PAPER 

4.  ConclwiFe  proof  tSiat  the  presence  <tf  paper  on  •the  walls  of 
tenement-houaeB  should  be  discoaraged  if  not  prohibited,  has  been 
developed  by  this  investigation.  Instances  innmnerable  have 
been  fomid  where  wall  paper  literally  black  with  filth  and  rotten 
with  age  can  not  be  other  than  a  menace  to  the  health  and  lives 
of  the  inmates  of  the  buildinga  Tom  wall  paper  also  affords 
convenient  lodging  places  in  its  loose  places  for  vermin.  But 
m<»ne  important  than  these  objectioDB  is  the  fact,  upon  which 
expert  sanitationists  agree,  that  the  porous  nature  of  wall  paper 
offers  an  opportunity  for  the  retention  of  the  germs  of  contagion, 
which  should  not  be  disregarded.  This  is  often  increased  by  the 
super-imposition  of  one  layer  upon  another  until  the  walls  are 
covered  by  a  spongy  mass,  whose  minute  crevices  and  pores  offer 
perfect  lodgment  to  microbes  and  all  manner  of  dangerous  germ& 

PLUMBmO. 

5.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  houses  reported  by  the  inspec- 
tors of  your  committee  as  being  in  improper  condition,  it  has 
been  found  that  defects  exist  in  the  plumbing.  At  present  the 
ilispectlon  of  plans  for  plumbing  of  new  buildings  is  a  part  v>f 
the  duties  of  the  building  department,  having  been  transferred 
thereto  from  the  health  department  in  1888.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  experts  this  was  a  mistake.  The  inspection  of  all  plumb- 
ing plans  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  returned  to  the  board  of 
health.  I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  the  building  department 
hafi  been  shown  to  have  exercised  other  than  the  most  scrupuioini 
and  intelligent  care  in  the  insiKction  of  plumbing  plans.  It 
would  seem  to  your  secretary,  however,  that  plumbing, 
being  a  sanitary  matter,  should  be  placed  in  charge  of 
that  department  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  more  expert  sanitary 
knowledge.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  some  incon- 
venience would  be  entailed  ui>on  builders  were  they  compelled  to 
file  plumbing  plans  with  the  health  department,  while  all  other 
plans  were  filed  with  the  building  department  It  seems  reason- 
able   to   believe,    however,    that    this    disadvantage    might  be 

adjusted. 

INSPECTION  OP  BUILDmoa 

6. 1  would  respectfully  suggest  a  more  comprehensive  inspec- 
tion of  tenements  by  the  building  department,  or  by  someone 
competent  to  report  on  defective  oonstructlon  and  dilapidation 
to  that  department.    As  will  be  seen  in  the  summary  of  the 
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co!mmittee*s.  inspection,  dilapidation  often  amounting  to  a  dan- 
gerous condition  exists  in  a  startlinglj  large  nomber  of  houses. 
This  should  receive  oareful  official  attention. 


PROSTFPnrroN. 

7.  The  presence  ci  many  inuiioral  women  in  the  tenement- 
houses,  where  they  are  thrown  in  contact  with  respectable 
people,  and,  worse  than  that,  with  large  numbers  of  ignorant 
and  innocent  children,  forms  a  most  deplorable  condition.  There 
has  been  a  manifest  increase  in  this  condition  during  the  past 
year  or  18  months,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  influx  of  prosr 
titutes  into  actual  residence  in  tenement-houses  Is  due  to  the 
police  raids,  which  haye  closed  most  of  the  houses  of  ill-fame 
in  the  tenement-house  districts.  Under  the  old  order  of  things, 
no  matter  what  its  evils  may  have  been,  the  immoral  women 
occupied  houses  by  themselves.  At  present  they  form  a  part  of 
the  life  of  the  great  tenement-houses,  and  thus  their  contaminat- 
ing influence  is  felt  far  more  directiy  by  the  general  public  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  The  tenements  always  have  had,  and 
probably  always  will  have,  their  share  of  immoral  women  —  of 
a  class  peculiar  to  them  and  separate  from  the  professional 
prostitutes  driven  of  late  into  them,  from  houses  of  ill-fame. 
Most  of  this  tenement  class  consists  of  women  who  have  been 
abandoned  by  their  husbands,  and  who,  in  order  to  support 
themselves  and  thefr  legitimate  children,  are  driven  to  depend  to 
some  extent  upon  evil  sources  of  income.  Such  abandonment  is 
distressingly  conmion  among  certain  foreign  nationalities.  Prob- 
ably 50  cases  have  been  brought  to  your  secretary's  attention. 
These  women,  however,  generally  work  when  they  can,  and  turn 
to  prostitution  only  as  a  last  resource.  They  are  surrounded 
by  none  of  the  glamor  of  the  professional  prostitute;  do  not 
ordinarily  live  or  dress  more  elaborately  than  other  inmates  of 
the  house  in  which  they  live,  and  are  generally  regarded  with 
more  pity  than  envy  or  resentment  by  their  neighbors  and  their 
neighbors'  children.  Thus  they  are  not  so  especially  dangerous 
to  the  morals  of  the  house.  But  an  apartment  full  of 
such  prostitutes  as  have  now  been  driven  into  the  tene- 
ments, where  they  are  surrounded  by  comparative  luxury, 
and  live  lives  of  apparent  ease,  in  the  midst  of  a 
houseful  of  adults  and  children  whose  frugal,  honest 
living  is  obtained  only  by  the  hardest  of  work  and  the  most  rigid 
economy,  can  scarcely  be  less  dangerous  to  the  moral  health  of 
the  house   than  an  apartment  full  of  chcdera-infected  persons 


PIG«  1.—  No.  BM  Tktrd  areime,  fk^it.  -  No  flr«  eieope  front  or  rear. 


FIQ.  2«—  No.  903  Third  arenae,  rear.—  No  Are  escapo  front  or  rear. 


no.  S.—  Hot.  20-2S  Ladlow  itreet.-  Obitraeted  Are  eieapM. 
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would  be  to  its  phyrfcal  welfare.  The  snppressloii  or  reflation 
of  prostitution  is  a  matter  of  such  great  imx)ort  and  complexity 
that  suggestions  oonceming  it  as  a  whole  should  not  be  made 
without  such  careful  research  as  a  commission  especially 
appointed  for  that  purpose  might  make;  yet  the  condition  exis^ 
lug  in  the  tenements  to-day  is  so  perilous  that  it  might  well  be 
made  the  subject  of  immediate  action.  I  would  suggest  the  pae* 
sage  and  strict  enforcement  of  a  law  providing  especially  severe 
penalties  for  the  maintenance  of  places  of  prostitution  in  build- 
ings occupied  by  three  or  more  families,  and  making  it  a  part  of 
the  duties  of  all  inspectors  of  the  health  department  (as  they 
oame  in  closer  oontact  with  the  actual  life  of  the  tenements  thaji 
anyone  etee)  to  search  for  and  report  such  cases  to  the  proper 
author!  tiea 

It  is  piroper  to  explabi  why  the  summai^ee  of  this  inspection 
do  not  bear  out  any  general  statement  of  an  influx  of  prostitutes 
into  the  tenement-house  districts.  Less  than  100  apartments 
devoted  to  purpoees  of  prostitution  are  reported  out  of  a  total 
of  3.948  houses  investigated;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  houses  of  which  I  have  transmitted  reports  to  you  are  the 
worat  in  the  city.  The  prostitute,  being  comparoi^ively  prospers 
ous,  rai-ely  rents  an  apartment  in  such  a  house.  Her  field  is  in 
the  tenement  of  the  middle  and  best  class,  and  thus  the  popi> 
lation  with  which  die  is  thrown  in  contact  is  of  even  greater 
importance  to  the  oommunity  at  large  than  that  occupying  the 
houses  with  which  this  inspection  directly  has  to  dow 


FIRE  ESO APES. 

8.  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  result  of  the  con»> 
mittee's  investigations  of  fire  escapes.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  large 
nunciber  of  houses  are  reported  as  bein:^:  entirely  with- 
out fire  escapes^  and  that  another  large  number  of 
buildings  is  reported  as  having  an  insuflficient  niun-«* 
ber.  The  latter  reports  mean  that  there  are  apartments  in  the 
hoiicies  which  have  no  direct  communication  with  the  iron  fire 
escapes,  anrf  that  in  case  of  fire,  their  inmates  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  the  means  of  egress  provided.  The  testimony 
of  cjficials  of  the  fire  department  at  the  public  hearings  of  your 
ccinrunittee  showed  that  the  hall  and  stairways  0(f  non-fireproof 
te7iem<  nt-houses  are  generally  the  x^arts  of  the  buildings  first 
to  be  rendered  dangerous  by  flame  and  smoke.  This  being  the 
ease  it  seems  unwise  to  force  the  occupants  of  any  part  of  a 
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tenement-fiome  building  to  pass  tiirooglL  the  liall0  to  other 
apartments  before  they  can  gain  aooecB  to  the  fireescax>e.  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  it  shonld  be  rendered  obligatory 
upon  the  owners  of  tenement-houees  to  provide  Are  escapee 
which  connect  directly  with  one  or  more  windows  of  each 
apartment.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  a  very  large  number 
of  tenement-houses  are  reported  as  being  entirely  without  fire- 
escape  acoooHnodations.  The  law  as  it  stands  at  present  calls 
for  escapes  on  each  tenement-house  wherein  three  or  more 
families  liye  aibove  the  ground  floor.  This  omits  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Fire-escape  Law  many  buildings  which  are  quite  as 
dangerous  to  human  life  as  they  would  be  if  they  were  higher 
and  occupied  by  a  greater  n^umber  of  tenants.  A  building  may 
be  occupied  by  only  two  families  above  the  ground  floor,  and 
yet  those  two  families  may  be  in  dangw  quite  as  deplorable  as 
woidd  threaten  five  families  if  they  oocupied  tihe  same  space.  I  do 
not  see  the  logic  in  omitting  to  require  safeguards,  simply 
because  a  dangerous  habitation  is  occupied  by  only  two  families 
aboTe  the  ground  floor.  Furthermore  it  should  be  noted  that 
moat  of  the  houses  which  are  occupied  by  only  two  families 
above  the  ground  floor  are  of  ancient  construction  and  often 
built  entirely  of  wood.  Thus  the  houses  which  are  exempt  from 
thie  provisions  of  the  Fire-escax>e  Law  as  it  stands  at  present,  are 
really  the  most  inflammable  structures  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
I  would  respectfully  recommend,  therefore,  the  passage  of  a  law 
requiring  flre-escapes  to  connect  directly  with  every  apartment 
in  every  tenement-house  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  be, 
invariably,  supplied  with  ladders. 

In  addition  to  the  flre-escape  statistics  reported  in  the  regu- 
lar examinations,  a  separate' study  shows  42  violations  of  the 
law,  leaving  177  families  unprotected,  out  of  146  houses  with- 
out fire-escapes.  The  remaining  104  houses,  although  they  do 
not  come  under  the  law  as  it  exists  to-day,  contain  386  families. 
This,  in  a  measure,  shows  how  large  a  number  of  persons  are 
constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  death  by  fire,  because  of 
flie  lack  of  a  provision  such  as  I  have  outlined.  Among  the 
last  statements  which  Battalion  Chief  Bresnan  made  to  your 
committee,  was  a  recommendation  of  this  character.  The 
heads  of  the  fire  department,  without  exception,  axe  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  fire-escapes  on  all  tenement- 
houses.  Figures  1  and  2,  which  accompany  this  report,  give  a 
tery  good  idea  of  some  of  the  flagrant  violations  of  the  law  now 
existing  in  this  city.  They  show  a  four-story  tenement-house 
wholly  without  fire-escapes.  Figure  3  shows  a  case  of 
obstructed  fire-escapes.    The  department  of  buildings  is  now 
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pressing  441  eases  against  owners  of  tenement-houses  not  pro- 
Tided  with  fire-escapes  according  to  law,  and  dnring  the  past 
year  1,283  cases  have  been  forwarded  to  its  attorney  for  prose- 
outioiL  , 

The  obstroction  of  fire  escapes  ofFers  a  problem  difEL- 
cnlt  of  solution.  It  prevails  to  a  serious  degree,  and 
the  danger  resulting  from  it  is  great  The  fire  at  129  Suf- 
folk street,  of  which  I  made  a  special  investij^adon  at  your  direc- 
tion, resulted  in  the  Joss  of  one  life  which  could  easily  have  been 
saved  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  washtubs  aud  other 
impediments  on  tbe  fire  escapes.  living  in  tiny  apartment^ 
crowded  by  both  human  beings  and  furniture,  it  is  not  surpHftiug 
that  dwellers  in  the  tenement-house  districts  are  prone  to  relieve 
(he  congestion  of  their  rooms  by  packing  articles,  uot  in  actual 
nse,  on  the  convenient  iron  balconiea  They  can  not  understand 
and  can  not  be  made  to  understand  that  they  thus  endanger  their 
own  lives  and  those  of  othera  At  present  the  onl^  effort  made  to 
prevent  obstruction  of  fire  escapes  is  the  inspection  by  the  fire* 
men.  This  must,  because  of  the  nature  of  a  fireman's  duties  and 
esiiecially  because  of  the  necessity  for  constantly  keeping  men 
enough  inthe0tntionotohandletliea.pparatusinoaaeof  onalarnii 
be  only  casual  and  far  from  thorough.  Inspection  by  the  police 
is  a  dead-letter.  Thus  it  has  become  not  at  nil  an  unusual  siprht 
to  see  fire  esoape  balconies  not  only  temporarily  clogged  by 
household  furniture  and  the  general  superfluities  of  the  house, 
but  to  see  them  rendered  permanently  useless  by  the  presence  of 
heavy  packing  cases  and  other  objects  too  cxmiber^ome  to  be 
moved  at  all  in  time  of  hurried  danger.  I  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  facilities  of  the  fire  department  for  inspection 
of  fire  escai)es  be  increased,  and  that  police  patrolmen  be  required 
to  report  on  the  condition  of  fire  escapes  on  their  respective  beats, 
daily  at  the  station-houses;  their  reports  to  be  promptiy  tran»- 
mitted  to  the  fire  department  If  this  were  done  patrolmen 
should  be  instructed  to  visit  the  yards  back  of  tenements  and 
courts  between  front  and  rear  tenements,  for  the  purpose  o* 
learning  the  oonditlon  of  fire  escapes  not  visible  from  tjie  street 


OLD  BUTLDINGa 

9.  Tonr  report  on  the  death-rate  in  N*ew  York  city  shows 
that  one  of  the  meet  important  elements  which  go  to  make  It 
high  is  the  presence  of  old  and  dilapidated  buildings.  This 
Inspeition  shows  that  there  are  many  houses  In  the  city  in  an  um- 
sanitary  oondition  whi<^  absolutely  unfits  them  for  habitation  by 
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human  beings.  Thus  your  committee's  call  for  a  law  by  which  tiiie 
board  of  health  can  take  action  looking  to  the  final  destruction 
of  such  etructures  is  abundantly  justified.  The  Building  Depart, 
ment  at  present  has  power  to  destroy  building3  which  are  deemed 
likely  to  fall,but  the  health  department  can  only  order  the  vacation 
of  building  so  infected  with  contagion  or  so  unfianitary  in  other 
ways  that  they  menace  not  only  the  lives  of  their  occupants  but 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  surrounding  buildings.  This  is  a 
municipal  inconsistency. 


LACK  OF  VBNTTLiLlTON, 

10.  The  number  of  buildings  now  existing  whioh  weie  oon* 
structed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  new  laws  calling  for  air 
and  light  in  each  apartment  and  for  well-ventilated  halls,  is  to 
the  number  of  buildings  constructed  under  the  new  law  about 
as  20  to  L  Thus  the  board  of  health  fa  oonfronted  by  a  large 
number  of  buildings  of  which  the  owners  can  not  be  forced  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  sanitary  laws,  and  which, 
by  reason  of  tiieir  defective  construction,  are  dangeious  to  life 
and  health.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  this  danger  is  the  lack 
of  ventilation  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  I  would  respect- 
fully suggest  that  additional  powers  be  given  to  the  board  of 
health  with  a  view  to  securing,  tlie  proper  ventiltlon  of  halls  and 
apartments  through  the  cutting  of  windows  in  the  walls  of  the 
building  itself,  or  through  the  removal  of  obstructions,  such  bb 
walls,  fences  or  other  building  which  may  exist  on  adjoining 
lots.  This  frequently  could  not  be  done  without  oondemnataon 
and  reimbursements.  Authority  to  this  effect  should,  therefore, 
be  added  to  the  health  board'is  powem 


LIGHT  m  HALLWAYS. 

11.  Reference  to  the  summarized  figures  of  this  investigation 
will  show  that  in  many  of  the  houses  examined  the  hallways aie 
improperly  lighted.  This,  according  to  the  testimony  of  every 
expert  of  whom  I  have  knowledge  and  according  to  the  stateiocnts 
of  t>lie  committee's  own  Irspectors,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  immo^ 
rality,  ill  health  and  accidents  to  life  and  limb.  It  is  the  custom 
in  the  majority  of  these  houses  to  bum  one  gas  jet  or  oil  lamp 
in  the  hallways  from  dusk  till  10  p.  hl  Provision  is  rarely  made, 
however,  for  the  lighting  of  daric  hallways  during  the  d[aytime, 
although  many  of  the  hallways  are  as  dark  at  noon  as  they  could 
be  at  midnight    A  special  investigation  of  the  accidents  which 
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Itare  been  caused  by  dark  hallways  has  been  made  by  one  of  tbe 
committee's  inspectors  and  the  results  obtained  by  this  study 
aloine,  I  think,  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  recommendation  of 
a  law  demanding  that  artificial  light  should  be  burned  during 
the  daytime  in  dark  tenement-house  hallways.  It  is  known  that 
many  persons  are  annually  injured  by  falling  down  stairways  and 
otherwise  suffering  accidents  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  hallways  are  Improperly  lighted.  Unfortunately 
the  hospitals  of  New  York  keep  no  record  of  the  first  causes  of 
accidents,  so  I  am  unable  to  present  a  definite  statement  on  this 
subject  The  widow  of  a  man  killed  by  stumbling  in  a  dark  hall- 
way testified  before  your  committee. 

Another  reason  for  the  lighting  of  halls  is  purely  sani- 
tary. The  experience  of  at  least  one  careful  student 
has  shown  that  the  admission  of  light  into  a  dark  hall- 
way, which  was  in  a  deplorable  state  of  dirt  and  filthy 
was  sufficient,  without  further  suggestion,  to  induce  the  tenants 
to  properly  clean  the  hallway.  This  instance  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  report  (Supplement  No,  2)  on 
Miss  Ellen  Collins'  model  houses  on  Cherry  street  Dirt 
which  can  not  be  seen  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  heed 
of.  Dirt  which  is  visible  is  a  constant  reproach  to  the  tenants, 
as  well  as  to  the  landlord  of  the  house,  and  is  unlikely  to  be  long 
neglected.  It  may  further  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  one 
of  the  greatest  menaces  to  health  in  the  tenement-house,  as  it 
exists  to-day,  is  the  saturation  of  the  walls,  floors  and  everything 
else  in  the  neighborhood  of  hallway  sinks  with  Croton  water 
and  slops.  It  is  thus  that  sinks  in  tenement-houses  become  cen- 
ters of  unhealthful  influence.  In  almost  every  case  this  condition 
can  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  Kght  in  the  hallways.  A  woman 
going  to  the  sink  to  fill  her  pail  with  water  or  to  empty  into  it 
refuse  water,  is  doubly  likely  to  spill  the  contents  of  her  pail  if 
the  hall  be  so  dark  as  to  for.ce  her  to  wholly  or  partially  feel  her 
way.  And  tjie  very  lack  of  light,  which  originally  caused  this 
mishap,  is  certain  to  aggravate  its  results.  If  the  hall  is  dark, 
having  spilled  the  water  or  slops,  she  is  unable  to  see  what  she 
has  done,  and,  therefore,  does  not  attempt  to  remedy  it.  Light 
in  the  hallways  would  not  only  in  most  cases  prevent  her  from 
wetting  the  floors  of  the  hallways,  but  would,  in  case  she  did 
accidentally  do  so,  generally  induce  her  to  clean  up  the  mess 
before  she  left  the  hall.  It  is  true  also  that  tenants  throw  refuse 
of  improper  charewter  —  such  as  bedroom  water  and  human 
excreta — into  the  sinks  of  dark  hallways  more  frequently  than 
into  sinks  in  well-lighted  hallways.  Where  darkness  makes 
UeoitiflcatiotQ  of  suoh  an  off^ider  improbable,  a  person  inclined 
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to  this  kind  of  Blovenllness  has  almost  no  reason  for  refraining 
fh)m  carrying  out  his  vile  impnlse.  More  than  a  hundred 
sinks  used  for  such  improper  and  dangerous  purposes  were 
discovered  by  this  examination,  and  it  is  generally  known  to  the 
health  board  and  your  committee's  examiners  that  the  use  of 
sinks  in  dark  hallways  as  urinals,  is  by  no  meanis  infrequent. 
These  things  oan  not,  of  course,  fail  to  threaten  the  health  of  the 
house  in  which  they  occur.  The  moral  argument  calling  for  Mght 
in  the  hallways  of  tenement-houses  is  a  strong  one.  In  the 
heterogeneous  population  of  a  large  tenement-houae  it  is  fre- 
quently true  that  young  boys  and  girls  receive  first  lessons  in 
evil  doings  in  dark  hallways  which  they  wouM  entirely  escape 
were  their  actions,  while  parsing  through  or  pausing  in  the  hall- 
ways, opejQ  to  the  view  of  the  other  tenants  in  the  house.  The 
impressions  of  the  committee's  examiners  confirm  those  of  such 
students  as  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Biis  and  others  on  this  podnt 

Thus  this  examination  ofifers  the  strongest  of  evidence  in  fayor 
of  your  committee's  recommendation  that  the  hallways  of  all 
tenement-houses  be  adequately  lighted  between  the  hours  of  6  a. 
m.  and  10  p.  ul 

SANITABY  POMOB. 

12.  The  selection  of  sanitary  police  should  be  made  from  men 
of  2J  high  standard  of  intelligence  and  honesty.  Throughout 
the  tenement-house  districts  it  is  the  common  report  that  there 
are  among  the  police  inspectors  of  the  health  department  men 
who  fail  to  report  violations  of  the  sanitary  code,  because  they 
are  in  the  pay  of  the  landlords.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  condi- 
tion is  as  bad  as  it  is  said  to  be,  and  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  the  health  department  has  taken  every  possible  precaution 
under  the  present  law  to  prevent  corruption  of  this  kind.  It 
ia,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  during  the  course  of  this  inspection 
I  have  learned  of  several  cases  ot  attempted  bribery,  which  have 
bei»n  promptly  reported  to  the  proper  officials,  wnb  have  taken 
appropriate  action.  It  should  be  said  in  favor  of  these  offenders 
that  they  are  subject  to  greater  temptation  to  commit  this  kind 
of  wrong  than  men  in  like  positions  are  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  I  malce  this  assertion  because  of  the  experience  of  your 
committee's  own  inspectors.  In  fact  my  experience  with  your 
committee's  corps  teaches  me  that  probably  100  bribes  are 
offered  where  one  is  taken.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  result 
of  our  political  system  that  the  public  itself  is  even  more  par- 
tial to  bribe-giving  than  the  paid  officials  are  to  bribe-taking. 
Your  committee's  inspectors  have  frequently  reported  to  me 
U)at  bribe/*  had  been  offered  to  them,  and  in  each  instance  I  have 
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confinned  the  statement  through  personal  Investigation.  As 
your  inspectors  were  not  sworn  ofQcers,  either*  of  the  city  or  <rf 
the  State,  it  was  impossible,  however,  to  talse  legal  steps  against 
those  who  tried  to  bribe  them.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable, 
however,  to  require  that  such  men  as  are  transferred  from  the 
police  department  to  the  sanitary  corps  of  the  health  depart- 
ment should  be  chosen  because  of  their  honesty,  without  regard 
to  i>olitical  favor,  and  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  special 
civil  service  examination  before  such  a  transfer  is  made. 

DtA£K  ROOM^l 

13.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  summary  of  tliift  invosH- 
gation  tibac  71,016  persons  out  of  the  total  of  121,823,  live  in 
apartments,  one  or  more  rooms  of  which  are  without  direct 
light  Four^fif&s  of  these  apartments  contain  at  least  one 
room  which  is  practically  ouit  of  tlie  reach  of  daylight  altogether. 
I  am  fnfoiined  tiiat  it  was  suipposed  that  the  present  building 
laws  would  do  away  with  the  dark  room-  Tliey  do,  indeed,  pro- 
vide for  certain  light  and  air  shafts  In  each  tenement-house,  but 
these  shafts  are  so  small  and  the  buildings  are  so  high,  that  they 
l)eoome  inoperative  so  far  as  light  is  concerned  a  few  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  housea  Dark  bedrooms  have  all  the  dangers 
ascribed  in  paragraph  7  to  dark  hallways,  besides  others 
of  their  own.  Darkness  in  bedroomii  and  kitchens  hidesi  the 
slovenliness  of  the  slatternly  housekeeper  and  increases  the 
diffioukies  of  such  as  are  primarily  inclined  to  be  neat  The 
permanent  absence  of  sonshiDe  and  direct  light  from  any  room 
in  which  hmnan  beings  live  has  its  eflPeet  on  the  health  of  the 
imnates.  Dark  rooms  make  homes  in  tiie  tenement-hoiuses 
gloofrny  and  even  less  attractive  than  they  might  be,  despite 
po%  erty,  and  thus,  undoubtedly,  have  their  untoward  influence  yn 
family  life.  T^ey  Kelp  to  make  the  tenement  dweller's  home 
unpleasant  and  thus  increase  the  attractions  of  the  street  and 
the  saloon  by  contrast  Their  moral  effect  on  children  must  be 
much  the  same  as  that  of  dark  hallways,  thougjh  more  dangerous. 
This  danger  of  moral  contamination,  it  should  be  understood,  in 
aggravated  and  increased  by  the  crowding  of  the  population  of 
tenement-houses,  and  by  its  heterogeneous  character.  Were  an 
apartment  invariably  occupied  by  only  one  family  the  peril 
would  be  greatly  decreased,  although  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  thn 
dark  room  has  been  responsible  for  many  cases  of  incest.  But 
when,  as  is  frequently  tie  case,  an  apartment  offers  sleeping 
aocc^umodations  to  as  many  boarders,  male  and  female,  as  oan 
find  room  in  it  to  stretch  their  bodies  on  the  beds  and  floor,  the 
moral  peril  into  which  the  children  —  especially  the  young  girls 
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—  among  tlie  crowd,  te  dreadful  to  contemplaite.  It  is  probable, 
indted,  that  the  danger  which  would  naturally  exist  at  night, 
wken  the  rooms  are  of  course  dark,  is  smaller  than  that  which  is 
likely  to  pn:^vail  in  tiie  daytime  when  the  rooms  ougbft  to  be 
light.  At  night  all  the  occupants  of  the  apartment  are  preBent 
and  small  opportunity  for  evil  doing  is  offered.  By  day  —  the 
boarder  —  he  may  be  some  man  without  work,  forced  to  idle  his 
days  away  until  he  is  able  to  find  employment:  such  cases  are 
all  too  common  —  not  being  seriously  occupied,  and  being,  per- 
chance, of  evil  di«rpo63tion,  finds  in  the  dairk  bedroom  of  the 
existing  tenement-house  just  the  gloom  which  is  appropriate  to 
his  deed,  and  which  makes  its  execution  possible.  One  mother 
told  me  that  her  13-year-oid  dcmghter  had  been  ruined  in  a  dark 
bedroom,  while  she  —  the  mother — was  uneuBpectingly  at  work 
within  15  feet  of  the  plaice  in  whiich  the  crime  occurred.  She 
added  fhflt  the  child,  for  more  than  a  montfi,  met  her  betrayer 
almost  daily  in  this  dark  bedroom  before  the  affair  was  discovered, 
although  the  mother  was  on  eadi  occasion  busy  in  the  adjoininsr 
kitchen.  The  betrayer  was  a  strange  boarder  —  one  of  the  neccs- 
•ary  evils  of  tenementrhouse  poverty.  A  -dark  room  can  not 
ordiuarUv  be  well  ventilated,  even  11  the  current  of  air  which 
flows  through  the  shaft  be  fairly  axrtlve.  If  the  shaft  be  too 
small  to  admit  a  reasonable  amonnt  of  light  it  is  not  unfair  to 
asisuane  that  it  is  too  small  to  admit  a  reasonable  anionnt  of  air; 
or,  It  tlie  air-current  be  stroog,  there  is  danger  that  it  may  be 
ladeu  with  dampness  or  other  impurities.  When  the  shaft  itself 
is  imnroperlv  Hvihted,  its  bottom  Is  certain  to  beoome  the  deposlt- 
017  of  rubbish  and  filth — tie  latter  vanging  from  table  wfuse 
to  human  excreta — thrown  from  the  windows,  and  thus  a  culture 
bed  for  impure  germs  is  quickly  formed,  from  which  the  upfloH- 
inj?  aii-ciirrent  is  calculated  to  draw  dangerous  microbes  foi  dis- 
tributiou  throughout  the  house.  Thus,  entirely  arfde  from  the 
unhappy  part  which  such  small  shafts  play  as  conductors  of 
smoke  and  flame  in  case  of  fire,  they  utterly  fail  of  the  beneficent 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  Lack  of  direcv  light  in 
any  room  is  a  danger  of  itself  and  is  certain  to  carr.v  with  it, 
lack  of  proper  ventilation.  Thus  the  dark  room  becomes  one  of 
the  gravest  evils  which  it  is  the  province  ol  yom-  oi/mmitt«»  to 
correct 

WATER-CLOSETO  AND  SCHOOL  SINBK. 

14.  The  summarized  results  of  thif?  investigutten  shovv  tiliut 
a  population  amounting  to  38,157  is  affected  by  water-closets  end 
school  sinks  i*epoited  as  "very  bad."  Most  of  these  violations 
of  the  Sanitai-^  Code  consiist  ol  the  omisEdon  of  the  bi-weekly 


FIC9.  SkowiBf  rtftrlU«of  bloek,CMiAl,ronytk,  Btytrd  MidClirytU«itrMto»ipao«,  ISIbcImi. 


no.  10.  SkowiBf  i^Aee  (01-8  feet)  betweea  front  ABd  rear  houee  oa  Norfolk  U  the  block, 
Belter,  Norfolk,  DItUIoii  Mii  Bieez  itreete. 
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fluablng  of  scbool  sinks,  required  l^y  law.  These  omisgions  can 
be  attributed  almxwt  entirely  to  the  fa-ot  that  the  health  board's 
staff  IB  too  small  to  properly  inspect  and  report  such  matters, 
and,  therefore,  this  is  covered  in  paragraph  1  of  my  report  The 
dangers  of  such  neglect  are,  however,  deserving  of  esx>ecial  men- 
tion. The  discovery  of  water-closets  and  school  sinks  which  from 
lack  of  care  have  been  rendered  totally  unfit  for  use  has  been 
common  throughout  this  inspection.  In  many  all  cleaning  pro- 
cess has  been  so  long  omitted  thait  foeoal  matter  has  been  found 
jyled  high  at)ove  the  seats.  Tenants  then  turn  to  other  portions 
of  the  privy  houses  and  the  result  is  a  condition  of  indiscribable 
filthiness,  dangerous  to  the  health  and  demoralizing  to  the  habits 
of  those  brought  in  contact  with  it. 

The  necessity  for  the  changes  in  the  laws  governing  water- 
closets  and  school  sinks,  which  your  cammitee  recommends,  is 
plainly  s^own  by  this  iluspection.  The  wisdom  of  requiring 
water-proof,  nonabsorbent  floors  to  privy-houses  is  especially 
great.  Wooden  floors  quickly  becoane  soaked  with  liquid  fllth 
and  thus  develop  into  rich  fields  for  the  germination  of  unheal tn- 
ful   influencea 

CELLAES. 

15.  The  especial  attention  of  the  board  of  health  should  be 
directed  to  the  cellars  of  the  tenement-houses  reported  by  this 
inspection.  Filth  and  neglect  is  the  inile  rather  th^n  the  excep- 
tion. 

INCOME  STATTSTICS. 

16.  I  desire  to  make  a  statement  concerning  the  in<come  figures 
reported  in  the  inspection  of  the  list  of  houses  furnished  to  your 
committee  by  the  board  of  health.  Early  in  the  work  the 
ins];>ectors  informed  me  t!hat  they  had  little  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  which  found  a  place  on  their 
reports,  and  I  personally  investigated  the  matter  with  great 
care.  I  found  that  misrepresentation  in  the  answers  to  this 
question  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  and  that  small 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  returns  obtained.  In  the 
interest  of  accuracy  I  then  requested  your  committee  to  omit  this 
question  fn»n  the  blanks  given  to  insi)ectors  in  future  and  this 
was  done.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  results  of  your  committee's 
inquiries  into  this  subject  are  as  accurate  as  any  results  that  have 
been  or  can  be  obtained  in  a  hurried  examination,  but  I  am  con- 
viDced  from  a  study  of  the  field  that  inmates  of  tenement-houses 
are  opposed  to  telling  the  amount  of  their  income  at  all  and,  if 
pressed,  will  lie  about  it  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.    I  have  little 
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faith  In  any  figures  of  income  obtained  otherwise  than  through 
constant  a^ociation  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  people. 
Such  figures  as  were  given  by  Miss  Adah  S.  Woolfalk,  in  her 
ti^timony  before  .your  eoiimiiitee,  are  probably  approximately 
coiTect,  as  her  statements  coyered  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  people  with  whom  she  had  been  in  daily  contact  for 
montha  I  have  no  cooifidence,  however,  in  the  figures  concerning 
incomes  which  I  present  to  your  committee,  in  the  figures  obtained 
by  the  Federal  slum  census,  or  in  any  figures  resulting  from  a 
general  house-to-house  canvass. 

BATHING  FACILITIES. 

17.  The  fact  that  out  of  the  total  population  of  255,033  affected 
by  this  insi>ection,  only  306  persons  have  access  to  bath-rooms  in 
the  houses  in  which  they  live,  is  the  strongest  possible  argument 
in  favor  of  your  committee's  demand  for  public  bathhouseMu 

PERSONAL  CLEANI.INESS. 

18.  The  vast  number  of  persons  discovered  by  your  committee's 
inspectors^  amounting  to  11,627  on  the  first  inspection  alone, 
who  have  no  regard  for  personal  cleanliness,  and  who  permit 
themselves  to  fall  into  such  a  condition  of  bodily  filth,  as  to 
become  traveling  menaces  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  puo- 
llc  at  large,  brings  up  the  question  of  the  advisalfllity  of  empower- 
ing the  board  of  health  to  force  such  persons  to  bathe  and  reno- 
vate their  clothing.  This  seems  like  a  long  step  away  from  the 
theory  of  personal  liberty,  yet  it  has  been  successfully  applied  in 
several  foreign  cities.  In  one  European  city  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  health  authorities,  when  a  house  inhabited  by  persistently 
diily  people  is  found,  to  order  them  all  to  a  public  bathhouse, 
force  them  to  remove  their  clothing,  and  ihen  turn  the 
hoid3  on  them.  Logically  it  is  as  jufit  to  compel  a  man  to 
refrain  from  pennitting  liiuisself  to  become  a  nuisance  to  his 
neighbors  or  to  those  persons  with  whom  he  may  come  in  con- 
tact in  the  streets  or  in  jmblic  conveyances,  as  it  is  to  compel 
him  to  refrain  from  permitting  his  building  to  become  a  public 
nuisance. 

OVERCIROWDINO. 

19.  The  matter  of  overcrowding  is  perhaps  the  point  least 
thoroughly  covered  by  this  inspection.  This  is  explained  by  a 
lack  of  time  and  funds.    In  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that 
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Dealha,  189? 217 

Lientljs,  1893 848 

Deaths,  1894  (part  of  the  year  only) 60 

Total    1,813 


This  is  a  powerful  arraignment  of  the  front  and  rear  bnildings 
on  the  same  lot,  and  of  the  old  buildings,  decried  in  your  report. 
Examination  of  the  statistics,  shows  that  all  of  the  66  buildings 
reported  by  President  Wilson,  aa  having  abnormally  high  deatli- 
rates,  are  of  that  character. 


Summary  of  the  FiFst  Two  Inspections. 

Total  number  of  houses  investigated 2,425 

Total  number  of  rear  houses •  314 

Total  number  of  apartments • 18,170 

Total  number  of  rooms 43,561 

Total  population  67,897 

Number  of  apartments  in  rear  houses 2,508 

Population  in  rear  houses 9,157 

CLEANLINESS  OF  APARTMENTS. 

Population  of  apartments  reported  as  very  dirty.  •••«  16,611 

Population  of  apartments  reported  as  dirty 16,253 

Population  of  apartments  reported  as  Glean 35,033 


WATER  SUPPLY  — LOCATION. 

Number  of  apartments  with  water  supply  in  hall. . . .  8,812 

Number  of  apartments  with  water  supply  in  rooms. .  •  7,016 

Number  of  apartments  with  water  supply  in  yard. . . ,  2,342 

Population  of  water  in  hall 86,700 

Population  of  water  in  rooms. : 26,836 

Population  of  water  in  yard 4,301 

Number  of  apartments  containing  bathrooms •,  41 

Population  of  apartments  containing  bathrooms. ••«  806 

Number  of  apartments  without  bathrooms •  18,129 

Population  affected  by  this  condition 67,501 
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POPULATION  BY  FEONT  AND  REAR  HOUSEa  • 

Number  of  families 15,726 

Number  of  families  in  front  hocuses 13,354 

Number  of  famllieH  in  rear  houbes 2,372 

PopiilturloL  o\er  IG,  male  «. 20,129 

Population  over  IG,  female 19,503 

Population  under  16,  male 15,418 

Population  under  16,  female 12,847 

Population  over  16  in  front  hou&es 33,936 

Population  over  16  in  rear  houses 24,107 

Population  undei  16  in  front  houses 5,745 

Population  under  16  in  reat  houses 4,109 

Number  of  boarders  •.•••••• 4,644 

Number  of  apartments  occupied  by  two  families  each.  4 

Number  occupied  by  three  families  each 1 


CLEANLINESS  OP  PERSONa 

Cleanliness  of  x>ersons,  by  families,  very  dirty 8,367 

Cleanliness  of  i>ersons,  by  families,  dirty 6,116 

Cleanliness  of  persons,  by  families,  clean 6,243 

Total  population,  very  dirty 11,718 

Total  population,  dlHy 14,931 

Total  population,  clean  • 41,248 


TNCOME. 

Number  of  Incomes  given 14,250 

Number  of  incomes  refused  1,476 

Average  income  per  family f  11  04 

Average  income  per  individual 2  01 


It  should  be  explained  here  tljat  In  these  figures  are  41 
cases  wherein  small  storekeepers,  etc.,  have  reported  the  total 
receipts  instead  of  the  prolits  of  their  business,  as  their  bona  fide 
iBcome.  Eliminating  these  cases  entirely,  the  corrected  figures 
are: 

Number  of  incomes  given  14,209 

Average  income  per  family JO  04 

Average  income  per  individual 1  84 
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EENTAH 

In  giving  the  results  of  the  examination  into  rentals,  it  is 
nece&sary  to  explain  that  in  many  cases  where  families  rent  and 
occupy  stores  for  burinese  purposes,  and  live  in  rooms  in  other 
parts  of  the  house,  it  has  been  found  to  be  impossible  to  accu- 
rately separate  the  stoipe  rentals  from  the  rental  of  the  living 
apartments.  This  fact  and  one  or  two  unusual  cases  where  one 
family  (in  prosperous  circumstances  although  living  in  the  midst 
of  poverty)  has  occupied  very  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
space  in  a  tenementrhouse,  brings  out  the  following  somewhat 
contradictory  resiilt: 

Highest  rental  per  month    f30  00 

Lowest  rental  per  month  1  50 


Omitting  from  this  calculation  all  rentals  which  cover  any- 
thing besides  living  apiirlments,  and  also  omitting  12  extraordi- 

nsivy  oases,  the  average  rental  affecting  1,104  families  and  a 

total  i>opulation  of  5,204,  becomes  |9.91.    Below  )8  g\ven  a  table 

showing  ihe  exact  population  affected  by  eacb  i-ental  up  to  |30 
by  50  cent  stages: 

ropulation  at  I'eatal  of f  1  50  per  month ....  50 

Population  at  rental  of 1  80  per  month. ...  2 

Population  at  rental  of 2  00  per  month. . . .  178 

Population  at  rental  of 2  50  per  month. ...  83 

Population  at  rental  of 3  00  per  month ....  310 

Population  at  rental  of 8  50  per  montli. . . .  389 

Population  at  rental  of 4  00  per  month. . . .  654 

Population  at  rental  of 4  50  per  month ....  593 

Population  at  rental  of 5  00  per  month. . . .  1,919 

Population  at  rental  of 5  50  per  month. . . .  1,300 

Population  at  rental  of 6  00  per  month ....  8,778 

Population  at  rental  of 6  50  per  month ....  2,543 

Population  at  rental  of 7  00  per  monh ....  6,139 

Population  at  rental  of 7  50  per  month ....  3,997 

Population  at  rental  of '*  00  per  month 7,154 

Population  at  rental  of f1  50  per  month ....  3,998 

Population  at  rental  of 9  00  per  month 5,882 

Population  at  rental  of 9  50  per  montli ....  2,315 

Population  at  rental  rf 10  00  per  month 4,023 

Population  at  rental  of 10  50  per  month. . . .  1,310 

Population  at  rental  of 11  00  per  month. . . .  2,331 

Po»pula<ion  at  rental  of 11  50  per  month ....  1,076 

Population  at  rental  of. 12  00  per  month. . . .  8,156 
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ropulatlon  at  rental  of f  12  50  per  month ....  747 

Population  at  rental  of 13  00  per  monih. . . .  2,140 

Population  at  rental  of 13  50  per  month .  •  •  •  732 

Population  at  rental  of 14  00  per  month. . . .  1,228 

Papulation  at  rental  of 14  50  per  month. . . .  691 

Population  at  rental  of 15  00  per  month. . . .  1,256 

Population  at  rental  of 15  50. per  month. . . .  567 

Population  at  rental  of 16  00  per  month. . . .  1,037 

Population  at  rental  of 16  50  per  month. . .  •  579 

Population  at  rental  of 17  00  per  month. . . .  570 

Population  at  rental  of 17  50  per  month. . . .  445 

Population  at  rental  of 18  00  per  month. . . .  1,225 

Population  at  rental  of 18  50  per  month. . .  •  125 

Population  at  rental  of 19  00  per  month. . .  •  247 

Papulation  at  rental  of 19  50  per  month. ...  32 

Population  at  rental  of 20  00  per  month . .  •  •  954 

Population  at  rental  of 21  00  per  month ....  247 

Populatirm  at  rental  of 22  00  per  month 410 

Population  at  rental  of 22  50  per  month. ...  18 

Population  at  rental  of 23  00  per  month. . . .  805 

Population  at  rental  of 24  00  per  month. ...  63 

Population  at  rental  of 25  00  ^^pr  month. . . .  486 

Population  at  rental  of 26  00  per  month. . . .  •  117 

Population  at  rental  of 26  50  per  month. ...  7 

Population  at  rental  of 27  00  per  month. ...  97 

Population  at  rental  of 28  00  per  month. ...  35 

Population  at  rental  of 29  00  per  month. . . .  101 

Population  at  rental  of 29  50  per  month. ...  IB 

Population  at  rental  of 30  00  per  month. ...  231 


DEFEorrvE  PLmmiNQ. 

Kumber  of  apartments  containing  defective  plumb- 
ing wcH'k   2,101 


DABK  ROOMS  AOT)  IMPERPECTP  VENTILATION. 

Number  of  apartments  containing  rooms  not  reached 

by   direct  light 5,608 

Total  number  of  dark  rooms 11.242 

Population  in  apartments  containing  dark  rooms. . . .  27,952 

Number  of  aparments  badly  ventilated 3,987 

Population   of  badly-ventilated   apartments 34,586 
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MOBAL& 

Nnmber  oi  apartments  devoted  to  proslitutloii.  •...»  M 

Total  population  of  these  apartments 237 

LOSS  OF  KENTALa 

Total  number  of  vacant  apartments 1,726 

Average  loss  of  rental  per  house f5  87 

Number  of  vacant  apartments  in  rear  houses 206 

:not  inspected. 

Total  number  of  apartments  not  inspected  because 

of  abaence  ol  iamilj  or  locked  doors 768 

PLOOK  ABEA« 

Total  area  of  apartments^  square  feet. 6,166,852 

Average  flooi  i^pace  to  each  apartment,  square  feet. .  284  4-10 

POPULATION  BY  NATIONAUnEA 

Oermari    12,606 

Irish    12,519 

American    4,922 

English    541 

Austrian    1,367 

Russian    8,817 

Italian    18,347 

Chinese   43 1 

Colored    . . . ♦. , 2,075 

French    342 

Bohemian    386 

Hungarian 993 

Danish    106 

Swiss    28 

Spanish    249 

Scotch    .• 13 

Bavarian    •  3 

Belgian    7 

Swedish    254 

Boumanip.n    •  108 

Dutch 32 
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rolish   834 

Hebrew   2,962 

Greek    228 

Japanese   1 

Canadian    12 

Norwegian    192 

Arabs   18 

Indian    • 4 


AGE  OF  HOUSES. 

Number  of  houses  built  before  the  present  building 
laws  went  into  force 2,892 

Number  of  houses  built  after  the  present  building  laws 
went  Into  force 83 


MATERIAL  OF  OONSTBUfmON. 

Number  of  brick  houses   2,017 

Number  of  wooden  houses 228 

Number  of  brick  and  wood  houses » . .  ISO 


GENERAL  OONDTTTON  AH  TO   niLAJ»IDATION. 

Houses  in  good  condition   •  403 

Houses  in  fair  condition 220 

Houses  in  bad  condition *         892 

Houses  in  very  bad  condition ,. .  850 

SANITARY  CONT)ITION  OF  HALIA 

Without  halls 10 

With  halls  in  good   condition 7G6 

With  halls  in  fair  condition   241 

With  halls  in  bad  condition   689 

With  halls  in  very  bad  condition  719 


VENTILATTON  OF  HALijfll 

Houses  with  hall  ventilation,  good  525 

Houses  with  hall  yentilation,  fair   831 

Houses  with  hall  ventilation,bad   571 

Houses  with  liall  yentilation,  very  bad  988 

Without  halls 10 
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LIGHTING  OP  HALLS. 

Halls  lighted  by  day,  good 864 

Halls  lighted  by  day,  bad   1,551 

Without  halls    10 

Halls  without  light  at  night 953 

Halls  lighted  by  gas  till  10  p.  m 987 

Halls  lighted  by  lamps  till  10  p.  m 470 

Halls  lighted  by  gas   all   night 3 

Halls  lighted  by  lamps  all   night 1 

Total  halls  lighted  till  10  p.  m i,457 

WATER-CLOSETS  AND  SCHOOL  SINliS. 

Total  number  of  water-closets  and  school  sinks 10,508 

Average  nimiber  of  water-closets  and  school  sinks  to 

each  house   31-3 

Average  population  to  each  water-closet  or  school 

sink 61-2 


LOCATION  OP  WATERrCLOSETS  AND  SCHOOL  SINKS 

(by  houses). 

Yard    2,100 

Basement  •  •  •  • •  IGO 

Hall  /  128 

Ai>artments  37 

CONDITION    OF  WATER-CLOSETS    AND    SCHOOL    SINKS 

(by  houses). 

Good 782 

Pair son 

Bad : :  470 

yery   bad   667 

YARD  SPACE. 

Total  area  of  yards,  square  feet 1,017,505 

Average  yard  area  per  house,  square  feet. 419 

Average  square  feet  of  yard  area  per  capita 14.9 

THE  FRONT  DOOR 

Front  door  open  at  all  times •  1,519 

Front  door  on  the  latch 398 

Front  door  locked  at  10  p.  m 608 
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FIRE-EgOAPEa 

Houses  witboKit  flre*eseai>eB «  iBSC 

Fire^Bcapes  in  bad  order  or  inHufficient 536 

Flre-esoapes  obstmcted 1,042 

CLEAOTJNESS  OP  CELLARa 

Total  nmnber  of  clean  cellars. .  • 1,044 

Total  number  of  dirty  cellars 319 

Total  nmnber  of  very  dirty  cellars 910 

Kunber  of  honses  without  cellars 152 


FLOOR  MATERIAL  OF  CELLARS. 

Earth    1^80 

Wood    466 

Stone / 477 

Without  cellars 152 

CELLAR/ VENTILATION. 

Good "        690 

Bad   388 

Very  bad  1,195 

Without  152 


OWNER'S  NAME. 

Name  of  owner  or  agent  ported , 2,335 

Name  of  owner  or  agent  not  posted 90 

POPULATION  AFFECTED  BY  THE  VARIOUS  CONDITIONS 
REVEALED  BY  THE  FIRST  TWO  EXAMINATIONS. 

Bj  good  constniction  • 15,122 

By  yery  bad  construction 23,855 

By  halls  in  yery  bad  sanitary  condition 25,216 

By  Lalls  very  badly  ventilated 32,476 

By  halls  lighted  till  10  p.  m.  and  all  night 40,911 

By  halls  dark  at  night 26,986 

By  good  water-closets  or  school  sinks 18,676 

By  flair  water-closets  or  school  sinks 13,192 

By  bad  water-closets  or  school  sinks 12,650 

By  very  bad  water-closets  or  school  sinks 23,379 

By  houses  without  cellars •••«.••.•■•.••..  4,256 

By  clean  cellars 28,764 
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By  dirty  cellars 6,579 

By  very  dirty  cellars ...  ,  %298 

By  cellars  with  earth  floow , 39,208 

By  cellars  with  wood  floors 11,411 

By  cellars  with  stone  floors 13,022 

By  houses  without  cellars 4,25G 

By  well  ventilated  cellars 17,204 

By  badly  ventilated  cellars 8,240 

By  very  badly  ventilated  cellars 38,191 


Summary  of  the  Final  Examination. 

Tlie  examination  of  the  houses  selected  in  addition  to  the  2,425 
classifled  above,  by  your  committee's  inspectors,  as  being  in  a 
notably  defective  oosndition,  shows  the  following  results: 

STotal  number  of  houses  investigated 1,659 


AGE  OP  HOUSES. 

Number  of  houses  built  under  the  old  law. .  •  •  • 1J547 

Number  of  houses  built  under  the  new  law.  •  •  • 12 


MATERIAL  OP  CONSTRUCTION. 

Number  of  brick  houses. ••••••  1|839 

Number  ot  wooden  houses 88 

Number  of  brick  and  wood 132 

CONDITION  AS  TO  DILAPIDATION. 

Good 61 

Pair   666 

Bad   652 

Yery  bod •' 280 

CONDITION  OF  HALLS. 

As  to  cleanliness,  clean S31 

As  to  cleanliness,  dirty.. •• •••  718 

As  to  cleanliness,  very  dirty. . .  •  • •  •  •  ••  496 

As  to  cleanliness,  without  halls 14 
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Ab  to  Ilgbt,  dayli  ght  by  day •  .i  720 

As  to  lightf  gas  by  day .•••.•••••<  12 

Ah  to  light,  lamp  by  day •••••••  4 

A6  to  light,  dark  by  day 809 

Ah  to  light;  gas  all  night 9 

As  to  light,  lamps  all  night 9 

As  to  light,  dark  all  night 804 

As  to  light,  gaatilllOp.  m 732 

As  to  light,  gas  and  lamps  till  10  p.  m •  •  •  •  •  8 

As  to  light,  lamps  till  10  p.  m 499 

As  to  ventilation,  good ..•••••  1B9 

As  to  ventilation,  fah* 824 

As  to  ventilation,  bad 687 

As  to  ventilation,  very  bad 866 

WATER-CLOSETS  AND  SCHOOL  SINKa 

Xmiiber  of  water-closets  and  school  sinks •  5,478 

Nranbep  of  water-dcsets 1,364 

Nomber  of  school  sinks • ••••••  4,114 

location  of  closets^  yard. 1,292 

Location  of  closets,  hall 173 

Location  of  closets,  basement 80 

Location  of  closets,  apartment 14 

Condition  of  closets,  good •  • 118 

Condition  of  closets,  fair..  •  •  • 305 

Condition  of  closets,  bad 707 

Condition  of  closets,  very  bad 429 

BUSINESS  PBEMISES. 

Sanitary   condition,  good 134 

Sanitary  condition,  fair. •••  297 

Saniiary  condition,  bad .«,  429 

Sanitary  condition,  very  bad 129 

Sanitary  condition,  without  business .  • •  •  •  570 


CONDITION  OP  YARD. 

Sanitary  condition,   good 202 

Sanitary   condition,   fair 291 

Sanitary  condition,  bad   624 

Sanitary  condition,  very  bad  242 

Withont  yards    200 
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CONDITION  OP  CELLABa 

Witliont  cellar   !.'...•  161 

lAs  to  cleanliness^  good ,  118 

'As  to  cleanliness,  fair «  225 

As  to  cleanliness,  bad «  669 

As  to  cleanliness,  very  bad ,  880 

Afl  to  floor  material,  earth ,  889 

As  to  floor  material,  wood  .  • .,  238 

As  to  floor  material,  stone  • •  134 

As  to  floor  material,  brick .  28 

As  to  floor  material,  concrete I  75 

As  to  floor  material,  earth  and  wood •  i  22 

As  to  floor  material,  earth  and  stone J  11 

As  to  floor  material,  earth  and  brick 1 

As  to  ventflation,  dranght • ,  674 

As  to  ventilation,  no  draught • •  ^  824 

FRONT  DOORS. 

Door  open  at  all  times • 1,033 

Door  locked  at  10  p.  m. •  • •  ^  526 

CLEANLINESS  OP  APARTMENTSL 

Good    •  •  •  •  85 

Fair    482 

Bad   666 

Very  bad 326 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

As  to  location  (by  houses),  yard ,  142 

As  to  location  (by  houses),  hall 861 

As  to  location  (by  houses),  apartment «  556 

As  to  quantity,  sufficient ,  1,337 

As  to  quantity,  insufficient 222 

APARTNfENTS  AND  ROOMS. 

Total  number  of  apartments  •  •  •  •  15,315 

Total  number  of  apartments  occupied 13,788 

Tot^l  number  of  apartments    vacant 1,527 

Total  number  of  rooms  43,341 

Apartments  containing  rooms  without  direct  light. ..  1,671 

[VentUation  of  apartments  good 134 
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Ventilation  of  apartments   fair  500 

Ventilation  of  apartments  bad 817 

Ventilation  of  apartments  very  bad 108 

Sanitary  surroundings    good  1,082 

Sanitary  surroundings    bad   •.••^•.. 477 

FIRE-ESCAPES 

Houses  with  fire-escapes ,. •  1,148 

Houses  without  fire-escapes 411 

Fire-escapes    sufficient   846 

Fire-escapes   not  sufficient  302 

Fireescapes  obstructed   • 661 

Fire-escapes  not  obstructed 487 

ORIGINAL  PURPOSE. 

Built  for  tenement  purposes 1,409 

Altered  for  tenement  purposes 150 

POPULATION. 

Population  over  16,  male  16,533 

Population  over  16,  female   35,822 

Population  under  16,  male  10,471 

J'opulation  under  16,  female   10,600 

Total 53,426 

I'OPULATION  AFFECTED  BY  THE  VAEIOUS  CONDITIONS 
REVFALED  BY  THIS   EXAMINATION. 

i:y  old  houses   62,702 

By,  new  houses    •  724 

By  good   construction 2,218 

By  fair   constniction    14,027 

By  bad    construction    •••••••• • .  •.  25,745 

By  very  bad  construction 11,436 

By  clean  halls  10,931 

By  dirty  halls    25,826 

By  very  dirty  halls 16,021 

No  halls    648 

By  halls  lighted  by  daylight  by  day 19,354 

JJy  halls  lighted  by  gas  by  day 388 

By  halls  lighted  by  lamps  by  day 188 

liy  halls  dark  by  day   32,848 
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^7  halls  lighted  t>j  gaB  all  night 826 

By  halls  lighted  by  lamps  all  night .244 

By  halls  dark  all  night 8,554 

By  halls  lighted  by  gas  till  10  p.  m 27,865 

By  halls  lighted  by  lamps  till  10  p.  m 15,789 

Ventilation  o(  halls,  good  /. 5,005 

Ventilation  of  halls,  fair • 9,175 

Ventilation  of  halls,  bad 25,3Si8 

Ventilation  of  halls,  very  bad 13,240 

By  water-closets    • 11,774 

By  school  sinks  • 41,214 

By  water-cloeets  and  school  sinks 438 

Average  number  of  water-closets  and  school  sinks  to 

each  house    , 8.43 

Average  population  to  each  water-closet  and  school 

sink 9.94 

By  location  of  water-closets  or  school  sinks  in  yard*  •  45,335 
By  location  of  water^clcMiets  or  school  sinks  in  hall.  • ..  5,911 
By  location  of  water-closets  or  school  sinks  in  base- 
ment      1,832 

By  location  of  water-closets  or  school  sinks  in  apart- 
ment     348 

By  condition  of  water-closets  or  school  rinks>  good...  8,581 

By  condition  of  water-closets  or  school  sinks,  fair,  •  •  10,248 

By  condition  of  waterKilosets  or  school  sinks,  bad. . . .  24,819 

By  condition  of  water-close ts or  school  sinks,  very  bad,  14,778 

By  houses  without  business  premises •  16^357 

Business  premises  good 4,499 

Business  premises,  fair 11,500 

Business  premises,  bad 16,394 

Business  premises,  very  bad 4,676 

Average  size  of  yard  to  each  hoiise 538.35 

Square  feet  of  yard  to  per  capita  population 13.31 

By  condition  of  yard,  good 7/065 

By  condition  of  yard,  fair 12,572 

By  condition  of  yard,  bad 21,915 

By  condition  of  yard,  very  bad 9,314 

No  yard  2,660 

By  good  cellar. 20,245 

By  damp  cellar 18,052 

By  very  bad  cellar •  •  •  •  •  i),17l 

Hy  earth  cellar  floor 82,669 

By  wood  cellar  floor 7,430 

By  stone  cellar  firor 4,852 

By  brick  cellar  floor I4IU 
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By  concrete  cellar  floor •  •  3,773! 

By  draught   22,087. 

By  no  draught 27,747 

By  front  door  open 34,688 

By  front  door  closed 18,738 

By  clean  apartment 2,956 

By  fair  apartment 16,675 

By  dirty  apartment 23,601 

By  yery  dirty  apartment 10,194 

Average  number  of  rooms  to  each  apartment 2.83 

Average  population  to  each  ax>artment 3.88 

Average  population  to  each  room 1.38 

By  water  in  yard • 5,431 

By  water  in  hall 31,309 

By  water  in  apartment 16,686 

Snfficient  water  45,016 

InaufRcient  water   8,410 

Total  nunaber  of  apartments 15,315 

Total  number  of  apartments  occupied   13,788 

Total  number  of  apartments  vacant 1,527 

Average   rental JIO  08 

Total  los«  of  rental fl5,392  16 

By  dark    rooms 43,063 

By  good  ventilation 4,363 

By  fair  ventilation .  15,203 

By  bad  venlilation 30,856 

By  very  bad  ventilation 3,004 

By  good  surroundings 37,195 

By  bad  surroundings 16,231 

Total  number  of  houses  affected  by  bad  odors 831 

Total  population  (bad  odo-s) 27,723 

By  houses  with  fire-escapes 40,906 

By  house  without  fire-es  apes 12,520 

By  houses  wUh  sufficient  fire-escapes 37,102 

By  houses  with  Insufficient  fire-escapes 3,804 

By  houses  with  obstructed  fire-escapes 26,860 

By  houses  with  unobstructed  fire-escapes 14,046 

By  houses  with  front  door  open  \ 50,357 

By  houses  with  front  door  closed •  3,069 

POPULATION  BY  NATIONALITY. 

Irish    16.682 

American    6,473 

Russian  Jew  9,041 

CVerman 10,314 

T.  15 


Negro   ,  255 

English 20 

Ohineae • 5 

Hungarian  1,910 

Italian 7,959 

Bohemian 388 

Austrian 143 

Boumanian    194 

Lithuanian    31 

Scotch   11 


Condensed  SummaFy  of  Both  Inyesligations, 

Total  number  of  houses  inveatigated 8,984 

Total  number  of  apartments  investigated 33,485 

Total   number  of  rooms 86,902 

Total  population   121,323 

Population  over  16,  male 36,6<$2 

I'opulation  over  16,  female  35,325 

Population  under  16,  male .      25,889 

Population  under  16,  female 2:3,447 

VENTILATION. 

Houses  with  hall  ventilation,  good r>04 

Houses  with  hall  ventilation,  fair (;55 

Houses  with  hall  ventilation,  bad 1,258 

Houses  with  hall  ventilation,  very  bad 1,353 

Houses   without  halls 24 

House®  with   cellar  ventilation,   good 1,204 

Houses  with  cellar  ventilation,  bad 2,407 

Population  affected  by  very  badly  ventilated  halls. . .  71,074 


LIGHT. 

Number  of  apartments  containing  rooms  not  reached 

by  direct  light 7,279 

Total  number  of  dark  rooms 16,756 

Population   affected    71,015 

Halls  lighted  at  night  till  10  p.  m 1,461 

Population  affected  84,565 

Halls  dark  all  night 1^257 

Population   affected    '  26,986 
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WATER-Ca[X)SETa 

Located  In  ja>rd .  8,392 

Located  in  basement • 240 

Located  in  hall 301 

Located  in  apartments • . .  •  •  51 

Total  number  of  water-closets  and  school  sinks  ••••••  15,986 

Arerage  number  to  each  house 4.01 

Average  population  to   each   water-closet  or  sohool 

sfaik  7.63 

Condition,  good  900 

Oondition,  fair  811 

Condition,  bad   1,177 

Condition,  very  bad 1,090 

Population  affected  by  good  water-closets 22,257 

Population  affected  by  fair  water-closets 23,44Qt 

Population  affected  by  bad  water-closets ^ 37,469 

Population  affected  by  very  bad  wejter-closets 38,157 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

In  hall   2,056 

In  rooms • 1,402 

In  yard 527 

Population  affected  by  water  in  hall •  68,009 

Population  affected  by  water  in  rooms 43,522 

Population  affected  by  water  in  yard • 9,792 

CLEANLINESS  OF  APABTMENTS. 

Population  of  apartments,  very  dirty 26,805 

Population  of  apartments^  dirty 39,854 

Population  oi  apartments,  clean 54,664 

AGE  OP  HOUSES. 

Built  before  the  new  building  law 3,939 

Built  after  the  new  building  laiW 45 

MATERIAL  OF  CONSTRUCTION,        """" 

Brick 3,356 

Wood    316 

Brick  and  wood 312 

CONDITION  AS  TO  DILAPIDATION.    ~~"""^ 

Good  524 

Pair  786 

Bad  , 1,544 

Veiy  bad  1,130 
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Population  affected,  good  17,340 

Population   affected,   fair 21,237 

Population  affected,  bad  47,435 

Population  affected,  very  bad 35,291 

SANITABY  CONDITION  OF  HALLS.    """""""" 

Without  halls 24 

Good    1^097 

Fair 241 

Bad    '_  1^407 

Without  halls,  very  bad   1,215 

Population   affected  by  halls   in  very   bad   sanitary 

condition    \ 41,236 

FIRE-ESCAPES.  ' 

Without   fire-escapes    1,047 

Fire-escapes  in  bad  order  or  insufficient 1,038 

Fire-escapes  obstructed   1,703 

CONDITION  OF  CELLAES.  ==_ 

As  to  cleanliness,  clean 1,387 

As  to  cleanliness,  dirty 988 

As  to  cleanlineas,  very  dirty 1,246 

Without  cellars    , , 313 

As  to  floor  materia],  earth 2,219 

As  to  floor  material,  wood 704 

As  to  floor  material,  stone 611 

As  to  floor  material,  brick 28 

As  to  floor  material,  concrete 75 

As  to  ventilation,  draught  1,264 

As  to  ventilation,  no  draught  2,407 

Population  affected  by  clean  collars 49,009 

Population  affected  by  dirty  cellars 27,631 

Population  affected  by  very  dirty  cellars 33,469 

Population  affected  by  cellars  with  earth  floors 71,877 

Population  affected  by  cellars  with  wood  floors 18,841 

Population  affected  by  cellars  with  stone  floors 17,874 

Population  affected  by  cellara  with  brick  floors 1,110 

Population  affected  by  cellars  with  concrete  floors..  3,773 

Population  affected  by  well  ventilated  cellars 39,291 

Population  affected  by  badly  ventilated  cellars 74,184 

THE  FRONT  DOOR. 

Front  door  open  at  all  times 2,552 

Front  door  locked  op  on  latch 1,432 
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POPULATION  BY  NATIONALIttEa 

German    22,920 

Irish    29,201 

[American    11,395 

English    561 

Aastnan    1,510 

Russian    10,727 

Italian    • .  26,306 

Chinese    436 

C •  ii  aped    2,33  0 

French    342 

liobemian    774 

Hungarian    993 

Danish    106 

5wis8    28 

Spanish    249 

Scotch    ^ 

BaTarian    3 

Belgian    •  7 

Swedish 254 

Boumanian    302 

Dutch  32 

Polish  334 

Hebrew    ,. 12,003 

Greek   228 

Japanese    1 

Canadian    ,  12 

Norwegian    192 

Arabs   18 

Indians    4 

Lithuanians   31 


EDWARD  MARSHALL, 

Secretary. 

January  17,  1895. 


SUPPLEMENT  Na  2. 


Model  Tenements. 

No  part  of  your  committee's  inveBtigation  has  brcnght  forward 
more  valuable  results  than  that  which  ooncernB  the  \rarioiia 
improved  dwellingB  for  the  poor  now  existing  in  New  York  city 
and  Brooklyn.  Much  credit  should  be  given  to  the  careful  and 
intelligent  effort  which  Mr.  Curtis  Brown  contributed  to  this 
examinatioxL 

This  examination  shows,  in  the  main: 

First.  That  improved  dwellings  can  be  so  constructed  and 
managed  that  tiiey.may  be  rented  at  prevailing  rates  and  still 
yield  a  good  profit 

Second.  That  their  effect  otn  the  health  of  their  tenants  is 
good. 

Third.  That  they  have  an  umnistakable  tendency  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  their  tenanta 

Fourth.  That  their  influence  on  neighborhoods^  whollv  unfavor- 
able in  all  other  features,  is  elevating. 

In  New  York  city  the  principal  efforts  towards  furnishing 
improved  dwellings  to  the  poor,  have  been  made  by  Ihe  Improved 
Dwellings  Association,  of  which  Mr.  W.  B.  Cutting,  R.  F.  Cutting, 
D.  Willis  James,  S.  D.  Babcock,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  J.  W.  Pin- 
chot,  John  Claflin,  George  Bliss  and  Dennison  Wood,  are  trustees; 
by  Messrs.  R^  Fulton  Cutting  and  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  in  a  sepa- 
rate enterprise;  by  the  New  York  Tenement-House  Building  Com- 
pany and  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Drexel,  Mr.  Oswald 
Ottendorfer  and  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  have  been  and  are  the  animat- 
ing spirits;  by  the  Chichester  estate;  by  Miss  Ellen  Collins,  and 
by  Mr.  Bloan.  In  Brooklyn  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  now  commis- 
sioner of  public  works,  has  carried  out  an  enterprise  which  ha« 
been  an  object  lesson  not  only  to  New  York  but  to  the  whole 
country. 

All  but  one  of  these  projects  is  taken  up  in  detail  below. 
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THE  IMPROVED  DWELLENGS  ASSOCIATION  BUILDINQ8. 

In  defining  its  objects^  Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  the  associa- 
tion's president,  said  of  this  enterprise: 

^^The  company  was  incorporated  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
clean,  comfortable  and  sdentifically  oonatrncted  buildings  could 
be  erected  for  the  laboring  classes^  and  rented  at  rates  at  least 
as  reasonable  as  were  received  for  leas  desirable  accommodationB 
elsewhere,  while  the  owners  still  received  a  fair  profit  on  their 
iDvestment.  I  wish  to  particularly  emphaMze  that  the  problem 
presented  was  not  merely  that  of  constructing  scientific  tene- 
ments, nor  simply  that  of  constructing  tenements  that  would 
pay.  Either  of  them  alone  was  not  the  problem  needing  solution 
It  was  the  combination  of  the  two  that  made  the  experiment 
valuable." 

The  buildings  were  designed  and  erected  with  the  assast- 
ance  of  what  was  then  the  most  expert  existing  knowledge. 
Sir  Sidney  Waterlow,  of  London,  among  others,  was  called  in 
consultation. 

By  their  articles  of  association,  the  stockholders  in  these 
buildings  limited  the  dividends  to  6  per  cent,  and  these 
di\adends  have  been  promptly  earned  and  paid  —  2*2 
per  cent,  every  six  months  —  since  the  buildings  were 
opened.  No  dividend  has  been  paid  which  has  not  been  con- 
sen^atively  earned,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  year  a  pleasing 
surplus  has  remained  after  the  dividends  were  paid.  The  fiscal 
year  1892-93  paid  a  dividend  to  stockhohlders  of  |14^500  and  a 
surplus  of  |4,000.  The  year  before  the  surplus  was  f 5,000.  The 
snrplus  is  generally  expended  in  adding  new  improvements, 
such  as  asphalt  roofs,  to  the  buildings. 

The  buildings  cover,  with  the  roomy  court  yard,  16  city  lots. 
This  enables  a  plan  of  construction  to  be  carried  out  which 
gives  direct  light  and  air  to  each  room.  There  are  218  apart- 
ments in  the  buildings;  64  are  two-room  apartments  and  rent  for 
from  $6.25  to  $7.50  a  month.  The  others  are  made  up  of  from 
three  to  four  rooms  each  and  rent  at  rates  ranging  from  $8  to 
|15.     There  is  but  one  apartment  at  the  latter  price. 

On  the  ground  story  of  every  building,  one  two-room  tenement 
is  p:iven  up  to  the  comfort  of  the  tenants,  containing  a  large 
bathroom  with  a  coflsy  parlor  and  reading-room  attached.  Tn 
the  top  story  of  every  house,  there  is  a  common  laundry.  Ample 
provision  is  made  for  hanging  clothes  either  on  the  roof  or  in  the 
court  yarda 
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The  canditioDB  on  which  the  premkieB  are  let  are  as  follows: 

"It  is  distinctly  undenrtood  that  the  renting  is  for  one  month 
only. 

*'A1I  rents  are  payable  monthly  in  advance,  at  tlie  office  of  the 
association,  No.  862  East  Seventy-second  street  This  regula- 
tion will  be  moet  strictly  enforced. 

"Disorderly  tenants  will  be  immediately  disi)osses8ed. 

"  Tenants  will  be  held  responsible  ft>r^ll  preventable  damage  to 
ihfc  apartments  they  occupy. 

"  In  cold  weather  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  freezing  of  the 
water  pipes, 

"The  assoiciatian  does  not  hold  itself  reeponsible  for  water 
damage. 

"All  garbage  must  be  buirned.  Throwing  paper,  vegetables  or 
other  refuse,  oyster  shells,  etc.,  down  the  ash-shoots  is  strictly 
forbidden.  Nothing  whatever  may  be  thrown  into  the  water- 
closets. 

^•Tenants  ai-e  required  to  take  weekly  turns  cleaning  closet, 
flight  of  stairs  and  hallway  leading  to  their  apartment,  which 
must  be  swept  every  day  and  scrubbed  once  each  week. 

"  Clothes  may  only  be  dried  in  the  yard  or  on  the  roof. 

"  Carpets  may  only  be  shaken  or  beaten  in  the  yards  at  con- 
venient times,  to  be  determined  by  the  agent 

"Plants  must  not  be  watered  outside  the  windows. 

**The  window-^adee  must  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  tenanta 

"No  tenant  will  be  allowed  to  sublet  any  portiooi  of  the  ax)art- 
ment,  or  take  a  boarder  without  the  permission  of  the  association. 

"No  animals  will  be  allo^'ed  in  the  apartments  or  about  the 
pi-emises. 

"In  case  of  contagious  or  infectious  sickness,  notice  of  the 
same  must  be  given  to  the  agent  aa  quickly  aB  possible. 

"  In  case  of  fire,  notice  must  be  instantly  given  to  the  agent  or 
janitor." 

The  architectural  features  of  these  buildings  are  direct 
light  and  air  in  every  room,  fireproof  halls  and  stairs.  Each 
apartment  has  a  water-closet  of  its  own,  and  coal  lifts  and 
air-shoots  are  provided.  Each  kitchen  has  stationary  tub,  and 
good  facilities  for  the  drying  of  clothes  are  provided,  Rentals 
range  from  $6.50  to  f  12  per  month. 

It  has  been  argued  by  those  who  hold  that  model  tenements 
cannot  be  successfulyy  built  in  New  York,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  now  to  buy  land  in  a  tenement  district  at  so  low  a 
price  as  that  paid  by  the  Improved  Dwellings  Association.  It 
is  true  that  the  price  paid  by  the  Improved  Dwellings  Associa- 
tion for  its  ground  was  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  market 
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valne  of  the  land  to-day,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
buildings  themselyes  have  had  a  large  influence  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  land  values  in  that  neighborhood.  Granting  that 
land  could  not  be  obtained  so  cheaply  now,  the  fact  that  con- 
Btruction  has  greatly  decreased  in  price  offsets  the  argument  to 
some  extent.  Besides  that,  these  buildings  were  not  constructed 
economically  and  this  had  its  part  in  increasing  the  capitaliza- 
tion upon  which  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent  has  been  annually 


These  buildings  have  done  more  towards  bettering  the  part 
of  the  city  in  which  they  are  situated  than  to  increase  land 
valnea  Their  moral  effect  on  the  neighborhood  has  been  quite 
as  great  as  their  financial  effect.  To  this  the  records  of  the 
jiolice  precinct  significantly  testify.  The  tenants  too,  have  been 
jrreatly  elevated  in  home  life  and  habits  by  the  influence  of  their 
surroundings. 

THE  CUTTDKJ  FOUBTEENTH  STREET  BUILDINO. 

The  buildings  which  the  Messrs.  Cutting  erected  at  Fourteenth 
street  and  Avenue  A,  even  though  they  have  been  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  owners,  are  still  a  powerful  object  lesson  to  tho«e 
who  maintain  that  model  tenements  can  not  be  profitable  invest- 
DK-nts.  The  construction  of  these  buildings  was  admittedly 
faulty  and  wasteful.  They  were  very  extravagantly  built  The 
court-yard  in  the  center  is  unnecessarily  big,  the  halls  are  un- 
necessarily wide,  and  the  saving  on  these  two  matters  would  alone 
have'made  a  material  difference  In  the  percentage  of  the  income 
from  the  buildings.  These  are  by  no  means,  however,  the  only 
points  where  economy  might  have  been  exercised  without  rob- 
bini;  the  tenants  of  advantages.  In  addition  to  this,  comes  the 
fact  that  while  the  ground  story  is  occupied  by  eight  stores, 
which  it  was  expected,  would  bring  good  rents  and  thus  help 
the  enterprise  towards  financial  success,  the  neighborhood,  has 
not  developed  enough  different  industries  to  supply  them  with 
tenants.  Thus,  while  the  building  in  the  main  keeps  up  the 
average  of  occupancy,  these  stores  are  vacant  much  of  the  time 
and  are  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  building's  income.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  however,  the  building  in  ordinary  years 
has  paid  a  profit  of  between  3 1-2  c-^d  4  per  cent.  net. 

It  was  erected  in  1887-8.  No  money  was  spared  in  its  design 
or  execution.  Halls  and  staire  are  al)eolutely  fireproof,  and 
every  room  has  its  window  into  the  open  air.  A  water-closet  is 
provided  for  each  two  families,  and  ash  shoots  and  coal  lifts 
are  at  hand  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants. 

T.  16 
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The  moral  effect  of  this  building  has  been  definitely  elevating. 
The  whole  neighborhood  has  improved  ii;!  tone  since  its  erec- 
tion, and  no  buildings  of  a  notably  inferior  class  have  been 
erected  near  it  The  tenants  themselves  have  gained,  its  pro- 
jectors feel  sure,  both  in  moral  tone  and  thrift  since  their  en- 
trance inio  its  apartments.  A  significant  indication  of  this  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  tenants  ore  said  to  be  rather  more  particular 
about  the  character  of  new-comers  than  is  the  agent  himself. 
The  death-rafte  of  this  house  is  lower  than  that  of  the  other 
tenements  in  the  neiirhborhood,  and  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
whole  city. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  BUILDINGS. 

The  Rivensdde  buildings  in  Brooklyn,  built  and  owned  by 
Alfred  TV  White,  form  probably  the  most  striking  example  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  world,  of  the  wholly  successful  model 
tenement 

A  part  of  the  dwellings  were  erected  in  1876-78,  and  the  whole 
group  was  completed  in  1890.  In  detail,  the  property  consists 
of  527  tenement  apartments  and  31  small  brick  cottages.  Of  the 
527  tenement  apartments,  there  are  50  consisting  of  five  or  six 
rooms,  307  consisting  of  four  rooms^  167  of  three  rooms,  and 
three  of  two  rooms.    One  room  of  each  set  is  a  small  scullery. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  these  plans  are  fireproof 
staircases,  sunk  into  the  front  of  the  buildang  and  open  to  the 
air;  all  water  conveniences  separately  furnished  to  each  family; 
buildings  only  two  rooms  deep,  so  that  all  dwellings  have  abund- 
ance of  light  and  air.  They  are  so  arranged'  that  each  group  of 
three  families  is  practically  entirely  separated  from  all  others 
in  the  buildings.  The  communication  of  odors,  disease  or 
fire  from  floor  to  floor  is  impossible.  Every  suite  has  a 
well  arranged  sink,  wash  tub  and  water-closet  These  have  In 
no  instance  been  abused,  altliough  the  tenants  are  of  the  very 
poorest  class.  Forty  per  cent,  of  them  are  day  laborers,  40  per 
cent,  mechanics,  artisans  and  tradesmen,  and  20  per  cent 
employes  about  shops,  stores  and  houses.  This  shows  a  lower 
average  of  proportionate  income  tban  is  shown  by  the  model  tene- 
ments of  London.  The  larger  of  the  buildings  incloses  an  interior 
park  250  by  150  feet  in  size,  12  full  city  lots,  containing  a  pre- 
pared playground  for  children,  a  lawn,  shrubs  and  a  band  stand, 
where  music  is  discoursed  once  a  week  throughout  the  summer 
at  the  expense  of  the  company. 

With  a  view  of  encouraging  thrift,  two  plans  have  been  tried 
—  (1)  allowing  a  discount  of  10  cents  per  week  from  the  regular 
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weekly  rental,  if  four  or  more  weeks  are  paid  at  one  time;  <2) 
paying  back  to  the  tenants  who  remain  a  full  year  in  occupancy 
and  who  have  yiolated  no  rules  an  annual  *^  dividend  "  equal  on 
the  average  to  about  three  weeks'  rent  About  two^fif ths  of  all 
secure  the  weekly  rebate  and  two-thirds  the  annual  "  dividend." 

Taking  the  two  properties  together,  the  gross  returns  for  the 
year  ending  May  Ist,  were  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost 
This,  after  expenses  of  all  kinds,  including  rebates  and  di\idends, 
had  been  deducted,  left  a  little  over  six  per  cent  net  available  for 
dividendli  and  surplus  fund. 

Thuo  the  venture  is  a  distinctly  profitable  one,  averaging  1 1-2 
per  cent  more  profit  than  is  paid  in  New  York  city  by  high-class 
apartments,  residence  or  business  property. 

The  frontage  is  307  feet  on  Ck>lumbia  place,  201  feet  on  Jorale- 
mon  street  and  238  feet  on  Furman  street,  or  nearly  800  feet  in 
all.  Tte  high-peaked  towers,  recessed  fronts  and  balconies,  broad 
window^ills  and  decorated  brickwork,  make  the  building  most 
attractive  in  appearance.  The  ground  includes  nearly  24  full- 
sized  city  lots,  of  Which  the  buildings  covers  less  than  one-half. 

The  plans  have  been  scientifically  studied  to  give  the  maximum 
of  health  and  comfort  at  the  minimum  of  coet 

The  first  aim  has  been  to  secure  domestic  privacy.  Each  apart- 
ment has  its  own  '^ front  door"  opening  into  a  small  private  hall- 
way, frcMn  which  all  the  rooms  of  the  apartments  are  entered. 
Partitions  and  floors  are  deadened  to  prevent  sound  passing 
between  apartments.  Each  apartment  has  good  closets,  a  dresser 
and  a  hanging  wall  tabla  A  fuel  bin  in  the  cellar  belongs  to 
each  ai>artment  The  scullery  in  the  extension  con ti ins  for 
each  family  separately  a  water-closet,  sink,  wash-tray  and  ash- 
shoot 

Every  room  has  a  large  window  on  the  park  or  on  the 
street,  and  each  apailment  has  thorough  ventilation  from  front  to 
rear. 

The  staircase  arrangement  is  similar  to  that  in  the  "  Monroe,'* 
described  later  on.  The  stairs  are  fireproof,  solidly  built  from 
cellar  to  roof,  with  slate  steps.  They  are  set  in  a  brick  recess,  as 
described  above,  in  the  front  of  the  buildings,  well-lijijhted,  well- 
aired  and  absolutely  secured  from  danger  in  case  of  fire.  The 
fire  department  of  Brooklyn  has  pronounced  these  staircases  to 
be  the  best  possible  safeguard  against  peril  or  panic.  An  ade- 
quate number  of  bathrooms,  nicely  fitted  up,  are  at  the  service 
of  the  tenants,  free  of  charge,  at  certain  hours  daily. 

Lifts  for  coal,  etc.,  are  provided  in  all  ^' '^  buildings. 

The    following     description     was     p.-.  in     the     report 

of  the  board  of  health  of  Brooklyn:  "lb  .^i  of  luese  buildings 
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the  upper  Btories  are  reached  by  staircases  open  to  the 
front  The  stairs  are  of  slate,  set  in  solid  brickwork  towers. 
In  rising  from  story  to  story  a  half  turn  is  made,  and  at 
the  top  of  each  flight  a  slate  balcony,  protected  by  an  iron  rail- 
ing, is  reached.  These  balconies  are  about  30  feet  long.  From 
each  end  of  each  balcony  a  hallway  runs  directly  back;  private 
halls,  admitting  to  the  rooms  of  each  dwelling,  lead  from  this 
hallway.  Thus,  every  family  has  its  dwelling  entirely  private 
and  apart  from,  and  with  no  room  opening  into  another's,  while 
all  have  direct  sunlight.  The  rooms  are  provided  with  closets 
with  hooks  and  shelves,  and  the  living-room  with  a  dresser.  The 
windows  of  all  the  rooms  are  of  unusual  size,  and  extend  up  close 
to  the  ceiling.  From  the  living-room  a  door  leads  into  the  exten 
soon,  a  small  room  seven  and  one-half  by  five  feet.  This  contains 
an  ash-shoot  dooi*,  a  sink,  a  stationary  wash-tub,  a  window  nnd  a 
water  closet  with  separate  outside  window.  All  of  these  con- 
veniences are  furnished  to  every  family  entirely  apart  from  all 
others.  The  ash-shoots,  one  foot  square,  and  ventilat«»d  at  top, 
discharge  into  large  ash-rooms  in  rear  of  cellars,  separated  from 
the  maui  cellars  by  a  brick  wall,  and  accessible  only  by  doors  in 
the  rear.  ]S'o  ashes  or  refuse  are  ever  exposed  on  the  sidewalk 
or  elsewhere.  All  refuse  is  burned,  and  the  ashes  are  loaded 
directly  from  ash-vaults  into  carts,  which  pass  out  by  a  rear  gate- 
way. ,  The  water  supply  is  ample.  The  water-closets  are  all  pro- 
vided with  cisterns  overhead  to  insure  instant  supply  of  water. 
The  traps  are  ventilatcHl,  and  siphoning  is  prevented  by  vent- 
pipes  carried  above  the  roof.  The  wash-tubs  and  sinks  are  trapped 
separately  from  the  water-closets.  Waste-pipes  pass  down 
against  the  back  wall  of  the  extension  and  out  through  the  rear 
wall  of  the  cellars  into  the  sewer,  avoiding  any  horizontal  drains 
under  the  buildings.  Eveiy  family  has  a  large  coal  and  wood-bin 
In  the  cellar,  numbered  to  correspond  with  its  roonL 

"The  buildings  are  all  of  good  red  brick,  and  all  windows  and 
outside  doors  are  arched  with  brick.  Floors  are  of  the  best 
yellow  pine  throughout.  The  flat  gravel  roof  is  used  as  a  clothes- 
drying  ground  by  the  families  in  the  upper  three  stories.  For 
the  occupants  of  the  lower  stories  lines  are  provided  in  the  yard. 
The  slate  staircase,  extending  from  cellar  to  roof,  is  not  only 
absolutely  fireproof,  but  can  not  be  reached  by  any  fire  that  may 
occur  in  the  buildings,  forming  an  unequaled  fire  escape." 

Provisions  has  been  made  in  these  buildings  for  eight  stores 
and  four  small  shops  in  the  Ck>lumbia  place  frontage,  and  for 
eight  stores  in  the  Furman  street  frontage.  Stores  rent  from  f25 
upwards  per  month  and  shops  from  fl6  upwards.  All  these 
stores  have  plate  glass  windows  of  first-class  quality  and  large 
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riiie.  Each  of  the  stores  haa  a  good  cellar  with  convenient  access 
frtun  the  street  There  are  living-rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  stores 
and  shops.. 

Apartments  are  rented  under  the  following  rules: 

1  All  rents  payable  weeklj  in  advance,  on  Saturday  or  Mon- 
day, at  the  office,  20  Joralemon  street,  during  office  houi-s. 

2.  Tenants  paying  four  or  more  weeks  in  advance  at  one 
time  will  be  allowed  a  deduction  of  ten  cents  per  week. 

3.  Tenants  not  paying  in  advance  will  be  notified  to  leave  at 
ooee. 

4  No  tenant  is  permitted  to  underlet  any  portion  of  his  apart- 
ments, or  to  take  in  lodgers. 

5.  Tenants  are  required  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  agent 
of  any  need  of  repairs  and  to  pay  for  such  as  may  be  due  to  their 
own  carelessness. 

6.  No  nails  to  be  driven  in  wall  or  woodwork  without  agent's 
consent  / 

7.  In  winter  keep  washrooms  warm  to  prevent  freezing  of 
pipes. 

8.  Halls  and  balconies  to  be  cleaned  daily  by  the  tenants  using 
them. 

9.  Tenants  are  strictly  prohibited  from  throwing  anything  out 
of  the  windows,  and  from  obstructing  the  waste  pipes  or  ash 
flues. 

10.  Only  ashes  to  be  thrown  into  ash  flues. 

11.  *11  garbage  must  be  burned  or  carried  to  the  receptades 
in  the  park. 

12.  No  clothes  to  be  hung  out  of  windows  or  upon  balconies. 

13.  No  animals  to  be  kept  on  the  premises. 

14.  Carpets  to  be  shaken  only  in  the  yard. 

15.  Clothes  to  be  removed  from  lines  so  soon  as  dry.  Lines 
not  to  be  used  on  Sunday. 

16.  Plants  must  be  watered  only  in  the  rooms. 

17.  Before  washing  windows  notify  tenants  below. 

18.  Children  not  allowed  on  the  roof,  nor  to  play  on  the  staini 
or  balconies. 

19.  Chopping  or  sawing  wood  not  allowed  except  in  cellars. 

20.  Disorderly  tenants  will  be  expelled  at  once. 

21.  The  agent  is  required  to  enforce  all  these  regulations,  and 
will  be  immediately  discharged  if  he  neglects  to  do  so. 

Bath  tickets  may  be  had  from  the  agent 
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MODEL  TENEMENTS  ON  CHERRY  STREET. 

Cberry  street  was  in  sore  need  of  an  object  lesson  in  tenement- 
house  reform  until  1887,  when  the  model  tenement-houses  at  No& 
388  to  33^1  Cherry  street,  were  erected  by  the  Tenement-House 
Building  Company  and  Afisociation,  organissed  to  improve  ^  ae 
houses  of  the  poor.  The  president  of  the  company  at  that  time 
was  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Brexel,  and  the  vice-president  was  Mr.  Oswald 
Ottendorfer,  now  president.  The  company's  architects,  were  Wil- 
liam Schickel  ^  Oo. 

The  lot,  116  by  98  m  occupied  by  a  building,  divided  in  the 
rear  by  courts  into  two  single  and  two  double  hou»es,  leaving 
room  in  the  yard  in  the  rear  13  feet  wide.  The  centre  court 
^etween  i>:c  two  double  houses  is  13  1-2  feet  wide,  and 
the  two  other  courts  vary  in  width  from  five  to  nine  feet  The 
following  quotations  from  a  pamjAlet  prepared  by  the  company 
deecrioing  the  houses,  give  the  x>6culiar  features  of  their  oon- 
Bt  ruction: 

"They  are  six  stories  in  height,  with  a  basement  throughout, 
and  are  arranged  with  courts,  varying  in  width  from  five  feet 
to  13  1-2  feet,  sc  that  every  room  opens  to  the  aotrfde  and 
has  the  advantage  of  light  and  air."    •    •    • 

"The  houses  contain  108  apartments  in  two  and  three-room 
suite*,  but  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  conveniently  divided  into 
suites  of  four,  five  or  six  rooms,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  large 
or  small   families"     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"There  are  43  two-room  and  61  three-room  apartments,  and  a 
kindergarten  occupies  the  remaining  four  apartments.  Wide 
entries  running  the  length  of  the  building  with  large  windows 
in  the  i-ear,   opening    on    the    outside,  separate    the    rooms.*' 

"The  floors  throughout  are  constructed » in  a  manner  which 
makes  them  practioally  fireproof  and  the  first  story  halls  and 
all  water-closets  have  iron  beanu9  and  tile  floors.  The  fire 
escapes  are  so  aiTanged  tliat  an  easy  passage  can  be  effected  from 
house  to  house  on  the  outside.  The  stairways  are  of  iron  and 
slate  throughout  and  the  entries  are  of  brick  with  tiled  floors," 

"  The  yards  and  basements  are  finished  in  granolithic  and  are 
thorouirhly  drained  and  perfectly  dry.  In  the  basement  separate 
storage  lockers  for  fuel  and  provisions  are  provided  for  each 
tenant."    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"The  plumbing  is  of  superior  order  and  is  arranged  so  that 
all  piping,  fittings  and  apparatus  are  exposed  to  view.  Running 
water  is  provided  on  each  floor.    In  one  of  the  houses  hot  and 
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cold  water  is  supplied  in  each  apartment,  and  in  the  other 
houses  hot  water  is  to  be  obtained  in  each  basement  and  cold 
water  in  each  living  room.'' 

**In  the  basement  are  laundries  and  bathrooms,  with  neat 
hnclf  faced  wall  and  water-tight  gmnolithic  floors,  for  the  free 
use  of  the  occupants.  The  baths  are  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  the  apartments:  There  were  originally  four  bath- 
tubs in  the  basement,  and  this  number  has  since  been  increased 
to  nine.  They  are  free  to  the  tenants  at  certain  specified  hours. 
There  is  scarcely  an  occupant  who  does  not  use  them  regularly. 
The  common  laundry  in  the  basement  is  provided  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  From  the  laundry  the  clothes  can  be  sent  up  in 
the  elevators  and  dried  on  the  roof."    ♦    #    ♦    • 

"The  water-closets  are  ample,  one  for  each  two  apartments 
and  are  constructed  according  to  the  most  approved  methods. 
In  addition  to  an  outside  window,  a  large  ventilating  flue  has 
been  provided  for  each  water-closet,  which  insures  a  continuous 
circulation  of  air.  The  main  hall,  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
water-closets  are  heated  with  steam  from  low-pressure  boilers, 
which  are  also  used  throughout  the  year  for  malting  hot  water 
for  bathrooms,  laundries  and  sinks." 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  bouse  is  the  flat  roof,  paved  with 
brick  and  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence.  It  makes  an  excellent  play- 
ground for  the  children,  who  are  permitted  to  play  there  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  On  hot  summer  nights  many  of  the  tenants 
take  their  mattresses  up  there  and  sleep  under  the  sky.  Con- 
certs are  frequently  given  there  in  summer.  Thanks  to  the 
courts,  there  is  no  room  in  the  house  without  direct  light,  al- 
thouijh  some  of  the  rooms  opening  on  the  courts  are  not  as  light 
as  could  be  desired  and  on  dark  days  gas  is  used  all  day  in  the 
kindergarten.  All  of  the  entries  are  lighted  by  windows  and 
each  stairway  is  admirably  lighted  by  large  windows  between 
the  floors. 

One  fact  that  makes  these  tenements  especially  worthy  of 
study  id  that  of  late  they  have  come  to  be  occupied  largely  by 
l^ufwian  Hebrews,  whose  pecularities  make  difficult  problems  for 
landlords.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  most  of  them 
take  in  lodgers,  the  family  generally  sleeping  in  «ne  room,  and 
the  lodgers  occupying  mattresses  on  the  floor  of  the  other  room 
or  rooms.  The  smallest  rooms  are  made  to  bring  to  the  tenant 
in  this  way  about  f5  a  month.  Often  a  family  occupying  only 
t^'o  rooms  will  have  two  or  three  lodgers,  and  not  infrequently 
thp  lodgers  sleep  on  the  floors  of  the  room  occupied  by  the 
family. 
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Another  peculiarity  of  the  race  is  its  fondness  for  oil  stoves, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  thf»  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
apartments,  which  have  to  be  caleomined  frequently.  A  common 
custom  is  to  move  the  stove  out  into  the  halls  and  do  the  cook- 
ing there,  despite  the  effoirtB  of  the  housekeeper  to  suppress  the 
practice.  A  majority  of  the  tenants  are  shirtmakers  or  tailors 
and  much  vigilance  is  required  to  pr^event  them  from  using  their 
apurtraents  as  small  sweat-shopa  An  effort  is  made  to  limit  the 
number  of  sewing-machines  in  an  apartment  to  one,  and  the 
tenant  is  required  to  keep  padding  between  the  feet  of  tlie 
machine  and  the  floor  to  avoid  disturbing  those  who  are  under- 
neath. Many  of  them  persist  in  throwing  rubbish  and  garbage 
out  of  the  windows,  making  it  imsafe  for  children  to  play  in  tlie 
courts.  For  this  reason  a  gate  has  been  placed  across  the 
entrance  to  the  longest  court  To  the  credit  of  the  janitw, 
however,  the  courts  are  kept  remairkably  clean  in  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  found  difficult,  too,  to  enforce  the  rules  against 
blocking  the  flre-escape  balconies.  Tenants  of  this  class  are 
also  extraordinarily  quick  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
escape  payment  of  rent.    Many  of  them  can  not  speak  English. 

In  view  of  these  untowaird  circumstances,  the  success  of  the 
Tenement'House  Building  Company  has  been  remarkable.  They 
have  established  an  improvement  where  it  is  most  needed.  Two 
men  are  kept  busy  the  most  of  the  time  caleomining,  and  three 
women  are  kept  well-occupied  in  cleaning  the  halls  and  stair- 
ways, which,  it  is  safe  to  say  are  generally  in  as  good  condition 
as  in  the  average  high-priced  flat.  The  basement,  ^ith  its 
bathrooms,  laundries  and  storage  lockers,  one  or  the  other  of 
them  nearly  always  in  use  in  the  daytime,  is  a  model  of  clean- 
liness. The  walls  of  the  halls  are  painted  and  the  ceiling 
papered.  This  neatness  has  a  certain  effect  upon  the  tenants 
who,  in  general,  grow  more  cleanly  the  longer  they  stay,  the 
apartments  taking  on  more  and  mo«re  the  appearance  of  the 
]\sl\U.  The  kindergarten,  attended  daily  between  9  and 
12  a.  ni..  by  about  50  children,  mostly  from  this  house,  and 
also  for  sewing  classes  and  boys'  clubs,  has  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  tenants: 
The  rules  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  second  of  each,  month  is  the  last  date  by  which  all 
rents  must  be  paid. 

2.  A  deposit  of  |1  must  be  made  with  the  agent  for  the  use  of 
the  keys,  and  to  insure  their  proper  return.  The  deposit  will 
be  returned  upon  the  surrender  of  all  the  keys. 

3.  Only  quiet,  honorable  and  respectable  families  are  accepted 
as  tenants  and  tolerated  in  the  house;  no  tailoring  or  any  other 
kind  of  shop-work  is  allowed  in  the  rooma 
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4  ivo  nails  are  to  be  driven  into  the  walla.  Tenants  must  bear 
the  cost  of  reptiir  of  any  damages  arising  from  their  careless- 
ness, and  fi-ofm  the  violation  of  this  rule 

5.  Tenants  must  (by  turn)  scrub  and  clean  their  hallways  and 
cloeets. 

6.  No  tenant  is  permited  to  sub-let  any  portion  of  hiarapart- 
ments  nor  to  take  any  lodgers^  without  the  agent's  consent 

7.  TenantB  are  requested  to  prevent  their  children  from 
playing  on  the  stairways^ 

8.  All  garbage  is  to  be  removed  to  the  celljir.  The  dunmi^ 
may  be  used  for  this  purposa 

9.  Nothing  shall  be  placed  on  fire  escapes^  They  shall  be  kept 
deal  of  encumbrances. 

10.  No  solid  matter  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  waste  pipes. 

11.  No  playing  upon  musical  iustruments,  nor  any  noise  which 
uooid  disturb  other  tenants  is  allowed  after  10  p.  m. 

12.  Tenants  must  not  loiter  about  the  halls  and  stairways. 

13.  Tenants  are  earnestly  requested  to  report  to  the  agent 
lay  violation  of  these  rules  on  the  part  of  any  tenant  or  others. 

Id.  Tenants  not  conforming  strictly  to  all  and  each  of  these 
i  iiles  (as  well  as  to  other  rules  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the 
oTupany)  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house. 

15.  Tenants  arc  earnestly  requested  to  report  to  the  ajrriit  at 
once  any  willful  destruction  of  properiy,  or  any  suspicious 
•  liaracters  loitering  around  the  hallway**  or  luol'. 

The  abrogation  of  some  of  these  rules,  as  noted  above,  has 
i»K*u  forced  n]K)n  the  company  bv  the  natniv  of  the  ii*naiits.  As 
it  is,  tenants  complain  that  it  is  too  strict  in  keeping  the  children 
'Mit  of  i])<*  halls.  Many  tenants  who  have  left  have  afterward 
Pegged  to  be  allowed  to  return. 

Tliere  are  now  25  apartments  vacant  and  this  has  been  the 
average  ever  since  the  haixi  times  began  a  year  ago.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  populaition  of  this 
•listrict,  according  to  the  estimate  of  i*eal  estate  agents,  owing 
i'roperty  here  have  moved  away,  partly  owing  to  the  increase  of 
iiamifjieturinfr  here  and  partly  because  the  hard  times  have 
•Iriven  many  of  the  poorest  out  of  the  city  into  smaller  places 
where  living  is  cheaper.  Previous  to  this  lime  these  model 
houses  had  le^s  than  this  number  of  apartments  vacuiut  Cn 
wn»e<iuence  all  rents  are  to  be  reduced  from  10  to  15 
i»er  cent,  on  the  Ist  of  January.  At  present  the  rents  range 
from  $10  to  |15  a  month  for  three-room  apartments,  according 
to  location,  and  from  |6.50  to  f J).50  for  two-room  apartments. 
Difficulties  in  collection  have  also  mused  the  company  to  adopt 
'he  weekly  jiayment  plan  instead  of  monthly  payments  as  h.ire- 
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tofore.    At  Irast  12  tenants  are  behind  In  their  rents,  nearly  all 
of  thein  one  month. 

There  are  8(»  fauiiliea  now  on  ttie  rent-rolls,  and  the  honse- 
keeper  estimates  the  average  number  of  children  to  a  family  at 
three,  which  gives  a  total  population  of  430,  exclusive  of  board- 
ers. The  death-rale  has  averajjjed  between  14  and  15  p-ir  cent 
leas  than  Iwo-thirds  of  the  general  death-rate.  Only  two  lires 
have  occurred  in  the  house  and  the  loss  each  time  was  |25.  On 
one  of  the  occasions  the  escaping  smoke  was  sufficient  to  cause 
the  tenants  to  rush  downstairs.  It  speaks  well  for  the  con- 
struction of  the*  stairs  that  no  one  was  hurt. 

If  these  tenements  were  to  be  built  over  aprain  it  is  p«^bable 
that  they  wooild  be  provided  with  aah-shoots  for  each  apartment, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  custom  of  the  tenants  of  throwing 
Infuse  out  of  windows  instead  of  carrying  it  downstairs  to  the 
ash  barrels,  which  are  placed  on  the  sidewalk  at  certain  hours 
of  the  morning.  Another  practice  of  throwing  garbage  into  the 
sti^eets  also  would  be  aboHshed.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the 
kitchen  would  not  a^rain  be  made  the  largest  room  of  each  suite, 
as  most  of  the  tenants  have  complained  against  this  feature. 
They  would  prefer  to  have  the  stove  and  sink  in  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms  and  use  the  larger  for  a  parlor.  Some  of  the  bath- 
tubs are  copper  and  some  are  enameled  iron,  and  it  has  be<'^n 
found  by  comparison  that  for  the  hard  usage  of  a  tenement 
house,  the  iron,  which  is  cheaper,  is  also  more  durable. 

These  model  tenement  buildings  cost  |123,215.13,  and  the  land 
cost  f29,500,  making  the  total  investment  |152,215.13.  It  is 
important  to  note  in  this  connectio^i  that  the  courts  and  the  wide 
entries  of  these  four  houses  take  up  the  space  that  ordinarily 
would  be  used  for  another  house  and  that  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary style  of  tenement-house  construction  the  five  hou8<»s  so 
built  would  have  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  |40,000  less  tlian 
the  four  houses  actually  built  by  this  company.  Further,  the 
ivntal  capacity  of  the  building  was  reduced  by  the  decision  of 
the  company  to  use  it  wholly  for  dwelling  purposes  instead  of 
devoting  the  ground  floor  to  stores.  Despite  these  facts,  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  company  were  f  11,825.97  in  1889.  The 
maintenance  expenses  were  |i?.95ri..Sl ;  interest  on  bond  and 
mortgage,  $3,526.50;  taxes,  f  1,575.60,  and  water  rates,  |284.-fcO, 
making  total  expenses  of  |J9,0^4.3l,  and  lejiving  net  earnings  of 
12,181.66  2  5-8  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock.  The  gross  earn- 
ings for  lSf)0  were  »11,919.68.  and  the  net  earnings  |3,322.50, 
which  was  4  per  cent,  on  the  oa.pital  stock.  In  1891  the  income 
was  4  3-4  per  cent. 

It  is  provided  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Tenement-House  Building^ 
Company  that  all  dividends  beyond  4  per  cent,  shall  be  n«ed  as 
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a  reserre  fund  to  be  apportioned  among^  all  ponwns  who  shall 
have  been  tenants  during  any  part  of  that  year  in  proportion  to 
the  reot  they  have  paid  respectively,  and  shall  credit  to  each  per- 
Bon  who  shall  have  been  a  tenant  during  the  three  months  of  the 
whole  Tear  the  share  of  such  reserve  fund  which  may  have  been 

apportioned  to  him  on  the  books  of  the  comi>any. 

« 

MISS  OOLLTN'S  TENEMENTS. 

In  May,  1890,  Miss  Ellen  Collins  bought  tlie  flve^ory  brick 
tfeDcment  building  Nos.  325,  327  and  329  Water  street,  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  Roosevelt,  for  |12,500,  at  a  imrtltion  »ile. 
lire  h(  lee,  which  had  been  built  in  1850,  was  known  as  a  haunt 
of  thieves  and  prostitutes  and  had  been  the  scene  of  sevenil 
bloody  fights.  The  neighborhood  had  a  peculiarly  evil  reputa- 
tion. The  halls,  stairs  and  interior  i*ooms  were  almost  wholly 
dark  day  and  nif^ht,  and  were  a  favorite  hiding  place  for  crinii- 
naljj  when  chased  by  the  police.  It  used  to  be  said  that  if  a  thief 
once  got  into  the  hallways  of  this  building,  there  was  no  use  of 
further  effort  to  catch  hun.  The  plaster  (m  the  rooms  was 
broken  and  very  dirty.  The  floors  were  covered  with  dirt,  and 
the  few  closets  were  unspeakably  filthy.  The  INjuor  store  in  the 
ervrner  of  the  buihling  had  been  the  nest  of  so  much  crime  t!:at 
the  owner  of  the  houses  had  closed  it  after  an  especially  bloody 
.'iffniy  and  had  refused  to  lease  the  place.  The  rents  had  dwin- 
dled until  that  for  the  last  month  previous  to  Miss  Collins'  owenr- 
5/rip  had  been  ffiS,  of  which  one  man,  the  lessee  of  a  store,  pnij 
S-VK  The  sum  in  arre-ars  was  $118.  The  average  rents  collected 
for  some  time  previous  had  been  about  f70  a  month. 

MiR«  Pollins  has  spent  $10,000  in  improvements  on  this 
nnpioinising  tenement,  and  has  r(»duced  the  rents,  yet  "ihe  now 
rf-f^nves  f 234.50  a  month  from  them.  Her  receipts  from  this 
tf'nement  over  all  expenses  aire  5  1-2  per  cent,  a  year  not 
including:  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land.  The  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  tenants  has  been  even  more  marked  than  the 
incTi-iise  in  the  receipts.  Arrests  suddenly  diminij^jhed  m  number 
the  dirt  and  filth  in  the  halls  and  apartments  disappeared;  the 
empty  ajittirtments  quickly  filled;  the  children  withdrew  from  the 
strf^tR  to  the  yard  in  the  rear,  where  they  found  a  better  play- 
ITToiind.  The  tenants  began  to  regard  their  rooms  as  "home'* 
injitead  of  living  places;  the  collection  of  rents  became  easi(*r; 
fiffhtinff,  which  had  been  the  rule,  became  the  rare  exception,  and 
the  general  condition  of  financial,  moral  and  physical  health 
among  the  tenants  improved. 

The  nio9t  signiflcanl  fact  in  all  this  trans  formation  was  that 
it  was    accomplished  without   change   in    the  class  of  tenants. 
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Nearly  all  of  those  who  lived  in  the  place  before  Miss  CoIUm 
bought  it  continued  to  dwell  there.    And  to-day  peddlers,  long- 
fiihoremen  and  rag-pickers  are  more  ntmierous  in  the  house  than 
tlioy  were  then.    With  not  more  than  two  or  three  exceptions, 
no  mechanic  has  lived  in  the  house;  and  the  tenants  have  been 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  who  have  had  no  regular  income.    Too 
much  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon  this  point,  foi*  it  makes  a 
most  important  difference  between  Ihe  two  methods  of  tenement- 
house  reform,  viz.:  the  building  of  model  new  tenements  and  tiie 
redemption  of  old  tenements  from  fllth  and  vice.    The  tendency 
of  the  new  model  tenements  is  to  fill  with  mechanics  and  work- 
men  who  have  regular  incomes  and  considerable  intelligence 
and  are  less  in  need  of  attention  than  those  who  live  from  hand 
to  mouth  and  occuij>y  houses  like  that  taken  in  charge  by  Mias 
Collins,  and  who  could  not  afford  to  live  in  a  higher-pricx  d  tene- 
ment, and  might  feel  out  of  place  there,  even  if  they  were  to 
gain  admiaMon. 

The  most  important  of  the  alterations  made  by  Miss  Ck>llins 
in  the  buildings  she  had  bought  was  to  teaa-  down  the  rear  wall 
of  two  (Nos.  327  and  329)  of  the  three  houses,  which  constituted 
practically  one  building,  cut  off  a  room  from  each  floor  and  build 
a  new  wall  twelve  feet  nearer  the  front,  thus  adding  a  space  of 
twelve  feet  by  forty  to  the  yard  in  the  rear.  The  corner  house, 
No.  325,  extending  down  Roosevelt  street,  was  not  altered  in 
depths  serving  to  separate  the  yard  from  Roosevelt  street 

A  well  (about  10  by  12  feet),  for  light  and  air,  was  also  cut 
into  the  rear  of  No.  327,  by  advice  of  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  R 
Marshall,  and  windows  from  each  floor  were  cut  to  this  well 
from  the  walls  on  all  three  sides.  The  effect  of  these  windows 
affords  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  lessons  to 
be  found  in  tlie  whole  history  of  ten^nent-house  improvement. 
Previous  to  this  alteration,  the  adjacent  halls  and  entries  had 
been  intolerably  filthy.  Sweepings,  rubbish  and  excretions 
had  been  heaped  in  the  corners,  under  cover  of  the  prevailing 
darkness,  until  the  place  was  well  nigh  impassable  to  one  wboi^ 
nostrils  were  not  hardened.  The  change  wrought  by  the  flood 
of  light  from  the  new  windows  was  sudden  aiid  surprising.  The 
tenants  were  shamed  by  the  sights  reveuled,  and  w^ithout 
waiting  to  be  asked,  hurriedly  cleaned  the  halls  and  entries. 

The  plnster  was  taken  from  some  of  the  walls  throuj^bout 
the  houses  and  replaced  by  a  fresh  coat;  carbolic  acid  was 
sprayed  on  others,  and  chloride  of  lime  was  used  freely.  As 
much  light  as  possible  was  brought  to  the  interior  rooms  by 
windows  and  transoms,  and  the  landings  to  the  stairways  were 
extended  out  to  the  windows  in  the  rear  walls,  forming  a  well 
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ligjted  platform  on  which  sinks  were  built  and  on  which  the 
tenants  now  keep  their  wash-tubs  and  do  all  their  washing. 
THiere  is  now  but  one  dark  stairway  in  the  premises.  The 
nmnbei*  of  water  closets  in  the  yard  was  inei-eased,  until  there 
was  one  for  each  floor  of  each  house;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  an  intelligent,  efficient  resident  agent  was  put  in  charge. 

Wlien  Mi8«  Collins  took  possession  of  this  building,  more 
than  half  of  the  apartments  were  vacan*.  Those  who  were 
there  were  induced  to  remain,  by  being  invited  to  move  into 
one  house  while  changes  were  being  made  in  another,  with 
the  promise  of  having  a  choice  of  the  renovated  apartnionts, 
as  soon  as  they  were  ready.  The  offer  was  gladly  accepted, 
as  no  increase  was  made  in  ivnts.  . 

tJp  to  this  point  Miss  Collins'  enterprise  was  on  a  business 
basis.  The  improvements  had  made  the  apartments  so  desir- 
able that  they  filled  up  at  once  with  tenants,  and  all  paid  their 
rent  for  fear  of  ejectment  from  a  place  much  pleasanter  than 
the  average.  But  in  1884,  Miss  Collins  made  a  deliberate 
departure  into  the  field  of  philanthrt^y.  The  old  brick  build- 
ing, consisting  of  three  three-story  and  attic  hausea  adjoining 
her  property  on  the  east,  were  used  as  dance  halls  and  dives 
of  the  lowest  sort.  The  children  in  the  Collins  tenements  felt 
the  contaminating  influence,  and,  after  repeated  efforts,  Miss 
Collins  succeeded  in  leasing  the  property  at  a  rent  of  {1.500 
the  first  year,  and  Jl,250  thereafter,  a  higher  price  than  she 
could  expect  to  get  back  by  using  the  place  for  respectable 
pnri)OseB,  it  being  a  well  known  fact  that  houses  used  for 
improper  purposes  bring  far  higher  rents  than  others,  the 
conditions  being  equal. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  tear  down  the  wall  dividing  the 
yards  in  the  rear,  adding  a  spare  of  40  by  50  feet  to  the  com- 
mon play-ground.  The  yard  of  the  leased  houses  was  found 
to  be  in  frightful  condition,  and  filth  a  foot  deep  was  removed 
from  it.  The  interior  of  the  houses  was  almost  as  bad.  The 
cellar  was  piled  deep  with  decaying  rubbish,  and  the  space 
above  the  dance  halls  was  divided  into  stalls.  These  parti- 
tions were  taken  out  and  the  floors  were  cut  into  suites  of 
apartments  of  three  or  four  rooms,  according  to  the  choice  of 
the  tenant.  The  exterior  wooden  stairs,  leading  to  the  second 
floor,  were  replaced  by  stairs  of  iron  frames,  and  iron  frame 
balconies  were  erected,  and  the  water  supply  was  increased. 
In  all  $1,500  was  spent  in  improvements  on  those  leased 
hoiiitefl. 

In  180n  Mi«8  Oollins,  desiring  to  rid  the  neighborhood  of  a 
particularly  disreputable  dram-shop,  also  leased  the  house  next 
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below  those  already  rented,  paying  |1,200  a  year  for  It  without 
oxpeotation  of  getting  back  that  sum.  This  place  waa  llkewrise 
penovttted  at  an  ezpen^ki  of  about  $400,  and  the  yard  in  the  rear 
wsia  thrown  open  to  the  Ui-x!upant8  of  the  other  houses  by  the 
removal  of  the  fence. 

The  leased  house  being  much  smaller  than  those  belonging  to 
Miss  Odilinb  and  having  yardfr  of  about  the  same  size,  the  total 
yard  space  per  inhabitant  ir^aii  considerably  increased.  The  total 
size  of  the  irregularly  shaped  yaril  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  11 
houses  is  a^proximal^^l^  100x40,  with  the  exception  of  spa^re 
occupied  by  two  hirge  flower  beds;  the  yard  is  paved  with  brick 
and  flagging.  It  is  iiwept  daily,  and  the  tenants  take  consider- 
able pride  in  keeping  it  clean.  In  summer  they  contribute  50 
cents  or  |1  apiece  few  flowers,  which  are  oared  for  by  the  jaintor. 
The  children  are  encouraged  to  play  in  this  yard  at  all  hours  of 
the  daytime,  and  the  children  of  the  neighbors  are  not  only  per- 
mitted but  encouraged  to  play  theie  also,  the  only  condition  being 
good  behavior.  In  v^inter  small  skating  ponds  and  slides  are 
made* 

The  rents  in  Miss  CV^llinn*  own  houses  range  from  |3.50  a  month 
for  two  rooms  (provided  with  four  windows),  on  the  fifth  floor, 
to  |8  a  month,  which  is  paid  by  only  one  family.  The  averaj^e 
is  al)Out  $b.50  a  month.  The  suites  in  the  leased  houses  adjoin- 
ing are  mostly  larger  and  range  in  price  from  |2.50  to  |1.3  a 
nu>nth,  the  average  bein^  about  |8.  In  the  fourth  leased  hou«ie 
the  prevailing  rates  are  |5.50  arid  f6.  The  total  yearly  income 
from  these  houses  is  |2,814,  for  those  belonging  to  Miss  CJolHiis 
$1,266  for  the  flrst  three  rented,  and  |1,100  for  the  fourth.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  averages  nearly  half  the  receipts.  The  fol- 
lowing  statement  for  these  houses  owned  by  Miss  Collins  for  the 
yeai*  ending  on  May  1,  1892,  tells  its  own  story: 

Water  tax |109  00 

City  tax,  less  rebate     301  20 

Wages  and  rem       . .  .v 409  50 

(hin 83  84 

Calsomining  and  cleaning 102  9S 

EM;mibers'  bills * .     ,       .    17  02 

Car|)enlers' bills  .     ...,         117  02 

Tinsmith , 30  lO 

Mason 8  2v> 

Ice,  114.80;  pump,  ?.j.l»4 19  8-4 

Brooms,  barrels  and  glass 11  GO 

Carbolic  acid,  lime  and  lirrii-dware 7  2IS 

Stationery  and  cases 6  60 
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Rent  lost f 2  50 

Cellars  re<-eilcd 11>2  65 

Re|>air8,  luneli -room   50  00 

Paintins^  halls  and  yard 59  67 

?  1,589  02 

Elent  due 4  50 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year |1,593  52 

Receipts  for  the  year     |2,823  03 

1,593  52 

Balance  of  profit ?1,229  51 


Tlie  f2.50  rent  lost  repn*smted  the  total  loss  through  vacan- 
cies in  all  the  apartments.  Miss  Collins  says:  ^'I  believe  I  have 
not  lost  more  than  fl50  on  vacancies  in  apai-tnients  and  rents 
onpaid  on  apartments  in  the  whole  14  years  since  I  bought  those 
houses.  The  rentF  on  the  stores  have  been  less  happy  but  that 
is  partly  because  of  exp(*nmcnts  that  I  have  tried,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  a  lunch-rooui  to  circumvent  the  allurements 
of  the  free  lunches  offered  in  the  neighboring  miloons.  This  was 
not  a  success  at  the  time,  but  I  still  believe  that  it  can  be  made 
a  success."  Another  experiment  of  this  soii:  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  lodge-room  on  the  graund  floor  of  one  of  the  leased 
hoiises,  occupying  the  premises  formerly  used  as  a  dance  hall  of 
the  lowest  character.  The  lodge-room  is  used  twice  a  week  ah 
a  cabinet  making  school  for  boys  of  the  neighborhood  who  pay 
five  cents  a  wet*k  for  the  lessons.  The  Fulton  Council  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  also  meets  thei*e.  Many  of  the  membei's  are 
teiKints  of  Miss  Collins'  houses.  A  little  office  in  front  of  the 
lodge-room  is  nsed  as  a  sort  of  dub-room  and  reading-room  hf 
the  tenants. 

There  have  been  no  fires  that  were  not  put  out  before  the  fii^ 
department  arrived  and  the  Hre  v^capes  on  each  building,  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  the  fairly  well  lighted  halls  and  the 
increased  number  of  exits  to  the  balconies  are  an  assurance  that 
the  lives  of  the  tenantb  are  less  endangered  by  fire  than  in 
oi-dinary  tenements. 

The  death-rate  oan  not  be  given,  as  no  record  has  been  kept, 
but  there  have  been  no  epidemics  in  the  house,  and  the  health 
of  the  tenants  is  In  general  very  good. 

The  total  population  of  the  house  on  December  26  was  185, 
ooxMiisting  of  120  adults  and  65  children.    The  small  proportion 
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of  children  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  tenants  are 
elderly  people  whose  children  have  giH)wn  up  and  moved  out  into 
homes  of  their  own. 

The  rules  of  the  house  are  observed  uncomplainingly.  They 
are  as  follows: 

1.  No  intoxication  or  bad  language  will  be  allowed  in  thesi* 
buildings. 

2.  Tenants  will  be  required  to  make  good  any  damage  arising 
from  their  own  carelessness. 

3.  Xo  tenant  will  be  allowed  to  keep  boa-rdere,  or  to  underlet 
any  portion  of  their  apartraenbs,  without  a  special  agreement. 

4.  Ashes  and  garbage  must  be  put  into  barrels  provided  for 
that  purpose.     Tenants  must  not  throw  slops  in  the  barrel. 

5.  All  wood  must  be  broken  in  the  yard.  Tenants  must  not 
break  wood  on  the  window  sills,  in  the  rooms,  or  in  the  cellars. 

G.  Tenants  must  not  throw  anytiiing  out  of  the  windows,  or 
keep  flower-i)ot8,  or  anything  on  the  window  sills  without  bein^^ 
properly  necured. 

7.  The  halls,  stairs  and  tire  escapes  must  be  kept  clear  of 
everything.  Tenants  wae^hing  in  the  hall-ways  are  expected  to 
wipe  the  floor  and  remove  tubs,  etc.,  as  soon  as  they  get  through. 

8.  Tenants  must  not  use  any  sink  but  on  thp  floor  they  live, 
and  they  must  keep  it  clean. 

1>.  Tenants  must,  in  turn,  scrub  the  halls,  stairs  and  water- 
cloitets.    This  must  be  done  at  least  once  a  week. 

10.  Halls  and  stairs  must  be  swept  every  morning.  To  avoid 
confusion  each  tenant  sweei>s  a  whole  week  at  a  time,  begin- 
ning on  the  day  they  scrub. 

11.  Tlie  open  space  in  the  cellars  must  be  kept  clear  of  every- 
thing. No  offensive  wood  will  be  allowed  in  or  about  the 
buildings. 

lli.  The  hall  doors  will  be  locked  every  night  at  10  o'clock, 
tenants  out  aftt^r  that  hour  will  use  a  night-key, 

1.*^.  No  tenant  will  be  allowed  to  lounge  in  the  hall-ways,  on 
the  stnira  or  about  the  front  of  these  buildings. 

Mi^is  Collins  is  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  results  of  her 
work.  The  key  to  success  in  such  work  she  says  "is  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  a  resident  agent,  who  is  intelligent,  honor- 
able and  efficient,  who  can  apply  the  owner's  ideas  to  the  habits 
of  the  tenants,  and  whose  own  mode  of  life  will  serve  as  an 
object  lesson,  a  man  who  is  worth  his  rent  and  f30  a  month 
besides.  Patient  attention  is  also  required  on  the  part  of  the 
owner.  An  outlay  of  thought  pays  better  than  an  outlay  of 
money.  The  tenants  in  m^'  house  have  improved  in  character 
and  habits  in  proi>ortiou  as  they  came  to  take  that  personal 
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interest  in  a  lodging  which  changes  it  into  a  homo.  I  can  see 
no  change,  however,  in  the  rest  of  the  street,  but  there  would  oe 
if  the  police  would  do  their  duty."  After  years  of  patient  obser- 
vation and  thought  Miss  Collins  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  present  condition  of  tenant  life,  more  can  be  done  for  the 
l>oor  with  a  given  sum  of  money  bjy  renovating  old  tenements 
than  by  building  new  ones,  especially  if  the  new  ones  are  built 
with  small  yards,  and  with,  wells  for  light  and  air. 

THE  "MONBOE;* 

The  first  of  the  modern  tenement-houses  to  be  built  in  New 
York  with  a  view  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  tenants, 
quire  as  much  as  to  the  property  of  the  landlord,  was  the  six- 
8toi7  building  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Monroe  and  Corlear 
streets,  numbered  314  to  320  Monroe  street,  and  known  as  "The 
Monroe,''  and  erected  in  1879  by  the  Abner  Chichester  estate  as 
a  busine^is  investment  It  can  be  sai<l  to  begin  with  that  the 
experiment  has  been  a  success.  Rarely  has  there  been  a  vacancy 
in  the  40  apartments  and  six  stores  for  a  perio.l  longer  than 
three  weeks  from  the  time  "The  Monroe*'  vns  ready  for  occu- 
parcy,  and  the  demand  for  nccommodation  has  been,  in  general, 
in  excess  of  the  supply,  llie  manager,  Mr.  W.  W.  ITvilse,  snys: 
"If  we  had  been  willing  to  take  anyone  who  came,  the  house 
would  liavi*  been  full  ccnlinually." 

The  neijihborhrod,  close  to  the  Eai?t  river,  was  at  the  time 
'*The  Monroe"  was  built  the  headquarters  of  what  was  Icnown 
na  the  Whyo  gang,  as  evil  aiwl  despei'ate  a  crowd  of  niflBans  as  the 
city  has  known.  Squalid  tenements  and  saloons  were  on  all 
sides,  and  many  of-  those  who  presented  themselves  for  admis- 
sion to  "The  Monr.)e"  would  have  been  most  undesirable  tenants. 
The  locality  is  now  comparatively  quiet  and  respectable,  and  it 
is  asserted  that  the  improvem(»nt  has  been  in  some  degree  to  the 
influence  of  the  large  I  o'ly  of  quiet,  self-respecting  tenants  gaih- 
erod  under  the  roof  of  this  model  teijement  and  the  good  order 
uenemlly  preserve<l  there.  No  arrest  have  been  made  from  the 
building  in  the  past  four  years.  The  obvious  advantages  of  the 
place  have  usually  made  a  threat  of  ejectment  euiUclent  ot  pre- 
vent di>*turbances  among  the  tenants.  The  number  of  tenantfi 
nn  whom  dij^po^sess  warrants  have  been  ser\'ed  has  averaged 
^mew^hat  less  than  than  one  a  year. 

It  has  been  stated  that  stringent  rules  prevailing  in  what  are 
krown  as  the  city's  model  tenements  cause  workingmen  to  seek 
poorer  accommodations  at  the  same  price  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  freedom.  Experience  at  "The  Monroe"  is  one  indicatloa 
that  the  statement  was  not  founded  on  faiot 
T.  18 
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sible  for  flomos  to  cut  off  escape  to  tlie  street  Three  Are 
escapes  lead  from  each  floor  to  the  yard  in  the  rear,  and  there 
are  two  water  tanks  on  the  roof. 

So  great  is  the  confidence  of  the  tenants  in  the  stairway  and 
balconies  and  in  the  slow-burning  construction  of  the  house, 
that  the  occassions  when  the  fire  department  has  been  called 
to  the  bouse  have  created  little  excitement  tliere.  There  has 
never  been  a  fire  in  the  house  of  sufficient  conse(iuence  to  call 
for  record  in  the  books  of  the  company,  the  damage  being  less 
than  flOO,  and  the  cause  being  the  carelessness  of  the  tenants. 
Aside  from  the  windows,  doors,  floors,  wainscotin*::  and  walls 
subdividing  the  apartments,  no  wood  has  been  u.sed  in  Iho  con- 
struction of  the  house. 

The  halls  are  covered  with  linoletmi  and  the  walls  are 
{minted,  paint  having  been  found  preferable  to  calsomine  in 
the  long  run. 

The  rooms  in  the  apartments  average  about  12  by  15  feet 
iu  size,  and  each  have  one  or  more  windows.  There  is  not  a 
dark  room  in  the  house,  the  structure  being  but  two  rooms 
deep.  Each  apartment  is  provided  with  a  wash-room  contain- 
ing sink  and  stationary  tub,  and  adjoining  the  wash-room,  on 
the  further  side  from  the  kitchen,  is  a  water  closet  and  an 
ash-chute.  The  apartments  are  not  provided  with  gas, 
although  one  tenant  has  had  fixtures  put  in  at  his  own  expense. 
The  others  use  kerosene.  Each  tenant  supplies  hi«  own  stoves. 
A  few  of  the  walls  are  painted,  but  mo»t  of  them  are  papered. 

The  exception  to  the  rule  that  each  tenant  has  his  private 
hall,  is  found  in  10  of  the  two-room  apartments,  arranged  in 
groups  of  four  rooms  each  about  one  private  hall,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  rented,  if  so  desired,  as  a  single  four-room  apart- 
ment. Families  of  sufficient  means  to  afford  four  rooms  are 
rarely  found  in  this  neighborhood,  however. 

The  three-room  apartments  on  the  corner  are  particularly 
desirable,  and  rent  for  f3.50,  f3.40,  |3.30,  |3.10,  f3  a  week, 
according  to  the  floors.  Sheathed  three-room  apartments  vary 
in  price  from  |3  to  |2.50.  The  two-room  apartments  rent  from 
f2  to  |1.60,  according  to  location.  The  double  sets  of  two- 
room  apartments,  which  rent  singly  for  $2,  bring  |3.80  a  week 
when  used  as  four-room  apartments.  All  of  the  prices  an*  sub- 
ject to  a  reduction  of  10  cents  a  week  for  each  week  paid  in 
advance.  The  bakery,  using  part  of  the  cellar,  rents  for  $3^.33 
a  month.  Two  of  the  stores  bring  |25  a  month  each,  one  |15 
and  the  other  |12. 

The  system  of  weekly  rent  days  is  found  to  be  good.  It  haa 
helped  materially  in  collecting  the  rents.  Oalinarily,  the  ten- 
ants are  not  permitted  to  get  more  than  two  weeks  behind^ 
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although  exceptions  are  made  to  tlie  rale  u  the  case  ol  tenants 
who  are  thrown  ont  of  work  and  are  known  to  be  economical. 
At  the  time  the  material  for  this  report  was  gathered — the 
last  week  in  December,  1894 — only  two  tenants  were  in 
arrears,  each  being  two  weeks  behind.  The  total  loss  in 
arrears  of  rent  for  1894,  has  been  approximately  |35,  and, 
although  the  exact  figures  are  not  available,  it  is  stated  that 
this  sum  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  14  years 
in  which  the  house  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  present 
manager.  The  reason  that  the  exact  sum  can  not  be. given  is 
that  the  manager  has  frequently  been  known  to  make  up 
arrears  out  of  his  own  pocket,  out  of  sympathy  with  tenants 
who  had  been  unfortunate. 

The  annual  accounts  of  The  Monroe  are  not  kept  separately 
from  the  accounts  of  other  properties  in  a  large  estate,  and 
exact  statements  of  receijyts  and  expenditures  are  not  avail- 
able, but  the  net  receipts  for  the  year  1893  are  stated  to  have 
been  $6,000,  and  the  profits  in  general  are  said  to  have  averaged 
more  than  7  per  cent,  on  the  investment 

The  total  expense  for  management  and  care  of  the  house  Is 
|20  a  week,  of  which  flO  goes  to  the  manager,  who  spends  at 
least  two  hours  a  day  there,  |10  and  lodging  paying  for  the 
8c»n  iees  of  the  housekeeper,  who  acts  as  agent  in  the  absence 
of  the  manager.  The  only  item  of  current  expense,  due  to 
advantages  in  the  house,  not  possessed  by  ordinary  tenements, 
is  the  water  tax,  which  amounts  to  fl80  a  year,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  each  apartment  is  provided  with  a  water  closet.  The 
^  gas  burners,  for  lighting  the  stairway  and  halls  and  oflice, 
and  for  cooking  in  the  housekeeper's  apartments,  involve  an 
exjK.*n8e  of  from  |6  to  $8  a  month  for  gas. 

Thei-e  are  now  45  families  in  the  house  and  a  suite  of  11  fur- 
nished rooms  is  rented  to  single  men.  Ordinarily  two-i*oom 
apartments  are  not  let  to  famolies  having  moi-e  than  two  children, 
or  three-room  apartments  to  families  having  more  than  three 
childi-en.  The  average  population  is  estimated  to  be  225.  There 
have  been  three  deaths  during  the  present  year,  and  the  average 
death-rate  in  previous  years  has  been  two  per  annum.  The  only 
fatal  accident  in  this  house  took  place  seven  years  ago,  when 
a  child  fell  from  one  of  the  balconies  and  was  killed. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  house  has  been  one  cause  for  the  small- 
nes8  of  the  death-rate.  Each  tenant  is  responsible  for  a  section 
of  the  hallway,  being  required  to  sweep  it  daily  and  scrub  it 
once  a  week.  It  is  also  required  that  the  apartments  be  kept 
reasonably  clean.  When  a  tenant  leaves,  tiie  vacant  apartment 
is  thormi<rhly  cleaned  before  another  family  moves  in.  It  has 
been   noticeable  that  the  general  decency  of  the  surroundings 
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invariably  bas  a  pood  effect  on  tbe  babits  of  neweomei*  from  lem 
orderly  bouseB.  Tlie  presence  of  tbe  aah-cbutes  contributes  mncb 
to  tbe  general  effect,  doing  away  with  the  litter  of  ashes  and 
garbage  usually  seen  in  tenement  balls  and  living  rooms.  The 
nsb-cbutes  are  about  12  by  12  inches  in  size,  prorided  with  an 
iron  cover  of  tbe  same  dimensions.  Tbe  tenants  occasionally 
clog  tbe  chutes  and  it  is  said  if  these  conveniences  were  to  be 
built  over  again  the  chute  would  be  made  larger  than  the  open- 
ing into  it.  Tlie  executors,  however,  have  never  regretted  tbe 
extra  ex[jense  of  providing  this  bouse  with  ash-chutes. 

Mr.  James  H.  Percival,  the  executor  upon  whom  tbe  manage- 
ment of  tbis  portion  of  tbe  Chichester  estate  chiefly  falls,  was 
asked  if  he  had  befn  pleased  with  the  results  of  this  experiment 
In  tenement-house  refoiro.  He  reeponded  that  be  was  entirely 
pleased,  looking  upon  simply  as  a  buainess  investnient.  He 
added,  however:  "A  house  of  this  kind  built  on  the  most  approved 
imnciples  would  be  certain  to  be  *  a  complete  failure  in  the 
bands  of  an  agent  of  only  ordinary  ability  who  would  sit  in  his 
office  uptown  and  expect  to  manage  the  houi^  at  long  distance. 
Until  we  secured  tbe  services  of  our  pi-eoent  manager,  Mr.  Hulae, 
who  has  bad  charge  of  the  house  for  14  years,  the  results  wore 
not  satisfactory.  The  work  not  only  requires  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary tact,  force  and  em^rgy,  but  <.ine  who  will  spend  part  of 
every  day  on  tbe  premises,  and  will  take  as  much  personal  inter- 
est in  the  conduct  of  tbe  business  as  if  be  were  one  of  the 
ownerSi'' 

FRIENDLY  RENT  COLLECTION. 

Under  tbe  general  heading  of  model  tenements,  it  Is  proper  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  methods  other  than  construction  which  have 
been  effeinive  in  raising  tbe  moral  and  sanitary  tone  of  certain 
parts  of  New  York  tenement  districts.  An  experiment  of  much 
interest  concerned  the  dwellings  at  30  and  38  Cherry  street* 
There  wei-e  sixteen  distinct  houses  here  running  in  from  Cherry 
street  and  known  as  "Double  and  Single  alley."  Mr.  R.  Fulton 
Cutting  ii^  an  interview  tells  what  was  done  with  these  houses 
and  their  tenants,  as  follows: 

"Just  before  the  passage,  in  1880,  of  the  latest  amendments  to 
the  Tenement-House  Act,  In  investigating  certain  instances  of 
disregard  of  law,  I  was  shown  these  buildings  by  Mr.  Jacob  A. 
Riis,  as  notable  examples  of  flagrant  dereliction.  The  dwellings 
were  all  Mr.  Riis  had  pictured  them,  being  filtliy  and  mit 
of  repair,  while  the  air  smelled  as  if  it  had  been  imprisoned  in 
the  alley  since  the  days  of  the  cholera,  Tbe  banisters  were  all 
broken  and  rickety,  the  stairs  dangerous  and  a  receptacle  for  all 
sorts  of  rubbish.    The  shutters  had  long  since  been  consumed  for 
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fire  wood,  but  they  really  seemed  superfluous,  as  the  sun  rarely 
penetrated  the  windows,  end  the  tenants  looked  as  if  they  neither 
Hashed  or  changed  their  garm<(*ntB  and  did  not  need  shelter  from 
observation.  In  some  of  the  rooms  ashes  and  rubbish  were  sim- 
ply heaped  in  a  comer  until  the  accumulation  encroached  seri- 
ously upon  the  floor  s[«ice,  when  a  portion  was  removed  and  the 
]>raotice  continued.  Garbage  was  thrown  carelessly  into  the 
alleys. 

"X«tiira11y  the  flnancial  returns  were  not  considerable,  and 
so  evi]  had  become  the  reputatiim  of  the  locality  that  out  of  128 
teuements  only  IW  were  occupied,  and  the  collection  of  rents 
fioni  these  was  no  easy  task.  Yet  the  ownei-s  were  by  no  means 
ii.diiTcrent  to  the  (condition  of  the  property  anci  their  tenants. 
The  piope^rty  iis4f  l)eIonged  to  an  estate,  the  heirs  of  which 
were  residing  in  (Tiicago.  They  were  quite  ready  to  take  any 
menfiuree  that  seemed  ho'j)eful  to  restore  the  character  of  the 
Wality,  and  had  on  several  m-casions  expended  large  sums  in 
»rp nirs  and  improvements.  Their  agent,  who  had  charge  of  the 
bnildiufcs  from  the  time  of  their  erection,  was  by  no  means  an 
rinkindly  or  grasping  person,  but  simply  a  buniness  man  who  had 
not  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  personality  of  his  tenants, 
or  to  meet  them  in  any  way  except  as  a  rent  colhn^tor.  As  his 
visits  to  the  property  were  only  made  in  the  latter  capacity, 
he  was  not  welcome.  Altogelher,  from  every  point  of  view,  e^m- 
merfirtlly  or  hufnanitarian,  the  property  was  an  utter  failure, 
bnt  the  owners  had  no  altemative  except  to  pursue  their  original 
policy  with  reference  to  its  management. 

"Three  genthnnen  Interested  in  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes,  recognizing  in  this  unusually  large  ownership  of  tene- 
nK*nts  a  peculiar  opportunity  for  proper  management,  secured 
th'^m  by  lease  fiom  the  owners,  paying  the  latter  the  actiul 
pTnount  of  net  income  derived  from  them  during  the  preceding 
Tear.  The  le>s^»es  immediately  placed  in  charge  of  the  buildings 
a  lady  who  had  on  her  own  resj)onsibility  begun  with  a  single 
house  to  pursue  the  principles  of  tenement-house  inan-isremeTit 
originated  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  in  Tvondon.  Mrs.  E.  F.  Miles,  the 
new  agent,  was  a  woman  of  fine  physique  nnd  dnuntless  cour- 
age, and  at  the  same  time  wise  and  sympalietic.  Establishing 
Tin  office  in  one  of  the  vacant  tenements,  she  sp<»nt  every  day  from 
the  early  morning  until  late  in  the  afternoon  in  the  alleys  visit- 
ing the  tenants  and  mnking  their  acquaintance.  She  at  once 
pnt  in  force  certain  riirid  rules  of  hyL»1f»ne  and  decency,  and  won 
hor  way  to  their  acceptance  by  the  tenants  with  extraordinary 
celerity.  Tn  a  few  months  she  had  inspired  among  them  a 
rfspect  for  her  authority  that  no  man  could  have  won  in  as  many 
rears.    Bhe  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  a 
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mere  rent  collector^  for  while  the  insisted  upon  the  weekly  pay- 
HK'Ti  s  her  kindliness  and  wisdom  induced  rather  than  compelled 
olxMlienee.  Yet  there  was  ix>  element  of  charily  or  pauperizing 
as!>odated  with  her  management  She  did  not  give  alms  nor 
did  fihc  permit,  after  reasonable  consideration,  the  occupancy  of 
tenements  by  those  who  did  not  pay  their  rent. 

"The  character  of  the  property  and  ite  tenants  began  to 
impi'ove  with  the  inception  of  her  nvanagenint.  Tlie  repairs  ind 
Improvements  whidi  had  been  made  to  the  buildings  with  the 
new  lease  were  neither  dinfignred  nor  destroyed.  The  practice 
of  taking  nijjht  boardors,  which  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  the  old  management,  was  promptly  abolished.  Tlie  halU 
and  staireaaos  were  regularly  cleaned  and  kept  clean  by  th*» 
tenants,  and  the  garbage  and  ashes  were  properly  separated  and 
placed  in  receptacles  prepared  for  them.  The  police  speedily 
recognized  the  change  of  affairs,  and  Gotham  Court  ceased  to 
appear  as  of  old  times  uijon  the  records  of  the  Oak  street  station. 
Even  the  "House  of  Blazes,"  as  the  most  viciously  tenanted 
dwelling  in  the  row  was  familiarly  called,  became  quite  a  respec- 
table house.  In  time  the  property  gained  a  good  reputation, 
tenants  flocked  in,  and  the  rent-roll  began  to  assume  some  import- 
ance. , 

"At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  Mrs.  Miles  before  that  having 
removed  from  New  York,  and  her  y)lace  having  been  occupied 
efficiently  by  Miss  Dow,  the  owners  of  the  property  were  so  grati- 
fied by  the  success  of  the  undertaking  that  they  themselves 
secured  the  services  of  Miss  Dow  as  thoir  agent.  She,  too,  after 
a  while  left  to  take  a  more  impc-rtant  situation,  and  her  plaeo 
was  filled  by  a  successor  whom  she  herself  suggested, 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  who  remained  the  agent  until  the  expiration  of 
the  l^ase  on  the  first  of  May  last. 

"The  commercial  importance  of  the  enterprise  is  best  iuili- 
cated  by  the  followin*?  figures: 

"When  the  property  was  first  leased,  the  amount  paid  tlio 
owners  was  f3,240  per  year.  Sin^e  it  has  been  managed  upon 
the  principles  above  describerl.  it  ha«j  broujjht  them  an  avei'air** 
of  al>ont  |5,300  per  annum.  The  year  ending  January  1,  1892, 
showed  a  net  return  of  f5,050,  this,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the* 
agent's  salary,  which  is  charged  as  befow  to  the  operatiiiji: 
exiH'nse.  Tapitalized  at  5  per  cent.,  this  increase  for  the  year 
1S92  of  f 2,410  is  equivalent  to  the  handsome  sum  of  |48,20O, 
which  is  the  actual  value  added  to  the  propei-ty  by  the  system 
of  management  introduced  by  the  gentlemen  who  original  1  v 
1  eased  it. 

"It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  is  no  rark-rentini?  of  teiif^- 
ments  in  these  buildings,  the  average  rcmt  being  probably  lowt'x* 
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than  can  be  fannd  in  anv  erimilar  tenements  In  New  York,  the 
hi'O-room  apartments,  into  which  the  buildings  are  divided,  rent- 
ing for  not  more  Ihan  |4.50  per  month.  One  further  feature  of 
the  enterprise  must  be  noted,  and  that  is  that  the  <reueral  clean- 
Kness  of  the  property  and  the  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the 
tenants  have  produced  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  their  health, 
I  believe  there  has  been  hardly  a  single  year  since  1880  in  which 
the  death-rate  in  Goth.am  Tourt  ha«  not  been  less  than  the 
average  of  the  entire  city,  and  that  in  a  section  where  the  rate 
ifl  particularly  high." 

EDWAKD  MABSHALL^ 

T  » 


SUPPLEMENT  No.  3. 


Report  on  Sehool  Attendance,  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities and  Home  Life  of  Children. 

December  26,  1894, 
RiOHARD  "Watbon  Gildkb,  Chairman  Tenement-Hause  Committee: 

Dear  Sir. —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  upon 
the  school  attendance,  educational  opportunities  and  home  life 
of  the  children  of  the  more  crowded  tenement  districts  of  this 
city,  the  investigation  of  these  subjects  having  been  intrusted, 
by  the  committee,  to  the  University  Department  of  Sociology 
of  Columbia  College,  under  my  direction. 

Tlie  committee  desired  information  on  the  following  points^ 
namely: 

1.  To  what  extent  are  the  tenement-house  children  of  lep:al 
school  age,  and  especially  those  of  foreign  nationality,  actually 
attending  school? 

2.  To  what  extent  are  these  children  forced  by  their  parents 
into  money-earning  occupations? 

3.  What  extent  are  they  kept  at  home  or  allowed  to  wander 
the  streets? 

4.  Are  the  school  accommodations  adequate;  are  the  school 
buildings  fit  for  their  purpose,  especially  In  respect  of  light  and 
ventilation;  and  are  the  methods  of  instruction  commendable? 

5.  Is  there  need  especially  of  additional  kindergarten  pro- 
vision for  small  children? 

n.  Has  the  department  of  education  devised  any  adequate 
raejins  of  keeping  track  of  the  school  population  of  this  oily, 
<»n  forcing  the  compulsory  education  laws  and  preventing 
truancy? 

7.  In  general  what  are  the  conditions  of  child  life  and  nurture 
In  the  tenement-house  districts? 

Tn  the  brief  time  allowed  for  this  investigation  only  a  super- 
ficial and  worthless  inquiry  could  have  been  made  if  we  bad 
attempted  to  extend  it  over  the  whole  city.  It  was  decided,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  study  as  nearly  as  possible  exhaustive  of  tlie 
school  population  of  four  typical  tenement  Mocks,  containinjr  at 
least  1,000  families.    In  the  selection  of  these  blocks  regard  ^voa  I 
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had  to  the  following  conditions:  They  should  be  solidly  built 
op  with  tenement-houses,  unbroken  or  little  broken  by  business 
strocturea  They  should  be  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The 
population  of  each  block  should  be  as  homogeneous  as  possible. 
Accordingly,  the  following  blocks  were  chosen:  Two  blocks 
OD  Mott  and  Mulberry  streets,  between  Prince  and  Spring  streets, 
occupied  by  Italians;  a  block  bounded  by  Hester,  Allen,  Oanal  and 
Eldridge  streets,  occupied  by  Bussian  Jews;  a  block  bounded  by 
Seventy-third  street,  Avenue  A,  Seventy-second  street  and  First 
avenue,  occupied  by  Bohemians. 

A  schedule  of  questions  was  prepared  which  called  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  nationality  and  occupation  of  the  head  of  the 
family;  the  name,  sex  and  age  of  each  child;  whether  the  child 
was  at  school,  and  if  so,  where;*  whether  at  work,  and  if  so, 
where  and  what  at;  whether  at  home  or  idle. 

Twenty-four  university  students,  all  of  them  mature  men, 
with  experience  as  teachers  or  as  visitors  among  the  poor,  in 
charity,  mission  or  university  settlement-work,  were  selected 
to  make  the  enumeration.  A.s  the  whole  value  of  a  statistical 
investigation  depends  on  the  intolligonoe  with  which  the  funda- 
mental work  of  asking  the  questions  is  conducted,  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  the  conclusions  herewith  presented  are  entitled  to 
the  confidence  that  is  due  to  the  work  of  men  who  were  pecu- 
liarly well  qualified  to  get  exactly  the  information  desired.  The 
detailed  supervision  of  the  enumeration  was  entnisted  to  Mr. 
John  P.  Trowell,  fellow  in  sociology,  and  formerly  president  of 
Trinitv  College,  North  Carolina,  to  whose  intelligence  and 
fidelitr  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligations. 

The  facte  obtained  by  the  enumerators  were  tabulated  in  the 
statistical  laboratory  of  the  university,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Mayo-SmitlT  who  last  year  tabulated  the  police  census 
of  the  nnemployed.  Professor  Mayo-Smith*s  report  of  results  is 
as  follows: 

REPORT  ON  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  CHILDREN. 

The  legal  school  age  is  from  8  to  13,  both  inclusive;  but  a 
further  classification  was  made  of  children  3  to  5,  and  of  children 
6  and  7,  many  of  whom  are  at  school,  or  in  kindergartens.  The 
reports  of  the  parents  in  regard  to  children  at  school  were  veri- 
fied br  comparison  with  the  school  rolls.  For  the  children  at 
work,  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  kind  of  work;  the  nationality 
ami  occnpations  of  the  parents  was  also  determined.  The  facts 
in  regard  to  school  attendance  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 

•ThiiraCcnlobothpiibUoMMlpriTmtoiclMwla. 
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BLOCK  No.  1— BOTJNDED  BY  PRINOE,  ELIZABETH,  SPRINO 
AlO)  MOTT  STREETS. 


Principally  Italians. 


Total  number  of  families  returned 355 

Families  without  children,  or  with  children  21  and  over. .        92 
Fajuilies  with  children  under  21 263 


XAUES. 

Under 
SycMUii. 

8  to  5 
ymn. 

«Aiid7 
jmn. 

Under 
9jmn, 

StolS 
ymn. 

•an  OTflr. 

ToUL 

At  school 

At  work 

At  home  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

»8 

25 
'40 

so 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

54 

.  •  •  • 
113 

97 
6 
8 

10 
50 

7 

161 

56 

182 

ToUl  males. . . 

78 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

88 

65 

19 

•  •  ■  • 
60 

S9 

167 

105 

67 

9 
43 
21 

339 

FXHALBB. 

At  school 

At  work 

At  home  ••• 

85 

•  •  •  • 

6 

54 

.  •  •  ■ 
188 

76 
9 
6 

139 

52 

165 

Total  females . 

83 
156 

69 
134 

40 

192 
359 

91 

73 
140 

356 

Total  both  sexes. 

69 

196 

695 

Out  of  196  children  of  legal  school  age,  only  23  are  reported 
to  be  at  work  or  at  home.  There  is  a  larger  number  under  8  also 
attending  school. 
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BLOCK  No.  2.— BOUNDED  BY  MOTT,  SPRING,  MUI^BEBBY 
AND  PRINGE  8TREET& 

Principally  ItallanAi 

Total  nnmller  of  families  returned 867 

Families  without  ehildreny  or  with  children  above  21 61 

Families  with  children  under  21 306 


^AtJta 

Under 
Syean. 

StoS 

6aBd7 

Under 
Syanrt. 

8tol8 

Ujmn 

MUlovflr. 

Total. 

Atichool 

Atwork 

At  home  ••••••••• 

•  •  •  • 

•  • .  • 

8S 

95 
46 

38 
•  •  •  • 

a 

03 
180 

93 
5 

8 

23 
75 

7 

179 

80 

145 

Total  males... 

88 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

87 

71 

40 
"43 

40 

48 

•  •  •  • 

5 

193 

106 

105 

404 

rCMAUB. 

Atflchool 

Atwork 

At lu>mo  ••••••••• 

88 
185 

95 

•  •  •  • 
14 

7 
59 
18 

190 

59 

167 

Total  females . 

87 

83 

53 

283 

109 

84 

416 

Total  both  sexes. 

169 

154 

98 

416 

215 

189 

820 

Out  of  215  children  of  school  age^  only  27  are  reportji^  as  at 
work  or  at  homeii 
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BLOCK  No.  8.— BOUNDED  BY  ALLEN,  CANAi;  HBBTEB 
AND  ELDRIDOB  BTBEET& 

Principally  Rassian. 

Total  number  of  families  returned •••  268 

Families  without  children,  or  with  children  21  years  and 

over  33 

Families  with  children  under  21  •  •  • 235 


MALBS. 

Undar 

8J6«. 

StoS 
jmn. 

e«id7 

UkidM> 

8  to  18 

Ujmn 

TM«I. 

At  school 

At  work 

At  home  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

78 

1 

•  •  •  • 
78 

33 

•  • .  • 

19 

84 

•  •  • . 
164 

113 
2 

7 

18 
79 

7 

165 

81 

178 

Total  males. .. 

72 

74 

59 

198 

122 

104 

424 

FBMAUBS. 

At  school 

At  work 

At  home  •.••••••• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

04 

8 

•  •  •  • 

63 

85 

•  •  •  • 

14 

38 

•  •  •  • 

181 

97 
8 
8 

18 
85 
17 

153 

88 

161 

Total  females. 

64 

66 

49 

169 

103 

120 

392 

Total  both  sexes. 

136 

130 

101 

367 

225 

224 

816 

Out  of  226  children  of  school  ag^  only  16  are  re(>orted  at  work 
or  at  home. 
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BLOCK  No.  4.— BOUNDED  BY  SEVENTY-THIRD  STREET, 
FIRST   AVENXJE,  AVENUE  A  AND   SEVENTY-SECOND 

STREET. 

Principally  Bohemians. 

Total  number  of  families  returned •••••• 662 

Faoodlies  without  children,  or  with  children  21  years  and 

oyer • 181 

Families  with  children  under  21 631 


XAUB. 

Under 
a  yean. 

StoB 
jmn. 

dAlldT 
J6WB. 

Umtor 
8  yean. 

8tol8 
yeen. 

M/een 
andorer. 

ToUl. 

At  school 

At  work 

At  home  ••••••••• 

•  •  •  • 
165 

9 

•  •  •  • 

126 

60 

■  • .  • 

28 

69 
'819 

169 

.     1 

6 

17 

101 

11 

255 
102 

ass 

ToUl  males... 

165 

135 

88 

388 

176 

129 

11 

105 

37 

693 

Attehool 

At  work 

At  home  ••••••••• 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  ■  • 
145 

13 
•  •  •  • 

in 

65 

•  •  •  • 

20 

IB 
282 

164 

8 

11 

253 
108 

aso 

ToUl  females . 

145 
310 

130 
265 

85 

360 
748 

178 
354 

153 
282 

691 

Total  both  sexes. 

na 

1,384 

Out  of  354  children  of  school  age,  only  21  are  reported  at  work 
or  at  homew 
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TOTAL  FOR  FOUR  BLOOKSL 

Total   nnmber  of  familieB  returned 1,652 

Families  without  children,  or  with  children  21  years  or 

age   and   over   317 

Families  with  children  under  21  years 1,335 


MiLUsa 

UiKtor 

8to5 
yew*. 

6aBd7 
yean. 

UB<tar 
8  years. 

StoiS 
yMn. 

14/e«ra 
andOTer. 

ToUL 

At  school 

At  work 

At  home  .••.•••.. 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

392 

60 

• .  •  • 

285 

160 

. .  •  • 

49 

220 

•  ■  •  • 
726 

472 
14 
23 

68 

805 

32 

760 
819 
781 

ToUl  males... 

802 

845 

209 

946 

509 

405 

1,860 

At  school 

At  work 

At  home 

• .  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

879 

75 

263 

183 

. .  • . 

44 

258 
686 

432 
15 
84 

45 

292 

93 

735 
307 

SiS 

Total  females . 

879 
771 

888 
683 

227 
436 

944 

481 

430 

1,855 

Total  hoth  sexes. 

1,890 

990 

835 

3,715 

It  win  be  observed  that  of  990  children  of  legal  school  age 
only  14  males  and  15  females  are  reported  to  be  at  work,  or 
29  in  all.  Besides  theee  there  were  23  males  and  34  females 
at  home,  on  account  of  sickness,  poverty  or  of  alleged  inability 
to  get  into  school.  That  is  to  say,  only  86  children  out  of  990 
of  school  age  are  not  at  school.  This  is  less  than  10  per  cent. 
Besides  these,  out  of  944  children  below  the  school  age,  478, 
or  almost  exactly  one-half,  were  at  school. 

In  order  to  guard  against  possible  representation  that  chil- 
dren of  school  age  were  14  years  old,  the  exact  number  of 
children  returned  as  14  years  of  age  was  ascertained  to  be 
151.  This  seems  to  be  about  the  right  proportion  in  3.715 
children. 

In  regard  to  the  children  at  work,  we  find  a  total  of  fi20 
•children  at  work,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  age  of  14 
or  over. 

The  following  table  will  show  some  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tions in  which  children;  tbat  is,  persons  under  the  a^e  of  21, 
are  at  work: 
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TABLE. 
Oeeupation  of  ChiMrm. 


Blcok. 

X 

a 

a 

4 

Tocai. 

Ci^ar  and  cigarette  maken: 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

5 
3 

27 

73 

33 

Females  •••••••••••••••••••• 

77 

Total   •••••••••••••• 

.  •  •  • 

8 

100 

1 
18 

110 

Cloakmaken,  tailore,  etc.: 
j^Iales •.... 

SO 

6 
42 

29 
49 

43 

Femalefl  ..••...••••••••••>■■ 

139 

ToUl   

37 

48 

78 

19 

182 

MeneDgera,  office  boys,  peddlen, 

bootblacks,  musicians,  etc.: 
Males 

14 

26 

.  ■  •  * 

16 
1 

8 
■  •  •  • 

63 

Females  ««•■••••••••••••••«••• 

2 

Total   

15 

25 

17 

7 

8 

65 

Tradesand  mecbanical  occupations: 
Males 

12 

•  •  •  • 

22 
•  •  •  • 

47 

Females  •••■••• •••• 

1 

Total    • 

12 

7 

29 

20 
6 

48 

Factory  hands: 
Males 

11 

10 
9 

3 
17 

85 

Females  ••••••••••• ••• 

43 

Total   

13 

19 

13 

8 

20 

16 
10 

26 

78 

Stores  — general: 
Males 

11 

15 
10 

55 

Females  ••••••••t*t««««r«rt' 

82 

ToUl    

15 

21 

26 

25 

87 

154 


The  fdllowing  table  shows,  by  nationality  of  the  parents, 
whether  the  children  are  at  school,  at  work^  or  at  home,  by 
agee:  ; 

NaTIOKALITT   AMD   OoHDmOX  or  GfllLDBSir. 


▲t  BeBoob. 

▲*  Woix. 

At  Hohb. 

i 

m 

[1 

.1 

r 

A 

B 

«0 

!l 

i' 

A 

a 

m 

|1 

iv>t«l. 

Italian: 

Block  1  

Block  2 

Block  8 

9» 
188 

141 
158 

12 
23 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

15 
5 

65 
85 

222 
231 

8 
17 

21 
22 

581 
679 

Block  4 

285 

Total    

299 

85 

•  •  •  • 

20 

150 
2 

458 

25 

43 

1,260 

RaBsian: 
Block   1 

I 

8 

Block   2 

Block  3 

Block  A 

64 
2 

66 

176 
8 

82 

•  •  •  • 

5 

137 

263 
3 

10 

18 

705 
8 

Total    

180 

82 

•  •  •  • 

5 

139 

266 

10 

18 

716 

Bohemian: 
Block   1 

Block  2 

3 

3 

Block  8 

Block  4 

106 

236 

18 

•  •  •  • 

5 

170 

441 

16 

28 

1,022 

Totol    

108 

4 
8 

236 

12 
29 

18 

5 

170 

16 

1 
1 

28 

6 

1 

1,025 

Irish: 
Block   1 

5 
8 

18 

.36 

6 

17 

47 

Block  2 

Block  3 

•  •  •  • 

>  •  •  • 

95 

Block  4    

8 

12 

4 

10 

12 

■  •  •  • 

7 

48 

Totol    

15 

5 
8 

1 
5 

58 

13 

8 

12 

1 
1 

59 

7 
2 

35 

18 

15 

5 

24 

2 

14 

190 

«»= 

=*= 

American: 
Block  1 

44 

Block  2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

80 

Block  8 

6 

Block  4 

18 

1 

2 

45 

Totol   

14 

84 

S 

9 

62 

1 

8 

125 

165 


NATfOHAUTT 

AHD 

COHDinOK  OF 

Chilbbsk  — 1 

[Canduded). 

▲t  Sobooim 

At  Wobk. 

At  Horn. 

^' 

S 

m 

i 

!•' 

J 

$ 

m 

h' 

^ 

s 

m 

!i 

Total. 

GemuuiB: 
Block  1 

1 

2 

U 

49 

1 

1 

4 

11 
17 

2 

1 
10 
83 

•  •  •  • 

2 

^ 

Block  2 

7 

Block  3 

4 
23 

•  •  •  • 
2 

5 

7 

44 

Block  4 

4 

185 

Total   

27 

66 

6 

33 

96 

2 

14 

248 

IM 
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il 
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The  general*  eonditioiMi  of  life  surrounding  the  children  tiScm 
enumerated  are  indicated  in  the  following  brief  special  reports 
and  memoranda,  submitted  by  indiyidual  enumeratoros 


I  found  the  following  conditions: 

Closed  street  door,  one  case  out  of  ten. 

Lot  with  three  houses,  one  out  of  six. 

One  frame  house,  rear,  out  of  ten  visited. 

Rooms  mostly  well  lighted,  though  the  rear  rooms  were 
lighted  through  the  front  ones. 

Bare  floors   the   rule. 

In  the  poorer  houses  were  Italians  with  only  occasional 
fauiilies  of  other  nationality;  in  the  better  ones  the  other 
nationalities  predominated,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Italians. 

Children   generally   speak   good    English. 

Marriage  among  Italians  early;  shown  (1)  by  young  mothers; 
(2)  by  cases  of  two  boys,  ages  18  and  19,  respectiyely,  already 
married,  and  one  girl  of  18  just  about  to  be  married. 

Occasional   light-haired,   light-eyed,   pure  Italians. 

Seyeral  cases  of  old  persons  living  idle  and  in  comfortable 
quarters. 

Many  out  of  work,  some  for  many  months. 

One  Italian  had  his  naturalization  paper  frame^l,  on  the 
wall;  had  a  large  family,  most  of  them  at  school;  no  young 
children  at  work. 

It  was  hnrd  to  get  the  definite  address  of  children's  working 
places^  rather  from  Ignorance  than  desire  to  conceal. 

N</t  many  children  seen  on  the  streets  or  around  Ihe  houses 
during  schrols  hours;  those  at  home  were  mostly  girls^  helping 
about  the  house. 

B. 

The  Italians,  as  a  role,  7  found  to  be  dli-ty  and  regardless  of 
eanitary  laws.  In  many  cases  the  floors  of  their  rooms  were 
sirewn  wiili  garbage,  and  in  one  instance  the  hallway  also  was 
in  this  condition.  Neatness  in  an  Italian  room  was  an  excep- 
tion Their  personal  appearance  and  also  that  of  their  children 
is  slovenly.  They  are  good-natured  and  happy  and  do  not  seem 
to  he  deceitfnl.  They  are  very  curious,  however,  and  easily 
excited.  (In  one  house  I  found  a  woman  who  treated  her  chil 
dren  cruelly  —  using  a  leather  "cat-nf  nino-tails"  upon  them. 
This  was  an  exception — I  think  as  a  general  thing  they  treat 
their  children  kindly.) 
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I  found  many  familiofi  where  the  wife  must  have  been  married 
at  a  yery  earljr  age.  Often  (he  wife  takeB  in  sewing.  I  seldom 
foiiLd  the  husband  in  the  room  (except  at  dinner).  Once,  how- 
ever, I  interrupted  a  friendly  game  of  poker. 

An  a  dafti  they  seem  to  be  ignorant — very  rarely  even  the 
older  ptople  speak  any  English  —  or  even  write  their  own  name. 
I  should  say  that  the  Italians  who  occupy  the  rear  tenements 
were  a  grade  lower  than  those  who  live  in  the  street  tenement, 
but  titiose  who  live  by  "  rag-picking"  are  the  lowest  of  all;  their 
quarters  are  usually  In  the  cellar  or  basement 

The  few  Irish  families  I  viisited  I  found  to  be  cleaner  and  in 
better  circumstances  generally  than  the  Italians.  Several  times 
I  found  an  old  couple  who  were  living  on  their  "income."  I 
found  no  Irish  in  the  rear  tenements.  They  were  not  so  good- 
natured  as  the  Italians. 

As  a  pule,  the  halls  of  the  tenements  were  clean,  but  not 
always  well  lighted.  In  every  case  I  found  the  front  door  utt* 
locked.  Mr.  Eiis  says  that  a  ''locked  front  door"  is  a  sure  sign 
of  re«pectability. 

During  school  hours  I  found  few  children  on  the  street  who 
were  old  enough  to  go  to  school.  Several  times  I  tried  to  get 
some  of  the  small  boys  to  act  as  interpreters  instead  of  going 
to  school,  but  I  was  succebSful  only  once. 

Twice  I  was  called  back  to  correct  a  child's  age,  the  mother 
wishing  me  to  put  down  16  yeam  inslead  of  15,  which  she 
first  gave  me. 

a 

Having  never  had  an  opportunity  of  coming  into  personal 
contact  with  Italians,  my  estimate  of  them  was  such  as  is  cur- 
rent In  northern  New  England;  I  expected  to  find  them  among 
the  low<«t  and  mo?t  snspit  lous  of  our  population.  Their  con- 
dition, as  a  whole,  I  found  better  than  I  expected;  and  they 
were  much  readier  to  give  information  and  less  suspicious  tKan 
either  the  Oerinans  or  Iri^h  who  were  in  the  district  They 
seem  to  me  a  much  better  cla.«s  of  people  than  the  Canadians 
fonid  in  manufac+nring  places  in  Maine. 

From  20.^-217  nearly  all  were  Italians*  Of  ihefie,  I  believe, 
only  erne  family  had  been  here  more  than  10  years.  This  one 
eoDsisted  of  a  man.  wife  and  one  child.  The  womcm  said  that 
both  her  husband  and  herself  had  been  bom  in  America.  She 
seemed  very  intelligent  and  progre«>*ive.  At  the  time  I  called 
she  was  engaged  in  making  macaroni. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  main  rooms  in  No.  217,  the  people  were 
engaged  in  making  clothes.  The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by 
A  saloon. 
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IX 

"With  one  or  two  except!on«  the  rooms  were  tfdy  and  not  rerj 
dirty.  The  people  were  very  willing  to  answer  the  questions. 
Few  of  the  children  wei-e  found  at  home,  and  of  the  30  or  more 
families  visited,  only  two  men  w^re  seen.  I  went  from  12  to  4 
p.  m.  on  Saturday. 

Almost  all  families  contained  children  at  school,  and  only  fire 
or  six  aged  people  were  seen. 


I  visited  a  total  of  03  families,  located  on  Spring,  Elisabeth 
and  Mulberry  streets. 

Only  one  house  was  in  very  bad  condition;  most  of  them  were 
in  fair  condition.  Children  from  5  to  13  were  usually  reported 
in  school.  Those  above  that  age  were  seldom  so  reported,  but 
very  often  Italian  children  3  and  4  years  of  age  were  reported  in 
school.  I  judge  from  results  obtained  in  visiting  several  schools^ 
and  from  questioning  the  children  in  the  streets,  that  a  large 
number  of  those  i^eported  in  school  either  did  not  attend  school 
or  were  very  irregular  in  their  attendance.  The  families  visited 
usually  had  but  two  rooms  each,  unless  two  families  lived 
togetlier.  Rooms  were  dirty  and  poorly  fnrni.shpd,  but  there 
were  several  exceptions  to  this  rule;  occasionally  there  would  be 
a  room  unusually  well  furnished  and  neatly  kept. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  families  visited  had  no  children. 
Quite  often  the  head  of  the  family  was  out  of  work,  and  had  been 
so  for  a  long  time. 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  that  a  family  had  rented  the  nse 
of  their  rooms  during  the  day  to  other  Italians,  who  were  making 
men*s  clothes,  the  family  in  the  meantime  using  the  same  rooms 
for  their  household  duties.  In  some  cases  the  children  who 
attended  school  on  school  days  helped  the  remainder  of  the 
family  on  Saturday  in  making  artificial  flowers^  or  like  work. 
Good  treatment  and  ready  responses  to  my  questions  were  nearly 
always  rendered. 

P. 

I  have  been  working  chiefly  among  Bohemians,  on  the  block 
between  Seventy-second  and  Seventy-third  streets,  and  between 
First  avenue  and  Avenue  A. 

Tliough  I  have  found  only  one  house  which  was  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  I  think  that  the  majority  of  the  houses,  especially  in 
Seventy-third  street,  could  be  better.  Some  houses  in  Seventy- 
second  street  and  on  Fiinst  avenue  are  good.    The  families  occupj 
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three  or  four  roomB;  large  enaagh,  provided  the  family  is  not  too 
mmieroiis. 

The  dirty  and  disordered  condition  of  the  rooms,  fonnd  !b 
many  cases,  1  explain  either  by  the  misery  of  the  people  or  by 
the  fact  tiwit  the  mother  of  the  family  works  throughont  the  day 
in  a  factory  and  can  not,  of  course,  fulfill  all  her  household 
duties.  But  in  other  places  everything  is  clean  and  neat  The 
majcHrity  of  the  Bohemian  people  are  working  in  cigar  faotorie& 
Many  boys  and  girls  are  working  in  cigar  factories;  as  their 
parents  do.  The  fact  already  mentioned,  that  even  the  mothers 
of  the  families  are  working  in  cigar  factories,  is  worth  noticing, 
beeanse  it  can  hardly  be  found  to  such,  an  extent  among  other 
nationalities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  is  bad 
and  demoralizing  for  the  family.  The  household  is  not  properly 
eared  for;  the  children  have  no  real  family  life,  if  they  have  no 
grandmother,  some  other  old  woman  takes  care  of  them.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  husband  cleaning  the  rooms,  cooking, 
washing  dishes,  minding  children,  etc.,  while  his  wife  is  working 
in  a  factory. 

The  worst  thing  I  have  seen  during  my  visitations,  was  the 
Bo-called  **  cigar-house  work."  There  are  certain  houses,  belong- 
ing to  the  proprietors  of  cigar  lACtories,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
instead  of  going  to  the  factory,  do  their  cigar  work  at  home.  I 
can  not  describe  the  condition  of  the  people  making  the  cigars  in 
the  same  room  in  which  they  live,  cook  and  eat  their  meals  and 
sleep.  Yet  they  have  to  pay  for  three  small  dirty  rooms  fll  or 
|12  monthly. 

I  found  several  cases,  where  the  heads  of  the  families  and 
other  adult  members  were  unemployed,  others  again,  who  earn 
|3  to  f 5  a  week,  and  I  found  only  a  very  few,  who  Kaid  that 
they  have  work  enough  and  earn  enouglu  Borne  expressed  even 
their  fear  that  their  condition  will  be  harder  this  winter  than  it 
was  last  winter,  if  they  do  not  get  work  very  soon. 

Generally  the  Bohemians  send  their  children  to  school  very 
diligently.  I  have  found  several  cases,  where  the  children  did 
not  go  to  school,  because  they  could  not  find  room  there.  The 
parents  denounced  the  fact,  that  there  are  not  schools  enough 
in  the  over<(ax>wded  tenement  districts. 

T  81 
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SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  investigation  of  schools  and  school  buildings  was  put  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Growell  with  particular  instructions  to  ascertain 
whether  the  severe  condemnation  by  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis,  recently 
published,  was  bofne  out  by  the  facts.  Mr.  Growell  reports  as 
follows: 

December  21,  1894. 

Prof,  F.  H.  GroniNGS,  Columbia  CMege^  New  T<yrk^  N.  T. : 

Dear  Sir. —  In  response  to  your  request  to  have  an  inquiry 
made  into  the  conditions  of  public  school  buildings,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  ventilation,  light  and  sanitary  conditions. 
Including  also  the  matter  of  crowding,  I  beg  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  the  within  reports  made  by  Messrs.  Uflford,  Course 
and  Hall,  of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  after  consultation 
with  me  as  to  the  method, aaid  lines  of  inquiry  to  be  followed 
uniformly  in  the  inquiry. 

My  own  observations  tend  to  confirm  the  charges  made  by  Mr. 
Riis  in  their  main  features.  While  the  general  fidelity  of  the 
teaching  force  is  to  be  commended,  the  whole  order  of  things 
strikes  one  as  being  in  the  control  of  a  grossly  incompetent  set 
of  outside  officials,  at  whose  mercy  the  system  is  cramped  and 
tortured  into  a  low  degree  <^  educational  efficiency. 
Tours  cordially, 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  GROWELL. 


SOHOOL  REPORT. 

A.  a  HaU, 
L  How  many  scholars  will  building  accommodate? 

(New)  No.  72  Christrie  street  school 2,200 

No.   42,   Allen  street  school 1,444 

No.  75,  Norfolk  street  school 1,120 

2.  Daily  average  attendance: 

New  Christie  street  school  about  96  per  cent  on  Friday,   the 
worst  day  of  week. 
No.  42,  Allen  street  school,  1,401  on  Friday. 
No.  75,  Norfolk  street  school,  about  1,100 

3.  Number  on  waiting  list: 

New  Christie  street  school,  300  to  400,  primary  departmeat 
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Na   42,  Allen  street  scliool,  441  refased  admittance/   and 
about  200  more  diisonisBed. 
No.  75,  Norfolk  street  school,  about  100. 

4.  Playgrounds: 

New  Christie  street  school,  large  indoor  basements  and 
smaller   outdoor  yards. 

No.  42,  Allen  street  school,  dark  basement;  small  yard. 
No.  75,  Norfolk  street  school,  dark  basement;  small  yard. 

5.  Light  and  ventilation  (school-rooms): 
New  Christie  street  school,  most  excellent. 

No.  42,  Allen  street  school,  one-fourth  the  rooms  distinctly 
bad. 

No.  76,  Norfolk  street  school,  one-fourth  the  rooms  distinctly 
bad. 

PLAYGROUNDa 

Nefw  Christie  Street  School. 

The  children  are  sent  down  in  comparatively  small  squads 
and  each  has  about  seven  minutes'  play  (total  time,  15  minutes). 
A  fruit  seller's  stand  allowed  in  basement  playroom. 

1^0.  42,  AUen  street  echooL 

The  water-closets  in  boys'  yard  were  in  very  bad  order.  The 
flushing  a{.paratus  did  not  work  well.  An  accumulation  of 
fllth  in  several  closets.  No  paper  provided  in  holders  which 
were  supplied. 

Bad   smelling  place. 

The  primary  grade  children  had  about  10  minutes  for  play; 
upper   grade,   none. 

Ifo,  76,  Norfolk  street  school. 

The  girls'  basement  playroom  small,  but  well  lighted.  All 
girls  have  to  pass  into  the  school  from  playroom  through  open 
XMLSsage  exposed  to  rain,  snow  and  cold.  Passage  has  narrow 
roof,  but  no  sides. 

The  boys'  basement  is  very  dark.  Teacher  said,  dm*ing  drill, 
she  could  not  distinguish  one  boy  from  another. 

•Knmber  torned  airay  or  dtornland  on  aecoaiit  of  Introdactlon  of  new  deaka,  dnrlne  Sep- 
t«mber,  Ootober,  NoTomber  and  half  of  Deoembfir:  IM  glrlB  and  MS  boya  refused  admiaaion: 
Abosfc  MO  more  dlamtated  on  aooount  of  deaka. 
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LIGHT  AM>  VENTILAlTION. 

New  Christie  sehool. 

Large  windows  in  all  rooms,  with  transoms  for  ventilation 
(if  necessary),  and  Japanese  blinds  to  regulate  sunlight.  Fresh 
air  is  continually  forced  tiirough  the  buUding,  drawn  in  through 
six  large  flues  opening  on  street  (all  sides  of  building),  auto- 
matic airangements.    Yery  good. 

No.  42,  AUen  street  school. 

The  annex,  containing  many  school-rooms,  has  no  ga&  Many 
of  the  rooms  are  most  imperfectly  lighted.  Oup  visit  was  upon 
a  very  bright  day,  between  10  and  11  a.  m.,  yet  in  some  of  the 
rooms  there  was  but  little  more  than  early  twilight. 

Boom  4,  first  floor,  annex,  was  particularly  dismal.  It  has 
several  windows,  but  all  close  to  brick  walla  Little  becride  oral 
work  can  be  done  in  this  room,  and  for  writing,  etc.,  two  classes 
use  the  room  opposite  —  taking  turns  in  the  dark  room.  A  nimi- 
ber  of  the  other  school-rooms  in  annex  and  in  new  building  were 
very  dark  and  ill-ventilated,also.  Gas  has  always  to  be  used  on 
dark  days  (main  building)  and  the  gas  jets  are  high  up  and  few 
in  number. 

Ventilation  is  entirely  by  open  windows  and  doors,  creating, 
often,  bad  draughts,  unless  bad  air  is  chosen  instead.  Some  of 
the  teachers'  voices  were  affected.  , 

No.  76,  NorfoVk  street  school. 

Much  the  same  condition  of  school-rooms  as  in  No.  42,  but 
some  gas-jets  in  all  the  rooms. 

No  8,  ftfth  grade,  but  one  window  —  dim  light  (on  very  bright 
day),  in  rear  of  roam  iMiiicn^aHy  bad. 

Nc.4,  sixth  grade^  waa  equally  bad.     ' 

!No.  5,  fourth  grade,  was  in  same  condition. 

In  another  room  the  single  (?)  window  was  close  up  to  elevator 
track.  This  window  had  to  be  kept  partly  open  for  ventilation; 
imagine  the  noise,  etc. 

Ventilation  in  all  rooms  by  opening  windows  —  foul  adr  notice- 
able in  some.  Both  in  No.  42  and  75  were  rooms  separated  by 
thin  partitions  only. 

In  No.  42,  Allen  street  school,  there  were  but  37  Christians,  out 
of  1,401  scholars,  the  rest  being  mostly  Jews.  All  were  being 
taught  a  Christmas  carol,  with  allusion  to  the  Trinity. 

Of  scholars  in  attendance,  239  boys  and  255  girls  lived  neaj^r 
o»ther  schools. 
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The  per  cent,  of  absence  is  exceedingly  small,  less  tlian  2  per 
cent,  a  montiu  CSiildren  absent  for  a  few  days  forfeit  their  seatfl 
to  others. 

In  the  Norfolk  street  school,  ont  of  total  list  of  1,120  children, 
not  more  than  20  were  absent  each  day. 

Classes  very  large  for  a  single  teacher  to  manage.  Children 
were  c<»ning  in  every  day  to  apply  for  admission.  The  parents 
say,  "Anything  to  keep  them  off  the  street,**  and!  seem  to  think 
not  at  all  of  probable  injury  to  eyesight  in  dark  school-rooms. 

The  schools  of  this  tenth  ward  are  apparently  under  the  thumb 
of  a  politiciadu  ImproY^nents  easily  made,  he  will  not  have 
attended  ta 

EAST  SIDE. 

1.  How  many  scholars  will  building  aooomodate? 
Grammar  school  No.  70,  Seventy-fifth  street,  between  Second 

and  Third  avenues,  grammar,  1,080;  primary,  1,400. 

Grammar  school  No.  76,  Sixty-seventh  street  and  Lexingtoa 
avenue,  grammar,  800;  primary,  1,200. 

Grammar  school  No.  82,  Seventieth  street  and  First  avenue^ 
primary,  1,140. 

2.  Daily  average  attendance. 

Grammar  school  Na  70,  grammar,  840;  primary,  1,350. 
Grammar  school  No.  76,  primary,  934;  on  registry,  1,030. 
Grammar  school  No.  82,  primary,  1,120,  on  a  rainy  day. 

8.  Number  on  waiting  list 

Grammar  school  No.  70,  grammar,  28;  primary,  large  numbefSi 
Grammar  school  Na  76,  no  waiting  list;  plenty  of  room. 
Grammar  school  No.  82,  primary,  300. 

4.  Playgrounds. 

Grammar  scho<d  No.  70,  large  dark  basement  and  small  yard. 
Grammar  school  No.  76,  sunny  basement,  etc. 
Grammar  school  No.  82,  basement,  eta 

6.  Light  and  ventilation. 

Gnammor  school  No.  70.  Grammar  school-rooms  well  lighted 
with  an  exception;  two  primary  school-rooms  in  basement;  gas 
all  the  time. 

Grammar  school  No.  76.  Booms  all  well  lighted  and  ventt 
lated. 

Grammar  school  No.  82.  Almost  all  the  rooms  well  lighted  and 
ventilated^ 
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Prvma/ry  depcMrtmenty  gra/ntmwr  school  No,  70. 

The  main  hall  where  principal,  MiM  Hall,  sat,  was  divided  by 
onall  screens  (about  four  feet  high)  into  five  class  spaces.  About 
40  to  50  small  girls  or  boys  in  each  class.  Central  class  had 
almost  no  light.  Teaching  must  be  very  difficult  with  five  teach- 
ers talking  in  the  same  room. 

The  two  basement  rooms  were  utterly  unfit  for  school  pur- 
poses (though  not  as  bad  as  some  in  tenth  ward). 

Still  on  a  bright  sunny  morning  the  gas  was  well  lighted  in 
one  room  and  there  was  but  twilight  in  the  other.  Ceilings 
low;  all  ventilation  in  thio  school  by  lowering  windows. 

The  scholars  east  of  Third  avenue  are  crowded  75  children  to 
a  teacher  in  primary  departments  and  many  children  refused 
admission  every  month.  Several  new  schools  have  been  erected 
during  recent  years  withont  relieving  the  pressure.  A  new 
school  (about  Eightieth  street)  will  be  opened  in  a  few  weeks, 
but  Miss  Hall  (principal  of  primary  department,  grammar  school 
No.  70,  Seventy-fifth  street),  thinks  she  will  not  be  relieved  of 
more  tiian  50  children  and  perhaps  not  those.  (See  page  164^ 
light  and  Ventilation.) 

Children  from  street  come  in  and  fill  all  places  vacated. 

On  the  other  hand,  schools  between  Sixtieth  and  Seventieth 
streets,  just  west  of  Third  avenue,  have  room  to  spare  and  are 
in  good  condition.  East  side  parents  refuse  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  these  schools  because  cable  tracks  have  to  be  crossed; 
the  schools  are  inconvenient,  so  far  as  returning  home  for  lunch 
or  dinner  at  noon,  and  also  parents  feel  their  children  are  not 
stylish  enough  to  be  admitted  to  these  schools. 

I  am  assured  by  the  principal  of  primary  department,  gram- 
mar school  No.  76  (Lexington  avenue  and  Sixty-seventh  street), 
that  any  clean  child  will  be  admitted  there,  as  also  will  dirty 
new  arrivals,  after  being  sent  home  to  be  scrubbed.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  east  side  people  will  not  send  their  children 
west  of  Third  avenue,  if  they  can  help  it,  and  will  aipply  time 
and  asrain  at  the  nearest  schools,  threatening  principals  with 
appeals  to  "board  of. health**  (fact)  if  the  child  is  referred  to 
another  school.  The  different  nationalities  select  different 
•choola  You  find  colonies  of  school  children — Bohemians,  Ger- 
mans, etc.,  much  as  yon  find  colonies  of  families  in  different 
parts  of  New  York  city.  There  seem  to  be  enongh  schools  on 
the  east  side  to  meet  present  demands  if  only  the  children  were 
divided  proportionately  among  the  schools.  However,  this  de- 
duction is  based  upon  only  three  schools  visited  and  information 
given  by  teachers  as  to  siiz  other  schoda 
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SCHOOL  REPORT  BY  P.  M.  OORSR 

nie  following  named  schools  have  been  visited  by  me,  and  I 
submit  herewith  the  following  brief  report: 

«  Old  Christie,"  on  Christie  street 

''Essex  Market,'' 

Hester  and  Allen,  42. 

Hester  and  Christie. 

In  the  first  three  named  schools  iSie  yen  illation  Is  obtained 
through  the  windows,  subjecting  the  children  and  teachers  in 
cold  weather  to  dangerous  draughts;  and  many  of  the  rooms  on 
the  first  and  second  floors  oi  these  bnildings  are  dependent  on 
artificial  light,  especially  in  cloudy  weather.  This  last  objection 
would  not  be  made  if  the  light  in  the  rooms  was  evenly  dis- 
tributed, and  the  pupils  could  see  the  blackboard  from  all  parts 
of  the  room.  But  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the  Instruction  is 
given  from  the  blackboards  renders  ample  light  necessary.  In 
many  of  the  rooms  at  Hester  and  Allen,  42,  the  pupils  can  not 
see  to  read  ordinary  print  at  midday,  and  these  rooms  are  not 
provided  with  artificial  liprht.  The  sanitation  about  this  build- 
ing was  in  a  very  bad  eonditlon. 

There  was  in  none  of  the  schools  any  evidence  of  crowding 
the  rooms  beyond  the  legal  regulations,  but  the  seating  cajKicity 
of  the  first  three  schools  was  very  imperfect  In  some  instances 
three  and  four  pupils  are  seated  at  one  desk  and  on  one  bendi, 
crowded  together  as  closely  as  they  could  sit  In  all  the 
schools  there  was  a  large  "waiting''  list,  which  showed  that 
a  large  number  of  children  in  the  vicinity  of  these  schools 
were  unable  to  attend  any  school.  The  Hester  and  Allen,  42, 
alone  had  turned  away  441  children  since  the  begining  of  the 
oresent  school  year. 

While  in  the  new  school  building,  Hester  and  Christie,  No.  7, 
there  is  ample  light  and  space  for  those  attending;  one  grave 
abuse  is  conspicuous,  namely,  the  assigning  to  many  of  the 
teachers  from  60  to  75  children  as  a  constant  charge. 

The  grave  external  defects  of  the  schools,  however,  do  not 
strike  one  so  forcibly,  as  the  splendid  organizatioiQ  of  the 
teaching  force,  the  earnest  attention  given  to  the  instruction 
of  those  children,  and  the  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  to  use  the  facilities  at  hand  to  the  best  x>ossible 
advantage. 

"Old  Christie"  and  "Essex  Market,"  were  visited  December 
14th,  and  Hester  and  Allen,  42,  and  Hester  and  Christie,  No.  7^ 
were  visited  December  *17th. 

(Signed.)  F.  M.  COBfiS; 

December  20,  1894 
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tlEPORT  OP  VISrrS  to  SCHOOT/;  NOS.  7,  42  AND  75,  VY 
W.  &  UFFORD. 

Kumber  7.  Number  7  is  situated  on  Christie  street,  corner 
of  Hester.  There  are  three  departments  —  boys*  grammar, 
girls'  grammar  and  primary.  The  enrollment  of  the  school  is 
in  round  numbers,  2,400.  The  building  is  new  and  attractive. 
The  grammar  grades  potssess  ample  acconmiodationB.  The 
primary  department  is  obliged  to  occupy  eeyeral  rooms  belong- 
ing to  the  grammar  department — rooms  which  will  soon  be 
needed  by  that  department  The 'primary  department  is  also 
compelled  to  uttilize  what  is  known  as  the  Essex  Market  schooL 
Notwithstanding  this  expansion,  applicants  for  admission  ore 
oontiniially  turned  away  for  lack  of  accommodation. 

Want  of  sx>ace  is  seen,  too^  in  the  size  of  the  classes  in 
the  primary  grades,  many  of  them  reaching  the  limit  set  by  the 
I'.card,  viz.,  75.  Begard  for  the  individuality  of  the  pupil  as 
well  as  close  personal  relation  between  teacher  and  scholar 
are  thus  sacrificed.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since 
the  vast  majority  of  the  pupils  are  of  foreign  parentage.  The 
teachers  are  the  one  strong  Americanizing  and  civilizing  force 
in  the  lives  of  the  scholars. 

Both  light  and  ventilation  are  good. 

Laek  of  proper  playground  facilities  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
ti,prp  la  T>ra<»tically  no  yard  space,  and  the  children  must  be 
sent  In  divisions  to  the  basement  for  their  recess.  A  play- 
ground might  have  been  furnished  upon  the  roof,  except  for 
the  balancing  of  economy  against  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 

Number  42.  School  nimiber  42  is  situated  on  Allen  street,  near 
Hester. 

The  class-rooms,  especially  in  the  primary  department,  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  school  records  show  that  441  appli 
cants  for  admission  have  been  refused  since  September.  Five 
children  are  frequently  obliged  to  sit  on  benches  intended  only 
for  four.  In  one  room  the  door  could  be  but  partially  opened 
because  of  the  desk  crowded  against  it 

There  are  no  proper  wardrobe  acconmiodatlons  and  the 
scholars  are  obliged  to  hang  their  coats  and  hats  about  the 
walls  of  the  rooms.  Often  these  garments  are  "  skied  "  in  order 
to  make  a  place  for  the  desks  which  hug  the  walls  on  three 
sidea  Even  this  arrangement  seems  preferable  to  the  wardrobe 
accommodations  which  are  so  cramped  \hat  on  wet  days  masses 
of  clothing  must  be  left  steaming  with  dampness. 

The  eagerness  of  the  scholars  to  acquire  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  willingness  of  the  city  fathers  to  give,    ffhe  books 
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of  th«  school  t/bow  that  in  the  prinittiy  department  out  of  29 
classes  there  were  13  which  had  an  average  attendance  of  100 
per  cent  for  the  month  of  November,  1893.  A  recent  visit  to 
the  classes  showed  in  many  cases  100  per  cent  in  attendance. 

The  trains  of  the  Second  Avenue  Elevated  Railroad  pass  the 
front  of  the  building,  interrupting  instructicn  and  darkening 
the  windows  with  steam  and  smoke.  Yet  on  account  of  the  close 
proximity  of  other  buildings  at  the  sides  and  rear  of  the  school- 
house,  the  front  rooms  are  by  no  means  the  poorest  It  is  found 
necessary  to  change  class-rooms  in  one  instance  in  order  to  do 
"slate  work.**  Artificial  light  is  required  in  many  of  the  rooms 
on  ctoudy  days.  Where  gas  is  not  furnished,  oral  teaching  is  the 
only  method  which  can  be  employed  on  such  days.  In  one  of  the 
lialis  hangs  a  large  dock;  on  stormy  days  the  time  can  not  be 
read  20  feet  away. 

Ventilation  is  directly  from  open  windows  or  through  adjoin- 
ing class-rooms.  The  window  space  is  entirely  inadequate  for 
air  as  well  as  light  One  teacher,  who  was  speaking  with  diffi- 
culty, was  asked  if  the  poor  ventilation  did  not  affect  her  voice? 
**Ye8,  indeed,"  she  said,  ''I  have  been  troubled  ever  since  I 
came  into  this  room;  I  was  always  well  before  that'*  When- 
ever gas  is  used  tEe  air  is,  of  course,  more  quickly  vitiated. 

The  playground  in  the  basement  is  small  and  dingy.  On  the 
boys'  side,  the  closet  accommodations  were  anything  but  whole- 
some; the  odors  were  bad  and  some  of  the  bowls  were  poorly 
flushed. 

Number  75.  Number  75  is  situated  on  Norfolk  street,  near 
Hester. 

.  The  school  building  is  of  recent  date.  In  the  primary  depart- 
ment there  are  1,100  children  enrolled.  There  are  at  least  100 
children  on  the  waiting  list  The  pressure  is  so  great  that 
scholars  who  are  absent  a  week  are  liable  to  lose  their  places 
in  the  school. 

On  cloudy  and  stormy  days,  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  gas. 
But  in  the  primary  department,  at  least,  no  gas  is  allowed 
before  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  because  it  has  been  found  that 
if  used  earlier,  the  air  of  the  room  becomes  intolerable  before 
the  hour  of  dismissal. 

The  playground  is  in  the  basement  So  dark  is  it  that,  except 
on  the  brightest  days,  ohildiren  can  not  be  seen  across  it  by  the 
teacher  in  charge. 

W.  a  UFFORD, 

26  Delancy  Street 
T  89  ^ 
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SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 

When  the  foregoing  inyefltigations  were  completed,  no  time 
remained  for  a  special  examinatioQ  of  the  general  conduct  of 
public  education  in  this  city.  At  my  request,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing report  is  submitted  by  Mr.  James  A.  Scrymuer,  who 
haa  obtained  from  official  sources  the  data  for  his  judgment 
that  the  present  provision  for  the  children  of  school  age  is  even 
less  adequate  than  the  public,  already  aware  of  the  overcrowd- 
ing in  many  school  buildings,  ha«  supposed. 

87  Wjlll  St.,  Nkw  York,  Dec.  18, 1894. 
Professor  GroDmos,  Columbia  College : 

Dear  Sir. —  I  inclose  for  your  consideratioin  a  comparative 
statement,  based  on  the  totel  population  of  the  cities  of  Chicago 
and  New  York.  I  select  years  when  the  official  census  shows 
the  population  of  the  two  cities  to  be  very  nearly  the  same. 

5to:6 
FopuUtton.       incluMve.       Per  cent. 

New  York  (1888) 1,588,472       857,665         22.51 

Chicago  (1894) 1,567,727    _867^102         22.77 

Total  under  21  yeaxB 658,646 

LesB  ages  17, 18,  19  and  20 98,086 

Leaving  16  yean  and  under 565,610 


Less  8  years  and  under  • • . . .      161 ,  487 

Le6s4yettsold 47,071 


208,508 


Five  to  16  indusiye 857,102 

New  York's  total  population,  1888 1,588,472 

Chicago's  school  census,  April,    894,  gives: 

Total  population 1,567,7^ 

School  age  under  14 4S8,t*84 

Under  4  years 361,41)7 

To  ascertain  Chicago's  school  population  between  6  and  16  years 
inclusive  ^which  is  now  the  basis  of  the  State  of  New  York) 
estimate,  oy  taking  the  total  number  under  21  years,  viz.  ••••..  668,646 

Deducting  from  this  those  of  the  ages  of  17, 18, 19,  20 98,086 

Leaves  16  years  and  under 565,610 

From  this  should  be  taken  those: 

Three  years  and  under «.,. 161,487 

?our  years  old  (estimated) • 47,071 

208,558 


Leaving  5  to  16  years,  inclusive. • 357,058 


Therefore,  if  Chicago's  school  population  on  the  New  York  basis,  5  to  16, 
nclusive,  is  857.052  on  a  total  population  of  1,567,727,  New  York's  school  popu- 
lation must  be  455,000,  if  New  York's  total  population  in  1894  was  2,000,000. 
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I  also  fncloee  for  yoar  Informatioii  the  printed  letter  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  edncation  to  his  honor,  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  dated  Septemtoer  30,  1890,  and  direct 
yonr  attention  to  pages  6  and  7.  My  letter  marked  2,  points 
out  what  I  believe  to  be  errcMrs,  of  which  you  can  easily  trace 
particulars  on  pages  6  and  7. 

*'  Referring  to  the  printed  letter  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, dated  Septemher  80,  1800,  addresBed  to  his  honor,  Mayor  Grant.*  relative 
to  public  school  accommodations,  I  find  on  inquiry  of  Colonel  Balch,  auditor 
of  the  board  of  education,  that  the  estimated  school  population  given  on  page 
six,  for  the  year  1890,  at  271,000  is  incorrect  He  estimates  the  school  popuJa- 
tion  between  the  a^  of  5  and  14,  862,574. 

**  On  page  7  it  is  stated  that  the  '  apparent  deficiency  in  school  accom- 
modation' is  102,000  sittings ;  but  it  will  be  noted  that  this  is  based  on  the 
reported  school  population  of  271,000.  If  the  school  population  be  852*674, 
the  deficiency  would  be  156,880  instead  of  102,000. 

"Paragraph  4,  page  7,  reads  as  follows:  'Taking  into  contdderation 
the  estimated  attenaance  in  the  corporate,  parochial  ana  private  schools,  the 
children  under  8  years,  whose  parents  db  not  wish  them  to  attend  school  and 
the  children  l^^ally  at  work,  the  deficiency  in  school  accommodations  is 
believed  to  be  about  10,000  sittings.* 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  who  has  examined  the  figures  can  honestly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deficiency  of  sittings  is  but  10,000.  The  school 
age  being  from  5  to  14,  I  question  the  propriety  of  deducting  the  children 
under  8  years  of  age,  whose  parents  do  not  vnsh  them  to  attend  school 
and  the  children  legally  at  work;  were  there  school  accommodations  for  them 
many  of  these  would  no  doubt  be  at  school.  If  all  the  children  of  school  age 
(5  to  16,  inclusive)  demanded  tiieir  rights  the  above  figures  show  the  r^ 
deficiency  in  school  accommodations  would  be  105,880  instead  of  10,000 
sittings,  as  stated,  after  deducting  the  60,000  estimated  in  other  schools. 

'*  In  further  evidence  of  the  above  estimate  I  beg  to  state  that  the  statistics 
examined  show  that  in  11  years  (1880-1801)  the  population  of  the  city  of 
New  York  has  increased  46  per  cent.»  whilst  the  school  enrollment  has  only 
increased  7.88,  and  school  expenditures  have  increased  28  per  cent 

*'It  is  stated  by  those  in  the  present  school  management  that  many  of 
the  children  are  recounted  at  several  schools.  It  must  also  be  true  that  owing 
to  the  lai^  shifting  population  of  New  York  city  the  enrollment  is  likewise 
increased.  A  speciiu  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  by  the  board  of 
education  to  recommend  changes  in  the  school  system  of  New  York  city. 
This  committee  visited  oti^er  cities  and  made  their  reix>rt  last  November;  it 
contains  many  valuable  recommendations,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  report 
does  not  contain  a  single  word  relative  to  increased  school  accommodations, 
Tentilation  or  sanitary  conditions,  notwithstanding;  the  frauds  discovered  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  school  buildings  during  the  year  1891 .  Appar- 
ently there  is  some  influence  at  work  which  prevents  these  notorious  facts 
being  made  public  as  they  should  be.  I  learn  that  the  president  of  the  bound 
of  education  has  recently  called  for  a  report  asking  for  information  on  these 
matters,  consequentiv,  I  advise  that  no  action  be  taken  by  our  committee 
until  it  is  seen  whether  or  no  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  will 
maJce  known  the  facts  when  obtained  by  him. 

**  The  estimated  growth  of  the  school  population  (6  to  15»  inclusive)  for  the 
year  1801  is  18,406.  It  will  be  be  noted  only  about  7,000  sittings  were  added 
during  the  year.** 

I  also  gire  you  ttie  following  statement  respecting  the  number 
of  sittings  in  the  public  schools,  Sept-ember,  1890,  and  the 
annual  additions  thereto,  indnding  1894.    I  alao  give  you  the 

•The  letter  above  referred  to  to  a  public  doeomeBt  publtobed  bj  the  board  of  ednoatloii. 
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estimated  school  popnlation.  five  and  15  years,  fancliudTe^  January 
ly  1890,  and  the  aainual  increase,  including  1894  I  believe 
these  figures  to  be  substeintially  cofrect  They  were  prepared 
by  the  late  Ckdonel  Balch,  auditor  of  the  board  of  edueation. 
Respecting  the  number  of  sittings,  I  can  state  that  I  have  a 
letter  from  him  saying  that  these  were  supplied  by  the  super- 
intendent of  buildings,  and  he  believed  them  to  be  absolutely 
correct 

SITTINGS  IN  ALL  SOHOOM. 

September,   1890    186,744 

Added,    1891   6,804 

Added,   1892   .:. . . .  6,822 

Added,   1893   7,224 

Added,   1894   12,240 

Total  sittings 219,834 


Total  School  population,  5  and  15,  inclusive 383,032 

Increase  from  previous  years  12,952 

Increase,  1891    13,406 

Increase^   1892    ,.  •  »  13,986 

InoreaBe,   1893    14,310 

Increa«,   1894 14,887 


452,573 


You  will  observe  on  page  6,  of  the  printed  letter  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  education,  dated  September  30,  1890, 
it  is  estimated  tha/t  there  are  60,000  in  all,  in  tiie  colleges, 
pariah  and  other  schools  than  public  schools,  say  22  per  cent, 
of  the  total  estimated  population  of  5  and  14  years,  271,0p0. 
From  the  esitimated  population  of  1894,  452,573,  I  shall,  there- 
fore, deduct  22  x>er  cent,  say  99,566,  to  ascertain  the  number 
in  colleges  and  schools  other  than  public  schools.  These 
deducted  leave  353,007  to  be  accommodated  in  the  public  schools, 
with  but  219,834  sittings,  thus  showing  a  deficiency  of  133,173 
sittings.  Of  couxse,  there  are  very  many  children  of  school 
age  engaged  in  various  occupations,  whidi,  in  the  na/tare  of 
things,  prev^it  their  attending  school.  No  doubt  many  would 
be  at  school  if  they  could  be  properly  provided  for. 

YoQ  will  observe  these  calculations  are  based  on  the  school 
age  of  5  and  15  years^  inclusive.    The  Compulsory  School  Law, 
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which  goes  Into  effect  January  let  next,  compels  all  ehfldnen 
of  8  and  16,  indusive,  to  attend  school,  l^iese  figures  prove 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  do  so  for  want  of 
accommodation,    ^  — 

Youre  very  truly, 

(Kgned.)  JAMES  A.  SCRYMSER 

QENERAIi  CONCLUSIONa 

Having  studied  carefully  the  foregoing  reports  and  commiu- 
nications  and  in  many  important  particulars  personally  verified 
Ibem,  I  am  prepared  to  submit  the  following  general  conclusions 
and  recommendations: 

The  foreign-born  population  of  this  city  is  not,  to  any  great 
extent,  forcing  children  of  legal  school  age  into  money-earning 
occupations.  On  the  contrary,  this  population  shows  a  strong 
desire  to  have  its  children  acquire  the  common  rudiments  of 
education.  If  the  city  does  not  provide  liberally  and  wisely 
for  the  satisfaction  of  this  desire,  the  blame  for  the  civic  and 
moral  dangers  that  will  threaten  our  community  because  of 
ignorance,  vice  and  poverty,  must  rest  on  the  whole  public,  not 
on  our  foreign-bom  residents. 

The  provision  of  school  accommodations  has  been  made  with 
a  stupid  disregard  of  plan,  of  the  distribuftion  of  population,  ot 
the  public  welfare,  and  of  enlightened  opinion,  that  stamps 
the  educational  administration  of  Ihis  city  as  ignorant  and 
incompetent.  When  an  educator  of  the  exjyerience  and  sobriety 
of  mind  of  President  Crowell  is  obliged  to  write,  **  While  the 
general  fidelity  of  the  teaching  force  is  to  be  commended,  the 
whole  order  of  tihings  strikes  one  as  being  in  the  control  of  a 
grossly  incompetent  set  of  outside  officials,  at  whose  mercy 
the  system  is  cramped  and 'tortured  into  a  low  degree  of  edu- 
cational efficiency,"  the  condannation  is  severe.  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  just 

The  very  large  number  of  children  under  the  legal  school 
age  of  8  years  in  proportion  to  the*  number  8  to  14, 
shows  the  imperative  need  of  kindergarten  accommodations. 
In  this  matter  New  York  is  behind  nearly  every  enlightened 
community  in  the  United  States. 

The  statutes  of  this  commonwealth  should  provide  for  a  school 
census  in  every  town  and  city,  and  for  a  complete,  accurate, 
scientific  registration  of  births,  according  to  the  methods  most 
approved  by  statistical  experts.  Without  these,  compulsory 
education  laws  ajpe  a  ridiculous  farce.  Without  these,  there  is 
absolutely  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  exact  educational 
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needs  of  the  population  are;  there  is  no  waj  of  enforcing  pen- 
alties against  truancy.  Moreover,  to  require  parents  who  may 
desire  to  put  their  children  at  work  to  make  oath  that  the 
children  are  of  a  certain  age,  is  not  a  means  of  ascertaining 
ages;  it  is  only  a  means  of  cultivating  the  habit  of  perjury. 
Parents  should  be  required  to  produce  the  attested  birth  cer- 
tificates of  all  children  not  in  school.  The  foreign-bom  have 
such  coftificates,  and  we  should  require  them,  after  a  deter- 
mined future  date,  of  the  native-bom  also.  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter,  and  no  hardship  to  parents. 

Bespeotfully, . 

FRAi^KLIN  H.  GIDDINOa 


SUPPLEMENT  No.  4. 


Report  on  Public  Parks. 

New  YokKj  December  1, 1894. 

R.  W.  QiIdbb,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Tenement-House  Committee: 

Dear  8ir. — I  herewith  Bubmit  to  the  committee  a  statement 
showing: 

1.  What  parks  exist  in  this  city,  and  what  are  in  process  of 
constmction. 

2.  The  methods  whereby  parks  came  into  existence,  and  the 
df-lajs  under  the  presen/t  system. 

3.  A  stPitement  as  to  the  Small  Parks  Act,  with  suggestions  as 
to  possible  legislation. 

L  WHAT  PARKS  EXIST  AND  WHAT  ARE  IN  PROCESS  OP 

CONSTRUCTION. 

I  subjoin,  obtained  from  official  sources,  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  very  exhaustive  list  of  park  spaces  owned  or  about  to  be  owned 
by  the  city  of  New  York,  both  within  and  witliout  the  city  limits, 
with  their  acreage  and  loca.tion.  As  the  interest  of  the  commit- 
tee is  particularly  fixed  upon  these  small  park  spaces  which  are 
peculiarly  serviceable  in  the  alleviation  of  life  in  the  tenement 
districts  of  the  city,  I  have  placed  in  a  separate  list,  as  fairly 
coming  within  the  definition  of  small  parks,  those  of  less  than 
100  acres  in  extent: 

PARK  SPACES  OP  100  ACRES  AND  OVER  OWNED  BY  THE 

CITY. 

ICaoM.  Looation.  Acres. 

Bronx 6G1.60 

Central,  Fifty-ninth  to  One  Hundred  and   Tenth 

street.  Fifth  to  Eighth  avenue 839.92 

Crotona 141.65 

Pelham  Bay,  in  Westchester  county  on  southwest- 
erly shore  of  Pelham  creek 1,756 
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Loettloii.  Acres.  ' 

Biverside,  ScTeiity-second  to  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-third  street,  Bivergide  drive  to  Hudson 
river 177.8 

Tan  Cortlandt 1,132.35 

» 

^..    Total   4,709.32 


PABK  SPACES  OP  LESS  THAN  100  ACRES  OWNED  BY  THE 

CITY. 

N«*«I6.  LooftHoB.  ACTM. 

Abingdon  square,  Greenwich  avenue  and  Twelfth     • 

street .202 

Bronx  and  Pelham  parkway,  Joining  Bronx  and  Pel- 
ham  parks • 95. 

Battery,    State   street,   Whitehall    street,   Battery 

place  and  Kew  York  harbor 21.190 

Boston  road  and  One  Hundred   and  Sixty-seventh 

street .16 

Bea<^h  9treet,  Beach  street  and  West  Broadway. . «  .031 

Boston  Koad  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth 

street   .00 

Bowling  Ore^n,  Broadway  and  Whitehall  street. . . .  .517 

Boulevard  and  Sixty-third  street .344 

Boulevard  and  Sixty-sixth  street .069 

Bryant,  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues,  Fortieth  to  Forty- 
second  streets 4.775 

Boulvevard  and  Seventieth  8tr**et <  .0023S 

Oanal  ^tieet,  Canal  and  West  slreeis '       \    .318 

Corlears'  Hook,  Corlears,  Jackson,  Cherry   streets 

and  East  river 8.3 

Christopher,  Grove  and  Christopher  streets .139 

Cedar  park,  Sedgwick  avenue,  Mott  avenue,  Juliet 

street  and  Gerard'  avenue 17.47 

City  Hall,  Broadway,  Chambers  and  Mail  streets '- 

and  Park  row 8.239 

Claremont,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-second  street 

and  Third  avenue 38.05 

Cooper  Union,  Fourth  and  Third  avenues.  Sixth  and 

Seventh   streets .229 

Crotona  parkway,  Joining  Orotona  and  Bronx  parks.        12. 

Imane  street  and  West  Broadway ,  .108 

East  river.  Eighty-fourth  to  Eighty-ninth  streets. 
Avenue  B  to  East  river 12.54G 


Map  of  The  City  of  New  York  vr    ^ 
Showini?  the  Public  Parks  jMO./. 
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Name.  Location. 

Fnlton  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh 
»treet    ,..  .20 

Fordham,  intersection  Third,  Washington  and  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty-eighth  street .0416^ 

Fourth  avenue  parks,  Fourth  avenue  from  Fifty- 
seventh  to  Ninety-second  street .56^ 

Fnlton  avenue,  between  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
ninth  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventieth  streets.  •  .90* 

Grand  street,  Grand  street  and  East  Broadway. ...  .(>3^ 

High  Bridge,  west  end  of  High  Bridge 23. 3» 

Jackson  Square,  Thirteenth  s-treet  and  Eight li 
avenue    .227 

Jonnette,    Coonties   slip .87 

Mulberry  Bend  park,  Bayard,  Baxter  and  Mulberry 
streets    2.74 

Manhattan  square,  Central  park  and  Columbus  ave- 
nue             19.051 

Mosholu  i>arlvway,  joining  Van  Oortland  and  Bi-onx 
parks    80. 

Madison  square.  Twenty-third,  Twenty-sixth,  Madi- 
son and  Fif.h  avenues 6.S4 

Manhattan  and  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth 
street    .016 

Morning-»ide,  Columbus  and  Moruingside  avenues, 
One  Hundred  and  Tenth  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-third    streets    31.238 

Mount  Morris,  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth,  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  streets,  Madison  and 
Mount   Morris   avenues 20 .  174 

Public  square,  intersection  Fulton,  Franklin  ave- 
nues and  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh  street.  .2 

Public  square,  intersertion  Washington  ."tud  Brrolc 
avenues  and  one  Hundred  and  Sixty- thii'd  street.  .05  T-2 

Paradise,  Five  Points .114 

Park  avenue,  Thirty-fourth  to  Fortieth  streets 1.168 

St.  Mary's,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  and  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  streets  and  St.  Ann's 
nnd  Robbius  avenues  . . . : 28.70 1-2 

St.  Nicholas  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
tieth street  .240* 

St.  Nicholas  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third  street   *072 

St.  Nicholas  avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
seventh  street  .038 

T  28 
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Hmd^.  Locstfon. 

etujTeaant,  Second  avenue,  Fifteenth  to  Seventeeth 

street 4. 

Tompkins,  Avenues  A  i*nd  B,   Seventh  to  Tenth 

streets    10.508 

Union  square,  Fourteenth  to  Seventeenth  streets, 

Broadway  to  Fourth  avenue 8 .483 

Tiiangle,  Sixty-ninth  street  and  Tenth  avenue .004 

"Tilanjclo,    One    Hundrf^d    and    Fovajeenth    stivet, 

between  Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues 0416  1-2 

Triangle,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  street, 

between  Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues .033 

Butgers,  Eutgers  slip .,  .4512 

Washington  square,  Washington  plaee,  University 

place.  Fourth  street,  Maodougal  street 8.115 

Sixf'  avenue,  Tliirty-second  to  Thirly-flfth  streets...  .186 

Two  smAll  parks  in  East  Forty-second  street .25  1-2 

Total  acreage  of  park  spaces  of  less  than  100 

acres    464.50358 

Total  acreage  of  park  spaces  of  100  acres  and 
over 4,709.32 


6,173.82358 


The  park  spaces  no*  yet  the  full  property  of  the  city,  but 
authorized  either  by  the  Legislature  or  by  the  board  of  street 
-opening  and  improvement  hereinafter  mentioned,  are  an  follows: 

ADDITIONAL  PARK  SPACES  AUTHORIZED. 

'Name.  Looatloii.  Aon^ 

fit.  John's  Cemetery  Park,  Hudson,  Clarkson  and 
Leroy  streets 1.72 

Colonial  Park,  One  Hundred  nnd  Forty-fifth  to  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  streets,  between  Brad- 
hurst  and  Edgecomb  avenues  11 .75 

fit.  Nicholas  Park,  St.  Ni(holas  avenue.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirtieth,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
sixth,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  and  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-first,  Tenth  and  Convent 
avenues • 31.75 

Port  Washington  Park,  Boulevard  and  Hudson/ 
•river,  fit>m  1,200  feet  south  of  Fort  WaBhing^n' 
Depot  road,  to  2,000  feet  south  thereof IS. 
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yaaie.  LomUob.  Aerei, 

Bivenride  Park  extension 46.S 

East  River  Park,  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  to 
One  Hnndred  and  Fourteenth  streets,  from  First 
avenne  to  the  bulkhead  line,  East  river  (i.  e.,  dis- 
cretionary  within   said   limits) •  8.B 

Washington  Bridge  Parlv,  at  west  or  Manhattan 
island  end  of  bridge,  between  Tenth  avenue  and 
the  Harlem  river,  speedway,  public  grounds  and 
Bogardus  property,  north  of  Washington  bridge 
at  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-ftpst  street 17. 

Wa<*hington  Bridge  Park,  at  east  or  Twenty- 
fourth  ward  end  of  bridge,  between  Sedgwick 
and  Undercliff  avenues,  Harlem  river  and  prop- 
erty of  A.  H.  Green •  •  •  •  •  8. 


Total 137.22 

n.  THE  METHODS  WHEREBY  PABKS  COME  INTO  EXIST- 
KNOE,  AND  THE  DELAYS  UNDER  THE  PRESENT 
SYSTEM, 

It  is  only  through  the  Legislature,  acting  within  constitu- 
tional restrictions,  that  private  property  is  converted  into  public 
park  spaces.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  that  legislative 
power  is  exercised  in  this  city  at  present: 

1.  By  the  direct  action  of  the  Legislature,  by  special  statute, 
designating  the  land  that  shall  be  taken. 

2.  By  similar  action  on  the  part  of  a  board  to  which  the 
liCgislature  has  delegated  for  this  purpose  its  powers  of  eminent 
domain.  This  board  is  known  as  the  "  Board  of  Street  Opening 
and  Improvement.'*  It  was  authorized  by  the  charter  of  1873 
(chapter  335),  and  consists  of  the  mayor,  comptroller,  commis- 
sioner of  public  works,  president  of  the  department  of  public 
parks,  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen. 

During  the  last  20  years  this  right  of  eminent  domain  has 
been  from  time  to  time  curtailed,  extended,  shifted  and  parti- 
tioned among  various  city  boards  and  departments,  with  the 
result  that  much  confusion,  and  not  infrequently  an  almost 
irreconcilible  conflict  of  authority  has  been  caused.  The 
present  situation,  however,  is  as  stated. 

When,  through  either  of  the  agencies  mentioned,  the  land  to 
be  taken  for  a  park  space  has  been  determind,  the  title  thereto 
must  still  be  vested  in  the  city.  In  the  special  statutes  alluded 
to,  it  is  usually  provided  that  this  shall  take  place  upon  the 
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eonfiimation  by  the  court  of  the  report  of  the  oommisgioneps 
hereinafter  referred  to;  but  the  board  of  street  opening  may,  by 
a  formal  declaration,  vest  sxich  title,  where  there  are  no  build- 
ings upon  the  land,  upon  the  date  of  filing  of  oath  by  said  com- 
missioners, and,  where  there  are  buildings  theivon,  upon  a  date 
not  lefls  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  such  filiug.  Tn  eitlior 
case  the  bus'ne.  s  is  completed  by  a  board  of  comm*«i  ^'one  s  >'ho  by 
the  State  Constitution  must  be  not  less  than  three  in  number, 
and  appointed  by  a  court  of  record,  and  are  by  statute  three  in 
number,  and  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court),  who  proceed 
to  asceitain  in  whom  the  title  to  the  various  parcels  of  land 
involved  lies,  and  to  detemiine  what  awards  shall  be  paid 
the  private  owner  for  the  property  taken,  or  what  assessment 
he  shall  pay  for  the  benefits  accruing  to  such  property  of  hia 
as  remains  untaken  adjoining  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
proposed  improvement.  The  owner  is  heard  by  the  board 
through  attorney,  and  presents  testimony  ui)on  these  points; 
and  he  may  object  to  the  commissioner's  decision  upon  any 
one  of  them.  Upon  his  objection,  if  unheeded  by  the  commis- 
sioners, the  court  may  direct  a  re-examination  of  the  subject- 
matter,  by  either  the  same  or  a  new  commission,  which  it 
appoints.  Objections  may  be  raised  in  like  manner  to  this,  with 
a  possible  new  resubmission  by  the  court,  as  before,  and  so 
on  from  time  to  time  until  a  report  is  at  laait  submitted,  v.hi.h 
the  court  will  confirm.  Then,  in  any  event,  the  city  owns  the 
land  against  all  persons. 

Often  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  questions  arise  which 
are  carried  to  the  appellate  courts,  and  the  vesting  of  title  waits 
upon  their  decision.  Such  a  question  for  instance,  arose  in  the 
case  of  the  St  John's  Cemeteiy  piirk,  the  Trinity  corporation, 
owner  of  the  land,  contending  that  the  board  of  street  oixming 
had  no  power  to  take  a  burying  ground  for  i>ark  purposed  —  a 
question  finally  decided  advei-sely  to  (he  corporation. 

The  procedure  of  tliese  commissions  has  been  in  some  instances 
characterized  as  very  slow  —  even  culpably  so  —  and  while  some 
part  of  that  criticism  has  been,  perhaps,  unjustly  extended  from 
particularly  commissions  which  have  deserved  it,  to  the  whole 
system,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  have  been,  particularly 
in  the  past,  and  still  are,  to  some  extent,  features  productive  of 
delay. 

Thus  more  or  less  of  delay  is  inseparable  from  the  character 
and  composition  of  the  commission,  which  is  made  up  in  each 
case  for  the  particular  proceeding  of  men  engaged  in  mercantile 
or  professional  occupations,  to  the  requirements  of  which  the 
commission's  work  is  often  forced  to  take  a  secondary  place,  so 
that  the  commission's  meetings  proceed  seldom  continuously,  but 
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as  a  rnle,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  reference  in  an  action 
or  special  proceeding,  whose  progress  is,  in  the  l^^gal  profession, 
proverbially  slow. 

Again,  a  fruitful  source  of  delay  was,  until  the  passage  of  a 
late  statute,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  compensation  of  the 
commissioners  was  computed  upon  a  system  which  made  it  in 
many  cases  ridiculously  inadequate,  and  led  them  to  postpone 
the  performance  of  their  duties  in  that  respect,  to  other  more 
lucrative  engagements.  This  has  been  very  properly  changed  by 
the  statute  alluded  to,  which  give  the  commissioners  a  compen- 
sation which,  though  small,  is  certain,  and  has  to  a  great  extent 
done  away  with  this  cause  of  delay. 

Perhaps,  chief  among  the  constant  elements  of  delay  is  the 
fact  that  the  commission  is  obliged,  in  order  to  commence  its 
work  at  all,  to  wait  upon  the  officials  of  another  department  to 
I^rovide  it  with  completed  maps,  which  are  indispensable  for  the 
performance  of  its  dulies.  Thus,  these  commissions  have  to  wait 
in  the  case  of  park  spaces  upon  the  department  of  public  parks, 
in  some  other  cases  upon  the  department  of  public  works,  and  in 
still  others  upon  the  commissioner  of  street  improvements  of  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  wards;  but  always  upon  some 
outj^ide  power,  already  charged  with  the  duties  of  construction 
and  maintenance  over  a  considerable  area. 

IJut  it  will,  I  think,  be  impossible  to  give  to  the  work  of  these 
commissions  the  full  measure  of  expedition  which  is  attainable 
in  many  less  delicate  goveraraental  operations.  If  it  were  prac- 
ticable to  make  thcMr  inquiries  continuous  and  not  intermittent, 
a  gpetit  deal  of  time  might  be  saved,  but  the  ascertainment  ?.nd 
adjustment  of  land  titles  and  values  must  always  be  a  deliberate 
and  cautious  process,  for,  apart  from  its  evident  importance  in 
a  j>ecuniary  sense,  it  is  hedged  and  straitened  by  constitutional 
restrictions,  which  can  not  be  overstepped, 

ni.  THE  SMALL  PARKS  ACT,  ETC. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  principal  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  correct,  not  so  much  the  delays  in  proceedings  once 
begun,  as  the  practical  failure  of  existing  authorities  to  exercise 
their  powers  at  all  for  the  creation  of  the  necessary  park  spaces 
in  the  crowded  tenement  quarters  of  the  city. 

All  the  power  necessary  for  that  end  is,  as  you  are  aware,  con- 
feri-ed  upon  the  board  of  street  opening,  by  chapter  820  of  the 
liaws  cl  1887  (commonly  known  as  the  Suiall  Parks  Act,  passe  S 
3fay  13,  1887),  which  empowers  that  board  to  select,  locate,  and 
lay  out  such  public  parks  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  determine, 
ia  the  city  of  New  York,  south  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifpi 
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street;  and  which  anthorizes  the  expenditure  of  |1,000,000  a  year 
to  caiTj  out  its  puiposes.  In  the  seven  yeaira  which  have  elap^oa 
title  has  been  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  only 
three  pieces  of  park  property,  to  wit:  The  St.. John's  Cemetery 
park,  1.72  acres;  the  Mulberry  Bend  park,  2.74  acres;  and  the 
East  River  Extension  park,  8.6  acres;  a  total  of  13.06  acres;  and 
on  none  of  these  has  the  work  of  construction  even  begun,  except 
to  some  extent  upon  the  East  River  Extension. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  board  above  meiitioned,  vested 
with  the  sole  authority  to  acquire  title  to  park  spaces  in  this 

xjity,  is  composed  of  five  ex-o£Bcio  members,  the  heads  of  prob- 
ably the  most  important  departments  of  the  city  government, 
and  as  such  charged  with  duties  which  fully  engross  their  time. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  useless,  and  perhaps  unreasonable,  to 
expert  from  a  board  thus  constituted,  the  time  and  attention 
necessary  for  tlie  devising  and  initiation  of  a  scheme  for  the 
betterment  of  the  tenement  districts  by  the  creation  of  park 
8i>aceB,  and  the  taking  of  land  for  public  baths,  lavatories, 
urinals,  playgrounds  about  schoolhouses,  etc.  As  matter  of 
fact,  the  work  of  the  board  is  (perhaps  justly)  coDsidered  by 
its  members  as  a  thing  to  be  postponed  or  hurried  through 
in  the  intervals  of  their  main  official  business;  and  practically 
from  start  to  finish,  it  devolves,  alike  in  suggestion  and  per- 
fonnance,  upon  a  bureau  newly  created  in  the  office  of  the 
counsel  to  the  corporation  by  chapter  158  of  the  Laws  of 
1S03,  and  known  as  the  bureau  of  street  opening. 

I  think  that  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  parks  is 
best  left  where  it  now  resides,  in  the  department  of  public 
parks.  I  do,  however,  think  that  the  present  need  of  the  city 
for  some  park  spaces  in  the  tenement  districts,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  the  public  conveniences  above  indicated,  as 
will  improve  the  condition  of  the  population  at  large,  can  be 
best,  and  perhaps  only,  effected  by  the  establishment  of  a 
special  temporary  commission,  given  all  the  power  with  regard 
to  the  selecting,  locating  and  acquisition  of  land  for  these 
purposes,  possessed  by  the  present  board. 

I  believe  that  an  independent  commission,  which  can  con- 
centrate its  attention  upon  the  task  proposed,  unhampered  by 
other  oflicial  wark,  is  indispensable  to  prompt,  thorough  and 
intelligent  performance  of  the  necessary  labor.  Part  of  the 
commission  might,  as  officers  of  the  city  government,  be  mem- 
bers ex-offieio.  As  an  alternative  the  mayor  might  be  empow- 
ered by  act  to  appoint  a  commission  to  locate  the  park  spac^ 

.  and  other  improvements  contemplated.  Their  decision  might 
either  be  final  as  to  locality  and  nature  of  improvements,  or 
be  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Legislature,  by  act  based 
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niwn  their  recommendatloiiB  to  be  reported  to  the  Leglslatnra 
This  augrp^estion  is  in  the  line  of  the  act  appointing  the  com- 
mlssioners  to  locate  the  parks  in  the  annexed  district 

I  have  been  asked  whether,  as  another  alternative,  thV: 
work  of  location  might  be  done  in  the  first  instance  bj  an 
unofficial  advisory  committee  or  board  of  private  citizens  to 
be  designated  by  the  mayor  —  its  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions to  be  laid  before  the  existing  official  agencies  for  action. 
I  have  no  donbt  of  the  mayor's  iwwer  to  designate  such  a 
committee;  and  as  I  have  heretofore  said  to  you,  can  readily 
conceive  of  its  performing  the  highest  class  of  work  In  the 
direction  indicated.  Of  course,  its  function  would  be  simply 
that  of  advisement  to  the  officials  at  present  charged  with 
fiiich  duty. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  rASK£IL 


SUPPLEMENT  NO.  S 


Pier  Parks  or  Promenades. 

To    tJie   New    York    Tenemeni-IlouM  Commission^  Ma.  E.  W. 
GiLDSR,  Chairman: 

Gentlemen. —  The  entire  report  of  the  tenement-house  com- 
mittee and  the  conditions  that  have  been  found  to  exist  as  to 
overcrowding  accentuate  in  the  most  forcible  manner  the  neces- 
sity of  more  and  larger  breathing  facilities  for  our  geographi- 
cally overcrowded  i)opulation. 

The  feasibility  of  dock  parks  has  long  been  discussed,  but  so 
far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  goes  no  design  has  as  yet 
been  offered  with  detailed  plans  for  an  attractive  structure  for 
this  purpose. 

The  city  of  New  York  on  our  water  front  owns  123  piers  out- 
right and  29  more  in  common  with  private  individuals.  Of  these, 
33  on  the  North  river  are  shtKlded  and  44  are  unshedded,  while  on 
the  East  river  32  are  unshedded  and  8  are  shedded.  As 
the  ciiy  is  already  short  of  dock  facilities,  it  would  probably  be 
inexpedient  to  set  aside  to  the  exclusion  of  wharf  purposes  any  of 
these  piers,  as  these  facilities  are  inadequate  to  the  large  an«l 
growing  commerce  of  the  city;  while  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
eity  would  be  an  item  of  considerable  moment.  The  above  plan 
Is  suggested  as  a  combination  for  business  puii>oses  as  well  aa 
public  use. 

Tlie  pos'^ibility  of  utilizing  these  sxmces  at  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  coat  of  creating  a  park,  where  the  realty  would 
have  to  be  acquired  and  damages  for  existing  buildings  and 
improvements  satisfied,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  commer- 
cial value  or  revenue  to  the  city  would  be  slightly,  if  at  aU, 
affected  by  an  elevated  structure,  as  per  plan  submittv\l  here- 
with. While  the  suggestion  embodied  herein  will  probably  meet 
with  opposition  in  some  dii-ection  from  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
f;aid  that  such  a  structure  would  endanger  from  fire  the  pier 
and  its  contents,  as  well  as  shipping  lying  alongside, 
yet  it  would  appear  that  there  would  be  little  real  objection, 
especially  in  the  case  of  unshedded  piers,  to  the  erection  of  a 
4Struoture  such  aa  is  called  for  in  the  accompanying  sketch.    This 
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would  not  in  any  way  Interfere  with  tbe  renting  of  the  piera 
8uch  a  park  or  pmmenade  would  in  all  probability  be  in  charge 
of  a  park  policwnan,  and  such  regulations  could  easily  be  made 
as  to  guard  against  tire,  either  by  prohibiting  smoking  or  by 
reasonable  regulations  in  regard  thereto.  The  dock  department 
has  already  taken  a  step  in  this  direction  by  opening  all  its 
unleaded  piers  to  the  public,  and  has  put  small  sheds  on  the 
ends  for  the  protection  of  the  people  from  »un  and  weather.  If 
the  piers  are  not  damaged  or  endangered  by  allowing  the  public 
on  them  in  this  manner,  a  structure  elevated  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  feet  would  certainly  be  very  much  less  dangerous  and  objec- 
tionable. These  small  sheds,  however,  fall  far  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  peo^ile,  as  there  should  be  something  attractive 
about  a  park  op  any  public  re«ort,  and  there  is  certainly  little 
that  is  inviting  about  the  end  of  a  long  dock,  which  is  used  for 
freight,  teaming,  etc.  Wliere  there  is  no  separation  lot^een  the 
commeixje  and  pleas^ures  of  the  peo])le  it  is  hardly  to  be  expecte<l 
that  such  resorts  would  be  extensively  patronized,  although  I 
am  advised  that  these  piers  have  proved  a  great  boon  in  several 
sections  of  the  city.  The  objei^tion  to  the  structures  suggested 
on  the  ground  of  the  danger  from  fire,  etc.,  would  seem  to  meet 
an  excellent  refutation  in  Pier  1,  on  the  North  river,  where  the 
iron  Kteamboiits  make  their  landings,  and  from  which  thousands 
of  people  embark  and  debark  annually.  The  top  of  this  pier  's 
need  as  a  promenade,  and  a  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  the 
Sitme.  This  pier  has  been  in  use  for  this  purpose  for  years,  and 
the  lower  part  is  one  of  the  busiest  shipping  piers  in  the  city  for 
valuable  freight  of  all  kinds. 

As  to  the  quention  of  dei'reasing  the  revenue  of  the  city  or 
dock  department  by  the  creation  of  such  structures  in  s|>ecified 
localities,  it  should  be  understood  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  them  only  at  intervals,  and  the  expense  of  con- 
struction would  be  very  much  less  than  would  be  entailed  by  the 
creation  of  a  park  in  the  city. 

The  accompanying  sketch  provides  for  iron  columns,  steel 
beams,  terracotta  flooring  covered  by  conci-ete  and  asphalt,  etc., 
which  we  show  in  detail  in  the  sjKKnficalion,  which  would  make 
it  both  water  and  fireproof.  On  such  a  foundation  could  be 
])laced  fountains,  grass  plots,  flowers,  plants,  playgmunds  for 
children,  and,  in  fact,  every  attractive  featm*e  which  would  be 
fK>ssible  in  a  small  park  on  terra  finna. 

Apparently    such    parks    would    be   fK^culiarly   beneficial    and 

attractive  to  our  tenement-house  population,  especially  on  the 

very  hot  days  of  summer,  and  to  those  who  are  unable  to  take  an 

outing  on  a  steamer  or  otherwise  in  order  to  get  a  bit  of  fresh  air. 

T  24 
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Thej  would  be  a  boon  to  mothers  and  tlicir  babies  and  to  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and,  in  fact,  at  all  times  when 
promenades  or  parks  are  used.  That  is  to  say,  except  for  three 
or  four  months  of  the  coldest  weather,  such  breathing  spaces 
would  undoubtedly  be  largely  availed  of,  and  a  dozen  such 
structures  could  probably  be  created  for  little  more  than  the 
cost  of  a  park  covering  a  single  block  in  the  city.  It  is  not 
intended,  however,  to  suggest  theee  parks  as  a  substitute  for 
parks  proper,  but  rather  as  a  supplement  thereto,  as  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  provide  too  much  room  in  our  crowded  sec- 
tions for  the  expansion  of  the  population. 

Herewith  will  be  found  a  view  in  perspective  of  the  proposed 
pier  park,  the  side  elevation  and  the  ground  plan.  These  designs 
could,  of  course,  be  carried  out  either  daborately  or  plainly;  and 
at  much  or  little  cost 

W.   D'H.   WASHINGTON. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  PROPOSED  PIER   PARK. 

The  structure  is  to  be  built  of  steel  and  iron,  one  story  in 
height,  resting  on  the  existing  dock  and  foundation.  The 
width  of  this  building  is  75  feet;  the  length,  544  feet;  height, 
25  feet  in  the  clear.  The  roof,  or  deck,  is  fiat  and  is  con- 
Btructed  with  eight  inch  terracotta  fireproof  arches,  fitted  in 
between  steel  I  beams,  placed  about  six  feet  apart,  and  held 
together  by  wrought-iron  ties,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  fire- 
proof floor.  These  beam«i  ore  supported  upon  lattice  steel 
trusses,  which  span  the  entire  width  of  the  building.  The 
trusses  are  placed  IG  feet  apart  and  rest  on  hollow  cast-iron 
or  wrought-steel  columns,  the  whole  being  tied  together  by  I 
beams  rivited  to  the  tops  of  columns  and  girders,  and  securely 
braced  by  cast-iron  arches,  or  steel  angles,  bent  to  the  required 
shapes.  The  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  filled  in  with  orna- 
mental cast  or  wrought-iron  open  work,  as  shown  on  the  side 
elevation.  Above  the  arches  is  a  cast-iron  cornice,  which 
extends  entirely  around  the  building,  with  gutters,  to  carry  oflP 
the  surface  water  from  the  roof  or  deck. 

Six  pavilions,  two  at  each  end,  and  two  in  the  middle,  are 
constructed  to  afford  protection  to  the  women  and  children 
in  case  of  storms,  and  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Within  these 
pavilions  are  the  stairways,  which  afford  access  from  the 
street  to  the  park.  These  stairs  are  supported  upon  steel 
strings,  and  have  cast  iron  risers  and  newels,  slate  treads, 
wire  netting  for  railings^  with  polished  wood  hand-rails. 
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The  roofs  of  pavilioos  are  of  galvanized  iron,  corrugated, 
and  the  ornamental  towers  and  turrets  and  cornices  are  also 
of  galvaniz^  iron.  The  roofs  are  supported  on  light  steel 
trussee,  which  rest  on  hollow  cast-iron  columnsy  or  steel  posts, 
all  firmly  riveted  and  bolted  together.  The  entire  park  is 
fenced  in  with  iron  wire  netting,  not  less  than  three  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  firmly  secured  to  cast-iron  newels  and  col- 
umns of  the  pavilions.  The  roof,  or  deck,  is  finished  on  top 
of  the  arches  with  a  good  layer  of  Portland  cement  concrete, 
over  which  is  put  down  a  finishing  coat  of  asphaltum,  to  make 
water-tight,  so  graded  that  the  surface  water  will  run  into  the 
gutters;  from  which  it  is  discharged  through  galvanized  iron 
leaders  into  the  river..  Suitable  curbs  are  set  where  shown  on 
the  ground  plan,  of  sufficient  height  to  receive  fertilized  earth 
to  grow  plants  and  trees,  as  may  be  directed.  Two  fountains 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  park  as  shown.  The  same  to  be  of 
cast-iron. 

These  fountains  to  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  water  supply 
aud  waste-pipes,  etc  One  toilet-room  to  be  constructed  for 
ladies  and  one  for  men;  approached  from  one  of  the  upper  land- 
ings of  the  stairs. 

On  the  plan  the  portions  colored  green  indicates  where  the 
ground  is  to  be  filled  in,  sodded  and  trees  and  plants  grown* 
The  portion  colored  light-yellow,  shows  the  walks  and  play- 
grounds for  the  children.  Suitable  seats  to  be  provided  as  the 
demand  may  require.  All  the  iron-work  is  to  have  one  coat  of 
red  lead  paint  and  two  coats  white  load  and  linseed  oil.  Roofs 
painted  red;  other  Iron- work  light-yellow.  If  desired,  the 
pavillions  could  be  inclosed  with  glass,  and  heated  and  would 
seiTe  as  a  winter  garden  or  solarium. 

The  floor  of  the  park  is  designed  to  support  150  pounds  per 
square  foot,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  mateiials.  Trusses 
which  support  fountains  and  garden  spots  proportioned  to  safely 
earry  all  loads. 


SUPPLEMENT  No.  6. 


Report  on  Existing  Baths  in  New  York. 

To  the  Chairman  of  ike  TenemenirHouse  CommiUee  : 

The  city  of  New  Ywk  itself  maintains,  floating  baths,  which 
are  largely  used  in  spite  of  their  distance  from  the  tenement 
districts.  They  are  only  open  during  four  months  of  the  year. 
In  winter  time,  when  bathing  is  even  more  necei«aary  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  health  than  in  i^uonmer,  these  baths  can  not  be  used 
at  all.  The  following  letter  was  written  to  the  committee  by 
(Commissioner  M.  T.  Daly,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works: 

"In  ai  swer  to  your  inquiries  regarding  this  city's  floating  baths, 
I  pn-sent  the  following:  The  first  two  baths  were  built  and 
opened  in  1870,  and  the  latter  additi<ms  are:  in  187G,  four  baths; 
1S70,  two  baihs;  1882,  one  bath;  1883,  four  baths;  1888,  two 
b.iths;  total  number  in  use  »ince  1888,  15  baths.  Average  co?jt 
of  each  bath  complete,  |0,500.  Annual  cost  of  maintenance,  for 
repaiitj  and  supplies,  storage,  lighting,  etc.,  |18,000;  for  salaries 
of  keepei-8,  attendants  and  watchmen,  |30,000.  Average  bathing 
season,  from  June  10th  to  October  Ist.  Average  number  of 
b:ithere  (number  of  baths  taken  or  given)  for  each  bathing  season 
since  1888,  males,  2,500,000;  females,  1,500,000. 

"  TV)  the  above  I  add,  by  enclosure,  a  general  description  of  the 
baths,  which  has  been  prepared  as  a  reply  to  the  hundreds  of 
rcijuests  for  infonuation  frcm  all  pai'te  of  the  country,!' 

^*DERrRlI»TTON  OF  NEW  YORK'S  FREE  FLOATING  RATHS.'^ 

**There  are  15  free  floatting  baths,  berthed  at  convenient  loca- 
tions from  the  Battery  to  One  Hundred  and  Tliirty-fourth  street 
on  the  North  river  and  from  Market  slip  on  the  Ea«ft  river.  The 
baths  are  usually  oqien  from  the  middle  of  June  to  October  Isit. 
Tlioy  are  open  daily  from  5  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  except  Sundays,  wh«»n 
they  are  closed  at  noon.  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are 
set  apart  for  women  and  children,  the  remainder  of  the  week 
being  for  males.  The  average  number  of  persons  using  the  baths 
annually  Is  over  3,750.000.  There  is  absolutely  no  charge  for 
admission  to  the  baths.  All  bathers  are  required  to  furnish 
themselves  with  bathing  dresses  (excepting  children),  and  to 
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avoiu  infecUou  no  towels  or  other  toilet  articles  can  be  hired 
at  the  baths.  Two  male  atleudantfis  are  in  charge  of  each  bath 
oa  the  days  set  apart  for  males,  and  two  females  attendants  on 
the  other  days.  There  is  also  a  male  guard  at  each  bath  cq 
women's  day,  a  XH>liceman  to  keep  order,  and  a  keeper  on  e&cli 
bath  at  night  Each  bath  has  an  average  of  G3  dressing  rooms, 
a  reception  and  retiring  room,  and  is  lighted  by  gas.  The  baths 
have  a  supply  of  ice  water,  and  are  thoroughly  swept,  scoured 
and  washed  down  nightly.  At  the  end  of  each  bathing  season, 
the  baths  are  thoroughly  repaired  and  cleaned." 

Through  private  philanthropy,  two  bath  houses,  of  improved 
cousti'uction  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  provided  for 
the  working  classes,  and  placed  in  Ihp  midst  of  populous  tene- 
ment-house districts.  Another  balli  s-imilar  in  character  has 
hiH^u  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Demilt  dispensary,  and 
ivithfn  a  short  time  the  Riverside  association  and  the  Cathedml 
mission  liave  put  rain  baths  in  their  basements  for  the  use  of 
the  ]>ublic.  These  baths  all  chai'ge  a  small  fee  for  admission, 
and  are  not,  therefore,  literally  free,  but  the  price  is  so  low  as 
not  to  be  prohibitory  to  even  the  poorest  class  of  people. 
They  are  the  only  public  baths  that  can  be  utilized  by  Ihe  poor 
people  of  this  city  at  a  minimum  fee,  and,  together  with  the  15 
fi*ee  floating  baths  used  only  in  the  summer,  they  consiitute  Iha 
available  public  washing  places  for  the  i>oor.  Baths  in  the 
cheap  barber  shops  are  to  be  had  from  15  to  25  cents  each.  The 
bath-rooms  and  the  tubs  are  not,  as  a  rule,  clean,  and  some  of 
them  are  filthy.  They  are  only  used  by  men,  and  the  i>rice  .s 
above  the  means  of  the  i)oor  man,  even  if  they  were  clean.  They 
are  not  extensively  patronized  for  these  reasons. 

The  rain  baths,  as  the  new  baths  are  called,  aw  constructed 
on  a  simple  principle,  which  affords  a  proi)er  cleaning  of  the 
body  with  warm  water  and  soap,  and  also  furnishes  the  best 
sanitary  safeguards  that  have  yet  been  devised  in  baths  aj^ainst 
disesise.  The  first  rain  bath  in  this  city  was  introduced  in  the 
Vevi  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  by  Dr.  Simon  Baruch,  who  had 
made' a  si)ecial  study  of  the  bathing  syfs»lem  of  Euroi)e,  and  who, 
by  his  indefatigable  energy,  has  broujjjht  a  cheap,  practical  and 
efticient  bathi!ng  system  into  use.  The  original  tub  in  the 
asylum  was  a  plunge  bath.  This  was  cut  down  to  diminish  its 
height  and  to  save  lihe  exi)ense  of  a  new  floor.  Above  it  were 
placed  68  sprinklers,  near  the  ceilings  and  28  inches  apart.  The 
temi>erature  of  the  water  in  the  pipes  leading  to  the  sprinklers 
is  regulated  by  the  admixture  of  steam.  Tlie  children  enter  the 
tub  in  groups,  when  the  warm  water  is  turned  on.  They  apply  the 
0oap  and  scrub  the  oulicle  well  wiili  iheii*  haiuk^  while  the  waria 
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has  been  dotallcd  to  be  in  attendance  and  to  preserve  order. 
M:niv  who  liavi*  insiHM-tcHi  this  niodel  bathhouse  have  pro- 
nounced it  matchless,  both  in  coustniction  and  management. 
Ail  ]>aKs  of  the  building  are  kept  as  neat  and  clean  as  human 
hands  can  make  them,  thus  instillinj^^  the  moral  idea  of  cleanli- 
ness into  the  minds  of  the  bathers  through  the  force  of 
example.  The  yearly  increase  has  averaged  about  10,000 
bathers,  and  the  experience  at  this  institution  has  been  that 
the  people  appreciate  the  bath,  showing  this  by  their  constant 
attendance.  The  bathers  who,  a  year  ago,  look  a  bath  once 
w(M*kly,  now  take  it  twice  each  we<*k.  Workingmen  anil 
women,  and  those  persons  who  have  no  facilities  for  bathing 
at  home,  furnish  the  majority  of  these  h.Hhers.  The  baths  an- 
used  largely  by  men  who  formerly  went  to  the  bath  tubs  in 
the  l»arber  shops,  and  the  change  was  brought  about  by  the 
greai(»r  faciliiicts  for  cleanliness  in  the  PcM>ple'8  Baths.  Tlie 
results  here  have  shown  the  people  can  be  educated  in  cleanli 
ness,  if  the  opportunity  be  afforded.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
a}4*«o<'iation  to  build  a  larger  building,  on  pn^'isely  tlie  same 
plans,  and  under  a  similar  management,  as  soon  as  funds  are 
provided. 

Date  of  opening  bathhouse,  Angu^t  17,  1801 

("ost  of  bathhouse,  exclusive  of  value  of  lot |27,025  55? 

(^ost  of  operation  for  one  year  at  5  cents  «ich  for 
baths,  beyond  receipts  from  bathers 1,S40  7<> 

Total  number  of  bathers  from  dale  of  opening  to 
March  31,  1894  —  two  years  and  seven  months: 

Men 120,780 

Women 19,^47 

(Children 15,710 

Childmi,  free 7,829 

164,16r, 

Greatest  number  bathed  in  any  one  month 13,095 

Greatest  number  bathed  in  any  one  day 1,03*> 

Average  number  bathed  i)er  month  for  the  whole 

period 5,295 

Average  number  bathed   per    day    for    the    whole 

period    172 

Average    number   bathed    per   day    in    the    winter 

mouths •  • .  140 
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Superintendent  Tajlor  wrate  to  the  committee  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry,  as  follows: 

"After  a  careful  estimate,  we  find  that  the  80,537  baths  given 
by  the  Peoples'  Baths  last  year  (1803),  represent  about  4,000  dif- 
fertni  persons." 

The  iJaron  de  Hirsch  Trust  Fund  Baths  are  situated  in  an 
apartment-house  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Market  and  Henry 
stUH-is.  They  occupy  the  basement  and  first  floor,  and  were 
opened  to  the  public  in  January,  1892.  The  entrance  for  men 
is  from  Market  street,  and  that  for  women  from  Henry  street 
In  front,  on  the  first  floor,  aire  the  waiting-rooms,  divided  by  a 
partition,  one  being  for  men  and  the  other  for  women.  The  office 
occupies  a  part  of  the  waiting-room  for  men.  Separate  corri- 
dors lead  to  the  baths  of  the  men  and  women.  On  the  Henry 
street  side  are  located  seven  spray  baths  for  women,  one  tub 
bath  for  children,  two  toilets  and  a  washing  sink.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  there  are  four  spray  baths  for  men.  There  is  a  dressing- 
room  for  each  bather  entered  from  the  corridor  by  a  screen  door 
This  room  is  4  1-2  feet  by  4  1-2  feet  in  size,  and  contains  a  stool, 
a  looking-glass,  a  shelf  and  clothes  hooks,  with  a  spring  lock  on 
the  door.  The  bathroom  is  separated  from  the  dressing-room 
by  a  half  partition,  and  is  4  1-2  feet  by  4  feet  in  size.  It  is  made 
of  corrugated,  galvanized  iron,  open  at  the  top,  and  is  covered 
with  enamel  paint.  The  floor  is  made  of  cement,  and  is  about 
six  inches  below  that  of  the  dressing-room.  A  douche  is  placed 
above  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bather,  which  delivers  the  water  at 
an  angle  so  as  to  keep  the  head  dry  If  this  be  desired. 

The  wnt<»r  flows  from  the  bnthroom  floor  as  fast  as  it  is  deliv- 
ered by  the  douche.  There  are  two  pipes,  one  containing  hot 
and  (he  other  cold  water,  and  each  bather  regulates  the  tem- 
perature and  the  amount  of  the  water  by  means  of  valves  under 
hki  control.  When  the  valves  are  fixed  the  hands  of  the  bather 
are  free.  There  is  a  wooden  seat  under  each  douche,  raised 
about  twelve  inches  above  the  cement  floor,  and  so  placed  as  to 
be  under  the  douche.  In  the  basement,  which  is  exclusively  for 
males,  there  are  14  spray  baths,  one  toilet,  one  washing  sink 
and  the  engine-room.  The  waiting-room  is  connected  with  the 
basement  by  a  stairway.  The  baths  are  exactly  similar  to  those 
on  the  first  floor.  The  rooms  and  bathrooms  are  well  ventilated 
and  lighted  with  gas.  A  matron  attends  to  the  women,  and  an 
exx>erienced  man  looks  after  the  men.  The  time  allowed  to 
€?ach  bather  is  20  minutes,  which  is  ample.  A  Turkish 
towel  and  a  cake  of  soap  are  allotted  to  each  bather.  The  hours 
of  admission  in  winter  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  except  on  Sat- 
urday, when  the  baths  are  open  from  sunset  to  10  p  m.,  and  on 
T  25 
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Jewish  holidays,  wiien  they  Bste  closed.  In  suimner  they  are  open 
from  G  a.  HL,  to  11  p.  m.,  with  the  exceptions  above  mentioned. 
The  fee  for  admission  is  fire  cents  for  adults,  and  three  cents  for 
diildren.  The  pnpils  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  free  schools  and 
the  Baron  de  Hirsch  trade  schools  are  admitted  free.  The  towels 
are  washed  at  an  ordinary  steam  laundry  ou'tside  the  premises. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  about  12,000  bathers  every 
year  since  the  baths  were  opened,  and  the  moral  influence  of  the 
baths  has  already  been  noticeable  in  better  habits  among  tiiose 
who  use  them.  The  bathers  prefer  the  rain  bath  to  all  others, 
It  being  not  only  efficient  as  a  bath,  but  also  because  there  is  no 
possibility  in  it  of  contracting  contagious  ajid  infectious  diseases. 

The  ft»nr  of  conln^ious  disease  a  i  ong  the  masses  is  very  great, 
amounting  almost  to  a  superstition,  and  that  they  understand 
some  of  the  conditions  under  which  diseases  may  be  contracted 
Is  shown  in  their  avoidance  of  the  bath-tubs  and  towels  of  the 
poorer  class  of  barber  shops.  If  the  people  be  taught  what  to 
avoid  and  how  to  live,  the  law  of  self  interest  will  make  anything 
popular  among  them  that  Is  shown  to  be  efficient  in  adding  to 
their  health,  comfort  and  working  capacity. 

SUIOrABY. 

Dat'^  of  opening  batlis  corner  of  Ilenry  and  Market  streets,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1892. 

Cost  of  plant  for  baths  (about) |10,000 

CJost  of  rental  of  premises  per  year 1,500 

Cost  of  operation  for  one  year  at  five  cents  and  three 

cents  each  beyond  -receipts  from  bathers  (including 

rent  for  the  year  1893)  about 2,300 

Total  number  of  bathers  from  date  of  opening  to  October 

1,  1894,  (two  years,  nine  months)  . . 140,597 

Men    109,095 

Women    31,502 

Children   (No  record  kept) 

Free Pupils  of  our  English  schools  and  trade  schools. 

Greatest  number  in  any  one  month,  July,  1894 9,235 

Greatest  number  in  any  one  day,  September  30,  1894. .  712 

Average  number  bathed  per  month  for  the  whole  period.  4,201 
Average  number  bathed  per  day  for  the  whole  period..  142 

Average  number  bathed  per  day  in  the  winter  months..  97 


rhe  Demilt  Dispensary  is  located  on  the  northwest  comer  of 
"Twenty-third  street  and  Second  avenue.  It  has  six  rain-baths 
and  one  tub-bath,  opened  to  the  public  August  24,  1891,  and  all 
on  the  basement  floor.  In  front  is  the  waiting-room,  then  the 
office,  and  back  of  the  office  the  hatha    The  rooms  are  lighted 
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by  gBBf  well  ventnated  and  heated  by  steam,  nie  bather  enters 
the  corridor  from  the  waitiiig-rooms  and  pasBee  along  it  to  a 
screen  door  opening  into  the  dressing-room,  which  is  four  and 
one-half  feet  by  three  feet  two  inches  in  dimensions,  and  separ- 
ated by  a  half  partition  from  the  bath  proper.  The  latter  is 
four  feet  by  three  feet  five  inches  in  size,  with  a  depressed  iron 
ba&in  eight  inches  deep  forming  the  floor.  The  sides  of  the  bath 
are  marble.  Above  is  the  douche,  out  of  reach  of  the  bather, 
and  set  at  an  angle  so  as  to  deliver  the  water  on  the  neck,  shoul- 
ders and  body.  Each  bath  compartment  is  lighted  with  gas  and 
well  ventilated,  and  each  has  all  the  conveniences  for  comfort 
as  well  as  perfect  privacy.  When  the  bather  is  ready  he  touches 
the  electric  button  and  the  operator  at  the  valve  board  turns 
on  the  water  at  the  desired  temperature,  whlfch  is  regulated  by  a 
thermometer  directly  in  front  of  him.  When  the  bather  has 
finished  his  bath  he  gives  the  signal  by  again  pressing  the  but- 
ton, and  the  water  is  shut  off.  The  size  of  the  waste  pipes  is 
such  that  the  water  does  not  flow  away  as  rapidly  as  it  is  deliv- 
ered by  the  douche,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  left  in  the 
basin  to  cover  the  feet  of  the  bather. 

The  bath-tub  is  used  for  children  and  invalids,  and  is  placed 
several  inches  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  so  that  mothers  with 
children  and  the  attendants  of  invalids  can  easily  reach  them 
while  bathing  them.  It  has  a  wide,  rolling,  enamelled  rim.  In  all 
the  baths  hot  and  cold  water  mixed  are  used.  A  towel  and  a  cake 
of  soap  are  furnished  to  each  bather.  The  time  allotted  to  each 
bather  is  not  over  20  minutes.  The  baths  are  open  daily 
from  9  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  excepting  Sundays  and  holidays,  when 
they  close  at  12  noon.  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons  and  even- 
ings are  set  anart  for  females,  and  the  remaining  time  is  for 
males.  The  fee  for  admission  during  the  first  year  was  10  cents, 
but  on  the  1st  of  August,  1892,  it  was  reduced  to  five  cents,  to 
mako  the  baths  more  popular.  If  the  bather  be  unable  to  pay 
the  fee  a  free  ticket  is  given  him.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
operator  at  the  valve  board  has  control  of  the  water  and  not  the 
bather.  The  towels  are  not  washed  on  the  premises,  but  by  a 
woman  at  her  home. 

There  has  been  a  yearly  increase  of  about  75  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  bathers  since  the  baths  were  opened,  and  a  marked 
increase  was  noted  after  the  price  was  reduced.  They  are 
patronized  by  a  gnod,  working  class  of  people,  and  are  very  iK)pur 
lar.  Many  come  for  a  bath  two  or  three  times  a  week,  others 
come  four,  but  the  majority  but  once.  Tliey  say  the  baths  make 
them  feel  stronger,  and  better  able  to  work.  The  baths  have 
already  proved  a  means  of  inculcating  better  habits  in  the  bath- 
em,  who  prefer  the  rain-bath  because  it  is  clean  and  free  from 
the  contagi  n  of  disease.    The  oapaoity  of  these  baths  Is  not 
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equal  to  the  demand  during  the  summer  months,  and  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  mornings,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees 
of  the  dispensary  to  increase  the  bathing  facilities  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Cost  of  bath  at  Demilt  dispeneary  (about) |3,000 

Total  number  of  baths  from  October  1, 1891,  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1894 2a,893 

Average  per  month 664 

Average  per  day 22 

Men,  since  November  1,  1892 11,431 

Women,  since  November  1,  1892 1,980 

Greatest  number  any  day 204 

Greatest  number  any  month •  1,894 

Persons  bathing  from  October  1,  1891,  to  October  1, 
1892 3,031 

Persons  bathing  from  October  1, 1892,  to  October  1, 
1893 7,939 

Persons  bathing  from  October  1,  1893,  to  October  1, 
1894 12,923 

23,893 

ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  OF  BATHS. 
Salaries  from  October  1,  1891,  to  October  1,  1894 

(1300  per  year) |900  00 

Coal  (per  year  fl25) 375  00 

Gas,  October,  1801,  to  October,  1892..  f85  00 

Gas,  October,  1892,  to  October,  1893..  150  00 

Gas,  October,  1893,  to  October,  1894. .  135  00 

370  00 

Laundry,  October  1,  1891,  to  October 

1,  1892 f55  15 

Laundry,  October  1,  1892,  to  October 

1,  1893 73  61 

Laundry,  October  1,  1893,  to  October 

1,  1894 101  ;j3 

230  09 

Soap,  per  year,  f60 180  00 

Towels,  per  year  f  12 36  00 

Repairs  per  year,  f75 225  00 

Estimated  expenditures f 2,316  09 

Correct  receipts 1,275  65 

Excess  of  expenditures |1,040  44 
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Demilt  Dispensary  —  Bath  Report 
August  20th  to  September  16,  1898  and  1894. 


DAT. 


Monday  .  •  •  • 
Tuesday  •  •  • 
Wednesday . 
Thursday  .. 

Friday 

Saturday.  •  •  • 
Sunday  •••• 
Monday  . .  •  • 
Tuesday. ... 
Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Friday 

Saturday  •  • . 

Sunday 

Monday  •  • . . 
Tuesday. . . . 
Wednesday. 
Thursday  •• 
Friday  .... 
Saturday. . . , 

Sunday 

Monday  . . . . 
Tuesday. ... 
Wednesday . 
Thursday , . . 

Friday 

Saturday.... 
Sunday 


Total 


Total  males  and  females., 


26 
37 
88 
89 
SO 


1893. 
Angust  81 
August  22 
August  28 
August  24 
August  26 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August  81 
September  1 
September  2 
September  3 
September  4 
September  6 
September  6 
September  7 
September  8 
September  9 
September  10 
September  11 
September  12 
September  13 
September  14 
September  15 
September  16 
September  17 


14 

10 
18 
15 

7 

169 

66 

85 

6 
24 
22 

6 
60 
20 

7 

4 
88 
16 

5 
60 
20 
10 

5 
20 
17 

4 
60 
20 


730 


13 


18 


11 


71 


851 


Total 
Koelptt. 


$1  20 

1  15 

90 

75 

1  25 

8  45 

3  30 

1  75 

55 

1  20 

1  10 

75 

8  00 

1  00 

35 

60 

1  90 

80 

80 

3  30 

1  SO 

50 

40 

1  00 

85 

40 

8  00 

1  00 


$42  55 
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Demilt  DIapensary  —  Bath  Report  —  {Continue^. 


DAT. 


Monday  .  •  •  • 
Tuesday . . . . 
Wednesday . 
Thursday . . . 

Friday 

Saturday. . . . 
Sundiy .  •  •  • . 
Monday  •  •  •  • 
Tuesday.  ••• 
Wednesday. 
Thursday , . . 

Friday 

Saturday. . .  • 

Sunday 

Monday  . . . . 
Tuesday. . . . 
Wednesday , 
Thursday... 

Friday 

Saturday  .  •  • 

Sunday 

Monday  . .  •  • 
Tuesday. . . . 
Wednesday . 
Thursday... 

Friday 

Saturday. . ,  • 
Sunday 


Total 


Total  males  and  females. 


Date. 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
20 
80 
31 


1894 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
September  1 
September  2 
September  3 
September  4 
September  5 
September  6 
September  7 
September  8 
September  9 
September  10 
September  11 
September  12 
September  13 
September  14 
September  15 
September  16 


]|A*M. 


87 

8 

85 

45 

13 

163 

83 

36 

4 

80 

35 


52 

6 

5 

54 

42 

4 

88 

85 

78 

7 

83 

85 

7 

122 

80 


1,316 


FttDAle. 


10 


31 


28 

'27 


15 


31 


14 


11 


167 


1,483 


Total 
reoeptc 


II 

1 

2 
8 

8 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 

1 
2 

2 

1 
4 
4 


85 
90 
75 
25 
20 
15 
15 
80 
60 
50 
75 
50 
30 
60 
30 
00 
70 
10 
75 
40 
25 


8  90 


05 
65 
75 
90 
10 
00 


$74  15 


Increase,  males •••••• •••  586 

Increase,  females 96 


Total ••... 682  or  $31.60. 
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The  Riverside  associaifoii  at  269  West  Sixty-nfnth  street,  is 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  and  is  non- 
sectarian  in  character.  An  annual  subscription  of  |5  is  neces- 
sary for  membership.  It  has  a  free  library.  On  June  1,  1894, 
its  baths  were  oi)ened  to  the  public,  but  since  September,  1893, 
they  have  been  available  to  the  members.  They  are  located 
in  a  large  dry  basement  of  the  association  building,  which  is 
25x95  feet  in  dimension,  and  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The 
floor  is  concrete  throughout.  On  one  side  in  fornt  are  a  closet, 
four  spray  baths,  four  urinals  and  four  marble  wash-bowls,  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  a  mirror  being  placed  above  the  bowls;  while 
the  engines  and  boilers  for  heating  the  building  and  the  baths 
are  on  the  opposite  side-  The  private  dressing-room  of  each  bath 
is  entered  through  a  wooden  door.  It  is  four  feet  by  four 
feet  in  size,  with  walls  of  wood,  and  contains  a  gas  burner 
covered  with  wire,  two  clothes  hooks,  a  mirror  and  a  shelf 
with  a  brush  and  comb.  The  door  is  provided  with  a  secure 
lock.  The  bathroom  proper,  four  feet  by  four  feet,  is  separated 
froirt  the  dressing-room  by  a  canvas  partition,  which  slides  on 
an  iron  bar.  The  floor  is  a  cement  basin,  six  inches  deep.  The 
sides  are  of  slate.  A  wire  netting  that  extends  to  the  ceiling 
above  is  placed  between  the  baths  at  the  top.  A  strong  metal- 
douche,  circular  in  form,  is  above  the  head  of  tiie  bather,  but  not 
out  of  his  reach.  The  water  is  delivered  at  an  angle,  so  that  the 
head  can  be  kept  dry.  There  is  one  valve  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  bather.  It  governs  the  cold  water  only,  and  with 
it  the  bather  can  regulate  the  temperature  by  changing  the 
proportion  of  hot  and  cold  water.  The  towels  are  washed  on 
the  premises  and  thoroughly  disinfected  by  hot  water.  The 
hot  water  used  is  supplied  by  a  small  boiler.  Two  towels  and 
a  cake  of  soap  are  furnished  to  each  bather  on  entering  the  bath. 
The  hours  of  admission  are  from  10  a-  m.  to  1  p.  m.  on  week  days, 
for  females,  and  for  males,  2  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  on  week  days,  and 
Sunday  from  7  to  11  a.  m.  The  fee  is  five  cents  for  each  bather, 
but  to  the  members  of  the  various  clubs  of  the  association  it  is 
one  cent 

The  success  of  these  four  baths  has  been  such  that  the  trustees 
of  the  association  have  determined  to  add  as  soon  as  possible 
nine  new  rain  baths  of  improved  pattern.  The  experience  of  the 
past  year  shows  the  greatest  appreciation  of  the  benefits  conferred 
and  an  increase  of  personal  cleanliness  among  the  patrons.  There 
is  a  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  baths  and  their  sanitary  character  has  made 
them  veiy  popular. 
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Tlie  secretary  thns  writes  in  regard  to  them: 

**Yon  will  wnderetf.nd  that  tlie  baths  were  incidental  to  the 
other  work  of  the  nsscciation.  It  is  only  from-  the  experience  of 
the  success  of  the  few  baths  that  has  led  the  trustees  to  expend 
an  additional  |5^0W)  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  bathing  facilities. 

"It  is  e(xpe<*ied  that  the  future  operations  of  the  baths  will 
show  that  by  ntiliising  the  basements  of  large  buildings  which 
are  designated  for  no  special  purpoae  (providing  the  remainder 
of  the  building  is  used),  the  owners  thereof,  by  jdacing  hatha 
in  such  basements,  charging  a  fee  of  five  cents  a  bath  will  realize 
a  profit  sufficient  to  pay  janitors'  wages  and  interest  (m  plant. 
This  we  expect  to  do  in  future. 

**  Total  number  of  ba there  from  date  of  opening  to  date  of 
closing  for  alterations  —  a  period  of  one  year— nearly  6,000; 
greatest  number  in  a  month,  686,  in  July,  1894;  greatest  number 
in  a  day,  86;  average  number  of  bathers  per  month  for  the  whole 
period,  500;  average  number  of  bathers  per  day  for  the  whole 
period,  16. 

"  Average  number  bathed  per  day  for  the  winter  months  I  can 
not  give.  For  the  month  of  January,  1894,  alone,  the  average 
per  day  waa  15.  I  think  I  can  safely  guess  at  10  as  the  average 
per  day  for  the  three  winter  months." 

The  Cathedral  Mission  baths  at  130  Stamton  street  are  in  the 
basement  of  the  mission.  They  were  opened  in  July,  1892. 
There  is  one  general  entrance  from  Stanton  street.  A  separate 
club-room  in  the  basement  is  used  as  a  waiting-room  for  each 
sex.  There  are  four  (spray  and  pool  baths)  for  women,  and  one 
spray  and  ome  tub  bath  for  men.  In  all  edx  baths.  A  clean,  coarse 
crash  towel  and  a  cqfce  of  soap  are  furnished  to  each  bather 
before  entering  the  bath.  Close  to  the  waiting-room  for  women 
are  the  dressing-rooms,  which  are  entered  through  wooden  doors 
with  secure  locks  on  them.  Each  dressing-room  is  four  feet  by 
three  and  a  half  feet  in  size  and  contains  a  seat,  clothes  hooks, 
a  gas  jet  and  a  looking  glass.  It  has  a  concrete  floor.  A  rubber 
curtain  sliding  on  a  wooden  bar  forms  a  movable  partition 
between  the  apartments.  The  bath-room  is  four  feet  by  four  feet 
in  dimensions.  Its  walls  are  of  galvanized  iron  and  reach  nearly 
to  the  ceiling.  Its  bottom  is  a  concrete  basin  eight  inches  deep, 
with  an  orifice  for  the  waste  pipe  into  which  fits  a  hollow  metal- 
lic plug  eight  inches  in  leng^.  The  basin  when  filled  forms  a 
pool  of  water  about  seven  inches  deep.  The  pool  is  used  by 
mothers  with  small  children,  and  is  found  very  convenient  for 
bathing  the  latter.  It  is  also  utilized  by  adults.  There  is  a 
seat  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  sitting  upon  this,  a  mother  can 
easily  scrub  her  children.    Am  many  as  three  children  can  be 
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bathed  at  once.  A  heavy  metallic  douche  ki  placed  above  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  bathcPB,  and  deliyers  the  water  perpendicu- 
larly. The  excessive  water  aifter  the  basin  is  filled  passes  away 
through  the  hollow  tube.  There  are  two  valves  which  are  under 
the  control  of  the  bather  and  regulate  the  supply  of  hot  and  cold 
water.  The  baths  are  well  ventilated,  but  this  part  of  the  base- 
ment has  not  good  natural  light  In  a  large  room,  about  26  feet 
distant  from  the  male  waiting-room,  is  a  spray  bath  for  men.  It 
consists  of  a  douche  similar  to  that  already  described,  a  con- 
crete floor,  and  a  waste  pipe.  It  is  open  at  the  sides  and  it  has 
no  pool.  In  the  same  room  with  the  spray  bath  is  the  tub  bath, 
located  on  one  side.  It  is  likewise  not  inclosed  at  the  sides  by 
either  partitions  or  curtains.  It  is  similar  in  construction  to 
the*tub  baths  of  other  establishments.  The  dressing-rooms  of 
both  these  baths  is  the  remainder  of  the  large  room  not  occupied 
by  them.  The  time  allowed  to  each  bather  is  20  minutes.  A 
competent  matron  attends  to  the  women,  and  an  experienced 
man  to  the  men.  The  hours  of  admission  are  from  2  p.  m.  to  0 
p.  m.,  and  from  7  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  e\^ery  week  day  for  both  males 
and  females.  On  Sundays  the  baths  are  closed.  They  are  open 
to  the  members  of  the  congregation  during  the  whole  year,  but 
for  the  public  they  are  open  only  from  June  1st  to  October  1st 
The  fee  for  admission  is  five  cents  for  each  person  excepting  the 
members  of  the  congregation  and  women  sent  by  the  nurses  of 
St  John's  Guild,  who  are  bathed  free.  Hot  water  is  employed 
in  this  establiflhment  instead  of  steam.  The  towels  are  washed 
on  the  premises,  and  are  disinfected  by  boiling  water.  There 
are  separate  apartments  with  toilets,  urinals,  mirrors,  wash- 
bowls, brushes  and  combs  for  each  sex.  These  two  baths  are 
well  ventilated  and  lighted  by  sunlight  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
sexton,  who  has  charge  of  the  baths,  states  that  in  the  last  22 
months  about  7,500  baths  have  been  taken,  and  .there  is  no  d^ubt 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  their  use  both  physically  and  morally. 
The  patrons  are  the  members  of  the  congregation  and  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  latter  consist  largely  of  Russian  and 
Polish  Jews,  who  take  on  an  average  two  baths  weekly  during 
the  months  that  they  are  open  for  them,  and  the  former  average 
a  bath  a  week  during  the  whole  year.  The  bathers  like  the  rain- 
baith  for  two  reasons,  its  cleanliness  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  taken  without  loss  of  time.  It  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  baths  of  the  mission  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the 
supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Two  baths  will  be  added 
immediately,  as  the  money  which  has  been  derived  mostly  from 
the  fees  of  the  bathers  of  the  six  baths  over  their  running  expenses 
18  at  present  available  for  that  purpose.  If  a  nominal  rent  of 
T  26 
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|25  a  month  were  paid  the  baths  would  just  aboat  pay  their 
expenses,  so  that  the  [)rofit  from  them  is  in  reality  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  free  rent  As  they  are  only  open  to  the  public 
during  four  months  in  the  year  they  show  the  best  financial 
results  of  any  of  the  baths  that  have  been  considered.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  pool  bath,  a  most  useful  means  of  bathing 
for  children,  is*  here  used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  spray  bath. 

Date  of  opening  of  bath-house,  July,  1892. 

Cost  of  plant  for  baths,  fOOO;  cost  of  rentals  of  premises 
pep  year,  no  rent;  cost  of  operation  for  one  year  at  five  cents 
each,  beyond  receipts  for  bathers  (including  rent  for  1894), 
receipts  paid  exx>enses. 

Total  number  of  bathers  from  date  of  opening  to  January 
1,  1895,  7,500,  for  22  months  from  February  6,  1893: 

Men,  2,100;  women  and  children,  5,400;  free,  only  a  few,  no 
account  taken;  greatest  number  in  any  one  month,  1,450; 
greatest  number  in  any  one  day,  133;  average  number  bathed 
per  month  for  whole  period,  340;  average  number  bathed  per 
day  for  whole  period,  11;  average  number  bathed  per  month  in 
the  winter  months^  37. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Brooklyn,  the  well  known  drop  forger,  has 
had  a  rain  bath  built  in  his  factory  for  his  employes.  He 
states,  since  Its  introduction,  the  expense  of  the  bath  has  been 
returned  to  him  in  the  increased  amount  of  work  that  has  been 
done  by  his  employes. 

The  advantages  of  the  rain  bath  are  many,  and  have  been 
fully  described  by  Dr.  Bamch,  the  introducer  of  this  precise  fbrm 
or  bath  in  America.    In  mrbstance  they  are  as  follows: 

FivBt.  The  outlay  for  tubs  and  their  wear  and  tear  is  saved. 
If  durable  tubs  are  used,  they  are  very  expensive. 

Second.  Time,  labor  and  expense  are  involved  in  filling  the 
tubs  and  taking  proper  care  of  them.    These  are  avoided   in 
tbe  rain  bath,  it   being  automatic,  needing  no  r.])ecial  care 
easily  kept  in  repair,  and  the  rose  being  out  of  reach  of  the 
bather. 

Tliird.  The  time  for  a  rain  bath  is  less  than  that  for  a  tub 
bath.  The  force  of  the  water  hash^ns  the  removal  of  the  wa«te 
.matter  on  the  skin,  and  as  no  dirty  water  comes  in  contact 
with  the  bather,  the  cleaning  is  more  effiecient. 

Fourth.  The  space  for  a  rain  bath  Is  about  half  that 
required  for  a  tub  bath,  and  the  amount  of  water  used  is  about 
one-half. 

Fifth.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  communicating  dis- 
ease. Even  if  the  attendant  be  careless,  not  a  particle  of  con- 
tagious matter  can  be  left  behind,  for  the  water  will  imme- 
diately carry  it  into  the  sewer. 
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Sixth.  The  rain  bath  is  not  relaxing  like  the  tnb  bath,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  invigorating.  If  it  be  followed  by  a  cold 
shower,  thia  effect  will  be  more  pronounced. 

Seventh.  Its  privacy  commends  itself  to  women,  girls  and 
elderly  people. 

The  rain  bath  cleans  the  body  by  warm  or  hot  water  and  soap, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water  can  be  negulated  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  bather.  It  can  be  taken  with  benefit  during  the 
whole  year,  and  tiie  cost  of  a  bathing  suit  is  dispensed  with. 

The  swimming  bath  is  simply  a  tonic,  and  does  not  thoroughly 
clean  the  body.  The  bather  wears  a  bathing  suft  and  does  not 
use  soap.  It  can  be  taken  only  a  few  months  in  the  year. 
When  properly  taken  under  intelligent  supervision,  and  the 
water  is  pure,  sea  bathing  is  most  useful,  but  as  a  means  of 
cleansing  the  sldn  it  can  not  be  compared  to  the  rain  bath.  The 
sewage  of  New  York  city  empties  into  the  East  and  North  rivers, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  water  used  at  the  free  floating  baths  is 
fit  to  bathe  in.  A  sanitary  inspector  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  examined  the  water 
of  one  of  these  baths  three  years  ago  and  found  it  contaminated 
with  sewage.  It  was  his  opinion  that  it  was  situated  too  near 
the  mouth  of  a  large  sewer. 

If  rain  baths  were  located  in  the  populous  tenement-house 
districts,  and  were  open  to  the  people  every  day  and  night 
during  the  whole  year,  so  that  they  could  be  utilized  conven- 
iently and  quickly,  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  become  popular. 
The  results  already  attained  with  them  in  this  city  concliiylvrfy 
prove  this,  and  the  popularity  of  the  baths  in  Germany  and 
Vienna  have  led  to  their  introduction  into  schools^  factories  and 
barracks. 

T.  K  B.  CROSS,  M.  D. 

New  York,  December,  1894. 


SUPPLEMENT  NO.  % 


Reports  on  Rentals  and  Savings. 

L  RENTAIA 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Tenement- Ubuse  Committee: 

Sir. —  There  are  four  distinct  types  of  tenement-honseB  !n  the 
city  of  New  York.  (1)  The  house  with  but  one  apartment  on  a 
floor,  which  includes  dwelling-houses  that  have  been  remodelled 
or  converted  to  tenement-house  purposes;  (2)  the  house  with  two 
apartments  on  a  floor,  entei'ed  fix>m  a  common  hall  running 
through  the  house  at  the  side;  (3)  the  house  with  three  apart- 
ments on  a  floor,  two  in  front  and  one  in  the  rear,  with  the  hall 
in  the  center  of  the  house,  between  the  two  front  apartments,  and 
leading  to  the  rear  apartment;  and  (4)  tlie  house  with  four  apart- 
ments on  a  floor,  with  a  hall  running  through  the  center  of  the 
house.  This  is  the  class  known  as  the  **  double  decker,"  and 
usually  has  two  stores  or  a  store  and  liquor  saloon  on  the  ground 
or  basement  floor. 

Judging  from  general  information,  a  tenement-house  of  the 
flret-class,  namely,  the  single-flat  house,  when  properly  con- 
Btruoted,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  kept  in  good  repair  and  in 
excellent  sanitary  condition,  produces  a  net  profit  to  the  owner 
of  about  9  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the  equity;  one  of  the 
second  class,  namely,  the  one  with  two  apartments  on  a  floor  and 
with  no  improvements,  such  as  baths,  water-closets,  etc.,  in  each 
apartment,  realizes  a  net  profit  to  the  owner  of  about  8  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  the  equity;  a  house  of  the  third  class,  namely, 
the  three-flat  house,  realizes  to  the  owner  a  proflt  of  about  9  per 
cent  on  the  equity;  and  one  of  the  fourth  class,  the  "double 
decker,"  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  equity.  It  is  the  usual  custom 
<rf  almost  all  tenement-house  owners  to  place  a  mortgage  of 
about  one-half  the  value  of  the  premises  on  the  property,  at  5 
per  cent,  interest,  thus  enhancing  the  value  of  the  rents  and 
profits  on  the  equity.  The  old  tenement-houses,  without  any 
Improvements,  are  the  most  profitable,  because  they  require  the 
least  repairs  to  plumbing  and  pay  a  low  water  tax.  The  modern 
tenement-houses,  in  which  every  apartment  is  furnished  with  a 
bath,  water-closet,  etc,  are  less  remunerative,  because  of  the 
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consfant  repairs  to  plumbing  and  the  blgb  water  rate.  Tbese 
figureS)  however,  only  apply  to  tenement-houses  in  which  the 
owners  observe  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  maintain 
them  in  good  repair  and  in  good  condition. 

A  number  of  houses  of  the  different  tyx)es,  in  diflferent  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  have  been  examined  by  an  architect  and 
appraiser  and  the  cost  of  buildings  and  land  carefully  estimated, 
where  the  value  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  show  net  profits  to  the  owner  rang- 
ing from  8  to  15  per  cent.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
estimates  on  the  valuations  are  below  the  market  values  of  the 
premises,  which  would  lower  the  percentage  of  profit  to  some 
extent 

The  "  double  decker  ^  is  the  most  objectionable  of  the  different 
types,  usually  affording  the  poorest  accommodations  to  the 
tenant  and  the  greatest  profit  to  the  landlcuHl,  or  lessee;  and  the 
report  of  a  house  on  Essex  street  is  given,  which  is  typical  of 
the  class.  The  premises  oonsj^t  of  a  plot  of  ground  with  a  front* 
age  of  24  feet  10  inchea  and  a  total  depth  of  50  feet.  Upon  this 
ground  is  a  six-story  building,  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the 
lot  and  45  feet  of  its  depth,  leaving  a  yard  5  feet  by  24  feet 
10  Indies  in  the  rear.  In  this  yard  are  five  privies,  two  cess- 
pools for  surface  drainage  and  slops,  and  an  old-fashioned  pum^), 
presimably  for  drawing  drinking  water  from  a  cistern  or  well. 

The  first  or  ground  fioor  of  the  building  is  divided  into  two 
stores,  each  with  two  ^mialler  rooms  at  the  back,  and  a  central 
hall  extending  through  the  middle  the  entire  depth  of  the  build- 
ing and  opening  upon  the  back  yard.  Stairways  lead  to  the 
floors  above.  The  stairs  pass  up  through  a  central  hall  to  the 
roof,  the  upper  flight  being  covered  by  a  bulkhead,  with  a  door 
at  the  top  which  opens  upon  the  roof.  A  part  of  the  roof  rfur- 
face  is  inclosed  by  a  fence  and  provided  with  posts  for  stretch- 
ing clothes  lines  acrosa 

Each  story  above  the  ground  floor  is  divided  into  four  apart- 
ments of  two  rooms,  a  living  room  about  11  feet,  by  12  feet, 
which  serves  as  kitchen,  dining-room,  parlor,  etc:,  and  a  bed- 
room about  8  feet  by  9  feet  The  living  room  in  front  re- 
ceives light  through  a  window  whi'ch  opens  on  the  street  and 
the  rear  apartments  from  a  window  which  opens  on  the  back 
yard.  The  bedrooms  are  dark,  dingy  and  foul,  receive  no  fresh 
air  and  get  only  borrowed  light  from  small  windows  in  the 
hall  partitions  and  from  the  living  room  indirectly.  There  are 
no  modern  improvements  except  a  sink  in  each  hall  supplied 
with  cold  water.  There  are  fire  escapes,  both  in  the  front  and 
rear,  with  the  regulation  *'  ladderSL" 
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The  upper  halls  are  lighted  by  a  skylight  fa  the  bulkhead  and 
transom  windows  on  the  doors  to  the  apartments.  The  halls  are 
dirty  and  a  most  unsavory  smell  pervades  the  entire  building. 

The  owner  of  this  property  leases  the  entire  building  to  one 
pen«on  for  |2,000  per  year,  and  pays  the  taxes  and  insurance. 
The  lessee  makes  all  necessary  repairs,  pays  the  water  tax,  gas 
bills  for  lighting?  the  halls  at  night,  janitor's  fees  and  the  ex- 
pense of  collecting  the  rents.  The  apartments  rent  on  an  aver- 
age for  f8  per  month.  If  fully  occupied,  the  entire  building 
would  bring  an  incomer  of  f  261  per  month  or  |3,012  per  year. 
The  owner's  expenses  are  about  f  180  per  year  for  taxes  and 
$25  per  year  for  insurance,  or  a  total  of  |205  yearly,  leaving 
him  a  net  income  of  |1,793. 

The  lessee's  expenses  are  as  follows:  Three  per  cent  for  the 
cost  of  collecting  rents,  |90.36  per  year;  janitor's  fees,  $96  per 
year;  water  taxes,  f35  per  year;  gas  for  lighting  halls,  |1  per 
year;  repairs,  $50  per  year;  vacancies  and  deiaults,  $222  per 
year;  leaving  a  net  profit  to  the  lessee  of  |500.  These  figures 
give  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1893.  In 
ordinary  times,  when  business  is  good,  the  loss  by  vacancies  and 
defnults  in  payment  of  rents  would  be  much  less. 

The  oricrinal  co^t  of  the  building,  according  to  an  itemized 
estimate,  did  i/ot  exceed  |9,000.  The  land  is  worth  about  f7,000, 
making  a  total  cost  value  of  $16,000  for  the  first  cost  of  the 
property.  The  present  building  covers  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  lot.  If  it  should  be  destroyed,  the  property 
would  not  be  as  valuable  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  because 
it  could  not  be  built  with  the  same  number  of  apartments  on 
account  of  the  present  laws,  which  permit  but  65  per  cent  of 
the  lot  to  be  covered  by  the  building  and  which  has  been 
practically  increased  to  80  per  cent  by  the  discretionary  powers 
of  the  board  of  health,  and  the  regulations  as  to  air  and  light 
shafts.  The  city  assessors  appraise  the  property  at  $10,000. 
Others  estimate  its  value  at  from  $20,000  to  $25,000.  The 
owner  offers  to  sell  it  for  $26,000.  From  the  above  items,  we 
find  that  the  original  investment  of  $16,000  brings  a  gross 
return  of  18.8  per  cent,  or  a  net  return  of  15.6  per  cent,  on 
the  investment.  Two  years  ago  the  two  stores  on  the  ground 
floor  rented  for  $10  less  each  than  at  the  present  time.  Judg- 
ing from  this,  the  property  increases  in  value  rather  than 
deteriorates,  and  so,  no  allowance  is  made  for  deterioration. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  tenants  of  this 
house,  as  showing  the  relation  between  the  earnings  of  the 
tenants  and  the  profits  of  the  landlord^  is  given: 
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FRONT  APAETMENTS. 

Fimt  story  aboye  stores,  right — Occupant,  Polish  Jew; 
family,  himself,  wife  and  four  children;  occupation,  baster; 
wages  received,  |12  per  week  for  seven  months  of  the  year; 
rent,  |8  per  month;  clothing,  |75  per  year;  savings,  nothing. 

First  Aiory  above  store,  left^— Occupant,  Polish  Jew;  family, 
himself,  wife  and  one  child;  occupation,  tailor;  wages  received, 
$4  per  week;  time  lost  for  want  odt  employment,  refused;  rent, 
|7  per  month;  savings,  nothiivg. 

Second  story,  right — Occupant,  Polish  Jew;  family,  himself, 
wife  and  five  children;  occupation,  painter;  wages  received,  fl 
per  day;  time  lost  for  want  of  employment,  three  days  per 
week;  rent,  |9  per  month;  amount  8i)ent  for  clothing,  |50  pet* 
year;  savings^   nothing. 

Second  story,  left — Occupant,  probably  Hebrew;  family,  wife 
and  two  children;  occupation,  basters  (both  husband  and  wife); 
wages  received,  |4  to  |5  weekly,  each;  no  time  lost  for  want 
of  employment;  rent,  |8  per  month;  savings,  refused. 

Third  story,  right — Occupant,  Polish  Jew;  family,  himself; 
wife  and  six  children;  occupation,  expressman;  wages  received, 
about  |8  per  week;  rent,  |9  per  month;  clothing,  f  100  p'^r  yeftur; 
savings,  nothing. 

Third  story,  left. —  Occupant,  Bussian  Jew;  family,  himself 
wife  and  two  children;  occupation,  laboiHjr;  wages  received, 
fl  per  day;  time  lost  for  want  of  employment,  two  days  per 
week;  rent,  $8.50  per  month;  savings,  nothing. 

Fourth  story,  right — Occupant,  Hebrew;  family,  himself 
and  wife;  occupation,  helper;  wages  received,  |7  per  week; 
rent,  f7  per  month;  amount  of  savings,  unknown. 

FouiTth  stoiy,  left — Occupant,  Hebrew,  widow;  family,  hep- 
self  and  one  boy;  occupation,  men's  neckties;  wages  received, 
f4  per  week;  rent,  (7  per  month;  savings,  unknown. 

BEAR  APABTMENTS. 

First  story  above  store,  right — Occupant,  Polish  Jew;  family, 
husband,  wife  and  four  children;  occupation,  baster;  wages  re- 
ceived, f  12  per  week,  for  seven  months  of  the  year;  rent,  $8  per 
month;  clothing,  |76  per  year;  savings,  nothin<^. 

First  story  above  store,  left — Occupant,  Polish  Jew;  family, 
husband,  wife  and  one  cJiild;  oocupation,  tailor;  wages  received, 
(4  per  week;  rent,  |8  per  mosxth;  savings,  nothing. 

Second  story,  right — Occupant,  Hebrew,  widow;  family,  her- 
self and  four  children  (all  work);  wages^  fl8  per  week;  rent,  f7 
per  month;  savings,  nothing. 
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Becond  story,  l^ft.— Occupant,  Polfeh  Jew;  family,  hnsban-l, 
wife,  two  children  and  two  lodgers;  occupation,  unknown  (prob- 
ably clothing);  wages  received,  unknown;  amount  received  froiu 
lodgers,  refused;  rent,  f8  per  montii;  time  lost  for  want  of  em- 
ployment, three  days  per  week;  savings,  unknown. 

Third  story,  right — Occupant,  nationality  unknown;  family, 
husband,  wife  and  two  sons;  occupation,  janitor;  wages  received, 
|6  per  week;  rent,  |7  per  month;  savings,  nothing. 

Third  story,  left. —  Occupant,  Hebrew;  family,  husband,  wife 
and  three  sons;  occupation,  unknown;  wages  received,  un- 
known; rent,  $7  per  month;  savings,  unknown. 

Fourth  story,  light. —  Occupant,  Hebrew;  family,  husband  nd 
wife;  occupation,  tailor;  wages  received,  |4  to  |6  per  week;  rent, 
f7  per  month;  savings,  unknown. 

The  fourth  story,  left,  is  vacant,  and  the  entire  fifth  story  ia 
also  vacant. 

The  report  states  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  at  fact^i 
concerning  the  condition  of  tlie  tenants,  and  it  is  not  certain  that 
they  tell  the  truth  In  regard  to  themselves.  "One  thing  seems 
clear,  they  are  poverty  stricken  and  miserable,  and  no  doubt 
find  difPculty  in  securing  remuneralive  enough  employment  to 
earn  sufficient  for  food  and  clothing." 

A  statement  has  been  received  fi-om  a  landlord,  who  has  dealt 
In  this  class  of  property  exclusively,  giving  in  detail  the  rentals 
and  profits  of  a  four-story  double  house  with  two  stores,  situ- 
ated in  the  twenty-first  waird  east  of  Second  avenue,  which 
were  as  follows:  "  The  house  \a  of  the  usual  size,  25  feet  by  75 
feet,  situated  on  a  lot  100  feet  5  inches  deep.  The  cost  of  the 
property  was  f  15,000,  on  which  a  mortgage  of  |10,000  at  5  per 
cent.^was  placed.  The  rent  of  the  two  stores  amounted  to  $55 
per  month,  and  of  the  apartments,  f38,  If36  and  |34,  for  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  floors,  respectively,  making  a  total  in- 
come of  $163  per  month,  or  f  1,956  per  year.  Tlie  total  disburse- 
ments— taxes,  S142;  Croton  water,  |36;  insurance,  |10;  gas,  $1S; 
housekeeper,  |90;  repairs,  |105;  loss  of  rent,  $81;  and  intei-es*- 
on  morts:ago,  »500 — amounted  to  |988,  leaving  a  net  income  oif 
f9G8,  or  over  19  per  cent  profit  on  an  investment  of  $5,000.  He 
says,  however,  that  "from  the  above  fig»ires  it  should  not  be 
inferred  that  every  tenement-house  owner  is  making  19  per  cent, 
on  his  inve??tment.  Tliis  same  house  in  the  hands  of  another 
(Gennan)  owner  did  not  yield  any  such  revenue.  Tlie  average 
Income  of  east  side  tenements,  when  well  managed,  is  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  net  on  the  equity." 

A  five-story  "double-decker,"  of  a  better  class,  on  East  Tenth 
street,  gave  a  gross  return  on  the  investment  of  11.6  per  cent 
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Thore  are  in  this  buiWiDg  two  apartmeotB  of  three  rooms  each 
iu  the  front  baseineut,  and  four  apartments  of  three  rooms 
each,  comprising  a  living  room,  kitchen  and  bedroom,  on  each 
floor  above.  The  total  valuation  of  the  property  is  estimated 
at  134,421,  and  the  amount  received  from  rentals  is  (4,008. 

A  six  »tory  "double-decker,"  on  Rutgers  place*,  gave  a  net 
return  of  8.8  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  Thts  building 
has  two  stores  in  the  basement  and  five  in  the  first  story, 
and  the  five  upper  stories  are  aiTanged  to  accommodate  20 
fjmiilies.  The  estimated  value  of  the  premises  is  f 54,423,  and 
the  gross  rentals  received  amount  to  J5,5G4  per  year.  The 
total  expenses,  including  repairs,  gas  for  lighting  halls,  water 
tax,  taxes  on  the  pi*operty,  and  janitor's  rent,  are  f773,  leaving 
a  net  retm'n   of  (4,791. 

A  five-story  building,  on  West  Thirty-eighth  street,  gave  a 
net  return  of  10.53  per  cent.  This  building  has  three  apart- 
ments of  four  rooms  each  on  a  floor.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  premises  is  (36,145.40.  The  gross  rentals  received  amount 
to  (4,260,  and  the  total  expenses  amount  to  (452,  leaving  a 
net  return  of  (3,808. 

The  last  three  houses  are  examples  of  the  better  class  of 
tenements,  provided  with  all  conveniences  and  kept  in  good 
sanitary  condition,  the  apartments  renting  from  (15  to  (20 
per  month.  The  results  are  interesting,  as  showing  the  relative 
returns  on  this  class  of  property  and  the  worat  class  of  tene- 
ment property,  which  yields  an  excessive  profit  where  no  con- 
veniences are  provided  and  the  sanitary  laws  are  not  complied 
with.  Among  the  very  worst  class  of  tenements  reported  to 
the  committee  by  the  health  department  were  those  owned  by 
certain  individuals,  estates  and  corporations  and  held  in  an 
inferior  and  unsanitary  condition  with  the  object  of  disposing 
of  them  at  an  advanced  price  when  property  in  that  neighbor- 
hood rises  in  value.  This  is  particularly  true  of  leasehold  jwop- 
erty  in  certain  localities.  The  uncertainty  of  renewal  keeps 
a  lessee  from  making  repairs,  and  the  pi'cmises  are  allowed 
to  run  down  until  they  are  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The 
practice  leads  to,  the  deterioration  of  tenement-house  property 
in  those  localities,  and  affords  inferior  housing  to  those  who 
are  not  able  or  not  willing  to  pay  the  high  nutals  iu  better 
localities. 

The  result  of  the  inspection  by  the  committee  of  the  first 
group  of  houses  (2,425)  showed  that  the  average  monthly  rental 
of  apartiments,  having  an  average  of  2.4  rooms  and  an  average 
of  3.7  i)ersons  to  each  apartment,  was  (9.91,  and  the  average 
weekly  income  of  all  the  occupants  (9.04.    In  other  words,  the 
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occupants  are  expending:  one-fowrth  of  tliefr  total  Income  fn  rent 
Miss  Woolfolk,  wlio  pei-i^onally  iuvesligaled  GOO  families  under 
the  direction  of  the  College  Settlement  Association,  says:  *'I 
found,  in  my  investigations,  that  among  these  600  fomilies,  27 
per  cent,  of  the  earnings  were  expended  in  rent,  and  tliat  for 
one  room  the  average  rent  wa«  $4.24;  for  two  rooms,  fS.OS;  for 
three  rooms,  |10.75;  for  four  rooms,  |14.46;  and  for  fire  rooms, 
^19.6G.  Of  the  000  families  which  I  have  investigated,  more 
than  Iwo-thirds  wei*e  living  in  one  and  two  rooms;  this  two-thirds 
included  21  cases  of  ftamilies  living  in  one  room.  In  the  two- 
room  apartments  there  was  one  dark  bedroom,  a.  room  which 
usually  has  no  external  ventilation,  and  could  be  used  for  no 
purpose  except  a  bedi'oom,  so  that  the  term  two  roopis  does  not 
Indicate  the  space  that  is  ordinarily  meant  by  the  expression.  I 
found  one  case  of  11  pc*ople  in  two  rooms;  it  was  in  a  rear  tene- 
ment on  the  ground  floor.  I  went  into  the  tenement  at  night, 
and  the  rooms  were  very  close  and  uncomfortable.  I  asked  the 
woman  who  was  there  why  she  did  not  open  the  windows.  She 
told  me  tluat  the  windows  would  not  open,  I  found,  upon  inves- 
tigation, that  the  windows  had  fastenings  that  were  out  of  order, 
and  so  they  had  been  nailed  up  at  the  top,  in  order  to  keep  them 
closed,  and  Ihe  only  way  they  could  be  oixned  w^as  at  the  bottom. 
It  was  a  cold  night,  and  so  the  people  could  not  sit  in  the  i-ootii 
with  the  window  oi)en  at  the  bottom.  I  went  into  the  bedroom 
and  looked  at  the  window  there.  About  a  foot  from  the  window 
there  was  a  brick  wall,  extending  up  to  the  second  floor,  the  wall 
of  some  building  from  the  other  street  that  had  been  built  in. 
Bo  these  11  ])eople  had  no  op])ortunity  for  ventilation  whatever. 
I  have  found  in  almost  every  case,  wh^n  you  go  in  from  the 
fitix^et,  the  hall  is  almost  black.  In  some  cases  you  can  not  see 
at  aJl,  and  only  know  that  some  one  is  approaching  from  the 
-sound  of  footsieps;  after  you  have  been  in  the  halls  for  some 
time,  they  arom  very  dull  and  gloomy,  but  you  can  see  to  detect 
a  person  approaching;  but  they  are  too  dark  to  be  properly 
cleaned  and  cared  for.  The  tenanis,  in  going  to  the  sinks  in  the 
halls,  have  great  difficulty  in  caring  for  them,  and  in  avoiding 
spilling  the  water  on  the  floor.  We  find  many  cases  where  th<^ 
floors  are  wet  from  water  being  spilled  and  not  cleaned  up,  and 
it  is  pai-ticilly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  halls  are  so  dark.  The 
more  rect^nt  tenements,  those  constructed  within  the  las*^  15 
jeai-s,  are  provided  with  airshafts.  In  the  ordinary  tenement  the 
airshaft  is  literally  a  well,  extending  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof, 
and  the  windows  of  the  kitchen  of  these  houses  and  the  bed- 
Tooms  open  into  it  These  tenements  are  divided  into  apart- 
ments of  three  rooms  each,  one  room  opening  into  the  street  or 
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091  the  court  from  the  rear  apartment  and  the  kitchen  and  the 
bedrooms  opening  into  the  airshalt.  One  airshaft  lies  between 
two  adjoining  bouses,  and  the  windows  of  the  two  open  into  it 
One  of  the  great  evils  of  tenement-house  life  is  tlie 
pnblidty,  and  the  airshaft  adds  to  this,  not  only 
incieasing  the  intercourse  between  the  rooms,  but  between 
the  two  adjacent  houses.  The  bad  air  from  one  room  is 
poored  out  into  the  airshaft,  to  be  talten  into  the  other  rooms; 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  it  to  pass  out,  and  00  this  foul  air 
is  simply  circulated  from  one  apartment  to  the  other,  from  the 
bedrooms  ajid  the  kitchens  of  the  two  different  houses."  (8oe 
testimony,  Noveml>er  2^.) 

The  United  States  consus  report  of  the  slum  districts  In  New 
York,  on  two  different  sictious  of  the  city,  is  as  follows:  I^rst 
Starting  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Center  and  Worth,  along 
the  east  side  of  Center  to  Leonard,  along  the  south  side  of 
Leonard  to  Baxter,  along  the  east  side  of  Baxter  to  Canal,  along 
the  north  side  of  Canal  to  Center,  along  the  west  side  of  Center 
to  Hester,  along  the  south  side  of  Hester  to  Mulberry,  along  the 
east  side  of  ^lulberry  to  Spring,  along  the  south  side  of  Spring 
to  Elizabeth,  along  the  west  side  of  Elizabeth  to  Canal,  along 
the  south  side  of  Canal  to  Bowery,  along  the  west  side  of  the 
Bowery  to  Worth,  and  along  the  north  side  of  Worth  to  Center. 
Second.  Starting  from  the  northeast  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Broome,  along  Broadway  to  East  Houston,  along  the  south  side 
of  Houston  to  Elizabeth,  along  the  west  side  of  Elisabeth  to 
Prince,  along  the  north  side  of  Prince  to  Marion,  along  the  west 
side  of  ^farion  to  Spring,  hlong  the  north  side  of  Spring  to 
CroKby,  along  the  w^est  side  of  Crosby  to  Broome,  and  along  the 
north  side  of  Broome  to  Broadway.  The  total  population  on 
April  1,  1893,  was  28.008,  consisting*  of  5,012  families.  The  aver- 
age size  of  families  was  4.00  and  the  preponderating  families, 
five  persons.  Of  the  total  population,  12.434  were  reported  as 
w-age-earners — 2,261  earning  under  |5  per  week;  4,810,  between 
Sr,  and  110;  3,305,  flO  and  over;  and  2,0r^8  not  reported.  These  5,012 
families  occupied  5,582  tenements,  having  a  total  of  15.442  rooms. 
The  greatest  number  of  tenements  to  a  house  was  20;  the  per- 
centage of  families  living  in  one  room  5.62;  in  two  rooms,  44.55; 
and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  room,  2.14.  Only  138 
families  (1,888  persons)  were  living  in  apartments  have  bath- 
rooms. The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tenements  inside  was 
as  follows:  (1.)  As  to  light  and  air,  43,  excellent;  2,708,  good; 
1,848,  fair;  and  1.034,  bad.  (2.)  As  to  ventilation,  54,  excellent; 
2y373,  good;  1,843,  fair;  and  1,363,  bad.  (3.)  As  to  cleanliness, 
201,  excellent;  2,001,  good;  1,074,  fair;  and  1,457,  bad.    Of  27,027 
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persons  reported,  the  average  number  of  cnblc  feet  of  air  space 
in  sleeping  apartments  was  412  per  person.  Six  thousand  five 
lumdred  and  seyentj-«ix  persons  occupied  sleeping  apartments 
with  no  outside  window;  10,784,  sleeping  apartments  with  our 
outside  window;  and  9,560,  sleeping  apartments  with  two  out- 
side windows. 

For  these  accommodations,  84  persons  were  paying  weekly 
rent  under  |1;  2,030,  from  |1  to  |2;  1,775,  from  |2  to  |3;  99^ 
from  |3  to  {4;  182,  from  |4  to  |5;  97,  from  f5  to  fO;  57,  from  J6 
to  |7;  10,  from  |7  to  5f8;  7,  from  |9  to  |10;  28,  flO  and  over;  and 
304  not  specified.  Tlie  average  weekly  rentals  of  09.77  per  cent 
of  Ihe  total  5,582  tenements  was  befween  f2  and  |3  per  week. 

lilf.  Graham  has  furnished  to  the  committee  the  results  of  a 
reccDt  investigation  of  that  section  of  the  city  lying  between 
Housten  street  and  East  Fifth  street  on  the  north,  Essex 
street  on  the  east,  Hester  and  Canal  streets  on  the  south, 
and  Broadway  and  Bowery  on  the  west.  This  section  was 
chosen  because  there  was  tliere  a  concentration  of  three  dis- 
tinct nationalities.  He  found  that  the  fifteen  blocks  on  the 
north  were  inhabited  mainly  by  Hermans,  the  42  blocks  on  the 
south  almost  entirely  by  Bussian  and  Polish  Jews;  and  the 
remaining  blocks  by  Italians.  The  population  of  the  whole 
section  consisted  of  94,015  persons,  of  whom  16,891  occupied 
the  German  section;  49,359,  the  Jewish  section;  and  28.266,  the 
Italian  section.  Of  a  total  number  of  19,191  families  li\ing 
in  the  whole  section,  13,911  occupied  tenements  of  two  or 
three  rooms;  3,459  of  four  rooms,  while  only  626  occupied 
houses.  The  average  monthly  rental  paid  by  families  occupy- 
ing fixe  rooms  was  |21.39;  for  four  rooms,  515.38;  for  three 
rooms,  111.12;  for  two  rooms,  |7.86;  and  for  one  room,  (5.04. 
(See  Test.  November  23d.) 

In  tlie  class  of  tenement-houses  located  in  this  section  "there 
are  usually  four  or  more  families  on  a  floor;  the  halls  and 
staircases  are  naiTow  and  dimly  lighted,  and  the  bedrooms  are 
dark  closets,  ventilated  from  an  interior  well.  AM  to  this 
the  fact  that  12,244  lodgers,  usually  males,  form  part  of  the 
families  of  this  area,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
serious  a  menace  it  is  to  the  purity  of  family  life,  or  the 
decent  training  of  children.  We  select  a  typical  block  from 
each  of  the  Jewish  and  Italian  quarters.  By  n^ference  to  the 
map  it  will  be  observed  that  block  40,  lying  between  Delancy 
and  Broome,  Allen  and  Eldridge  streets,  contains  37  front 
and  one  rear  tenements  with  a  total  population  of  1,844,  or 
48.5  to  each  tenement.  In  the  Italian  quarter  in  Mott  and 
Spi-ing  streets^  we  have  the  following  returns:  Tenement  of 
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three  roomiy;  rent  $11  per  month;  husband,  wife,  fonr  daughters 
(eldest  18),  two  sons,  and  eight  male  lodgera;  total,  IG.  Tene* 
ment  of  two  rooms;  rent,  |8  per  month;  widow,  sou  and  nine 
male  lodgers.  Tenement  of  three  rooms;  rent,  |9  per  month; 
husband,  wife,  one  daughter  (age  18),  two  sons;  man-ied  lodger, 
wife,  three  daughters  (14  and  16),  one  son  and  four  young  i^en 
lodgers;  total,  15  pensons.  In  families  like  the  above,  unskilled 
laborers  earning  low  and  uncertain  wages  state  that  they  can 
not  pay  the  high  rentals  without  lodgers,  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  conditions  of  their  being  able  to  keep  a  roof  over  their 
heads."  (Social  Statistics  of  a  City  Parish,  by  Robert  Graham, 
pp.  4041.) 

As  it  requires  1,200  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  every  hour  to  each 
adult  for  good  health,  and,  in  many  cases,  apartments,  with 
a  total  capacity  of  not  over  2,600  cubic  feet,  accommodate  10 
and  15  people,  with  no  opportunity  for  a  supply  of  fresh  air,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  intelligence  or  a  semblance  of 
health  can  be  found  in  such  quarters. 

A  comparison  betw^n  the  rentals  of  tenement-houses  in  New 
Ywk  and  thoee^  of  European  cities,  shows  that  the  rents  here 
are  nearly,  if  not  more  than  double,  the  prices  paid  in  many 
of  the  European  cities  for  equal  accommodations.  The  com- 
mittee have  received  from  the  United  States  Consuls,  at  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Berlin  and  Brussels,  through  the  State 
Department  of  the  United  States,  full  reports  on  the  housings 
of  the  working  classes  in  those  cities.* 

In  London,  a  number  of  private  cori>orations  have  erected 
model  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  affording  superior 
accommodations  at  a  slight  increase  in  price  over  the  other 
tenements  in  the  same  localities.  The  Peabody  Trust  has  pro- 
vided for  the  artiean  and  laboring  poor  5,070  separate  dwellingB, 
consisting  of  11,273  rponm,  with  accommodations  of  bathrooms, 
laundries  and  wash-houses.  The  number  of  persons  accommo- 
dated on  December  31,  1893,  was  19,937;  an  average  of  3.9 
per  dwelling.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  head  of 
each  family  amounted  to  |5.90.  The  average  rent  of  each 
dwelling  was  Jl.lO  j)ev  week,  and  of  each  room  54  cents.  The 
Guinness  Trust  owns  1,875  tenements,  containing  3,705  rooms, 
accommdating  3,245  pei-sons.  The  average  weekly  rent  of  a 
tenement  is  99  cents  for  an  average  of  two  rooms  to  each 
tenement. 

In  Liverpool,  the  corporation  has  ere<»tod  on  expropriated 
uni^anitary  property,  what  are  called  "four-roomed"  cottages, 

•  since  thit  report  wu  prapwad,  a  report  firom  the  cooful-generml  at  Fvto  bee  been  recelvedf 
too  Ute  tar  1IM. 
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which  rent  from  $158  to  $1.50,  the  average  rental  being  ahont 
$1.45  per  week.  The  courthonees  which  these  dwellings  replace 
let  from  38  cents  to  88  cents  per  week,  and  front  houses  from 
$1  to  $1.25. 

In  the  city  of  Birmingham,  the  corporation,  nnder  the  Arti- 
sans' Dwellings  Act  purchased  43  aci^es  of  land  at  a  coiit  ^f 
$8  285,000.  "  On  a  portion  of  the  land  thus  accniired  and  form- 
erly occupied  hy  a  bhck  of  back  to  back  tenement**,  the  corpo- 
ration built  22  workmen*8  cottages  of  five  rooms  each.  They  cost 
$20,000,  were  equip|jed  with  the  best  sanitary  appliances,  and 
were  rented  at  $5.28  per  month,  without  loss  to  the  city.  After 
adding  25  per  cent,  for  rates  and  taxes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rental  is  not  half  what  would  be  paid  for  similar  accommoda- 
tion in  New  Yorf  (Social  Statistics  of  a  City  Parish,  by  Robert 
Graham,  p.  43.) 

In  Glasgow,  24.7  per  cent,  cf  the  total  population  live  in  houses 
of  one  apartment,  44.7  per  cent,  in  houses  of  two  apartments, 
and  16  per  cent  in  houses  of  three  apartments.  The  size  of  tjiie 
average  house  is  2.3  rooms,  each  occupied  by  2.04  persons.  The 
average  rental  is  $56.69  per  year  for  the  whole  city. 

The  report  of  the  consul  at  Brussels  on  the  subject  of  rentals 
contains  a  report  on  the  habitaitions  of  workingmen  made  to 
the  committee  of  patmnage  in  1890.  Tliere  were  at  that  time 
4.601  workingmen's  dwellings,  accommodating  19,284  families. 
The  number  of  famillos  occupying  an  entire  house  was  491;  3 
rooms,  1,371;  2  rooms,  8,058;  1  room,  6,978;  attic  lOom,  2,168; 
cellar,  200.  The  average  monthly  rental  fcr  one  room  was  $2.25; 
and  the  average  daily  income  60  cents. 

The  i*eport  of  the  consul-general  at  Berlin  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  condition  of  a  certain  part  of  the  working  classes  there 
Is  worse  than  in  any  other  foreign  city  from  which  a  report  has 
been  received.  Tlie  tendency  has  lieen  to  construct  high-priced 
apartment  houses  for  the  accommodatfon  of  people  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, while  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  has  received 
no  attention.  The  rental  for  cheap  lodgings  has  increased,  in 
consequence,  while  wages  and  salaries  have  fall:»n.  "An  averaj^e 
laborer  or  small  official  with  wife  and  child  should  have  from 
1,575  to  1,750  marks*  annual  income,  to  occupy  the  smallest 
quarters,  reckoning  his  rent  at  one-fifth  his  income.  The  aver- 
ai?e  daily  wage  of  an  adult  is  only  2.40  marks,  which  at  300 
working  dfiys,  a  very  favorable  conjunction,  giv(*a  but  720  marks 
annually.  Now  the  rent  of  one  room  and  kitchen  m  the  house- 
back,  whore  air  is  x)oor  and  often  foul,  is  reckoned,  average,  froiu 
230  to  270  marka    Bent  of  an  apartment  with  one  two-window 

•  ▲mark  li  eqiul  to  I0.S8SL 
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room,  one  one-window  room  and  klt(*hen,  315  to  350  marts.  "Ront 
of  an  apartment  with  one  two-window  front  i-oom,  one  one-win- 
dow  back  rooni,  corridor  and  kitchen,  averages  450  marks.  A 
workman,  wife  and  child  must,  therefore,  spend  about  315  to 
350  marks  annually  on  his  rent  alotie,  or  nearly  one-h&if  of  what 
he  makes  afi  an  average  wage  eaini^r.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that 
wife  and  children  must  work  to  help  pay  the  family's  way,  and 
any  small  floor,  bed  or  sofa  space  that  can  be  squeezed  out  is 
let  to  more  or  less  permanent  tenaut^  for  the  uighf 

From  these  reports.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  rents  are  ''on- 
siderably  lower  abroad  than  here,  yet  the  the  ratio  of  rentals 
to  inronie  is  nejirly  the  same;  and  the  amount  remaining  for 
living  expenses  is  much  greater  here,  owing  to  larger  incomes 


2.  RAVINGa 

The  results  to  be  obtained  from  an  examination  in  regard  to 
the  savings  of  the  working  classes,  it  must  be  stated  at  the  outset^ 
are  far  from  accurate  or  satisfactory.  The  natural  objection  to 
giving  information  of  this  character  has  made  it  impossible  to 
indude  tho  question  of  savings  in  the*  house  to  house  inspection 
carried  on  by  the  committee  in  the  investigation  of  tenements 
and  their  occupants,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  statistics  can  be 
giv(?n.  When  the  miserable  and  apparently  poverty-stricken 
condition  of  the  tenement  classes  in  certain  localities  is  con* 
sidered,  it  is  diflficult  to  understand  how  there  can  he  any  sur- 
plus over  the  daily  expenses  in  the  majority  of  causes. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Banking  Department  on  the  condition 
of  the  25  savings  banks  in  tlie  city  of  New  York  shows  that  on 
the  Ist  day  of  July,  1804,  there  wa.s  |344,248,314.02  due  depositor* 
an  817,685  open  accounts,  or  an  average  of  ?421.04  for  each 
account.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1804,  there  were 
137,550  accounts  opened,  and  145,811  accounts  closed,  a  falling 
off  of  8,261  depositors  for  the  year.  Tlie  total  deposits  received 
during  the  year  amounted  to  184,252,000.06,  and  tlie  total  amount 
withdrawn  |00,392,220.40,  being  an  excess  in  withdrawals  over 
deposits  of  |1 5,140,130.34,  or,  taking  the  total  number  of  accounts 
during  the  year  as  825,946,  an  average  decrease  to  each  account 
of  f  18.33.  The  excess  in  withdrawals  over  deposits  during  ttjis 
time  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  financial  depression  of  the 
country,  which  has  fallen  most  severely  on  the  wage-earning 
classea 

The  annual  report  of  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank,  Bowery  and 
Canal  street,  for  the  year  1803,  shows  that  from  49,574  deposits 
the  sum  of  13,856,527.52,  including  interest  credited,  averaging 
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177.79  to  each  de|>oeft,  was  recrived.  During  the  same  period  of 
time,  there  was  withdrawn  the  sum  of  |5,08S,IG2.G1,  avera^ng 
f90.71  to  each  withdrawal.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was 
held  by  the  trustees,  for  29,116  depositors,  the  sum  of 
|10,5G8,421.32,  averaging  1302.97  to  each  depositor.  The  number 
of  accounts  opened  during  tlie  year  with  new  depositors  was 
6,518,  the  greater  number  of  which  was  with  the  wage-eaniing 
classes.  Of  this  number,  9!).S  were  Americans,  and  the  re»t 
foreigners— 2,250  Russians,  823  Gennans,  900  Austiians,  700  Poles, 
139  Irish,  87  Italians,  and  010  miscellaneous.  Of  the  new 
deposits,  3,996  weie  in  sums  not  exceeding  f5;  8,840,  between  ?5 
and  flO;  10,434,  between  JIO  and  f20;  6,933,  between  f20  and  |30; 
8,081,  between  1130  and  |40;  3,993,  between  |40  and  fCO;  and 
1,296,  between  150  and  $00. 

The 'Bowery  Bank,  at  Bowery  and  Grand  street,  has  prepared 
for  the  committee  a  classification  of  new  depositors  residing  east 
of  Bowery  and  south  of  Fourteenth  street,  for  the  months  of 
October,  1893,  and  October,  1894.  During  October,  1894,  there 
were  445  new  accounts  oiK»ned,  aiggregating  |59,007,  or  an  aver- 
age of  J132.60  to  each  dei>ositor.  Of  these  new  depositors,  18l> 
were  reported  as  having  no  occupation.  During  October,  1893, 
there  were  260  new  accounts  opcnied,  aggregating  f47,394,  or 
an  average  of  $181.51  to  each  depositor.  Sixty- three  depositors 
wen»  reported  as  having  no  occupation.  In  most  cases  where 
no  occupation  was  given,  the  depositors  were  married  women. 
These  statements  include  all  depositors,  and  tlie  average  is 
Increased  to  some  extent  by  the  deposits  of  shopkeepers  and 
business  men,  but  the  majority  were  made  by  wage  camera.  It 
is  also  probable  that  some  of  these  new  deposits  were  trans- 
fenx^d  from  one  bank  to  another. 

A  new  agency  for  savings,  under  the  name  of  the  Penny  Provi- 
dent Fund,  has  established  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
where  small  savings  may  be  deposited  and  which,  in  many  cases, 
have  servfHi  as  a  nucleus  from  which  accounts  have  been  opened 
with  the  different  savings  institutions  of  the  city.  The  expenses 
of  the  society  are  maintained  entirely  by  subscnption,  but  as  thQ 
substations  ai-e  located  in  the  quarters  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions or  where  (here  is  no  charge  made  for  conducting  them,  the 
expensf^  of  the  society  are  small.  The  annual  rport  for  the 
year  ending  January  31, 1894,  shows  that  there  were  231  stiations, 
at  which  net  deposits  amounting  to  |17,542.87  had  been  received 
from  30,991  depositors.  On  December  31,  1894,  there  were  293 
stations  established  in  the  city,  at  which  |31,555.66  had  been 
received  fi-om  43,000  depositors.  The  fund  was  created  mainly 
for  childi^n,  but  it  has  been  found  that  adulta  are  availing  them- 
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strives  of  the  privileges  af  the  society.  "There  is  on  exhibition 
at  the  central  office  of  the  fund  a  frame  containing  eight  stamp 
cards,  which  represent  the  joint  savings  of  a  mother,  father  and 
six  children.  The  amount  thns  saved  is  |G3.  It  was  saved  in 
less  than  six  months,  and  deposited  in  a  savings  bank.  This 
family  had  nev.er  saved  a  cent  before." 

In  addition  to  the  savings  deposited  in  this  country,  ^large 
amounts  are  sent  abroad  annually,  by  persons  who  have  emi- 
grated from  Euroi>ean  towns,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  get 
definite  infoionation  in  this  particular.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
certain  localities  of  continental  Europe  derive  their  support 
almost  entirely  from  money  sent  them  by  former  residents,  who 
have  emigrated  to  America. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  a  new 
pawnshop,  under  the  name  of  the  Ppovidcuit  Loan  Society,  has 
been  organized,  with  a  view  of  providing  the  working  classes 
with  loans  on  pei-sonal  property  at  a  cooii^aratively  low  rate  of 
Interest,  and  an  opportunity  of  redemption  by  installment  pay- 
ments. The  society  began  business  on  May  21,  1894,  with  a 
capital  of  flOO,000,  and  after  six  months  of  active  operation, 
has  issued  a  special  report,  and  call  for  increase  of  funds  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  upon  its  capital.  Fi-om  May  31,  1804,  to 
November  30,  1894,  the  society  had  loaned  1100,040.50  on  12,280 
pledges.  The  total  amount  repaid  was  f  G.5,.*307,  on  4,404  pledges, 
leaving  outstanding,  November  30,  |120,73.'?.50,  on  7,702  pledges. 
The  average  amount  of  loan  has  been  f  15.87,  and  the  average 
amount  of  loan  redeemed  f  14.5.^,  leaving  the  average  amount  of 
loan  outstanding  f  16.G5.  The  interest  rate  has  been  reduced  by 
the  society  to  1  per  cent,  per  month,  and  no.  additional  charges 
have  been  made  for  tickebif  or  for  storing  goods,  or  for 
wrapping  or  hanging  them  up,  as  is  customary  with  other 
pawnshops.  On  a  capital  of  |25(),()00,  the  society  estimates 
a  net  prefit  of  f22,.500  yearly,  which  would  enable  the  pay- 
ment of  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital,  and  leave 
a  surplus  of  |7,500  to  be  applied  As  a  n^serve  fund  to  pro\ide 
for  losses.  The  report  states  that  it  is  difficult  tc  give  exact 
information  as  to  the  occupation  and  race  of  the  pledgors. 
"There  were  a  great  many  laborer,  mechanics,  small  store- 
keepers, etc.,  and  since  the  society  moved  in  its  new  quarters, 
with  a  special  women's  entrance;  the  number  of  women  cuh- 
tomers  has  greatly  increased.  Many  of  the  society's  customers, 
perhaps  the  majority,  were  Hebrews  from  the  lower  East  Side 
below  Houston  street  and  east  of  the  Boweuy." 

Miss  Woolfolk,  as  the  result  of  her  investigation  of  600 
faimilies  on  the  East  side,  testified  as  follows  before  the  com- 
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mfffee:  *A>nfyng  flie  Englmh  spealdnjr  i)eoplc  —  undor  this 
head  I  include  Americans,  English  and  Irish  —  the  average 
amount  that  could  be  expended  per  day  for  the  food  of  an 
individual  was  11.9  cents;  for  clothing,  3.3  cents.  Among  the 
Jews  —  Russian,  Polish,  Hungarian  and  Gennan  Jews,  inclu- 
sive—  the  average  daily  amount  expended  for  .food  per  indi- 
vidual was  9  cents;  for  clothing,  3  coiits.  Among  the  Italians, 
11  cents  for  food;  3.6  cents  for  clothing.  Among  tlie  Germans, 
10  c^nts  for  food;  and  3.3  cents  for  clothing.  The  Italians 
and  English  speaking  people  seemed  to  have  tlie  largest  amount 
to  expi»nd.  Among  the  Italians  this  does  not  Indicate  an 
increase  in  wagee.  For  nearly  all  the  Italians  I  investigated 
were  living  under  a  certain  co-operative  plan  of  housekeeping, 
several  families  living  together,  paying  their  rent  and  purchas- 
ing their  supplies  in  common.  In  this  way  they  were  able 
to  have  a  larger  amount  of  food  and  ampler  quarters  —  usually 
three  rooms  for  a  smaller  expenditure  of  money  by  the  indi- 
vidual family."  (Testimony,  November  23d.)  This  would  be 
an  average  of  13.8  cents  per  individual  expended  for  food  and 
clothing.  Applying  these  figures  to  the  results  obtained  by 
the  committee  from  the  inspection  of  a  particular  group  of 
houses,  Hhowing  an  average  family  of  3.7  i)ersons,  with  an 
average  income  of  |9.04  per  week,  and  expending  f0.91  i)er 
month  for  rent,  it  woold  leave  a  surplus  as  savings  amounting 
to  $168.50  per  year  for  each  family,  above  the  ex[)enditures  for 
rent,  food  and  clothing.  It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however, 
if  any  families  under  these  conditions  actually  save  such  an 
amount. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  annual  reports  of  the 
numerous  charitable  societies  throughout  the  city  are  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  number  of  penM)ns  who  not  only  do  not 
save  but  are  not  able  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  and  are 
the  objects  of  charitable  relief.  The  annual  report  of  the  Xew 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  for 
the  year  1804,  shows  that  18,230  cases  were  I'elieved  by  an  out- 
lay of  fG6,659.98,  and  5,627  applications  worthy  of  relief  were 
refeired  to  other  sources  of  relief.  During  the  year  that  has 
just  passed,  it  is  probable  that  many  cases  of  distrt^ss  were 
relieved  which  would  not  have  required  assistance  had  it  not 
been  for  the  hard  times.  During  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1802,  this  association  relieved  8,580  families,  consisting  of 
38,227  persons,  by  an  outlay  of  f  14,923.77.  In  other  words,  the 
number  of  casee  relieved  during  the  past  year  is  more  than 
double  those  relieved  in  1801-1802,  and  the  amounts  distributed 
more  than  four  times  aa  much.     The    annual    report   of    the 
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Chnrity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  ttie 
year  ending  January  9,  1894,  ©hows  total  disbui^aements  by 
the  society  amounting  to  |43,103.01.  "yhe  relief  granted  by 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  during  the  same  year  amounted 
to  fl77,513.89,  Including  all  expenses,  and  a  total  of  55,3u9 
persons  were  assisted  in  various  ways  by  the  organization  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  numerous  other 
secular  institutions  and  private  benefactions  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  expended  from 
the  various  sonrces  in  this  way. 

ADELBEBT  L.  BEYlfOLD& 
December  31|  1894. 
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Tenement-House  Fires. 

AN  INQUIBY  INTO  THE  NIBIBER  OP  TENEIifENT-HOUSE 
FIRES;  THE  DEATHS  AND  INJURIES  RESULTING  FROM 
THE  SAME  TO  OCCUPANTS  AND  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF 
FUiES  OCCURRING  IN  TENEMENTS  CONTRASTED  WITH 
THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FIRES  WHtOH  HAVE 
OCCURRED  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  FOB  THE 
YEARS  1884  TO  1894,  INCLUSIVE. 

The  subjoined  totals  showing  the  number  of  tenenic»nt- 
house  fires  which  have  taken  place  in  this  city  for  a  period  of 
11  years,  to  wit,  from  January  1,  18D4,  to  December  31,  1894, 
have  been  carefully  absti-acted,  under  my  direction,  from  the 
records  of  the  New  York  fire  department  They  contain  the 
following  facts: 

(1.)  That  177  people  who  were  occupants  of  these  houses  have 
either  been  killed  or  fatally  injured  as  a  result  of  tenement- 
house  fires. 

(2.)  Five  hundred  and  twenty-three  occupants  of  these  houses 
have  been  injured  in  consequence  of  fires. 

(3.)  Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  occupants  have  been  rescued 
from  fires  by  firemen.  In  regard  to  rescues  of  life  as  recof'ded 
by  the  department,  no  record  is  made  except  when  it  involves 
the  element  of  personal  risk  to  the  firemen  undertaking  the 
rescue.  As  a  matter  of  fact  rescues  are  constantly  being  made 
by  the  members  of  the  fire  department^  not  coming  within  the 
scope  of  its  ofiieial  cognizance,  and  indeed  were  it  not  for  the 
exercise  of  the  correct  and  instantaneous  judgment,  skill  and 
constant  vigilance  of  the  members  and  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  casualties  and  fatalities  resulting  from  tenement- 
house  fires  would  make  an  appalling  list.  As  it  is,  the  number 
of  lives  sacrificed  in  this  manner  are  due  to  causes  which  have 
been  brought  out  in  the  expert  testimony  of  those  experienced 
and  familiar  with  the  causes  of  tenement-house  fires  and  the 
character  of  these  fires.    The  predominating  cause  exists  in  the 
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etnicftiral  coiiflitfons  of  tliose  bulldin^^  These  struchiral 
defects  and  omissions  are  such  as  to  invite  the  almost  instane- 
ous  spread  of  f\ve  immediately  upon  its  outbreak  from  any  cause. 
Tbe  actual  origin,  frequency  and  character  of  fires  themselves, 
I  attribute  chi^y  to  sociological  conditions  under  which  such  a 
large  proportion  of  our  population  live,  and  indeed  broadly  I 
consider  fires  iii  tenement-houses  equally  a  problem  in  sociology 
03  much  as  I  do  a  matter  relating  to  the  art  and  practice  of  tire 
extinguishment  The  frequency  and  variety  of  causes  of  fire  in 
tenements  is  an  inevitable  condition,  following  upon  a  large  popu- 
lation of  not  the  highest  order  of  intelligence  densely  crowded 
iuto  habitations  of  the  prevailing  t^pe  of  tenement  structure. 

Th^  records  of  the  fires  occurring  in  this  city  for  11  years  past 
aggregate  a  total  of  35,848.  Of  these  19,059  or  53.18  per  cent, 
originated  in  tenement-houses.  From  an  enumeration  of  all 
classes  of  structures  in  the  city  in  1890,  and  a  calculation  of 
the  buildings  completed  since,  it  appears  there  are  126,000  build- 
ings, of  which  39,138,  or  31.06  per  cent,  are  tenement-housefi. 
Thus,  53  per  cent,  of  the  duty  performed  by  the  fire  department 
in  the  nmtter  of  fire  extinguishment  is  devoted  to  tenement- 
houses,  whereas  these  houses  constitute  only  31  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  buildings  at  risk. 

Seventy  i>er  cent,  of  the  entire  protection  extended  by  the 
depai'tment  to  the  lives  and  security  of  people  from  fire  in  this 
community  is  given  to  the  population  living  in  tenement-houses, 
this  being  the  percentage  of  ]X)pulation  who  live  in  tenements. 
The  fact  tliat  the  inherent  defects  in  the  co«nditions  of  tenement- 
house  construction  and  life  demand  so  much  of  the  strength  of 
the  dop^irtment,  exposes  certain  districts  in  the  city  to  the 
hazard  of  a  serious  fire  which  can  menace  the  safety  of  a  large 
area,  because  the  fire  companies  assigned  to  a  particular  station 
mny  be  absent  from  quarters  at  a  tenement  fire,  and  the  lire  com- 
panies left  in  quarters  to  respond  will  have  to  come  fronv  more 
distiamt  points.  These  are  technical  considerations  which  can 
not  be  detailed  here,  but  which  can  be  cited  to  illustrate  that  the 
tenements  demand  an  undue  proportion  of  fire  pl^>tection 
affoi'ded  and  maintained  by  our  authorities,  and  in  extending  this 
protection  it  is  liable  to  pennit  an  incipient  fire  in  more  danger- 
ous neighborhoods  and  structures  and  the  contents  of  the  sajne 
to  gain  such  headway,  as  to  constitute  a  great  danger.  It  is 
true  tlmt  the  saving  of  life  in  the  official  work  of  the  department 
is  recognized  as  overshadowing  the  claims  of  any  proi>ei'ty  which 
is  threatened  with  destruction,  but  the  fundamental  conditions 
which  permit  of  such  frequent  tenement-house  fires  need  correc- 
tion so  that  the  safety  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  city 
BKiy  not  be  so  often  menaced  from  the  causes  herein  pointed  out. 
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Thie  speclflo  recommendatfons  essential  to  tlie  fmproyed  wo* 
ditions  of  tenement-houBes,  having  in  view  the  minimum  danger 
froni  fire  and  the  safety  of  the  occupants  in  such  an  events  can  be 
briefly  summarized: 

First.  Tlio  complete  separation  of  the  cellar  from  any  other 
floors,  by  flrepi-oof  construction,  prohibiting  any  interior  com- 
munication between  the  cellar  and  up  stairs. 

Second.  The  wall  between  any  store  and  hallway  In  e  tene* 
ment-house  to  have  no  doorway  or  other  communication  between 
such  store  and  hallway,  except  the  same  be  fireproof  and  Boit- 
closing. 

Third.  Firepix>of  stairwaysi 

Fourth.  No  closet  for  storage  op  other  purposes  to  be  x)cr- 
mitted  underneath  any  flight  of  stairs. 

Fiflh.  Ample  flre  escapes,  of  proper  construction,  in  the  finnt 
and  pear,  leading  to  the  roof,  as  well  as  to  the  street 

Sixth.  Every  tenement  having  separate  op  party  wall  to  be 
required  to  erect  Independent  flre  escapes. 

Seventh.  Hallways  to  afford  ample  natural  op  artificial  ligbt 
at  all  hours,  day  or  night 

SIMON  BRENTANO. 

New  York,  January  15,  1895. 

FIRES  IN  TENEMENTS 

Tills  table  comprises  the  total  under  each  head  for  11  years, 
from  January  1,  1884,  to  December  31,  1894. 

Total  of  fires  in  tenement-houses 19,059 

Occupants  killed   177 

Occupants  injured    523 

Occupants  rescued   • •  025 

l^^remen  killed  3 

Firemen   injured    453 

Nimiber  of  flres  originating  in  cellar 1,910 

Number  of  fires  originating  in  bas^^uiont 1,451 

Number  of  fli^es  originating  in  firat  floor  ....  * 4.520 

Number  of  fli^es  originating  in  second  floor 3,747 

Number  of  flres  originating  in  third  floor 8.i^77 

Number  of  fires  originating  in  fourth  floor 2,136 

Number  of  flres  originating  in  fifth  floor 1,148 

Number  of  flres  originating  in  sixth  floor 104 

Number  of  fi  res  ori^nating  in  attic 40 

Number  of  fires  originating  on  roof 282 

Number  of  fii'es  originating  in  chimney 69 

Number  of  firt^  originating  in  awning  fires  •..•.•••••  209 
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Reports  on  Three  Typical  Tenement-House  Fires 

FIRE  AT  No.  12  SUFFOLK  STREET. 
Architect's  Report. 

This  structure  is  an  old-fashioned  five-story  tenement,  with  a 
frontage  of  25  feet  and  a  depth  of  about  70  feet  The  yard 
in  the  rear  is  25  x  30.  The  ground  floor  was  occupied  before 
the  tire  as  stores;  one  a  liquor  saloon  where  the  fire  originated, 
and  the  other  a  butter  and  eg;g  market.  Between  the  stores 
Is  u  long  dark  passage  three  feet  four  inches  wide,  leadin:^  to  tlie 
the  staircase  hall  in  the  middle.  This  passage  extends  to  the 
rear  of  the  buiUling  where  a  door  opens  to  the  yard  in  which 
a  school  sink  is  located.  Tliis  school  sink  occupies  about  50 
square  feet  of  the  yard  space. 

From  this  dark  hall  in  the  first  story  run  wooden  stairways 
two  feet  eight  inchea  wide  to  the  upper  stories;  on  each  floor 
are  apartJiients  for  four  families,  each  apartment  consisting  of 
a  ''living  room,"  11  feet  9  inchos  by  15  feet  3  inches,  lighted 
by  two  windows  in  the  outside  walls,  a  bedroom  S  feet  3  inches 
by  8  feet  0  inches,  lighted  by  a  window  2  feet  6  inches  wide 
and  3  feet  6  inches  high,  placed  in  the  hall  partition,  as  neor 
as  possible  to  the  ceiling,  and  a  kitchen  6  feet  by  11  feet  9 
inches  between  the  other  roonij*.  The  kitchen  receives  only 
borrowed  light  from  a  window  5  feet  by  5  feet,  placed  in  the 
partition  dividing  it  from  the  living  room,  and  by 
a  glazed  door  which  receivtM^  light  from  the  hall.  The 
entrance  door  from  hall  is  in  this  room.  Only  one  of  the 
three  rooms  receives  dirc^ct  air  and  light  from  the  outside; 
the  bedroom  and  kitchen  biding  dependent  upon  borrowed  light 
are  absolutely  void  of  any  mejins  of  obtaining  fresh  air.  The 
air  is  vitiated  by  lamps  and  oil  stoves  used  for  cooking  purixjses. 

The  upper  halls  are  lighted  by  a  skylight  in  the  bulkhead 
on  the  Poof  above  the  stairway  hall,  and  by  small  headlights 
over  the  hall  doore.  An  old  dumb-waiter  shaft,  2  feet  4  inches 
by  2  feet  6  inches  extends  to  the  top  and  communicates  wftli 
the  hall  of  each  story,  the  opening  being  closed  by  a  wooden 
duor.    This  elevator  shaft  had  not  been  in  use  as  a  dumb-waiter 
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fop  a  long  time,  but  was  utilized  by  the  tenants  as  a  place  to 
stow  tuUi,  ash  cans  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish.  The  elevator 
shaft  was  built  of  wooden  studs,  lathed  and  plastei^  oa  the 
outside  and  ceiled  on  the  inside  with  tongued  and  grooved 
boards  —  virtually  a  tinder  box  which  drew  the  flames  directly 
to  the   upper  stories. 

The  fleor  beams  are  light,  3  inches  by  8  inches,  placed  IC  inches 
from  centers,  with  a  single  floor  ou  top  and  lathed" and  plastered 
ceilings  below.  The  supporting  as  well  iis  all  minor  partitious 
are  hollow,  being  built  of  3  inchea  by  4  inches  studding,  lathed 
and  plastered  both  sides.  The  stairs  were  entirely  of  wood,  sup- 
ported oii  3  inches  by  6  inches  carriages  and  ceiled  on  the  soilits 
with  tongued  and  grooved  boards.  The  halls  were  also  wains- 
coted with  tongued  and  grooved  stuff  \eij  inflammable. 

The  ceiling  of  top  story  was  suspended  from  the  roof-beams, 
leavin^j  an  air-space  above,  which  increased  the  drau.s^hts. 

Tlie  brickwork  of  the  building  is  rough.  It  was  laid  tti  liine 
mortar  of  medium  quality.  The  mortar  used  in  pla^steriug  the 
walls  and  ceilings  is  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  and  peels  off 
at  the  slightest  occasion. 

There  are  three  Are  escapes;  one  in  Suffolk  street,  2  feet  G 
inches  by  12  feet,  with  ladders,  in  the  usual  way;  one  in  rear, 
2  feet  a  inches  by  C  feet,  with  ladders,  for  the  apartiii(?nts  over 
the  butter  and  egg  store,  and  one  2  feet  6  inches  by  12  feet, 
without  ladders,  to  be  utilized  by  the  inmates  of  the  apartments 
over  the  saloon  and  for  one  suite  of  apartments  in  the  adjoining 
house. 

The  basement  of  the  building  was  used  for  coal-bins  and 
ice  for  the  saloon.    No  damage  was  done  by  the  fire  there. 

The  only  plumbing  in  the  building  is  a  sink  in  each  kitchen 
supplied   with    cold   water. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  fire  started  in  two  places  simultane- 
ously—  in  the  front  and  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon  —  and  t^pread 
with  great  rapidity  into  the  liall  and  up  the  dumb-waiter  shaft. 
The  appearance  of  the  furniture  in  the  various  apartments 
shows  that  the  inmates  had  bai'ely  time  to  escape  with  their 
lives.  The  greatest  damage  was  done  by  the  fire  in  the  top 
stories,  the  furniture  in  the  lower  apartments  in  many  case« 
being  merely  blackened  by   smoke. 

William  Rutz,  a  bi-ight  boy  of  lo,  who  lives  with  his  parents 
in  one  of  the  i*ear  apartments  of  the  third  story,  says:  "Our 
family  consists  of  my  father,  Peter  Rutz,  38  years  of  age,  and 
mj'  mother,  Elizabeth  Kutz,  about  the  same  age;  myself  and 
brother,  Peter,  nine  years  old,  who  was  slightly  injured  on 
the  leg;  brother  Ohaiiie,   eight  years   old;  Eddie,  four  yeuj^ 


old;  my  sister  IJzzie  .nnd  the  baby,  and  my  little  cousin,  Lizzie 
Jaerger,  four  years  old,  who  was  lost  in  the  Are. 

"Many  blanie  father  because  he  did  not  save  my  cousin,  liizzie. 
He  tried  hard  to  get  her,  but  the  fire  got  so  quiclc,  he  couldn't 
get  in  there,  and  the  flames  came  out  of  the  windows  so  much 
that  no  one  could  get  on  the  fire-escapes  after  a  few  minutes. 
I  don't  know  how  we  all  got  out." 

The  fact  of  the  flames  spreading  so  rapidly  from  the  saloon 
han  given  grounds  for  belief  that  there  was  an  explosion  of  gas. 

Ill  the  bedroom  of  the  apartments  over  the  saloon  is  a  door 
which  reveals  a  passage  through  the  brick  wall  to  tlie  adjoining 
house — for  what  purpose  is  not  apparent 

Inspector's  Report. 

Five-story  double  tenement,  brick,  containing  18  apartments 
and  two  stores.  One  apartment  was  vacant  at  the  time  of  the 
lire. 

The  17  families  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  with 
boarders,  consisted  of  107  persons.  Of  these  there  were  54 
adults  and  53  children  under  14.  There  were  at  least  12  lodgers. 
Persons  14  years  and  over  are  reckoned  as  adults. 

Morally  the  house  was  excellent. 

The  inhabitants  were  hard-working  people. 

The  character  of  the  saloon  was  not  bad,  though  the  house* 
keeper  chai*ges  that  gambling  was  indulged  in  late  at  night 

PERE   ESCAPE& 

The  house  was  fitted  with  fire  escapes  both  front  and  rear, 
Those  on  the  front  extended  so  as  to  take  in  one  window  of  each, 
tenement  and  were  provided  with  a  fixed  ladder  that  led  from  the 
top  ftory  to  tlie  first  story,  whence  a  movable  ladder  could  Ik?  low- 
ered to  the  sidewalk.  The  uppermost  fire  escape  balcony  did  not 
I  connect  with  the  roof.  In  the  rear  were  two  sets  of  fire  escapes. 
One  of  these  was  built  outside  of  one  window  for  the  north 
rear  tenements  and  led  to  the  back  yard  by  means  of  a  movable 
iion  ladder  drawn  up  when  not  in  use.  This  ladder  was  in  its 
usual  position  at  the  time  of  the  fire  and  was  not  used,  though 
the  lower  fire  escape  was  crowded  with  men,  women  and  chil* 
dren  who  retiched  the  back  yard  by  jumping  into  feather-lx^ds 
thi-own  out  by  some  of  the  tenants.  This  series  of  escapes  did 
not  connect  with  the  roof.  The  other  fire  escape  was  without 
ladders^  but  communicated  with  the  next  houses 

T  a» 
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The  fire  raged  chiefly  In  the  south  portion  of  the  building  so 
file  north  tenants  weic  not  cut  oflf  by  the  flaoies. 

The  fire  broke  out  on  the  ground  floor,  and  if  the  tenants  in 
the  Bouth  apartments  had  passed  by  the  fire  escapes  to  tlio 
ground  in  order  to  escape  they  would  have  had  to  pass  directly 
through  the  flames,  which  blazed  through  lower  windows.  Thest* 
escapes  extended  to  the  adjoining  house  and  wei*e  not  provided 
With  connecting  ladders.  The  floor  of  each  flre  escape  balconv 
of  this  series  was  made  of  wooden  slats.  These  slats  were 
burned  away  on  the  second  and  third  stories,  leaving  the  escapes 
useless.  In  the  front  the  fire  escapes  were  free  from  obstruc- 
tions. In  the  day-time  the  bedding  was  generally  aired  on  them. 
On  the  north  rear  flre  escapes  a  few  articles,  such  as  cast-off 
mattresses,  small  cooking  utensils  and  one  or  two  small  boxes 
were  stored.  The  double  escape  was  badly  obstru^^ted.  In  two 
cases,  notably  on  the  third  floor,  fleeing  tenants  had  to  climb 
over  wash-tubs  in  order  to  reach  the  adjoining  building.  Escape 
was  at  flrst  prevented,  too,  because  the  neighboring  tenanU 
resented  the  intrusion,  not  understanding  the  seriousness  of  the 
.  occasion. 

PURNITITIIE. 

5lt  the  time  of  the  investigation  the  furniture  in  most  of  the 
l«neraents  had  been  removed.  Many  of  the  tenants  w<»n' 
desperately  poor  and  had  little  furniture  outside  of  the  pawn 
shop.  The  few  pic»ci^8  on  hand  were  crowded  into  the  front  or 
living  room.  Here  is  the  invi'Utory  of  oiu»  tenement,  second 
floor,  front  south:  Bureau,  sewing  machine  (tailor's)  four  feet 
long,  dininp^-table,  square  (four  feet),  lounge,  cot-bed,  four  chairs, 
two  mattroasea,  two  pillows. 

Tn  the  kitchen  a  cook  stove,  table,  oil  stove,  two  chairs,  ono 
box. 

In  the  bedi-oom  one  bed,  three-fourths  size,  with  two  mjit- 
tresees. 

Another  inventory  is  as  follows: 

Second  floor,  front,  north.— Tier  glawi,  reaching  to  ceiling; 
bureeu,  dining  table  (four  feet  square),  two  lounges,  one  cradle, 
one  bed,  three-fourths  size;  2  mattresses,  wire  spring  (oot),  eight 
chairs  (one  baby  chair),  lace  curtains. 

In  tho  kitchen  a  ccok  stove,  two  tables,  4  by  3  and  4  by  2,  oil 
•tove,  three  chairs. 

In  the  bedroom  one  bed,  three-fourths  size,  one  small  trunk, 
port4iMe  bathtub  (tin),  wash  boiler,  two  waBbboards  and  dcitiiing 
on  walls  and  in  closetSi 
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RENTS. 
Tlie  rente  were  as  follows  per  month: 

Saloon • |35 

MDk  store  27 

First  floor,  two  at  f  12,  and  two  at  f  11  46 

Second  floor,  two  f  11^50,  and  two  at  $10.50 44 

Tlilrd  floor,  two  at  |10.50,  and  two  at  f  10 41 

Foui-th  floor,  two  at  |9.50,  and  two  at  f 9 37 

Total  per  month  {230^ 

Total  per  year  ...•• |2J60 

One  or  two  of  the  tenants  were  in  arrears  one  month. 

PBOGRESS  OP  FERE. 

The  fire  hroke  out  in  the  aaloon.  Tenants  are  unanimous  in 
saying  they  were  awakened  by  an  explosion.  The  Are  spread 
to  the  rest  of  the  house  by  means  of  a  door  in  the  front  hall  and 
by  a  small  window  from  the  room  just  back  of  the  saloon.  This 
window  opeDS  into  the  middle  of  the  hall  leading  from  the  street 
It  is  directly  under  tlie  stairs  leading  to  the  second  floor.  An 
unused  dumbwaiter  is  nearly  opposite  this  window.  The  dumb- 
waiter was  roofed  in  at  the  top  and  in  it  the  tenants  stored  wash- 
tubs  and  other  articles  u.sed  but  occasionally.  This  shaft  was 
tlioroughly  burned,  especially  on  the  three  upper  floors,  and 
drub  {less  helped  to  conduct  the  flre  to  the  upper  stories.  Next 
to  the  saloon  and  the  living  and  sleeping  rooms  back  of  it,  the 
apartments  on  the  top  floor  suffered  most.  The  stairs  leading 
to  the  roof  were  burned  entirely  away,  and  that  part  of  the 
roof  directly  over  the  stairs,  called  the  "  bulkhead,"  fell  in.  The 
reiling  directly  under  the  roof  in  three  apartments  was  badly 
burned.  With  the  exception  of  the  ground  and  top  floors  the 
apartments  in  the  north  of  the  building  were  damaged  more  by 
water  than  by  flre,  though  the  latter  ate  its  way  into  the  inner 
dark  rooms  adjoining  the  stairs  and  halls.  These  rooms  were 
ventilated  by  small  windows  opening  into  the  halls. 

Only  one  person  was  seriously  injured  by  the  flre,  and  that 
person  was  the  little  girl,  named  Lizzie  Jaeger,  who  lived  with 
the  family  of  the  name  of  Rutz,  in  the  south  rear  apartment  of 
the  third  story.  Conflicting  statements  are  made  concerning 
the  reason  of  the  failure  to  rescue  her;  but  the  generally  accepted 
theory  is  that  Peter  Rutz,  the  head  of  the  family,  somewhat 
naturally  devoted  his  attention  to  the  saving  of  his  wife  and  Ms 
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own  children,  and  1>ecan0e  of  the  delay  caimed  by  climbing  over 
obetmiclions  on  the  Are  escape,  and  overcoming  the  senseless- 
resistance  offered  by  the  tenants  of  the  next  building,  was 
unable  to  start  to  return  after  Lizzie  until  the  fire  had  gained 
such  headway  that  the  way  wajB  cloeed  to  him  by  the  flames. 
The  little  girl  was  burned  to  death  in  the  bed  at  the  rear  of  the 
room  whose  windows  opened  on  the  fire  escaipe,  and  was  doubt* 
less  stupified  by  smoke  before  the  flames  reached  her.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  she  did  not  drift  fi'oni  natural  sleep  into  the 
unconsciousness  caused  by  the  smoke,  thus  escaping  knowledjre 
of  pain  or  suffering  completely.  The  attitude  in  which  her  body 
was  found  In  the  bed  indicates  that  she  made  no  attempt  wh^it- 
6vep  to  esciipe. 

FIRE  AT  No.  38  GOERCK  STREET. 

Architect's  Report. 

The  scene  of  the  flre  at  38  Goerck  street,  where  Rachel  Pessen 
lost  her  lafe,  is  a  five-story  brick  building  of  compamtively  recent 
construction.    It  is  25  feet  wide  and  60  feet  deep.    The  first 
floor  is  occupied  by  a  butcher's  shop  and  grocery  store.    On  the 
floors  above  the  first  story  are  apartments  for  four  families  on 
each  fioor.    The  front  apartments  contain  three  rooms,  while 
those  in  the  rear  have  two.  The  front  and  rear  apartments  are  con- 
nected by  a  door.  The  living  rooms  In  each  suite  receive  direct  light 
through  windows  In  the  outside  walls.    The  kitchen  in  the  front 
apartment  receives  borrowed  light  from  a  window  3  feet  4  inclu^ 
by  3  feet  10  inches  in  the  living-room  partition,  and  direct  light 
from  a  1  foot  8  inches  by  5  foot  casement  window  opening  into 
the  light  shaft  near  the  middle  of  the  building.    The  small  bt»d- 
rooim  of  the  front  apartment  receives  direct  light  from  the  light 
shaft  through  a  2  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  6  inch  window,  and 
additional  borrowed  light  from  the  staircase  hall  through  a  win- 
dow of  the  same  dimensions.    These  hall  v»'indows  are  plarf«i 
as  far  up  from  the  floor  as  possible  and  covered  with  a  steel-wire 
netting  to  keep  out  sneak  thieves.     The  kitchens  of  the  rear 
apailinents  are  lighted  by  a  1  foot  8  inches  by  5  feet  casement 
f^indow  in  the  light  thaft,  and  borrowed  \\%\\\.  from  the  stair- 
case hall  through  a  2  feet  G  inched  by  3  feet  Cinches  window. 
There  is.no  dumb-waiter  or  shaft  in  the  building.    The  plumb- 
ing in  the  building  consists  of  a  sink  supplied  with  cold  wjrter 
only,  and  one  water-closet  on  each  floor,  for  the  use  of  the  enrire 
four  families.    These  are  accessible  fmm  the  halls. 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  this  building  are  of 
good  quality  and  the  work  is  substantially  exeioated. 


Thf-  floor  beams  are  3  feet  by  10  feet,  placed,  about  13  inches 
on  centres,  and  are  of  safe  dimensions.  The  entire  work  is 
superior  in  many  respects  to  that  in  many  buildings  of  this 
class. 

There  is  a  fire  escape  in  the  rear  3  feet  by  12  feet  6  inches,  and 
one  in  front  2  feet  0  inches  by  10  feet  5  inches.  Each  is  accessible 
from  the  diffei^ent  apartments.  All  are  properly  equippc?d  with 
ladders. 

The  stairs  are  sulietautiially  cornstructed  and  are  well  sup- 
ported on  timber  carriages.  A  stairway  from  the  hall  in  the 
top  story  leads  to  the  roof,  and  is  lighted  by  a  window  in  the 
window  in  the  bulkhead. 

The  etair-case  hall  in  the  first  story  is  wainscoted  four  feet 
high.  In  the  other  stories  a  chair  rail  protects  the  plaster  walls. 
The  basement  is  used  for  coal -bins  and  lockers.  The  yard  in  the 
rear  of  the  building  is  14  feet  by  25  feot. 

The  firo  originated  in  the  rear  apartments  of  the  third  story 
occnpied  by  Jacob  Klein,  and  wa-i  caused  by  the  upsetting  of 
an  oil-stove  by  his  wife,  who  was  cooking  with  one  hand  while 
tending  a  child  wth  the  other.  It  is  said  that  the  woman  in  her 
fright  grabbed  the  blazing  oil-stove  and  threw  it  into  the  hall- 
way, where  the  strong  draught  from  below  fanned  the  flames 
and  soon  drove  them  through  the  entire  upper  part  of  the 
buibifng. 

The  tenants  in  the  first  three  stories  escaped  by  the  stairways 
to  the  tftreet.  In  one  of  the  upper  apartments  a  birthday  party 
was  in  progress.  Tlie  guests,  with  the  other  tenants  of  the  upper 
floors  rushed  to  the  roof  for  KMuge,  when  they  found  that  escape 
by  the  srtairways  to  the  street  was  cut  off  for  all  those  above 
the  floor  on  which  the  fire  started.  It  is  said  that  they  could 
not  have  passed  to  the  ground  by  means  of  the  tire  escapes  in 
the  rear  because  of  the  llames,  but  it  is  certain  that  if  they  had 
made  their  way  to  the  front  apartments  they  could  have  climbed 
out  on  the  front  fire  escapes  and  have  descended  to  the  ground  in 
safety.  At  no  time  did  the  fire  protrude  from  the  windows  in 
front  Even  after  it  had  been  extinguished  there  weiv  no  smoke 
marks  on  the  front  walls. 

Panic  stricken,  however,  they  went  to  the  roof.  The  building 
U  considerably  talU'V  than  those  on  either  side  so  iney  were  not 
able  to  escape  to  adjoining  buildings.  A  painter's  scaffold  hung 
in  fwnt  of  the  building,  and  many  of  the  refugees  from  the 
flames  succeeded  in  lowering  themselves  to  it.  It  hung  about 
seven  feet  below  the  overhanging  cornice.  From  this  scaffold 
they  were  with  difficulty  lowered  to  the  street  by  the  firemen. 
The  girl  who  lost  her  life  tried  to  jump  from  the  roof  to  the 
Bcaffold.  but  missed  her  aim,  and  fell  to  the  sidewalk  below. 
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TENEMENT  HOUSE  AT  38  GOERCK  STREET. 
Inspector's  Report. 

Pive-Btory  brick,  containing  16  tenementSi  with  two  stores 
and  living  apartments  on  gi'oand  floor. 

Total  popnlation  at  time  of  fire,  55.  Adults^  24;  obildren, 
16  and  under,  31.    No  boarders  in  the  house. 

Vacant  tenements,  six. 

One  family  occupied  store  and  one  tenement 

Only  two  of  the  front  tenements  were  occupied. 

rOl'ULATION  IN  DETAIT4. 

South  store  (grocery),  Jacob  Newman  and  wife,  8  children; 
tho  oldest,  a  girl  of  16;  next,  a  boy  of  14,  and  the  youngest^  boy, 
8  months. 

North  story  (butcher),  Jacob  Hulzer,  Philip  Rand  and  wife, 
child,  a  girl  of  nine.  Hulzer  has  recently  bought  the  store  of 
Band.  Band  is  to  move  this  week.  Hulzer's  family  not  yet 
arrived. 

Second  floor,  front  south,  Jacob  Newman,  as  above.  North 
vacant 

Second  floor,  rear,  south,  B.  Baldinger  and  wife,  and  five 
children;  oldest  girl,  11;  youmgest  boy,  eight  months.  Beav^ 
north,  Isaac  Green  and  wife,  and  one  child,  a  boy  of  (me  year. 

Third  floor,  front,  south,  empty;  north  front  empty.  Rear, 
south,  Louis  Klein  and  wife,  and  four  children;  the  oldest,  a 
girl  of  nine,  and  youngest,  a  boy  of  two;  also,  boys  of  six  and 
four.  Bear,  north,  Kramer  and  wife,  and  two  children,  boy 
of  three  and  boy  one  year  old. 

Fourth  floor,  front,  south,  empty;  fi'ont,  north,  empty.  Rear, 
south,  Max  Spitz  and  wife,  and  one  child,  a  boy,  one  year  old. 
Bear,  north,  Isaac  Haberman  and  wife,  and  three  children;  the 
oldest  a  girl  of  11;  the  youngest,  two  years  old. 

Fifth  floor,  front,  south,  vacant.  Front,  north,  Isaac  Polinski 
and  wife,  and  one  child  a  boy  of  three  years.  Bear,  south, 
Joseph  Beckman  and  wife,  and  one  child,  a  girl,  14  months. 
Boar,  north,  Adolph  Kitzler,  wife  and  flve  childi^en;  the  olde«it, 
a  girl  of  13;  youngest,  a  boy  of  one  year. 

BENTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Store,   soutti 121  00 

St«?e,  north    21  00 

Second  floor,  front,  two  tenants,  at  |11 22  00 

Second  floor,  rear,  two  tenants,  at  (8... »  16  00 
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Third  floor,  front,  two  tena-nts,  at  |10 |20  00 

Third  floor,  rear,  two  tenants,  at  |7.50 15  00 

Fourth  floor,  front,  two  tenants,  at  f  10 20  00 

Fourth  floor,  rear,  two  tenants,  at  |7 14  00 

Fifth  floor,  front,  two  tenants,  at  $9.50 19  00 

Fifth  floor,  rear,  two  teaiants,  at  $6.60 IS  00 

Monthly  rental $18100 

Yearly  rental   .• $2,172  00 


The  population  of  the  honse  was  made  np  chiefly  of  Polirii 
and  Bussian  Jews.  The  majority  of  the  men  were  tailors;  one 
la  employed  in  a  Brooklyn  sugar  refinery,  one  in  a  briar  pipe 
manufactory. 

Three  (rf  the  tenants  carried  insurance  on  their  furniture; 
one  of  these  was  Louis  Klein,  in  whone  apartment  the  fiie 
started. 

The  rear  tenements  on  the  three  upper  floore  were  practically 
bunied  out.  The  front  texfcementa  were  damaged  chiefly  by 
water.  The  north  front  tenement  on  the  top  floor  was  dam- 
aged but  little. 

The  woodwork  of  the  hoJl  and  rear  rooms  is  badly  charred. 
The  stairs  leading  to  the  top  floor  are  partly  burned  away. 
Those  leading  to  the  roof  are  entirely  gone.  The  bulkhead  did 
not  tall  in,  though  it  ki  badly  burned. 


FIREEBOAPEa 

Fire  escapes  are  at  both  the  front  and  tear.  Those  In  front 
take  in  two  windows,  one  of  each  tenement,  and  lead  to  the 
gi\)und  by  laddei«.    They  do  not  connect  with  ix^t. 

Vl\e  fire  escapes  in  the  rear  talce  in  all  four  windows  and  also 
lead  to  the  ground  but  do  not  connect  with  the  roof.  If  the 
families  above  the  floor  where  the  fire  started  had  attempted 
to  escape  by  means  of  the  rear  fire  escape  it  may  be  questioned 
if  they  could  have  done  so  without  being  burned.  Caught  on 
the  top  rear  escape  with  the  flames  below  them,  their  predica- 
ment would  have  been  lamentable.  In  a  panic  everybody  ruahed 
to  the  roof,  Ignoring  the  fire  escapes  at  the  front,  and  were 
lowered  by  means  of  a  painter's  scaffold  whloh  happened  to  be 
on  the  front  of  the  building; 
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BENDmO  IN  THE  ALARM. 
A  delay  of  fi-om  five  to  10  minutes  occuri^d  before  an  alarm 
was  Bent  in.  As  near  as  can  be  learned  the  alarm  wae  rung  :n 
by  «K)mebody  not  living  in  the  house.  A  card  tacked  to  the 
fmnt  hall  or  street  door  on  the  inside  told  where  the  nearest 
alarm  box  was  located,  and  how  to  ring  it.  But  none  of  the 
tenants,  not  even  the  housekeeper  or  any  of  his  family,  knew 
ev(^n  after  the  fire  'where  the  nearest  or,  in  fact,  where  any  fire 
alarm  box  was  situated.  The  day  being  wai-m  the  front  hall 
door. was  open,  the  card  consequently  being  hidden  from  sight. 

RAPIDITY  OF  THE  FIRE. 

During  the  short  time  in  which  the  fire  raged  ft  galneil 
terrific  headway,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  charred,  and  in  some 
cases,  wholly  burned  interior. 

The  windows  in  Mi«.  Klein's  apartment  where  the  fire  started 
from  an  overturned  oil  ©tove  were  open  wide  from  the  top. 
When  she  rushed  out  with  her  cliild  she  left  the  door  of  her 
tenement  wide  open.  The  tenants  of  that  floor  instead  of  fol- 
lowing Mrs.  Klein  to  the  street  by  means  of  the  staire  made 
for  the  roof  and  undoubtedly  left  the  door  leading  to  the  roof 
open,  also  the  doors  of  their  own  deserted  apai'tments.  This 
latter  fact  is  evident  because  the  vacant  tenements  in  front,  th«3 
doors  of  xi'hioh  were  closed  and  in  most  cases  locked,  were 
scarcely  burned  at  all. 

Though  the  fire  reached  the  airshaft  on  the  south  it  made 
little  or  no  headway  in  that  direction.  Its  couiiae  followed  the 
stains  leading  to  the  roofc 

LOCATION  OF  WATER-SINKS  AND  CT/)SETS. 

Water  was  draMm  from  a  sink  in  the  hall  on  each  floor.  This 
sink  is  about  midway  in  the  hall  and  one  sink  was  used  by  four 
familit»s.  There  are  no  sinks  in  any  of  the  tenements  except 
the  two  on  the  ground  floor  in  the  rear  of  the  stores. 

The  water-closet<s  are  located  at  the  rear  end  of  the  hall  m 
each  floor  except  the  first.  The  families  in  the  two  ground  tene- 
ments depend  on  one  closet  in  the  yard. 

Tenants  took  turns  in  keeping  halls,  staii^  and  closets  cleoB^ 
in  periods  of  a  week  at  a  time. 

THE  ROOF  AS  A  PLiVCE  OF  REFUGE. 
Tenants  wei-e  accustomed  to  dry  their  clothes  on  the  roof,  and 
In  hot  weather  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  upper  floors  were 
accustomed  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  night  on  the  roof, 
some  going  so  far  in  the  hottest  nights  as  to  sleep  therei 
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It  waa  somewhat  natural,  therefore,  that  the  panic-stricken 
population  of  the  upper  floors  should  flee  in  that  familiar  direc- 
tion—  the  opposite  one  from  which  the  smoke  and  heat  was 
coming  —  rather  than  trust  themselves  to  the  uncertain  and 
strange  five  escapes.  Then,  too,  the  smoke  was  rolling  up  through 
the  rear  fire  escapes,  and  the  danger  below  seemed  great 

HOW  THE  PmE  STARTjPD. 

Mrs.  Klein  describes  the  origin  of  the  fire  as  follows: 

"We  were  all  down  on  the  sidewalk  during  the  afternoon.  I 
went  upstairs  with  my  2-year-old  boy  to  get  supper.  I  set  him 
on  the  cooking  table  and  lighted  the  oil  stove.  Just  then  the 
boy  leaned  over.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  fall.  As  I  jumped  to 
catch  him,  a  knife  in  my  hand  knocked  over  the  oil  stove,  which 
was  on  top  of  the  cooking  stove. 

"  I  saw  the  oil  running  out,  and  it  took  fire  at  once.  I  grabbed 
my  boy  by  the  arm  and  rushed  out  into  the  halls  with  him, 
calling  *  fire '  at  the  same  time.'' 

Mrs.  Klein  says  she  left  the  boy  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and 
went  back  to  put  out  the  fire.  When  she  reached  the  door  the 
sofa  near  the  door  was  in  flames,  and  the  whole  floor  seemed  to 
be  on  fire.  Scattered  around  the  room  were  five  wood  chairs, 
besides  the  rocker  in  the  southeast  comer. 

In  the  bedroom  was  a  three-quarter  bed,  piled  high  with  mat- 
tresses, which  were  spread  on  the  floor  in  the  living  room  or 
kitchen  at  night  The  baby's  caib  was  also  in  this  room,  together 
with  one  trunk  and  most  of  the  best  clothes  of  the  household. 


MADI30N  STREET  TENEMENT-HOUSE  FIRE. 

This  building  is  what  is  called  a  modern  six-story  "doable- 
decker,"  ou  the  "  dumb-bell  plan,"  built  on  an  ordinary  city  lot, 
25x100. 

In  the  basement  are  two  apartments  in  front,  of  four  rooms 
each,  with  a  long  corridor  three  feet  wide  and  43  feet  long  lead- 
ing to  the  staircase  hall  in  the  middle,  where  are  located  the 
dumb-waiter  and  water-closets,  with  coal-bins,  pump-closet  and 
heater-room  for  furnace,  which  heats  the  halls. 

In  tlie  n[)i)er  stories  there  are  two  apartments  of  four  rooms 
each  in  front,  and  two  apartments  of  three  rooms  each  in  the 
rear,  with  a  stairway  leading  to  the  roof,  and  a  bulkhead  ovei' 
the  upper  flight,  in  the  usual  way. 

The  fire  originated  in  the  kitchen  of  the  left,  front  basement 
apartment,  and  was  caust»d  by  upsetting  an  oil  stove,  which, 
T  30 
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perhaps,  may  hare  exploded.  The  fire  went  out  through  the 
kitchen  door  and  hieadlight  into  the  corridor,  and  found  its  way 
into  the  staircase  hall  and  dumb-waiter  shaft,  and  immcdiatelv 
grew  into  a  tornado  of  flames  and  spread  through  the  upper 
apartments  and  hall,  burning  off  the  bulkhead  and  making  wreck 
of  all  inflammable  materials  in  its  way.  The  course  of  the  flamee 
is  indicated  by  the  arrows  on  the  plans  and  section.  The  child 
was  smothered  in  the  kitchen  where  the  fire  started. 

NOTES. 

The  doors  to  nearly  all  the  apartments  in  the  upper  stories  iu 
the  Ticinity  of  the  halls  were  charred  and  blackened,  and  so 
Intense  was  the  heat  from  the  flames  which  poured  out  the  hall 
windows  into  the  easterly  light  shaft,  that  the  window  sills  and 
lintels  were  cracked  in  some  cases. 

The  rapidity  with  which  flre  spreads  in  this  "new  style  of 
apartments,"  with  its  numerous  light  shafts,  dumb-waiter  shafts 
and  halls,  leads  one  to  pause  and  consider  whether  we  are  really 
improving  the  old  order  of  things  or  not.  It  is  true  we  secure 
light  and  better  ventilation,  but  at  what  risks ! 

The  writer  has  seen,  within  two  days,  two  examples  of  the 
old-style  tenement,  without  light  shafts  or  dumb-waiter,  when* 
fire  originated  in  the  basement  and  burned  out  the  entire  con- 
tents of  each,  without  damaging  the  upper  floora 
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Fireproof  ConstruetioiL 

To  the  Members  of  the  Tenement-House  Commiesum: 

Geutlemen. — ^I  beg  leave  to  hand  to  you,  herewitih,  a  number  of 
plans  and  estimates  made  by  the  well-known  architect,  Mr.  David 
W.  King,  under  the  supervision  of  the  writer,  showing  the  cost 
of  fire-proof  confitniiction  of  tenennent-houses. 

The  mass  of  testimony  adduced  at  the  public  hearings  of  the 
tenement-house  committee  has  demonstrated  very  forcibly  the 
danger  from  fire  and  the  large  fatality  attending  fires  in  tene- 
ment-houses, and  points  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  to  the 
great  advantage  to  be  gained  from  fireproof  construction  in  such 
buildings.  To  this  end  we  have  had  careful  estimates  prepared  by 
Mr.  David  W.  King,  embracing  the  entire  question  of  fireproof  con- 
struction and  its  possibilities,  a  summary  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  accompanying  papers.  These  figures  have  been  prepared 
from  specifications  carefully  drawn,  and  from  bids  made  under 
the  contract  adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
and  the  Western  Institute  of  Architects,  which  is  the  contract 
nsually  used  for  such  purposes.  The  result  is  very  gratifying 
and  encouraging,  showing  clearly  that  it  is  as  cheap,  if  not 
obeaper,  in  the  end  to  oanatruct  a  fire-proof  building,  than  one  of 
the  ordinary  structures  with  wooden  interiors  of  the  present 
type. 

Five  plans  were  selected  from  th^se  on  file  at  the  department 
of  buildings,  as  representing  five  average  types  of  tenements 
located  in  various  sections  of  the  city,  two  on  the  east  side  and 
three  on  the  west  side,  and  the  value  of  the  land  duly  appraised 
by  two  well-known  appraisers,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Charles 
GHffin. 

We  have  adopted  llie  ordinary  form  of  fii'epix>ofing  with  siteel 
beams,  filled  in  with  terracotta,  flat  arches  laid  in  cement.  We 
have  had  these  plans  inspected  by  an  engineer  connected  with 
the  department  of  buildings  in  order  to  be  certain  that  they 
oomply  with  all  requirements  of  said  department,  and  he  pro- 
nounces them  thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  cost  of  fireprooting 
materials  has  been  reduced  in  the  last  10  years  35  per  cent,  while 


«teel  beams  hare  superseded  iron  at  half  its  fonner  cost,  thus 
bringing  the  cost  of  such  construction  to  a  very  low  figure,  and 
it  seems  improbable  that  these  materials  will  increase  in  cost  to 
any  greater  degree  than  will  lumber  or  materials  used  in  the 
average  construction  now  in  vogue  in  tenement-houses.  The 
cost  of  erecting  a  fireproof  building,  taking  the  five  plans  ustnl 
will  average  but  little  more  than  10  per  cent,  over  that  of  a 
building  with  wooden  beams,  lath  and  plaster,  ceilings  and  walls, 
deducting  this  neceesaiy  increase  for  fireproof  construction  for 
the  first  floor  as  now  required  by  law.  In  considering  this 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  tenement  building,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  the  lot  is  in  many  cases 
SB  mucli  as  that  of  the  building,  thus  reducing  the  increased 
percentage  of  cost  on  the  entire  investment  to  only  five  per  cent* 

Taking  the  five  tenements  which  we  have  selected  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  claas,  we  find  that  the  advantage  of  such  a 
structure  to  tiie  investor  is  so  apparent  that  it  would  appear 
to  more  than  counterbalance  the  slightly  increasad  cost  of  con 
«truction;  for  i^ith  the  fireproof  building,  we  have  a  permanent 
and  durable  hou«e  which  will  last  for  years  with  a  minimum  of 
repaira.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  such  a  building  would  more 
than  return  the  intei^eet  on  the  increased  cost,  in  the  saving  of 
insurance,  repairs  and  improvements.  The  advantages  are 
many  to  the  tenants,  such  as  safety  from  fire,  freedom  from  ver- 
min and  insects,  and  the  slight  opportunities  for  the  spread  of 
eoDuigion  and  the  accumulation  of  filth,  which  is  so  easily  har- 
bored in  the  cracks  or  absorbed  in  the  woodwork  of  an  ordinary 
building.  The  solid  partitions  between  the  apartments  would 
add  materially  to  their  privacy  and  prevent  the  transmission  of 
sound  from  one  apartment  to  another.  Kuch  advantages  would 
no  doubt  be  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  keeping  such  apart- 
ments more  constantly  filled  with  desirable  tenants,  and  at  the 
same  rental  the  gross  income  from  the  house  would  be  thus 
increased  (by  a  decrease  of  defaults  and  vacancies)  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  landlord  on  account  of  its  attractiveness  to  tenajits. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  bids  for  special  firepiH>of  construc- 
tions, some  of  which  have  not  been  more  than  3  per  cent.  In 
excess  of  the  cost  of  the  average  wooden  building,  and  we  have 
had  an  offer  from  a  very  reliable  firm  of  builders  to  construct  a 
^reproof  tenement  n«ing  our  ]>lans  and  bidding  on  standard  fire- 
pTX)of  constniction  for  8  per  cent,  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
wooden  building.  ^Tiile  the  committee  has  not  deemed  it  wise 
to  adopt  or  recommend  any  plan  for  special  fireprcof  con<?truc- 
tion  without  further  investigation,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
it  will  yet  be  possible  to  erect  a  steel  frame  building  at  abont 
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the  same  cost  bb  a  wooden  one.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
tenement  of  the  future  should  not  be  thus  constructed  to  the 
niutmil  advantage  of  the  owner,  occu^pant  and  the  public  welfare. 

All  the  bids,  'forms  of  contracts^  specifications,  bills  of  mate- 
rial, etc.,  from  which  theee  estimates  were  made,  covering  seveml 
hundred  pages,  and  much  too  voluminous  for  publication  in  full^ 
BXi  on  file  with  the  committee. 

Binee  preparing  this  report,  the  writer  has  submitted  its  sub- 
stance to  one  of  the  largest  tenement-house  owners  in  New  York^ 
who  thojoughly  agi^ees  with  all  said  herein,  and  says  that  he 
would  always  pay  10  per  cent,  more  for  a  fireproof  tenement- 
house,  or  would  willingly  invest  this  additional  sum  to  secure 
this  class  of  building.  He  spoke  from  his  own  experience  of  the 
ftict  that  dry  rot  frequently  exists  in  beams,  necessitating  very 
large  expenditures  for  repairs  and  new  floors,  sometimes  before 
the  building  has  arrived  at  any  great  age. 

Several  other  real  estate  men  who  are  familiar  with,  or  handle 
large  amounts  of  tenement-house  property,  were  also  consulted, 
and  all  agreed  that  theee  suggestions  were  of  the  most  valuable 
character,  and  that  if  the  cost  would  only  be  so  far  inertni8i*d 
as  above  stated,  the  owner  would  in  every  case  find  it  to  his 
actual  financial  advantage  to  put  wp  such  a  building. 

While  these  eetimiites  may  be  considered  rather  low  by  per- 
fwns  unfamiliar  with  tenement  property,  still  we  believe  that 
under  actual  comx)etition  for  buildin«>«  of  this  class,  even  better 
prices  may  be  obtained.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  if  firepix)of 
tenements  come  into  vogue,  after  a  little  more  experience  in 
handling  materials  and  in  making  plans  for  such  structures,  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  will  certaiidy  come  within  the  figures 
mentioned. 

The  undersigned  believes  tihat  fireproof  construction  will  usher 
In  a  class  of  tenements  that  will  do  more  to  reduce  the  death- 
rate  t^an  any  recommendation  possible,  or  any  regulation  In  the 
power  of  the  health  department 

Bespertfnlly, 

W.  D'B.  WASHINGTON. 
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REPORT  pP  THE  COMPARATIVE  COST  OP  ORDINARY  AlID 
PIREPROOP  CONSTRUCTION  IN  TEl^EMENTS. 

llUiMrated  hy  Five  Examples  of  Ilousee  Erected  in  Different 
Pa/rU  of  New  York  city. 

Complete  specificationg  have  been  written  and  careful  calcnln- 
tions  made  of  the  most  economical  distribution  of  the  iron  beams 
required  to  support  the  floors  and  partitions  in  each  building  — 
and  detailed  estimates  of  different  branches  of  the  work  have 
been  prepared  and  appraisements  of  the  ground  in  each  case 
have  been  obtained  from  qualified  men  in  that  particular  respect. 

The  cost  of  eech  building  is  estimated  as  a  non-flreproof 
stnicture  as  a  basis,  and  the  increase  for  partial  fireproofing 
and  a  complete  fireproof  building,  have  been  obtained.  The 
system  of  fireproofing  which  has  been  estimated  upon,  is  the  one 
most  common] V  used  in  good  ^x)rk,  viz.:  steel  beants,  filled  in 
with  terra-cotta;  flat  arches,  leveled  with  concrete,  and  three- 
Inch  porous  terra-cotta  partition  blocks  laid  in  cement  mortar. 
The  finished  floors  aj^  nailed  to  wood  strips,  bedded  in  the  level- 
ing cement 

The  stairs  have  rolled-steel  carriages,  cast-iron  risers  and 
slate  treads,  neat  wrought-iron  ballnsters  and  rails  and  wooden 
hand-raila 


PRICES  OP  MATERIALS. 

The  density  of  steel  is  about  2  per  cent,  heavier  than  iron,  and 
is  25  per  cent,  stronger. 

The  price  of  iron  set  in  18S4  was  four  cents  per  pound. 

The  price  a.t  the  present  time  is  two  cents  per  pound  set 

The  price  of  labor  does  not  vary  much. 

General  building  materials  are  from  15  to  20  per  cent  less 
than  in  1884. 

Fireproofing  materials  are  35  per  cent,  less  than  in  1884, 
and  25  per  cent,  less  than  in  1889. 

In  reference  to  the  method  of  steel  skeleton  construction,  it 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  leading  architects  and  engineers. 
From  the  fact  that  it  has  been  used  successfully  in  large  office 
buildings,  is  suflicient  proof  that  it  can  be  used  on  a  smaller 
scale  quite  as  safely,  and  with  economy.  The  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  increased  width  of  rooms  in  narrow  city  lots  and 
the  possibility  of  constructing  fireproof  tenements  within  a 
reasonable  limit  of  increase  of  expense,  above  the  old  method, 
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flibonld  lie  encouraged.  It  ni'eds  no  argnmentfi  to  show  tiiat  tene- 
ments should  be  vermin-proof  as  far  as  possible.  This  can  only 
be  «*eui^  by  fireproof  construction. 

I  have  made  nb  allowance  fop  reduction  in  the  rates  of  insur- 
ance, which,  of  course,  would  bring  the  estimates  a  fraction  lower. 

By  way  of  suggestions  for  improvements  in  tlie  plans  of  tene- 
ments, I  should  favor  in  the  case  of  "double-deckers"  or  tene- 
ments of  that  class  —  that  they  should  not  be  composed  of 
more  than  ihree  rooms;  and  that  the  front  and  rear  parts  of 
such  buildings  should  be  separated  as  much  as  possible  so  as 
to  secure  a  very  large  op(»n  light  shaft  or  court,  in  which  fire- 
proof stairs  could  be  placed,  connected  by  fireproof  open  bal- 
conies, as  has  already  been  suggested  before  the  sessions  of 
the  committee. 

The  water-closets  should  be  made  fire  and  vermin-proof,  and 
placed,  if  possible,  outside  the  living  rooms. 

There  should  be  no  plumbing  fixtures  in  the  living  apart- 
ments, except  a  sink  supplied  with  cold  water,  with  traps  ana 
pipes  exposed  to  view,  l^ie  inclosed  or  boxed-in  plumbing  work 
in  tenements,  is  an  abomination;  and  only  a  receptacle  for  filtlu 

One  ease  is  known  to  the  writer,  where  a  family  of  Polish 
Jews  had  dressed  their  poultry  in  their  living  rooms  and  threw 
the  entrails  into  the  little  closet  which  inclosed  the  sink,  where 
it  lay  festering  in  mid-®imimer.  The  strangest  part  of  this 
case  is,  that  the  family,  witihout  exception,  living  in  such  a 
fetid  atmosphet^  seemed  perfectly  healthy. 

Bathing  facilities  should  be  provided  for  each  tenement-house 
of  six  families  or  more,  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  with 
separate  compartments  for  men  and  women.  There  should  be 
a  plunge  tank  for  the  children,  and  other  facilities  for  adults. 

A  cast-iron  bath-tub  or  tank  painted  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  most  appropriate,  as  it  is  cheap,  and  would  stand  rough 
usage. 

I  believe  that  the  question  of  instruction  is  one  Important 
factor  which  should  not  be  hidden  from  sight  These  people 
•liotdd  be  taught  how  to  live  and  keep  clean. 

DAVID  W,  KINO, 
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OOMPABATIVE   COST   OP  TENEMENTS. 

Plan  No.  472. 

This  building  Is  the  middle  house  of  a  group  of  three  tene- 
ments located  at  Nos.  246-248  and  250  West  Tliirty-eighth  strec^t. 
New  York,  on  a  plot  of  ground  75  feet  by  98  feet  0  inches.  The 
dimensions  of  the  middle  lot,  No.  248,  being  23  feet  by  98  feet  9 
inches.  This  building  is  five  stories  in  height  above  tlie  base- 
ment, and  comprises  three  apartments  of  four  rooms  each  on 
every  floor,  giving  accommodations  for  15  families,  and  janitor's 
apartments  in  the  basement. 

The  basement  is  8  feet;  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
stories  are  10  feet  high  in  the  clear.  The  fr<mt  of  the  buildinj; 
to  the  top  of  the  second  story  window  sill  course  Is  faced  with 
limestone  rockfaced. 

Above  the  second-story  window-sill  course  the  building  is  faced 
with  pressed  brick  trimmed  with  fine  cut  stone.  Cornice  of  gal- 
vanized iron.  The  rear  and  side  walls  are  of  hard  brick.  Rear 
windows  have  rubbed  blue  stone  sills  and  lintels.  Wall  above 
poof  coped  with  tewa-cotta. 

The  first  floor  and  basement  stairs  are  fireproof.  The  remain- 
ing floors  and  partitions  throughout  are  of  wood  construction  — 
nonfireproof. 

The  inside  walh  and  ceilings  are  hardfinished  on  two  coats  of 
mortar  and  wood  lath. 

Inside  finish  of  the  usual  description  in  this  class  of  buildings. 

The  cost  of  the  nonfireproof  building,  according  to  estimates 
received,  is  |1 7,81 2.07. 

For  a  partial  fireproof  building,  with  first?  floor,  and  s^tairs  to 
basement,  |18,3G1.69  —  making  an  increase  of  |549.62,'  or  .03  + 
per  cent. 

For  an  entirely  fireproof  building,  the  cost  would  be  |20,I142.10, 
or  a  total  increase  of  |2,530.12,  which  is  .142-f  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  cost  of  a  nonfireproof  building  of  this  description. 

The  building  occupies  1,963  square  feet  of  ground,  and  for  a 
nonfireproof  building,  the  cost  would  be  f9.07  +  per  square 
foot 

For  partial  fireproof  building  the  cost  per  square  foot  \% 
$9.35+. 

And  for  an  entirely  fireproof  building  the  cost  would  be  |10.41 
per  square  foot 
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RENTS  RECEIVED. 

Per  year. 

Basement,  one  apartment,  for  janitor «. 

First  storj,  two  apartments,  front,  |25  a  month |600 

First  story,  one  apartment,  rear,  |23  a  month 276 

Second  story,  one  apartmjemt,  rear,  |25  a  month 300 

Second  story,  two  apartments,  front,  |25  a  month. . . .  600 

Third  story,  one  apartment,  rear,  |24  a  month 288 

Third  story,  two  apartments,  front,  |24  a  month 576- 

Fourth  story,  two  apartments,  front,  f23  a  month. . . .  552 

Foui-th  story,  one  apartment,  rear,  |23  a  month 276- 

Fifth  story,  one  apartment,  rear,  |22  a  month 264 

Fifth  story,  two  apartments,  front,  |22  a  month 528 

Total    ..••.. 14,260 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Repainj    |161 

Water  tax 30 

Gas  for  lighting  halls,  per  year  21 

Heating  halls,  per  year • 40 

Taxes  (about)  200 

Total    1452 


Vacancies  at  the  present  time,  two. 

Defaults  In  pajTnent  of  rents,  unknown. 

The  valuation  of  the  lot,  according  to  Charles  Griffin's  appraise- 
ment, is  118,333.33. 

If  the  building  is  constructed  nonfireproof,  the  total  amount 
of  the  investment  would  be  |17,812.07  +  the  price  of  lot, 
?1 8,333.33;  total,  |36,145.40.  The  gix)ss  return  of  the  investment 
in  each  case  is  |4,260,  which,  for  the  nonflfpeproof  building 
would  be  .1174    per  cent. 

For  the  partial  fireproof  building,  we  have  |17,812.07;  the  cost 
of  the  nonfipeproof  builddng,  to  which  we  add  cost  of  fireproofijig 
first  fioor  and  basement  stairs,  which  in  this  ease  is  |549.62, 
which,  added  to  the  cost  of  nonfireproof  building,  gives  us 
$18,361.69;  to  this  add  the  price  of  lot,  |18,333.33,  gives  a  total 
of  $36,695.02;  the  total  amount  of  the  investment  in  tiiis  case, 
which  yields  a  gross  return  of  ,116+  per  cent.,  nearly. 

If  the  building  is  entirely  fireproof,  we  add  the  total  increase 
to   oost^  12,530.12,  to  the  cost  of    nonfireproof    building,  and 
we  have  a  total  of  |20,342.19;  which,  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
g-romd,  gives  |38,674.62,  a  gross  retum  o(f  .11+  per  cent 
T  81 
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According  to  H.  Hafker's  estimate,  this  building  can  be  erected 
entirdj  flrepi-oof  for  |19,237.03,  or  at  a  total  increase  of  f  1,424.96. 

Cutter  estimates  that  this  building  oan  be  made  entifolj  fire- 
proof according  to  his  ^stem  for  the  sum  of  |18,346.43,  op  at 
a  total  increase  of  |1, 424.90. 

The  estimates  of  the  nonfireproof  building  in  this  case  are 
exceedingly  low,  being  less  than  the  sum  named  in  the  applica- 
tion filed  in  the  building  department.  This  might  easily  be 
accounted  for,  as  rock  or  other  expensive  foundation  work  may 
have  been  necessarily  included. 
•  DAVID  W,  KINQ, 

Plan  No.  S 

Old  style  nonfireppoof  building: 

This  building  is  a  good  example  of  a  "  dmible-decker ''  of  tftie 
** dumb-bell"  plan,  situated  on  a  lot  with  a  frontage  of  25  feet 
and  a  depth  of  96  feet,  located  on  the  north  side  of  East  Tenth 
ati-eet,  New  York,  the  premises  being  known  as  street  number 
231  East  Tenth  street.  This  building  is  five  stories  in  height 
with  two  apartments  of  three  rooms  each  in  the  front  basemen f, 
and  lockers  in  the  rear  for  coal  and  wood  and  general  storage 
for  the  tenants.  Above  the  basement,  there  are  four  apartments 
of  three  rooms  each;  making  in  all  accommodations  for  22  fanii 
lies.  These  apartments  compiise  a  living-room  marked  L  on  th** 
sketch  x>lan,  kitchen  marked  K,  bedroom  B,  etc.,  with  staircase 
hall,  water-closets,  dumb-waiter  and  vent  shafts  midway  be- 
tween the  suites  of  apartments.  The  stairs  extend  to  the  roof, 
and  the  upper  halls  are  lighted  by  a  window  or  skylight  ii.  the 
bulkhead.  The  height  of  the  stories  are  as  follows,  basement 
eight  feet,  first  story  10  feet  6  inches,  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  stories  9  feet  6  inches,  all  in  the  clear.  The  front  of  the 
building  is  of  pressed  brick,  with  stone  and  terracotta  trim- 
mings and  a  galvinized  iron  cornice.  The  foundations,  rear  an.l 
side  walls,  and  backing  of  front  walls,  are  of  hard  brick.  Floors, 
partitions,  roof  timbers  and  sheathe  covering  of  wood,  of  ususl 
dimensions;  the  roof  tinned.  The  inside  ceilings  and  side  walls 
of  all  finished  apartments,  halls  and  closets  are  hardfinished 
on  two  coats  of  brown  mortar  amd  wood  lath.  The  plumbinjjj 
fixtures  consist  of  water-closets,  laundry  tubs,  sinks  and  gas 
fixtures;  dumb-waiter  and  the  usual  fire  escapes  JPront  and  rear 
being  also  included.  The  inside  finish,  mantels,  etc,  are  cheap 
and  common  like  all  buildings  of  its  class.  The  front  area  and 
stairs  to  basement,  sidewalk  and  coal  cover  and  chute  may  be 
briefly  said  to  complete  the  list  of  items  required  to  finish  tbo 
building  in  the  customary  manner  for  such  work. 
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From  estimates  recently  made  this  building  can  be  erected 
for  118,421. 

Jf  the  first  floor  and  basement  stairs  are  made  of  fireproof,  the 
increase  would  be  |455,  making  a  total  of  |18,876,  thus  increa»- 
in^  the  cost  of  the  building  .0247+  per  cent. 

If  the  building  is  made  entirely  fireproof,  the  increase  in  co*t 
would  be  12^498.86.  This  amount  added  to  |18,421,  the  original 
cost  of  the  nonfireproof  building,  would  make  a  total  of 
120,919.86,  which  would  be  an  increace  of  .135  +  per  cent. 

RENTS  RECEIVED. 
The  rents  received  from  this  apartment-house  are  as  follows: 

Per  year. 

Basetnent,  one  apartment  for  janitor 

Basement,  one  apartment,  front,  at  |12  per  month. . . .  |144  00 

First  story,  two  apartments,  front,  |16.50 396  00 

First  story,  two  apartments,  rear,  |15.50 372  00 

Becond  story,  two  apartments,  front,  |17 408  00 

Second  story,  two  apartments,  rear,  |16 384  00 

Third  story,  two  apartments,  front,  |16.50 896  00 

Third  story,  two  apartments,  rear,  |15.50 372  00 

Fourth  story,  two  apartments,  front,  |16.50 396  00 

Fourth  story,  two  apartments,  rear,  915.50 372  00 

Fifth  story,  two  apartments,  front,  |16.50 ; . . .  396  00 

Fifth  story,  two  apartments,  rear,  |15.50 372  00 

Total 14,008  00 


This  building  appears  to  be  very  popular  as  it  is  reported 
that  the  apartments  are  almost  always  fully  occupied,  conse* 
quently  the  vacancies  and  defaults  are  little  or  nothing. 

The  disbursements  are  not  known. 

The  valuation  of  the  ground,  according  to  the  appraisement 
of  diaries  Griffin,  is  |16,000. 

The  amount  of  the  investment  under  the  first  conditions 
would  include  the  cost  of  the  nonfireproof  building,  |18,421, 
to  which  would  be  added  the  cost  of  the  ground,  flO.OOO, 
making  a  total  of  f34,421.  The  sum  received  from  rentals  is 
f4.008,  which  is  equivalent  to  .116+  per  cent,  gross,  on  the 
investment. 

In  the  case  of  making  the  first  floor  and  basement  stairs  fire- 
proof, the  amount  of  the  investment  would  include  the  cost 
of  the  ground,  |16,000,  to  which  would  be  added  tlie  cost 
of  the  nonfireproof  building,  |18,421,  and  (he  partial  fireproof 
increase  1455,  making  a  total  of  |34,876.      Bince  th.e  amount 
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received  for  rentals  are  the  some  in  each  case,  viz.,  |4,008,  we 
have  a  groes  return  of  .149+     \^v  cent  o>n  the  investment. 

For  an  entirely  fireproof  building,  we  would  have  the  cost 
of  the  ground  ?1(>,000,  same  as  before,  to  which  we  add  the 
cost  of  building,  |18,421,  and  the  entire  fireproofing  increase 
$2,498.86,  malcing  a  total  investment  of  |36,919.86.  The  rentals 
received,  being  the  same,  we  would  have  a  gross  return  of 
•1085+     per  cent,  on  the  investment 

This  building  occupies  about  1,872  square  feet  of  ground  — 
consequently  the  nonfireproof  building  would  cost  |9.84  per 
square  foot 

The  partial  fireproof  building  would  cost  |10.08  per  square 
foot,  and  an  entirely  fireproof  building  would  cost  |11.12  per 
square  foot 

H.  Hafker,  of  the  film  of  Haflcer  &  Hollwedell,  states  that 
they  can  reduce  the  cosft  of  tenement  fireproof  construction 
throughout  to  .08  per  cea±.  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  method 
of  construction.  These  mien  have  built  a  large  number  of  tene- 
ments in  different  parts  of  New  York  and  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  this  class  of  work. 

Manly  N.  Cutter  presents  a  method  of  fireproof  construction, 
using  for  the  side  walls  a  steel  skeleton  frame  filled  in  with 
hollow  pottery  of  about  the  same  color  of  hard  brick  laid  up 
tn  mortar  ia  the  same  manner.  For  the  Door  he  uses  eighMn<h 
steel  beams  filled  in  with  porous  terra-cotta  arches  leveled  with 
concrete.  Similar  to  the  first  system  estimated  upon.  Instead 
of  the  finished  wooden  fioor  universally  used  in  all  constractioii 
of  this  class,  he  proposes  to  use  porous  terracotta  slabs  set 
in  cement,  which  he  estimates  at  one  cent  per  square  foot 
laid,  which  gives  him  a  large  margin  for  reducing  the  cost  in 
this  one  item.  Again,  he  constructs  his  side  walls  only  eig:ht 
Inches  thick,  which  saves  in  quantity  of  brick  measurements,  as 
well  as  increasing  the  width  of  the  room  which  is  au  itetu 
worthy  of  note  in  the  construction  of  narrow  houses.  The  roof 
covering  is  also  of  terra-cotta,  laid  in  asphaltic  cement. 

He  also  uses  teira-cotta  in  the  place  of  stone  trimmiii;»s 
and  galvanized  iron  cornices  and  agrees  to  finish  said  buildintrs 
for  118,943  thoroughly  fireproof  throughout  This  sum  iii- 
ci^eases  the  cost  above  the  ordinaiy  wood  construction  exactly 
f 522.97,  or  a  percentage  of  about  .02839+  increase.  Safoly, 
we  may  say  the  increase  will  be  from  three  to  four  per  cent. 

This  last-named  gentleman  submits  an  itemized  estimate,  and 
claims  to  have  the  indorsement  of  J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell  a.nd 
others,  in  favor  of  his  system  of  fireproof  construction. 

DAVID  W.  KINO, 

Architect. 
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Fifth  story,  two  apartments  front,  each  |16.50.  •  •  •  •    >  |39C  00 

Fifth  story,  two  apartments,  rear,  eax5h  |1G 384  i)0 

Sixth  story,  two  apartments,  rear,  each  |15 360  00 

Sixth  story,  two  apartments^  front,  each  |15.50 372  00 

Total |5,504  JO 


According  to  Hafker^s  eslimate  the  complete  fireproof  building 
would  cost  130,697. 
The  Cutter  method  would  give  a  total  of  |20,275.63. 
The  area  of  ground  covered  by  the  building  is  about  1,915 
squai*e  feet;  consequently  a  nonfireproof  building  of    this  de- 
Sct^iption  would  cost  tl4.84  per  square  foot 

l*artial  fireproof  building  would  cost  |15.26  per  square  foot 
If  entirely  fireproof  it  would  cost  |16.68  per  square  foot 
The  disbursements  for  expenses  are  as  follows: 

Eei)air8 |225  00 

Gas  for  lighting  halls 30  00 

Water  taxes  50  00 

Taxes  on  property  300  00 

Janitor's  rent 168   )0 

Total 1773  00 

'  ■     —' 
Vacancies  and  defaults  not  known. 

DAVID  W.  KING, 

Arc/nteet. 

Plan  No.  397. 

Is  an  apartment-house  for  eight  families^  consisting  of  five 
rooms,  without  bathroom. 

It  is  located  at  No.  607  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second 
street,  100  feet  east  of  Cortland  avenue.  Dimensions  of  lot  are 
25  feet  by  100  feet. 

A  basement  extends  under  the  entire  structure,  with  no  living 
apartments  below  the  first  story.  The  building  is  four  stories  in 
height  above  the  basement,  f^rranged  for  two  families  on  each 
floor.  The  basement  is  7  feet  in  height,  the  first  story,  10  fo»*t 
6  inches.  The  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  stories,  are  each 
9  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  front  is  of  brick  with  carved  and  molded  window  caps; 
pediment  over  front  entrance,  steps,  etc;  galvanized  iron  cornice; 
tin  roof.  The  dumb-waiter  and  vent  shafts  are  made  fireproof 
with  steel  angle  ii'ons,  filled  in  with  terracotta  blocks. 
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The  floors  and  partitions  above  the  basement  are  of  wood,  ooo» 
Biructed  in  the  ordinary  way;  floor  beams,  3  inches  by  10  inches; 
studding,  3  inches  by  4  inches;  placed  16  inches  from  centers, 
except  roofy  which  is  spaced  20  inches  from  centers;  ceilings  and 
partitions-  are  lathed  with  wood  lath. 

Side  walls  and  ceilings  are  hardflnished  on  two  coats  of  brown 
mortar. 

Inside  finish  similar  to  buildings  of  thi^  class,  cheap  and 
common* 

Fire  eeoapes  in  the  rear;  bulkhead  in  roof  fireproof. 

From  a  statement  in  the  application  filed  in  the  building 
department,  March  30,  1893,  the  building  cast  |10,000. 

From  actual  estimates  received,  based  on  the  department  draw- 
ings, and  specifications  written  for  same,  this  building  can  be 
erected  for  |14,964.22. 

If  the  first  floor  and  basement  stairs  are  made  fireproof,  this 
building  would  cost  115,436.22.      The  total  increase  for  partial 
fireproofing  being  f472,  or  an   increase   :>f   .0315  +  per   cent 
above  the  cost  of  the  nonfireproof  building. 

If  entirely  fireproof,  the  building  would  cost  |17,105.12  total', 
this  being  an  increase  of  |2,1 40.00  above  the  cost  of  the  non- 
fireproof  building,  or  about  .143  -f-  per  centt 

RENTS  RECEnnED. 

Per  year. 

First  story,  two  apartments,  at  fU.SO  per  month...,  |276  00 

Second  story,  two  apartments,  at  |13  per  mouth 312  00 

Third  story,  two  apartments,  at  $12  per  month 288  00 

Fourth  story,  two  apartments,  at  f  11  per  month 264  00 

Total    11,140  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Janitor's  fees  (rent  of  one  apartment) |138  00 

Water  taxes   25  00 

Gas  for  lighting  halls  21  00 

Coad  for  heating  halls 30  00 

Repairs 100  00 

Taxes  (about)  180  00 

Total  1494  00 


The  value  of  the  lot  according  to  Charles  Grifl8n  is  |4,000,  and 
the  total  investment  for  nonfireproof  building  would  be 
11^964.22,  with  the  cu»t  of  lot  added,  or  a  total  of  f  18,964.22. 
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With  firet  floor  and  baBement  stnlpa  fireproof,  the  total  Inrest- 
ment  would  be  |14,964.22  plus  coet  of  fireproofing,  which  {0  |472 
pluB  the  cost  of  the  ground,  viz.,  f4,000,  making  a  total  of 
|J  9,436.22. 

For  complete  fireproof  building,  it  would  be  |14,9<>4.22  plus 
12,140.90  plus  14,000,  which  gives  a  total  of  *21,105.12,  for  the 
investment 

The  gro«8  returns  from  the  investment  are  ft, 140. 

The  percentage  of  returns  on  the  investment  for  a  nonfire- 
proof  building  would  be  .0601+,   nearly. 

For  a  partial  fireproof  building  .0580  -f , 

And  for  an  entirely  fireproof  building,  it  would  be  .054  +, 
nearly. 

According  to  H.  Hafker's  estimate,  the  complete  fireproof 
building  would  cost  |16,161.35. 

Manly  H.  Cutter  will  erect  such  a  building  for  |15,413.14. 

This  building  occupies  1,581  square  feet  of  the  lot,  conse- 
quently a  noofireproof  building  of  that  area  would  cost  f9.46 
per  square  foot. 

For  a  partial  fireproof  building,  the  cost  would  be  |9.76  per 
square  foot. 

For  an  entire  fire  fireproof  building,  the  cost  per  square  foot 
would  be  f  10.89. 

From  the  results  obtained  in  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the 
returns  are  but  a  very  small  proportion  above  the  disbursements. 

The  style  of  the  building  and  its  arrangeanents  is  one  whicli 
oennot  be  commended  in  any  manner. 

DAVID  W.  KING, 

Architect. 
Plan  No.  477. 

In  a  dwelling  for  five  families  and  janitor's  apartments,  six 
rooms  and  bath,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  One  Hundred  and 
Thirtieth  street,  eighty  feet  west  of  Eighth  avenue.  Tlie  lot  is 
20  feet  front  and  73  feet  five  inches  deep.  The  building  is  five 
stories  in  height,  with  independent  walls,  coped  with  bluestone; 
flat  roofed  tinned.  Tlie  front  is  faced  with  I»ngmeadow  red 
sandstone  in  basement  and  first  story,  Milwaukee  brick  above 
the  second  story  string  emirse. 

The  basement  is  eight  feet  six  inches  in  the  clear;  the  first 
story  (ten  feet)  10  feet  three  inches;  the  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  -stories  nine  feet  six  inches  respectively*  The  side  and  rear 
walls  are  built  of  North  River  bricks,  laid  in  cement  nioi*tar. 
The  stairway  from  first  floor  to  the  basement,  dumb-waiter,  shaft 
and  door  and  the  first-story  floor  are  fireproof  in  accowinnce  with 
the  Building  Laws  of  the  city  of  New  York,    The  upper  floors 
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arc*  ronstrncted  in  the  ordinary-  way  with  three  by  ten-Inch 
wooden  beams,  placed  16  inches  fi-om  center;  partitions  of  three 
by  four  inches,  studding  16  inched  from  centers,  and  all  lathed 
with  wooden  lath.    Fii*e  escape  in  the  rear. 

The  cost  of  this  building,  as  filed  in  the  building  department, 
is  115,000;  dated  April  2,  1893. 

From  actual  eetimates  received,  the  building  to-day  would 
cost   113,516.78. 

For  partial  fireproof  construction  the  cost  would  be  113,757.08, 
or  an  increase  of  1240.30,  or  .0177  per  cent. 

For  an  entirely  fireproof  building  the  cost  would  be  f  15,174.53, 
being  a  total  increase  of  |1,427.75,  or  .105 -l-    per  cent 

One  apartment  in  basement  for  janitor. 

Per  year. 

First  story,  one  apartment,  |25  per  month |300  00 

Second  story,  one  ajjaitment,  f30  per  month 360  00 

Tl)ird  story,  one  apartment,  |28  per  month 336  00 

Fourth  story,  one  apartment,  |26  per  month 312  00 

Fifth  story,  one  apartment,  t25  per  month 300  00 

Total 11,608  00 


Disbu rsf^men ts,  vacancies  and  defaults  not  known. 

l^e  value  of  the  lot  according  to  Charles  Griffin  is  J5,000. 

The  total  amount  of  the  investment  for  a  nonfirepi-oof  building 
would  bo  113.516.78  —  cost  of  lot  — or  |18,516.78,  and  the  gross 
returns  would  be  .0867  per  cent. 

For  a  partial  firepi-oof  building  we  would  have  |13,757.08  — 
coBt  of  lot  — 118,757.08  total  investment.  Tlie  gross  returns 
.0857+   per  cent. 

For  a  complete  fireproof  building  we  would  have  cost  of  build- 
ing, 115,174.53;  cost  of  land,  |5,000,  or  |20^174.53  as  a  total  invest- 
ment, or  an  increase  of  .079  per  cent. 

H.'s  estimate  on  complete  fireproof  bnilding  would  be 
114,598.12. 

C.'s  estimate  of  complete  fireproof  building  is  |13,922,28. 

Thi«  building  covers  about  1,253  square  feet  of  ground,  and  the 
cost  of  nonfireprocf  building  of  the  area  would  be  flO.73  3-4 
per  square  foot. 

For  coni])lete  fireproof  building  the'  cost  per  square  foot  would 
be  ♦12.11. 

For  partial  fireproof  building  it  would  be  flO.98  per  square 
foot 

DAVID  W.  KmO, 

Architect. 
T  S9 
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The  Sweating  System. 


The  ''Bweating  system  ^  as  at  ppesent  existiiig  In  the  tenement- 
houaeB  of  New  York  is  not  without  it«  evils,  and  they  aire  very 
great  one«,  but  to-day's  conditions  show  an  improvement  over 
those  prevailing  until  1892,  The  Oongressiooal  Committc'e, 
headed  by  Oongressman  John  DeWitt  Warner,  of  New  York, 
made  a  valuable  rex^rt  on  FebruOiry  13,  1892,  after  thoroug:h 
in(iuiry  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Oliicajrc.  New  York,  Mafisa- 
dhusetts  and  Illinois  now  have  anti-sweating  laws. 

The  term  **  sweat  work  "  practically  applies  only  to  the  manu- 
facture of  two  commodoties  —  clothing  and  cigars.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  the  system  is  as  follows: 

The  manufacturer  proper  cuts  the  materials  and  bunches 
together  those  intended  fcxr  each  garment.  He  then  distributes 
them  among  large  jobbers,  known  aA  "  contractors."  The  con- 
tractor is  the  middleman  and,  the  evil  of  the  system  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  exists  at  all.  His  only  legitimate  part  in  the  clothing 
trade  is  the  distribution  of  the  materials  after  they  have  been 
cut,  and  the  collection  of  them  after  they  have  been  sewn  or 
"finished."  His  profit  must  neceasaarily  consist  of  the  difference 
between  what  he  receives  from  the  manufacturer  and  what  he 
pays  to  the  work  people.  This  margin  is  said  to  be  "  sweated  " 
out  of  the  work  people,  and  from  this  the  system,  as  applied  to  the 
making  of  clothing,  gains  its  name.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
manufacturers  pay  as  high  a  price  for  th<  work  as  they  can 
reasonably  afford  to  pay  at  prevailing  rates  for  the  finished  pro- 
duet  The  hardship  to  the  work  people  is  the  loss  of  that  por- 
tion of  their  wages  which  is  absorbed  by  the  middleman. 

That  the  evils  of  the  plan  have  not  been  exaggerated  will  be 
more  readily  understood  when  it  is  explained  that  in  many  cases 
there  are  not  only  one,  but  two  .and  sometimes  three  of  these 
middlemen.  Assume  that  the  manufticturer  cuts  and  bunches 
the  materials  for  a  certain  line  of  gannents.  He  offers  to  pay 
25  cents  for  the  work  of  finishing.  A  contractor  takes  the  job 
and  in  turn  farms  it  out  to  a  sub-contractor,  offering  to  pay 
20  cents  for  the  finished  product.  The  sub-contractor  must  make 
his  profit,  and  he,  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  deals  directly 
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with  the  work  people,  pays  them  15  cents  for  the  finished 
prodact  Thns,  while  the  manufacturer  pays  25  cents  for  the 
performance  of  a  certain  task,  the  person  who  actually  performs 
it  is  paid  only  three-fifths  of  that  sum  for  his  labor,  the  remain- 
ing two-fifths  passing  into  the  pockets  of  the  middleman  and 
sub-middleman.  If  the  labor  were  not  worth  the  full  25  cents, 
the  manufacturer  himself  would  not  pay  that  sum.  The  only 
logical  conclusion  is  that  the  actual  worker  gets  for  each  gar- 
ment 10  cents  less  than  he  really  earns,  that  10  cents  going 
towards  the  supi)ort  of  two  persons  who  are  logically  unneces- 
sary to  the  transactwn.  It  is,  economically,  a  wasteful  and  short- 
sighted system,  as  it  devotes  two-thirds  of  the  money  involved  to 
the  support  of  individuals  who  do  absolutely  no  productive  labor. 

From  a  sociological  point  of  view  its  evils  are  even  greater. 
The  waste  is  drawn  fixwu  the  source  least  able  to  bear  it 
If  there  was  not  among  us  a  large  class  of  human  beings 
involved  in  absolutely  hopeless  povei'ty,  no  such  waste  would  be 
tolerated.  At  the  best,  the  manufacture  of  cheap  clothing 
offers  the  smallest  possible  margin  for  wage  payment.  When 
this  is  shaved  by  two-fifths  it  is  at  once  evident  that  those  influ- 
enced by  the  condition  are  near  to  the  lowest  possible  limit  of 
earning  capacity,  and  hence  forced  to  the  highest  possible  limit 
of  working  capacity. 

During  the  existence  of  this  committee,  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  study  of  the  sweating  system  which  shall 
be  representative  of  any  year  except  1894.  Abnormal  conditions 
have  existed  among  the  sweat  shops  since  the  beginning  of  this 
examination.  These  began  with  the  extreme  business  depres- 
sion which  practically  stopped  the  manufacture  of  cloaks  and 
clothing.  When  trade  revived  to  some  extent  a  new  complica- 
tion arose  in  the  form  of  a  strike,  which  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  is  still  in  progress.  These  two  disasters  to  the  trade 
have  accentuated  the  dire  ix)verty  of  tlie  ^*swe«t  shop"  workei-s. 
Many  cases  of  actual  starvation  have  developed,  and  the  desti- 
tution is  most  pitiful.  This  perhaps  illustrates  the  ^ultimate 
misery-breeding  possibilities  of  the  sweat  shop  system.  But  it 
hajs  greatly  hindered  the  efforts  of  the  examiners  to  make  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  normal  conditions  of  the  sweating 
system  in  New  York. 

The  present  laws  (1892-1893)  prohibit  the  use  of  "any  room 
or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling-house"  by  any  "  exoept 
the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  kneepants,  overalls,  cloaks,  hatSy 
caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  waists,  waist  bands,  under- 
wear, neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmings,  fur  garments,  shirts,  purses^ 
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feathers^  artificial  flowers,  cigars  or  cigarettes.**  The  manu- 
facturer is  also  required  to  get  a  permit  from  the  factory  inspec- 
tor before  lie  can  use  any  tenement  building,  or  building  in  the 
rear  of  a  tenement,  for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  enumerated 
articles,  and  this  permit  must  state  the  number  of  persons  to 
bo  employed  therein. 

This  law  has  by  no  means  done  away  with  all  the  evils  of  the 
sweating  system.  The  fact  that  the  law  i)ermits  members  of  the 
**  immediate  family  "  to  carry  on  the  old  sweat  shop  work  without 
the  supervison  of  the  factory  inspector  gives  opportunities  for 
violations  and  evasions.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  board- 
ers, lodgers  and  even  complete  outsiders  are  frequently  admitted 
to  family  intimacy  for  no  other  purpose  than  evasion  of  the  law, 
and  it  seems  safe  to  assert  from  common  report  that  the  manu- 
facturers and  contractors  sometimes  abet  the  workers  in  these 
violations.  The  factory  inspection,  so  far  as  this  committee's 
examiners  have  reported,  does  its  work  honestly  and  as 
thoroughly  as  in  its  power.  Complaints  are  made,  however, 
of  lack  of  sufficient  force.  The  enforcement  of  the  new  laws 
wrought  a  most  beneficial  change.  Seventeen  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  persons  employed  in  the  clothing  trade 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  tenements  in  1893,  while  during  the 
same  year  371  tenements  were  entirely  cleared  from  **  sweaters,** 
and  are  now  ased  for  living  purposes  only,  while  85  tenements 
were  cleared  of  residents  and  remodeled  into  shop  buildings. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  lack  of  sufficient  force  is,  in  some 
measure  at  leasts  nesponsible  for  the  violatikms  which  ane 
instanced  hereafter.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  report  is  by 
no  means  a  thorough  statement  of  the  existing  circumstances  in 
this  city.  About  one-fourth  of  the  sweat  shop  district  was  cov- 
ered by  this  committee's  examiners. 

On  the  firet  floor  of  a  house  on  Ridge  street,  a  family  of 
Bussian  jews  was  foirad  making  clo^iks  on  three  macWnes. 
They  were  man,  wife,  boy  of  16  and  girl  of  17.  Besides  them, 
one  man  and  one  woman  were  at  work  in  open  violation  of  the 
law,  which  allows  onJy  the  im^mediate  members  of  the  family  to 
work  in  tenement-house  ixxwis.  The  kitchen  was  the  work- 
room. On  the  floor  of  this  room  eat  a  little  girl,  six  years  of  age, 
playing  on  a  pile  of  unfinished  cloaks.  Close  bee^ide  her  was  a 
certain  vessel  which  a  still  smaller  child  was  putt-ing  to  its 
appropriate  use.  Three  cats  were  rolling  about  on  a  pile  of 
unfinished  clothing. 

In  Essex  street  was  found  a  family  consisting  of  fath«-, 
mother  and  two  children  (16  and  17),  and  two  men  who  said  they 
were  brothers  to  the  tenant  working  on  men's  clothing.    The 
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family  occupied  ttiree  rooai&    The  kitchen  was  the  work-room, 
and  the  whole  place  was  in  a  filthy  and  unwholesome  condition. 

In  Elizabeth  street  were  found  two  families  who  employed 
eeveral  workmen  in  violation  of  the  law.  Cooking,  eating, 
sleeping  and  working  were  all  done  in  the  same  ixxmi,  and  tlie 
goods  were  piled  upon  tiie  beds  and  tables  where  the  food  lay. 
Tlie  filth  was  indescribjible. 

These  are  fair  samples  of  the  condition  as  it  exists  to-day. 
Far  worse  conditions  than  these  were  discovered  among  the 
tent^ment  cigar  factones.  The  manufacturer  is  pix>prietor  or 
lessee  of  tenement-houses  containing  from  6  to  24  families.  He 
rents  the  rooms  to  his  workmen  and  deducts  the  rent  from 
their  wages  every  week,  so  that  he  has  factories  which,  Instead 
of  costing  him  large  sums  in  rentals,  actually  yield  him  rentals 
at  Ihe  regular  rate  obtained  by  tiie  ordinary  tenement-house 
landlord.    The  system  is  illustrated  by  the  following: 

have  four  tenement  factories,  Nos.  341  to  347  East 

Seventy-third  street 

No.  341  contains  20  families,  consisting  of  85  persons.  Each 
dwelling  contains  a  kitchen  13x10  and  two  sleeping  roomE  7x10 
1-2  and  6x7.    Tlie  ceiling  is  8  feet  high. 

Xo.  343  contains  17  families  and  72  persons. 

Ko.  345  contains  16  families  and  75  persons. 

No.  347  contains  18  families  and  76  persons. 

The  four  houses  collectively  contain  72  families,  with  308  indi- 
Tiduals.  There  are  also  24  persons  who  work  in  these  buildings 
birt  reside  elsewhere.  The  rent  ranges  from  |9  to  tlO.75,  and 
the  wages  from  t4  to  |5.75  per  thousand.  One  of  the  workers, 
when  question  in  regard  to  hours  of  labor,  made  the  following 
reply:  "Write  that  I  very  often  get  up  at  5  p.  m.  and  see  fami- 
lies already  at  work,  who  continue  to  work  until  midnighf 
It  is  true  that  some  work  from  5  a.  m.  until  1  o'clock,  then  fling 
themselves  witliout  undressing  upon  the  bed,  sleep  for  a  few 
hours  and  then  resume  their  work,  continuing  this  mode  of  life 
until  sickness  overtakes  them  or  overtaxed  nature  forces  rest. 
Dirt  predominates  in  these  buildings.  Within  nine  months  two 
children  had  died  of  diphtheria  and  a  man  of  consumption. 
The  kitchen  is  always  the  working-room. 

&  have  several  tenement-house  factories  on  East 

Fifty-fourth  street  near  Second  avenue. 

No.  316  East  Fifty-fourth  street  harbors  16  families,  with  70 
persons.  Each  family  occupies  a  living-room  14x12,  a  kitchen 
9xG,  and  two  sleeping  rooms  each  7x6.  The  ceiling  is  8  1-2  feet 
Mgh.  One  of  the  sleeping  rooms  has  no  window  at  all;  the 
second  has  one  looking  out  on  the  dark  oonidor.  The  rent 
ranges  from  fS  to  f  10.50. 
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No.  314  contains  20  families,  93  porsovM.  Each  family  ocoapies 
a  living  room  13x10,  kitchen  10x10,  and  a  bedroom  6x5  1-2.  The 
ceiling  is  8  feet  high.  The  rent  m  flO.  In  thi«  house  a  cUld 
-died  recently  of  diphtheria. 

In  No.  312,  where  the  rooms  are  like  those  of  314,  there  are  20 
familiee,  with  00  individuals.  The  mortallity  in  this  hou«se  for 
a  single  yeB«r  was  one  man,  one  woman  and  two  diildren.  Wages 
vary  from  |4  to  fO  per  thousand.  A  family  containing  two  work- 
ing members  produces  on  an  average  2,600  cigars  a  week.  Apart- 
ments, stairways,  courtyard  and  cellar  are  dilapidated;  no  white- 
washing has  been  done  in  a  long  time.  The  manufacturer  who 
owns  the  houses  deducts  his  rent  from  the  weekly  wages  of  the 
workers. 

The  water-closets  are  in  a  filthy  condition.  Tn  one  apartment 
a  mother  was  busy  at  bunch-making  with  an  infant  at  the  breast 

&  own    the  houses    303    to  309  East    8<?venty- 

third  street  No.  303  coniainfl  10  families,  representing  58  per- 
sons. Each  family  occupies  a  kitchen  11x12  and  two  bedrooms, 
-each  7x8.  One  room  has  no  ventilation  at  all.  The  bedroom  has 
the  usual  opening  in  the  wall  16  inches  square  end  looking  out 
on  the  dark  corridor.  Hours  of  labor  begin  about  5:30  a.  m. 
and  end  about  10  or  11  p.  m.  Wages  vary  from  |5  to  |6.23  per 
thousand.  Two  persons  on  an  average  produce  2,700  cigars  per 
week.    The  rent  is  |10. 

In  one  room  a  mother  was  busy  at  work  and  was  at  the  same 
time  rocking  a  cradle  with  her  feet.  In  another  apartment  one 
man,  who  worked  fi-om  4  a.  m.  till  midnight,  h«d  last  week,  after 
the  deduction  of  rent,  40  cents  left  to  live  upon.  Another  woman 
had  10  cents  left  last  week  after  the  deduction  of  the  rent.  Her 
husband  died  two  years  ago  of  consumption. 

The  other  houses,  305,  307  and  309,  resemble  303. 

Ko.  305  is  occupied  by  19  families,  with  67  persons.  In  one 
•dwelling  the  husband  lay  sick  while  the  wife  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  earn  enough  to  support  a  family  of  seven. 

In  another  dwelling  the  examiner  surprised  a  family  of  six  at 
•dinner.  There  were  but  two  chairs  in  the  dwelling,  which  were 
occupied  by  the  father  and  mother.  The  latter  held  tlie  youngest 
<?hild  on  her  lap,  the  second  was  standing,  the  remaining  two 
knelt  at  the  table.  The  meal  consisted  principally  of  boiled  yr 
-smoked  sausage,  which  required  no  preparation,  ^his  .;aves 
time. 

In  one  room  of  No.  807  a  young  woman  sat  at  the  work-table 
spoiling  cigars  with  her  hands,  with  her  feet  rocking  a  cradle  in 
which  a  sick  babe  was  lying.  Hours  of  labor  average  from  6  a. 
VL  up  to  10  or  11  p.  UL    Some  families  work  steadily  from  6  a. 
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OL  imUl  midnight  Wages  vary  from  |4.60  to  |5.60  per  thim* 
sand.  A  family  counting  two  working  membero  produces  2,500 
cigars  i)er  week. 

, &  lease  the  house©  322  to  328  East  Sixty- 
third  sli^eet.  They  contain  from  IG  to  20  families  each. 
Kaeh  dwelling  con«ist6.of  a  living-room  12  by  9  1-2  feet,  and  two 
sieepang-rooms,  respectively  9 1-2  by  7  feet  and  6  by  G  1-2  feet. 
Height*)  71-2  feet.  One  of  the  sleeping-rooms  has  an  aperture 
15  inches  squ^ire,  tlie  other  lacks  even  thia  Bent,  f4  to  t9.75. 
Wages,  |5.75  per  thousand.  Two  working  members  of  a  family 
can  produce  on  an  average  2,500  cigars  per  week.  One  woman, 
when  questioned  as  to  the  hours  of  labor,  replies:  "Oh,  there  are 
some  who  scarcely  sleep  three  or  four  houi-s,  but  we  are  deter- 
mined not  to  work  ourselves  to  death.    We  quit  work  at  10  p.  m." 

It  does  not  seem  wise  at  the  present  time  to  recommend  further 
legislation  upon  the  subject.  Tlie  mater  may  very  well  be  made 
the  subject  of  further  legislative  inquiry. 

EDWABD  MABSHAIiU 
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Supplement  No.  13. 


New  York's  Death-Rate  as  Compared  With  That  of 
Other  Cities  of  the  World. 

BY  ROGER   8.  TBACY,  M.  D, 

Tt  i«  extremely  difficult  to  compare  the  cciulitions  which  affect 
the  death-rate  in  New  York  city  with  tliose  which  atlect  the 
death-pate  in  other  cities  of  the  world.  Differences  in  the  raetli- 
od«  of  collecting  the  statistics  which  are  in  vogue  in  different 
cities  often  result  in  exceedingly  misleading  death-ratt*t*. 
Many  cities  carefully  eliminate  the  deaths  of  people  who  are 
not  cirr'.<  us,  which  occur  within  their  coriK>rate  limits.  The  den- 
sity of  the  population,  and  its  character  as  affected  by  immigpi- 
tion  and  nationalily,  result  in  an  increased  death-rate  in  New 
York  which  should  not  be  taken  as  bearing  testimony  agtiinst 
its  healthfiilness  as  a  place  of  residenc-e.  The  following  listt  of 
cities,  with  jxipulation.  deaths  and  death-rates  is  taken  fnuu  tln» 
annual*  rejjort  of  Tx)ndon,  England,  for  18J)3,vpublishod  by  the 
authority  of  the  registrar-general,  excepting  that  the  figures  fi>r 
New  Y'ork  are  taken  from  our  own  reports: 

Population 
enumermted  or 
Oltle*.  abtimated. 

Edinburgh 267,201 

•Glasgow 677,883 

Dublin 349,594 

•(^.Icutta 466,460 

Bombay 821,764 

Madras 452,518 

Paris 2,424,705 

Bruse<:?ls  (with  Faubourgs) 488.188 

Amsterdam 437,892 

^Rotterdam 222,233 

The  Hague   169,828 

♦Copenhagen 337,500 

►Stockholm 249,246 

^^irisHania 161.151 

^.      Petersburg     (without     Fau- 

'bourgs) 954,400         29,242        SO  .r» 
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5,268 

19. S 

15,789 

23.4 

9,409 

27.0 

12,053 

25. ft 

23,059 

28.1 

18.47T 

40. ft 

52,739 

21.8 

9,675 

19  8 

8,136 

18.6 

4,852 

21.0 

8,232 

19.1 

0.845 

20.3 

4,770 

19.2 

2,820 

17.3 
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Population 
enumcnited  or 

C^tief.  estimated. 

Sfoflcow 753,469 

Berlin 1,714,938 

Hamburg  (State) (>34,878 

Dresden 308,930 

Breelau 353,551 

Munich 385,000 

Vienna  (with  suburbs) 1,435,931 

Prague 327,953 

Buda-Pesth 539,510 

Trieste 158,314 

Rome 449,430 

Mtltm 430,829 

Turin 334,090 

Venice 163,601 

Cairo 374,838 

Alexandria  (49  weeks) 231,396 

Boston 487,397 

New  York .' 1,891,306  ^ 

Brooklyn 990,891 

Philadelphia 1,115,562 

Baltimore 455,427 

Cincinnati 325,000 

New  Orleans 254,000 

San  Francisco 330,000 


rate  par 

rMtha.   >,W01Mnr. 

27,061 

35.9 

36,032 

21.0 

12,977 

20.4 

7,195 

2:5.4 

10,256 

29.1 

10,075 

26.2 

34,468 

24.0 

9,075 

27.7 

14,432 

26.8 

4,420 

27.9 

10,020 

22.3 

11,113 

25.8 

7,013 

21.0 

3,993 

24.5 

.   19,023 

50.9 

7.890 

30.3 

11,710 

24.0 

44,486 

23.5 

20,964 

21.2 

23,615 

21.2 

9,554 

21.0 

6,002 

18.7 

7,130 

28.1 

5,919 

17.9 

In  many  ca^es,  the  number  of  deaths  in  this  table  is  obtained 
by  adding  together  the  nunil)ers  given  in  the  respective  weekly 
reports  for  1893  (52  wc^eks).  This  number  usually  differs  a  little 
fmni  the  actual  number  for  the  year  but  not  enough  to  aff(»ct 
the  death-rate  materially  —  never  probably  more  than.tw-  i^r 
tliree- tenths. 

In  consulting  a  table  like  the  one  given  liere  it  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  fair  tompaiison  l>elween  one  city  and 
another  cannot  he  made  by  comparing  th(»  crude  death-rates  as 
they  are  given  above.  This  is  in  the  main  because  the  propor- 
tions of  the  sexes  and  ages  are  so  different  in  different  places. 
It  is  evident,  on  the  surface,  that  a  city  that  has  a  large  ijrai>or- 
tion  of  its  population  of  an  age  when  the  mortality  is  low  and 
a  small  proportion  of  an  age  when  the  mortality  is  high,  will  have 
a  lower  death-rate  than  a  city  where  the  converae  is  the  case, 
oven  if  the  wuiitary  londition  is  alK>ut  the  same.  For  example, 
a  city  with  a  large  proiK  rtion  of  children  and  aged  people  and  a 
small  proportion  of  adults  at  the  prime  of  life,  will  have  a  higher 
death-rate  than  one   with  c^ompannlively  f(»w   children  anti  old 
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people  and  a  large  proportion  of  adults  of  tbe  liealthj  age.  ThSs 
la  one  reason  why  a  direct  comparison  of  the  death-rate  of  hoaB^-s 
occupied  by  the  poorer  claflees  with  thoee  of  the  wealthy  class 
is  always  in  some  degree  misleading,  because  the  poor  usually 
have  larger  families  of  children,  and  the  latter  have  many  domes- 
tic servants  of  an  age  when  the  mortality  is  low. 

Therefore,  it  is  that  while  death-rates,  uncorrected,  are  useful 
for  comparing  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  same  town  during 
a  succession  of  years,  because,  excepting  under  extraordinary 
circumatances,  the  distribution  of  age  and  sex  does  not  vary 
materially  from  one  year  to  another  in  the  same  community,  they 
are  not  useful  for  comparing  different  places  with  one  another 
without  allowance  being  made  for  such  differences.  The  method 
of  making  the  correction  is  rather  technical  for  repeti- 
tion here,*  but  an  illustration  of  the  results  of  its  applicv 
tion  by  Dr.  Ogle,  of  England,  may  be  given,  as  follows:  "In 
1881  the  general  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales  was  18.9  per 
1,000,  of  all  ages,  while  the  general  death-rate  in  France  was  22.0, 
1  e.,  3.1  higher  than  England.  But  had  the  age-distributiooi  of 
the  French  population  been  identical  with  that  of  the  English 
population,  the  French  death-rate  would  have  been  20.9  and  not 
22.0.  Thus  of  the  3.1  difference  between  the  two  rates,  2.0  was 
due  to  difference  of  health  condition  and  1.1  was  due  ti>  diffei- 
ence  of  age-distribution.'' 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  registrar-general  of 
England  (1892)  closes  with  these  words:  "In  previous  repcwrts  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  as  the  sex  and  age-distribution  of  the 
population  varies  greatly  in  different  countries,  an<\  as  the  rates 
largely  depend  upon  such  distribution,  the  rates  in  one  country  cia 
not  safely  be  compared  with  the  rates  in  another,  without  cor- 
rection for  this  difference  in  the  constitution  of  the  several 
populations.  In  order  to  allow  of  fair  comparison  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  several  countries  should  agi-ee  upon  some 
'  standard  of  life  tiable  population/  that  is  to  say,  a  population 
with  fixed  age  and  sex-distributicn  for  international  use,  so  that 
the  birth,  marriage  and  death-rates  for  each  country  may  be 
calculated  by  this  standard.  I  recommend  this  suggestion  to  the 
notice  of  the  respective  governments." 

ROGER  S.  TRACY,  M.  D. 


.  *Tb0  method  of  makliigthlf  oorrectlon  maybe  glTen  briefly  as  foUowa:  A  deatlMmte  ia 
taken  as  a  staodMrd  (In  Kn^aad  the  standard  rate  is  the  rate  dnHnir  thejpreTloas  ten  years  for  aU 
EoKlaad  and  Wales);  the  death-rate  of  any  particular  town  is  then  calculated  by  appMiiK  this 

death-rate  at  each  aKe-perfod,usltt|c  the  number  of  I  ''' ^^^  -     - 

and  the  standard  rate  at  each  age-p    '  ' 

of  the  town,  having^  been  obtained , , , 

death-rate  which  has  been  adopted,  and  the  ratio  between  the  two,  tIs.  :    ^^^37^^""**' 


a-raw  oi  any  parucuiar  rown  is  loen  caicuiaiea  uy  appmuK  lois 
usittic  the  number  of  persons  at  each  aipe-period  as  a  malClpllcaDd 
ire-period  as  a  multiplknr.  The  death-rate  for  the  entire  popalatloB 
ned  in  this  way,  will  usually  be  found  to  difT'^r  f^m  tbe  staBdard 


forms  the  factor  of  correction  for  that  particular  town,  by  which  its  annual  dsatlk-ratie 
must  be  multiplied,  and  thus  either  increased  or  diminished,  to  make  it  corraspond,  for  ootn- 
parstive  purposes,  with  the  death-rates  of  other  towas  in  which  tbe  ace  and  sex  dlitiflMitloii 
is  different. 


SUPPLEMENT  No.  14. 


Maps  of  Density  of  Population  and  Nationality. 

Map  z. 

Tlie  ideal  density  mnp  of  the  city  would  be  one  in  which 
each  block  is  shaded  according  to  its  density,  that  is,  tlie 
number  of  inhabitants  to  the  unit  of  area^  e.  g.,  an  acre.  Such 
a  map  would  not  show  the  minute  variations  that  would  be 
Bhown  by  a  table  of  densities  (see  table  I,  column  8),  for  the 
best  eye  probably  can  not  distinguish  more  than  a  score  of 
shades,  and  the  av^age  eye  may  be  unable  to  distinguish  10, 
while  a  variation  in  numbers,  no  matter  how  slight,  appeals 
to  the  mind.  The  map,  however,  with  a  scale  of  25  shades 
representing  densities,  would  express  admirably  the  actual 
density;  the  points  of  congestion  being  blark,  ^le  density 
shading  off  on  all  sides  to  points  of  least  congestion,  intensify- 
ing again  in  other  dense  districts,  and  finally  showing  pai'ks 
and  unimproved  blocks.  But  such  a  map  would  have  to  be  very 
large  to  show  individual  blocks,  and  its  size,  with  other  diffi- 
Cfulties,  would  miake  it  expensive  to  prepare  and  reproduce. 
Besides  theee  objecticns,  the  population  and  ai^^ea  of  each  block 
from  which  the  dennity  is  calculated  are  not  readily  obtained, 
if  indeed  they  are  to  be  obtained  at  all.  The  idea  of  such  a  map 
had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  next  best  thing  was  to  divide  the  city  into  districts  and 
shade  these.  It  being  necessary  to  know  the  population  and 
area  of  these,  the  choice  was  limited  to  those  which  are  statis- 
tical divisions.  War^s  and  sanitary  districts  are  such 
divisions,  and  the  area  of  them  is  known  with  the  populaticto 
on  June  1,  1890.  There  are  24  wards  and  114  sanitary  dis- 
tricts, the  latter  bdng  minor  divisions  of  the  wards  On 
account  of  their  number,  which  would  yield  a  greater  variety  of 
densities,  the  sanitary  districts  were  preferable,  and  more  so 
on  accoimt  of  their  being  smaller  where  the  population  is 
Conger.  They  are  described  in  the  Eleventh  Census  in  the  Mon- 
ograph on  "The  Vital  Statistics  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,'* 
compiled  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Billings.  Tlieir  area  in  acres  is  given 
(see  table  I,  column  7).  Their  population  on  June  1,  1890  (see 
table  I,  colimin  5).    The  population  of  the  city  June  1,  1890,  was 
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1,515,301.  Ob  July  1,  1804,  it  wa«  eetkiiated  to  be  1,957,452,* 
an  iuei-eaise  of  29.179  per  cent.  Thia  eBtiuiate,  it  should  be 
noted,  may  be  Bomewhat  too  liberal,  as  the  rate  of  increase 
may  have  changed,  owing  to  a  decrease  in  immigratiom  and  a 
temporary  emigration  attributable  to  hard  times.  The  popula- 
tion of  each  district  was  increased  by  a  like  simount  (see  table 
I.,  column  6).  By  dividing  the  population  in  column  6,  by 
the  areds  in  column  7,  the  densities  in  column  8,  were  obtained. 
These  were  seen  to  vary  between  3  in  the  24th  ward,  and  986.4 
in  sanitary  district  A  of  ward  11.  Thus  'they  were  easily 
divided  in  10  classes  of  even  hundreds.  A  scale  of  10  shades, 
denoting  the  10  classes  of  densities,  was  selected.  The  spaces 
on  a  map  of  the  city  outlining  the  sanitary  districts  were 
shadeid  according  to  the  scale  of  densities.  This  done,  the 
map  w*as  completed. 

The  map  represents  the  important  geographical  features  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  principal  parks,  the  wards  and  sani- 
tary districts  with  their  boundaries,  some  of  which  are  named. 
Table  I,  column  3,  bounds  the  wards  and  sanitary  districts  com- 
pletely, and  column  4,  gives  the  predominant  characteristics  of 
each.  From  this  the  names  of  those  boundaries  not  noted  on  the 
map  can  be  obtained. 

A  comparison  of  the  spaces  repi^esenting  the  sanitary  districts, 
with  the  scale  of  densities,  gives,  within  the  limit  of  the  scale, 
the  actual  densities  of  the  districts.  If  the  density  of  any  dis- 
trict is  desired  more  accurately  or  its  population  or  area  sought, 
a  consultation  of  table  I,  column  8,  will  give  it. 

The  general  effect  of  the  map  brings  out  the  districts  where 
the*  population  is  concentrated  in  contrast  with  those  where  it 
is  less  concentrated,  but  it  shows  also  how  they  blend  into  one 
another. 

These  crowded  districts  are  the  sites  of  settlements  which 
to  old  New  York  were  out  of  town.  Wit3i  the  exception  of  the 
ni)per  east  side  they  grew  to  be  the  homes  of  wealth  and  fashion. 
Now  tbey  are  the  points  where  the,  tenement  i>opulation  is 
greatest. 

Map  2. 

The  Monograph  on  the  "Vital  Statistics  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn''  gives  not  only  the  total  population  of  each  sanitary 
district,  but  also  of  what  it  consists.  It  gives  the  colored  con- 
tingent in  one  table,  pages  230-233,  and  the  more  prominent 
nationalities  such  as  German,  Irish,  Italian,  Bussian  and  Polish, 

•  NOTB.-  Thit  estimate  to  baned  upon  the  U.  S  oeotin  of  IMO,  and  the  M.  T.  State  oansiis  of 
102.  without  refereooe  to  the  U.  8.  censaa  of  1800. 


etc.,  based  on  the  nafionfllity  of  tbe  motlier  In  anotlier  tables 
pages  234-237.  Tliese  are  Ihe  onlj  data  to  be  bad  on  the  didtribu- 
tion  of  natiwialitieg  in  the  city.  They  are  fortunately  auflicient 
for  oonetructing  a  map. 

Whether  it  is  fair  to  class  the  chifa  as  belonging  to  the 
nationality  of  its  mother  is  a  question.  At  tlie  outset  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  question  is  sociological  and  not  political^ 
and  that  prejudices  are  to  count  more  than  legal  definitions. 
For  one  thing  the  child  is  believed  to  be  more  apt  to  inherit  its 
mother's  tastes  and  prejudices  than  Its  father's.  And  there  are 
many  more  people  in  the  city  with  foreign  mothers  than  with 
foreign  fathers.  Of  the  1,489,027  whites  in  New  York  on  June  1^ 
1800,  636,986  were  foreign  bom.  And  of  the  852,«41  native  born 
682,154  had  one  or  both  parents  foreign.  Of  these  64,238  had 
American  mothers  and  foreign  fathers,  leaving  518,403  with 
foreign-born  mothers.  (Incidentally  this  showis  how  few  Ameri- 
can women  marry  .foreigners.)  But  what  proportion  of  native- 
born  with  foreign  mothei-s  had  American  fathers  can  not  be  said 
A  third  is  probably  hiph.  and  it  would  mean  lliat  982,588  of 
1,515,301,  the  total,  or  64.8  per  cent.,  had  foreign  parentage, 
while  1,155,389  or  76.2  per  cent,  had  foreign-boni  mothers.  In 
the  light  of  such  facts,  sm  the  likelihood  of  our  iK>pulation 
inheriting  its  maternal  pi^ejudices,  and  such  a  large  p«x>portion  of 
it  having  foreign-bom  mothers,  the  fairness  of  the  table  from  a 
sociological  standpoint  as  a  basis  of  a  nationality  map  seems  no 
longer  questionable. 

The  table  (79  Vital  Statistics)  pives  12  nationalities  including 
native,  and  lumps  thc^  i-est  un<l<»r  the  lu^iul  of  "other  foreign 
countries."  Table  (78  Vital  Statistics),  gives  the  colored  popula- 
tion. Of  the  12  given,  those  of  P^ngland  and  Wales,  Scotland, 
Scandinavia  and  Ganadii  were  disivgarded;  fii-st,  because  though 
as  numerous  as  some  others  they  were  yet  so  evenly  distributed 
over  the  city  as  to  be  lost  to  sight,  and,  secondly,  lK*cause,  with 
the  exception  of  Scandinavia,  they  are  more  like  Americans  than 
tlie  others. 

The  best  way  to  represent  different  nationalities  is  by 
different   colors. 

The  following  convention  was  adopted:  Ked  for  Gei-man  ; 
prreen,  Irish;  blue,  native  Americans;  orange,  Italians;  brown^ 
Russians  an4  Poles  (shown  together);  lake,  Hungarians;  pur- 
ple, Bohemians;  white,  French;  dark  green,  otiier  foreign 
nations;  black,  negroes. 

13y  coloring  each  district  with  t>ands  of  colors  whose  breadths 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  sum  of  the  breadths  as  the  amount 
of  the  nationalities  they  represented  bore  to  the  total  population 
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of  tlie  district,  a  map  sh'^wmg  tlie  proportfon  of  each  natfonitlity 
and  its  distribuliion  could  be  proaucod.  Other  luetiiods  for 
accomplishing  this  were  oonmdered,  but  this,  on  many  accounts, 
Beemed  the  best,  and  was,  therefore,  adopted.i 

Each  of  the  ten  nationalities  selected,  it  was  found,  would 
appear  more  or  less  in  each  district  Those  api>earing  to  a 
Blight  extent  would  be  a  detriment  to  the  more  prominent  ones 
und  to  themselves  by  diminishing  contrast  and  thuc^  also 
injuring  the  general  effect  of  the  map.  Tlie  rule  to  represent 
those  nationalities  only  which  made  up  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
population  of  the  district,  was  then  adopted.  The  bands  of 
color  were  made  of  breadth  proportional  to  these  natjional- 
ities'  quota  in  the  two-thirds  and  so  the  map  was  prepared. 

It  represents  quality  and  not  quantity  of  population,  so  when 
sanitary  distiict  fcs  of  ward  12,  and  the  23d  and  24th  wards  came 
to  be  dealt  with  it  was  decided  not  to  color  them.  They  are 
thinly  populated  mainly  with  natives,  Irish  and  Germans;  and 
lest  they  might  seem,  by  extent  of  color  on  the  map,  to  show 
there  a  great  preponderance  of  these  nationalities  the  fact  that 
they  are  suburban  and  mainly  populated  by  these  nationalities 
was  noted  in  words.  In  other  respects  by  carrying  in  the  mind 
the  colors  representing  the  different  nationalities  the  distribu- 
tion of  them  over  the  city  is  seen  at  a  glance. 

To  show  the  actual  as  well  as  the  relative  amount  of  each  nation- 
ality the  statistical  diagram  "at  the  bottom  was  prepared.  A 
surprising  fact  thus  revealed  is  the  preponderance  ot  Germans.  Tlie 
map  itself  gives  the  idea  that  New  York  is  pre-eminently  an 
Irish  city,  but  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Germans  like  the 
Italians,  Russians  r.na  Poles,  Hungarians  and  Bohemians  and 
French  collect  in  districts,  while  the  Irish  and  natives  have 
spread  over  the  whole  city.  Now  by  comparing  map  1  (the  one 
of  densities)  with  this  it  is  seen  that  the  dense  districts  are 
almost  identical  with  the  German  quarters,  thus  accounting  for 
the  large  number  of  Germans.  The  above  shows  what  an  errone- 
ous idea  of  numbers  the  nationality  map  by  itself  can  give,  and 
how  necessary  maps  1  and  2  are  to  each  other. 

The  French  quarter  near  to  South  and  Washington  squares  is 
remarkable  in  that  it  is  also  a  negro  quarter,  giving  evidence 
of  a  lack  of  race  prejudice  characteristic  of  the  Gallic  race.  The 
other  French  quarter  on  and  west  of  Sixth  avenue  between 
Eighteenth  and  Tliirty-first  struts  is  also  a  district  where  negroes 
appear.  In  this  quarter  there  are  not  enough  Frencji  to  appear 
In  two-thirds  of  the  populations  of  the  districts,  but  such 
Individuality  have  they  that  it  is  known  only  a» a  French  qunrter 
and  is,  therefore,  expressed  by  the  conventional  sign  of  a  white 
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cirde.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Chinese  quarter  in  the  Sixth 
ward.  There  are  very  few  Chinese  in  the  city  and  tliere  where 
they  are  most  numerous  they  do  not  appear  in  two-thirds  of  the 
population.  Yet  their  individuality  has  so  stamped  itself  on  the 
neighborhood  that  it  was  decided  to  represent  the  quarter  by 
another  white  circle. 

This  map,  it  is  thought,  shows  in  the  best  way  the  most  promi- 
nent nationalities  existing  in  the  city,  and  their  distribution.  It 
is  however  —  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  density  map  — 
the  first  step  in  this  direction  and  in  the  light  of  later  work  may 
be  made  to  appear  crude.  That  more  work  in  the  same  line  will 
bo  done  in  the  future,  perhaps  with  greater  detail,  seems  prob- 
able from  the  interesting  facts  by  such  means  made  apparent 

Maps  3  to  6. 

Maps  3,  4,  5  and  6,  rept-esont  the  density  of  the  population  by 
wards  in  1860,  1870,  1880  and  1890.  They  comprise  a  series 
showing  the  growth  of  the  population ;  its  shifting  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  another,  and  particularly  the  enormous  growth  in 
the  Sixth,  Seventh,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Thirteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Wards. 

The  data  which^jpade  these  maps  poesible  were  taken  from  the 
census  reports  and  from  the  city  board  of  health  report  of  1893. 
The  population  of  the  wards  fwm  the  fonner,  their  acreage  fi-om 
the  latter.    (See  table.) 

The  maps  are  like  map  1  .in  that  they  can  not  show  minute 
variations  in  densities.  For  such  information  Tnhle  II  must  be 
consulted. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  series  of  the  kind 
possible.  The  largest  because  previous  to  1860  the  ward 
boundaries  were  different.  The  most  elaborate  because  the- 
smallest  divisions  whose  i>opulation  and  area  are  known  are 
emnloyed.  namely,  wards,  sanitary  districts  being  unknown 
before  1890.  In  order  to  prevent  statistical  confusion  in  the 
future,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  chango  hereafter  in  the  sizd 
of  wards  and  sanitary  districts  may  be  only  by  subdivision. 

In  preparing  the  maps  of  this  report  the  committee  received 
invaluable  assistance  from  Dr.  Roger  Sheiman  Ti'acy,  of  the 
Board  of  Health. 

FREDEKICK  E.   PIEBCE. 
T.  34 
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TABLE  IL 

PopulaHon  and  Dmaity  of  Wards  of  New  York  city  in  1860,  1870, 

1880  and  1890  {United  States  Census  Reports). 
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Letters  to  the  Committee. 

Letters  from  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department 

FiBB  Djepabimkht,  ) 

Kew  \okk  City,  Jvne  19, 1894.     f 

RiOHABD    Watson     Gilbsr,  Esq.y   Chmrfoan    TenemoiUrSou^ 
Commission: 

Dear  Sir. —  In  comipliance  with,  your  request,  I  take  pleaaure  ip 
laying  before  you  such  facts  as  I  have  from  time  to  time  noticed, 
while  attending  fires  in  the  class  of  buildings  known  as  tene- 
ment-houses, in  this  city.  My  observations  ape  entirely  those 
which  relate  to  flres,  their  extinguishment,  and  the  preservation 
of  life  at  such  fires,  as  well  as  on  the  Ifaws  regulating  such  con- 
artmction,  enacted  during  the  past  few  years. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  buildings  known  as  tenement-houses  are 
erected  mainly  with  the  view  of  returning  a  large  income  for 
the  amount  of  capital  invested.  These  buildings  are  erected 
from  time  to  time  under  the  laws  then  existing  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  in  this  city.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  buildings  are  erected  in  compliance  with  the  law,  but  the 
law  has  not  until  recently  made  any  provision  for  the  protection 
or  preservation  of  life  within  those  structures  in  case  of  fire, 
and  it  is  only  after  a  fire  in  one  of  those  tenements  where  a  great 
loss  of  life  ensues,  that  any  interest  whatever  is  taken  for  the 
betterment  of  the  tenement-houses,  for  the  safety  of  the 
occupants. 

The  first  notable  event  which  occurred  in  recent  years  with  the 
view  of  protecting  life  within  those  buildings  in  case  of  fire  was 
the  enactment  of  the  fire  escape  laws,  which  require  that  certain 
buildings  intended  for  more  than  three  families  above  the  first 
floor  shall  be  provided  with  proper  means  of  exit  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  superintendent  of  building  department.  This 
improvement  was  then  followed  by  the  board  of  health,  who, 
under  their  rules,  require  in  each  bulilding  a  light  shaft  as  a 
sanitaiy  measure.  This  light  shaft  may,  from  a  sanitary  point, 
be  most  essential  for  light  and  ventilation,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  destructive  elements  witMn  a  tenement,  in  pennitting  and 
causing  the  extension  of  fire  in  its  ascent  from  floor  to  floor 
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tbtrongh  this  liglit  shaft;  in  fact  we  dasB  It  as  a  mere  flue,  and 
it  acts  exactly  as  a  flue  does,  except  that  it  is  not  confined  within 
a  solid  wail,  the  windows  being  on  each  side,  and  directly  oppo- 
site each  other,  it  is  but  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds,  when  a 
fire  leaps  from  one  of  thoee  windows  until  it  crosses  to  the 
adjoining  building,  and  if  not  promptly  checked,  will  spread  the 
fire  to  every  floor  within  the  light  shaft  in  the  most  inconcedvable 
time. 

The  next  element  of  danger  within  this  class  pf  buiidings  is 
the  cellar,  divided  as  it  is  generally  into  compartments  known 
as  woodboucies,  each  compartment  being  assigned  to  one  of  the 
apartments.  When  a  fire  takes  place  in  one  of  these  cellars 
containing  from  10  to  30  compartments,  all  being  constructed 
of  wood,  and  at  times  being  filled  with  inflammable  material,  it 
takes  hours  to  gel  control  of  one  of  those  fires,  as  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  a  dense  smoke  and  heat,  which  invariably  passes 
through  the  stairway  leading  from  the  cellar,  and  thus  charging 
the  main  stairway  and  halls  with  heat  and  smoke  and  neces- 
sarily driving  the  occupants  to  the  front  and  rear  of  the  build- 
ing. The  occupants,  on  occasions  of  this  Mnd,  are  generally  in  a 
state  of  frenzy,  and  of t^n  on  reaching  the  roof  or  fire  escapes, 
leap  to  the  street,  even  in  the  presence  of  out  men,  who  may 
be  endeavoring  with  all  the  haste  possible  to  reach  those  unfor- 
tunates who  are  crazed  with  fright  and  who  are  generally  as 
unmanageable  in  this  state  as  any  of  the  brute  creation. 

In  many  instances  the  hallways  have  windows  on  each  side, 
opening  on  bedrooms,  and  also  transom  lights  over  the  doors. 

In  many  cases  where  a  fire  occurs  in  one  of  those  bedrooms, 
or  large  rooms,  the  fire  passes  out  of  the  windows,  transom  lights 
or  doors,  and  intothemainhall,  and  when  it  reaches  the  halls  and 
main  stairway,  it  ascends  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  till  It 
passes  out  through  the  bulkhead  on  roof,  thereby  preventing  any 
exit  by  the  main  stairway,  by  the  unfortunate  occupants,  who 
may  be  on  the  level  or  above  the  fire.  The  risk  to  life  is  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  anxiety  to  this  department  in  combat- 
ing with  fires  in  this  class  of  bttildings,  which  are  located  mainly 
In  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Thirteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth wards.  Although  this  class  of  buildings  are  erected  in 
many  other  sections  of  the  city,  yet  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
numerous  fires  that  the  tenements  in  the  above  wards,  have  for 
years  been  subject  to.  The  principle  of  construction  is  about 
the  same,  but  there  is  am  element  of  difference  in  the  nation- 
alities of  the  occupants  residing  within  the  different  sections  of 
the  city;  but  it  matters  not  where  the  tenement  is  erected.  It 
is  full  of  danger  to  the  occupants  in  case  of  fire,  which,  if  not 
promptly  checked,  generally  results  In  great  destruction  to  life. 
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We  endeavor  to  keep  our  companies  equipped  with  all  the 
life-saving  appliances  that  we  can  obtain,  or  that  we  can  conceive 
of,  that  would  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  aid  in  rescuing  life. 

We  have  also  an  abundant  supply  of  fire-alarm  boxes,  located 
In  all  those  districts  above  mentioned,  but  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  there  often  occurs,  on  the  occasion  of  a  fire,  a  loss  of  life 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  department,  and  an  apparent  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  someone  in  not  promptly  sending  for  the 
department.    • 

The  building  laws  of  this  dty  have  been  amended,  from  time 
to  time,  mth  che  view  to  the  betterment  of  this  class  of  buildings, 
but  I  ha/vi  never  been  Katisfipd  with  the  wisdom  of  enacting  laws, 
that  leaves  the  occupants  of  the  ten(Miiont  entirely  unprotected 
in  case  jf  ft'-e. 

The  ocx;ux>ant»  of  these  tenements  are  generally  the  poorest  of 
our  population,  and  \re  compelled  iik  many  instance*'  to  occupy 
those  miserable  ap«irtments  in  crowded  tenements.  It  has  often 
surprised  me  that  the  element  of  destruction,  which  has  within 
its  power  the  means  of  destroying  human  life,  is  not  more 
destructive  on  the  occasion  of  fires  in  those  buildings. 

It  has  been  a  study  for  many  years,  by  the  the  officials  of  this 
department  as  to  "the  better  protection  of  human  life  within 
the  eonmion  tenements  as  well  as  in  those  buildings  kno\^Ti  as 
flats,"  some  of  the  latter  occupying  prominent  sites  on  some  of 
our  motft  fashionable  avenues,  and  after  many  years  of  agita- 
tion the  department  succeeded  eventually  in  forcing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  building  laws  passed  in  1892,  which  requires  iii 
tenements  of  more  than  four  and  five  stories  in  height,  that 
the  stairs,  halls  and  the  first  floor,  shall  be  constructed  of  fire- 
proof material,  with  no  connection  by  stairway  to  the  cellar 
from  under  tlie  stairway,  or  in  the  main  hall.  This  is  certainly 
an  innovation,  and  a  great  improvement  over  the  laws  previously 
in  force,  but  this  law,  while  a  great  concession,  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  our  opinion. 

There  appears  to  be  but  one  solution,  in  our  minds,  of  this 
most  important  question,  "the  protection  of  life  within  the 
tenements,"  and  in  our  opinion,  the  only  remedy  is  by  again 
amending  the  Laws  of  1892,  so  tliat  the  entire  stucture  shall 
be  fireproof  throughout,  with  the  proviso  that  there  shall  be 
no  connection  between  the  cellar  and  the  main  halls  or  stair- 
way, and  that  there  shall  be  no  elevator  shaft  within  the  stair- 
hole;  that  there  shall  be  no  transom  lights,  or  windows  opening 
into  the  halls  from  any  apartment  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that, 
in  a  structure  of  this  kind  built  of  fireprodP  material,  that  the 
occupants  will  have  the  opportunity  of  using  the  main  stairway, 
and  that  should  a  firo  occur  within  one  of  those  apartments, 
tliere  is  no  possibility  of  its  extension,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  at  least  until  the  arrival  of  oiur  department. 
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The  cry  will  be  raised  in  opposition,  that  this  would  entail 
an  additional  expense  in  construction,  and  that  it  would  be 
taken  entirely  from  the  occui)ants,  in  the  form  of  increased 
rent;  this  no  doubt  is  correct,  but  the  matter  of  additional 
rent,  where  human  life  is  at  stake,  would  not  be  considered 
by  the  occupants. 

The  fact  is  generally  known  at  this  time,  that  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  an  entirely  firejMroof,  fmd  a  nonfireproof 
structure  is  so  small,  that  it  should  not  under  any  circumstances 
be  considered,  or  classed  as  an  element  against  the  sacrifice  of 
life. 

As  to  the  better  class  of  flats,  which  are  in  reality  only 
tenements  finished  a  little  more  elaborately,  with  a  grander 
scope  of  architecture,  they  are,  in  themselves,  as  combustible 
and  as  dangerous  to  the  occupants  as  th.oee  mentioned  pre- 
viously, and  a  fire  only  requiires  the  slightest  headway  to  cause 
destruction  to  life  and  property.  These  buildings  are  of  the 
most  deceptive  nature;  many  are  classed  as  safe  and  paortially 
fireproof  wherein  we,  who  have  had  so  much  exx)erience  in. 
extinguishing  fires  within  this  class  of  buildings,  know  to  the 
contrary,  and  we  would  not  consider  it  safe  for  our  own 
families  to  live  in  those  grand  structures  above  the  second  story. 

I  can  not  conceive  any  remedy  for  the  evil  now  existing,  from 
a  fire  standpoint,  in  lie  great  destruction  of  life  within  all 
these  classes  of  tenement  and  flathonses,  other  than  the  one 
suggested,  which  will  meet  with  strong  opposition  from 
the  different  ^terests  should  legislation  be  requested.  I  will 
do  my  utmost  in  the  future  to  aid  in  amending  the  present 
laws,  so  that  ample  protection  will  be  given  to  the  poor  of 
this  city  who  are  from  necessity  compelled  to  occupy  th© 
miserable  tenements  which  are  classed  as  places  of  abode  for 
human  life,  but  in  reality  they  are  not  fit,  in  some  instancesy 
to  be  occupied  by  brutes. 

The  innovation  of  the  present  laws,  in  requiring  partial  fire- 
proof oonstraction,  is  something  that  we  feel  proud  of;  although 
its  good  results  will  not  be  apparent  for  some  time  to  come, 
nevertheless  we  feel  a  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  continued  liie 
agitation  for  better  laws  for  the  erection  of  tenement-houses, 
and  were  in  the  end  rewarded  by  the  partial  fireproof  con- 
struction, which  more  than  pays  for  the  interest  that  we  have 
taken  in  the  welfare  of  that  class  of  our  poor,  who  so  rarely 
have  anyone  to  look  after  their  interesta 

Very  respectfully, 

HUGH  BONNER^ 

6  Ai^  of  Dqpa/rtmenL 
T.  87 
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FiBE  Depabtiibnt,  \ 

New  Toek  City,  December  8,  1894. ) 

'RiOHABD    Watsoh    Gildeb,    JEsq.^    Chairman    Tenement  ffouse 

Commission: 
Dear  Sir. — ^As  a  soipplement  to  my  statement  to  you,  dated 
June  12,  1894,  I  herewith  transmit  several  suggestions,  which 
were  not  heretofoiPe  mentioned  in  such  stai:ement. 

First  I  would  suggest  to  your  committee  the  necessity  of  not 
permitting  any  connection,  by  doors,  windows  or  other  openings, 
between  the  stores  of  the  finst  floor  and  the  main  hall. 

Second.  To  inclose  with  fireproof  material,  and  doors,  the 
elevator  shaft  in  the  cellar,  where  such  are  used. 

Very  respectfully, 

HUGH  BONNER, 

Chief  of  DeparUMnL 

'From  the  President  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 

of  the  Poor. 

New  York,  June  7, 1894, 
R.  W.  Gir.DRR,  Enq ,  Chairman  of  the  Tenement- House  Committee: 

My  Dear  Sir.— The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  begs  to  submit  to  your  committee  the  following 
recommendations  for  legislative  action  lelative  to  the  tenement- 
house  life  of  New  York  city: 

First.  We  believe  it  to  be  eminently  desirable  that  the  legis- 
lature should  confer  upon  the  board  of  health  specific  authority 
to  condemn  and  destroy  dwelling-houses  when,  in  the  judgment 
of  that  body,  it  is  impossible  by  alteration  or  repair  to  correct 
their  unsanitary  features. 

In  the  lower  part  of  New  York  city,  investigation  will  disclose 
not  a  few  old  houses  formerly  occupied  by  single  families,  but 
which  were  many  years  ago  transformed  into  tenement  build- 
ings. In  these  houses  thi  difficulty  of  providing  for  sufficient 
light  and  ventilation  has  been  aggravated  by  the  adjacent  erec- 
tion of  lofty  office  buildings.  In  not  a  few  of  such  houses 
the  situation  is  practically  irremediable  by  furtiier  alteration, 
>and  we  believe  they  should  be  promptly  condemned.  There  also 
exist  a  number  of  old  tenement-houses,  with  front  and  back 
buildings  erected  under  ©anitary  conditions  now  prohibited, 
and  in  which  also  structural  evils  have  been  increased  by  the 
erection  in  the  vicinity  of  new  and  larger  structures. 
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Second.  We  reoommend  that  owners  of  houses,  !n  whfcli  the 
halls  are  not  ^affioiently  lighted  from,  without  should  be  com- 
pelled to  supply  in  such  halls  sufficient  artiflcial  light.  The 
dark  hulls  encourage  boih.  immorality  and  orime  and  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

Third.  With  the  same  object  in  view,  we  would  recommend 
the  extension  throughout  the  most  crowded  sections  of  the 
city  of  the  electric  lighting  system.  We  believe  the  effect  of 
brilliantly  lighted  streets  upon  the  moral  character  of  tenement- 
house  life  would  be  readily  discernible  and  would  meet  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  board  of  health  and  the  departments 
of  police  and  fire. 

Fourth.  We  heartily  second  the  proposition  advanced  by  Dr. 
Tracey,  of  the  board  of  health,  to  surround  the  public  school- 
houses  of  New  York  with  two  or  more  vacant  lots,  to  be  used 
as  playgrounds  for  the  children  in  lieu  of  the  comparatively 
dark  and  even  damp  playrooms  now  provided  for  that  purpose. 
This  suggestion  seems  to  us  to  touch  the  life  of  the  poor  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce  resfults  beneficial  to 
both  health  and  character. 

Fifth.  We  recommend  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the  sanitary 
police.  This  force  numbered  45  inspectors  in  1887,  and  since 
tJiat  time  there  has  been  no  change  in  its  effective  strength,  yet, 
according  to  the  United  States  census,  the  estimated  Increase  in 
the  population  of  the  city  has  been  from  1,417,787  In  1887  to 
1.663,190  in  1804.  If  we  follow  the  figures  of  the  State  census 
the  increase  would  appear  to  be  still  greater,  the  estimated  num- 
ber according  to  that  table  having  been,  in  1887,  1,538,814,  in 
1894,  1,957,452. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  labor  demanded  by  this  great 
gain  in  population  and  the  consequent  erection  at  many  new 
houses,  a  large  number  of  the  newer  tenement-houses  require 
much  more  careful  inspection  than  those  of  earlier  construction* 
A  line  of  plumbing,  extending  through  the  center  of  the  house, 
supplies  two  water-closets  on  each  floor  and  running  water  in 
each  tenement,  and  this  increased  accommodation  to  the  tenants 
involves  very  great  additional  labor  upon  the  inspector.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  that  an  addition  of  15  be  made  to  the 
present  number  of  sanitary  police. 

Sixth.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  public 
bathhouses  throughout  the  city.  The  difficulty  of  proper  ablu- 
tion in  the  ordinary  tenement-house  is  such  as  to  make  personal 
cleanliness  exceedingly  difficult,  and  the  hygienic  as  well  as  the 
moral  importance  of  public  baths  is  incontestable. 

In  1891  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
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Poor  opened  a  public  batbhonse  at  Center  Market  place,  and 
the  steadily  growing  appreciation  of  its  advantages  by  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  its 
usefulness.  The  bathhouse  was  opened  on  August  17,  1891,  and 
in  the  fiscal  year  of  the  association  ending  September  30,  1892 
(the  bathhouse  having  been  in  operation  13  1-2  months),  69,944 
persons  availed  themselves  of  its  opportumties.  In  the  second 
year  (12  months),  ending  September  30,  1893,  the  number  of 
bathers  was  68,629,  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
year,  ending  April  Ist,  there  has  been  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  the  number  of  bathers  of  6,769.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  the  bathhouse  can  not  now  supply  the  demands 
made  upon  it. 

Seventh.  We  recommend  that  the  landlords  of  such  tenement- 
houses  as  are  now  compelled  by  law  to  provide  the  services  of  a 
housekeeper,  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  overcrowding  of 
tenementa  Such  a  provision  has  been  in  operation  in  the  St 
Pancras  district  of  London  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1890 
was  formally  approved  by  the  London  council. 

Without  recommendation,  the  association  would  also  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  population  per  acre,  with 
a  view  of  urging  the  consideration  of  hereafter  preventing  over- 
crowding by  sx)ecific  legislative  measures,  as,  for  instance,  the 
limitation  of  the  number  of  i)eFsons  housed  per  square  yard. 
However  satisfactory  might  be  the  hygienic  features  of  improved 
dwellings,  we  believe  that  a  crowded  population  in  any  one 
locality  is  morally  dangerous. 

The  streets  are  the  only  playground  for  children  in  great  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  and  the  necessary  con^act  of  great  numbers,  we 
believ^e  to  be  injurious  to  the  development  of  chiaocter. 

We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  since  the 
addition  of  the  thinly  populated*  twenty- third  and  twenty-fourth, 
wards  of  New  York  city,  the  population  per  acre  is  65.5,  while 
in  London  it  is  but  54.  Some  measures  should  certainly  be  taken 
to  prevent  any  repetition  in  the  newer  quarters  of  the  city  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  tenth  ward  of  New  York,  in  which  the 
population  is  now  559.2  to  the  acre,  while  the  most  crowded  dis- 
trict in  London,  St.  George's,  in  the  east,  contains  but  187  to 
the  acre. 

Very  truly  yours, 

B.  FULTON  OUTTINQ, 

JPreHdenk 
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Letter  from  the  Tenth  Ward  Sanitary  Union. 

To  KioHARD  W.  GiLDEB,  j&jf.,  Chairman  of  the  Tenement-House 
Commissiony  Nev)  York  City : 

The  Tenth  Ward  Sanitary  Union  respectfully  oflFers  the  follow- 
ing report  of  its  work,  which  it  hopes  may  he  of  some  value  to 
the  commission  in  its  lahors.  The  union  has  been  in  existence 
since  February  15,  1893.  Its  purpose  has  been  to  improve  the 
general  conditions  of  living  of  the  people  in  the  tenth  ward,  and 
especially  to  aid  in  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  its  tene- 
ment-houses. 

The  method  of  attaining  this  purpose  has  been  to  visit  the 
housekeeper  and  tenants,  introduce  ourselves,  explain  the  object 
of  our  visits  and  ascertain  the  name  and  address  of  the  landlord 
and  agent.  If  any  abuses  were  found  we  sought  to  locate  the 
blame  and  if  it  were  the  fault  of  the  tenants  to  induce  them  by 
greater  regularity  to  fulfill  their  part..  The  visit  is  repeated  to 
insure  the  fulfillment  of  the  agreement,  and  is  continued  as  long 
as  is  thought  necessary.  The  general  method  of  requiring  the 
halls  to  be  cleaned  by  the  tenants  is  an  illustration  df  the  kind 
of  work  for  which  they  are  i^sponsible.  If  the  abuse  bo  the 
fault  of  the  owner  the  housekeeper  is  first  urged  to  repair,  then 
the  agent  and  landlord  are  approached  in  order  and  if  they  will 
not  do  their  duty  the  case  is  carried  to  the  board  of  health.  And 
we  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  that  their  co-opera- 
tion has  been  willingly  granted  and  never  refused. 

EESULTS  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  work  has  been  confined  mainly  to  the  tenements  situated 
on  Delancey,  Chrystie,  Forsyth  and  Eldridge  streets.  Up  to 
March  1,  1894,  183  tenements  had  been  visited.  There  were  723 
entries  in  the  books,  which  represent  2,5C0  families  visited; 
93  complaints  were  filed  with  the  board  of  health  and  other 
departments.  From  March  1,  1894,  to  June  22,  1894,  73  different 
tenements  were  inspected,  with  a  total  of  192  visits  to  be 
recorded,  and  679  families  interviewed;  105  fire  escapes  were 
cleared,  50  sinks  and  several  closets  cleaned. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  members  of  the  society  come  from 
uptown  and  are  able  to  give  but  one  night  a  week  to  the  work, 
and  further,  that  there  has  been  an  average  of  eight  workers, 
and  m  it  has  been  found  best,  the  workers  should  go  out  in  pairs, 
there  have  thus  been  but  four  sets  of  workers. 

Our  work,  as  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  wholly  practical.  We  do 
not  claim  to  be  profound  students  of  sanitation  or  architecture 
and  offer  our  suggestions  for  the  reform  of  the  present  tenement 
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system  solely  on  the  basis  of  what  we  liave  seen,  and  our  experi- 
ence with  the  existing  legislation. 

We  venture  to  note  certain  evils  which  are  really  covered  by 
the  existing  laws. 

1.  The  law  requires  but  one  water-closet  for  IB  occupants. 
This  involves  two  evils.  First,  the  offense  against  modesty  and 
privacy;  second,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  closet  properly 
clean,  and  of  locating  the  responsibility  when  this  is  not  done. 
We  believe  that  each  family  should  have  its  own  closed  or  at  the 
most,  one  should  be  provided  for  every  two  families. 

2.  The  law  requires  that  all  ceilings  and  walls  should  be  white- 
washed semi-annually.  As  the  officers  of  the  board  of  health 
at  present  are  only  able  to  make  their  rounds  about  once  in  11 
months  this  regulation  is  rarely  observed. 

3.  The  law  requires  that  the  fire  escapes  shall  not  be  occupied 
by  any  objects  whatsoever.  This  is  a  dead-letter  and  is  never 
carried  out  in  this  part  of  the  city,  the  practical  law  being  that 
vegetable  matter  shall  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  that 
the  staircases  shall  not  be  covered.  This  is  probably  felt  to  be 
a  necessary  concession  to  the  crowded  condition  of  life  in  this 
quarter.  Our  belief  is  that  the  present  law  should  be  enforced, 
as  all  such  concessions  tend  to  make  the  existing  system  of 
crowding  more  tolerable.  A  trap-door  over  the  opening  is  needed 
as  now  the  parents  lay  down  boards  for  the  safety  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  these  are  not  always  easy  to  remove  in  necessitiy. 

Evils  not  Covered  by  the  Existing  Laws. 

1.  We  think  there  should  be  a  reconstruction  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  tenant  and  landlord.  The  tenant  should  be  held 
strictly  responsible  for  his  own  apartments  apd  the  landlord  for 
all  parts  of  the  tenements  which  the  occupants  use  in  commosi| 
i  e.,  the  halls,  staircases  anJ  yards. 

Housekeepers,  as  the  resident  agents  of  the  landlords,  should 
be  required  to  keep  the  cellars,  yards  and  sidewalks  clean,  and  to 
direct  the  removal  of  garbage;  also  to  see  that  the  halls,  stairs, 
sinks  and  water-closets  connected  with  the  house  are  cleaned 
at  regular  intervals.  Abuses  in  these  places  by  the  tenants 
should  subject  them  to  complaint  from  the  landlord  to  the  board 
with  subsequent  fine,  and  the  fine  should  be  imposed  on  the 
landlord  if  such  complaint  of  the  tenant  is  not  made.  The  landlord 
should  also  be  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  fire  escapes 
and  upon  his  complaint  any  obstructions  should  be  confiscated. 
We  are  aware  that  this  would  involve  greater  expense  of  superin- 
tendence to  the  landlord,  but  believe  that  in  no  other  way  caa 
the  present  evils  be  satisfactorily  treated.    Our  practical  experi- 
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required  to  see  that  the  tenants  do  it  is  that  the  work  is  not 
done  and  the  responsibility  is  hard  to  fix. 

2.  The  semi-annual  inspections  required  by  law  seem  insuf- 
ficient to  remedy  evils  constantly  oocuring,  and  we  recommend 
i;uarterly  inspections  and  that  the  force  of  sanitary  inspectora 
be  increased  to  100. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  responsibility  for  an  offense  can  not  be 
located,  we  believe  that  the  imposition  of  a  line,  one-third  of 
which  should  be  paid  by  the  landlord  and  two-thii'ds  by  the 
tenants  on  whose  floor  it  is  committed,  would  be  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  divided  responsibility. 

4.  We  recommend  for  new  tenements  an  air-tif]:ht  ash  and 
garbage  chute,  as  the  best  solution  of  the  removal  of  garbage 
during  the  day.  Without  this  the  tenants  will  persist  in  throw- 
ing rubbish  out  of  the  windows  or  storing  it  on^  the  fire  escapes. 

5.  We  agree  with  President  Wilson,  that  the  tenements  here* 
after  to  be  erected  should  be  fireproof;  that  the  use  of  paper  on 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  tenements  should  be  forbidden  i  that 
the  halls  of  all  tenements  should  be  lighted  at  all  hours  of  the 
ni«»ht;  and  as  to  the  seventh  recommendation,  that  "the  board 
of  health  can  permanently  vacate  and  cause  to  forbid  the  f  (irtlier 
use  of  any  rear  tenement-house  as  a  human  habitation  which,  in 
its  opinion,  from  age  and  dilapidation,  impossibility  of  securing 
proper  light  and  ventilation,  or  unsanitary  condition  for  a  long 
period,  is  unfit  for  that  purpose,'*  we  believe  that  such  statutes^ 
if  enacted,  should  include  also  the  front  tenement  found  in  simi- 
lar conditions. 

6.  Pot  tenements,  where  the  hallway  does  not  extend  through 
the  building,  with  windows  at  both  ends,  glass  panels  in  the 
doors  would  be  desirable  for  light  in  the  daytime,  as  now  such 
tenements  are  often  nearly  as  dark  during  the  day  as  at  night 

7.  We  recommmend  the  abolishment  of  the  common  sink. 
Where  they  are  placed  in  the  halls  and  used  by  four  families,  it 
is  always  difficult  to  locate  the  responsibility  for  keeping  them 
free  from  filth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  usually  found  these 
sinks  in  on  unsanitary  condition,  emitting  a  foul  odor. 

8.  We  recommend  the  erection  of  public  baths  at  central  places 
in  each  district,  and  believe  such  arrangements  to  be  essential 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  population.  We  feel  sure  that  if  such 
were  provided  the  people  would  use  them. 

0.  Equally  essential  is  the  establishment  of  public  lavatories 
and  their  relation  to  the  tenement  system  will  be  appreciated 
by  any  one  who  knows  the  odors  which  infest  the  alleyways  of 
the  tenements.      The  abuses  of  the  dray  wagona  constantly 
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etandhig:  In  tbe  streets  and  tlie  foul  smells  around  them  give 
added  emphasis  to  this  plea. 

10.  We  beliere  that  the  rear  tenements  should  be  wholly 
destroyed,  and  the  space  reserved  for  open  courts  and  play- 
grounds for  the  children.  Even  such  as  are  not  in  an  unsani- 
tary condition  overshadow  the  lower  stories  of  the  front  house 
and  are  in  turn  overshadowed  by  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  light 
and  air. 

These  recommendations  represent  the  worst  evils  which  we 
have  encountered  in  our  work.  We  are  aware  that  some  of  them 
are  quite  radical  and  involve  serious  changes  in  the  entire  sys- 
tem and  interference  with  hitherto  recognized  rights  of  the 
owners.  But  we  think  it  has  been  suflflciently  demonstrated  tha;t 
a  large  part  of  the  owners  will  do  nothing  unless  forced  by  the 
law,  and  then  only  so  much  as  the  letter  of  the  law  requires.  We 
have  encountered  many  owners  who  appreciated  our  work  and 
who  could  not  do  more  themselves  because  they  were  restrained 
by  the  competition  of  others. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  radical  measures  of  reform  would 
be  in  the  interests  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  and  would  com- 
mand the  approval  of  the  best  people  of  both  classes. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

M.   E.  KITZTNGER^ 

Oliairman. 
A.  GOODKIND, 

Secretary. 

Indorsed  by  James  B.  Eeynolds,  head  worker  of  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement 

Additional  Statement  from  Battalion  Chief  Bresnan.* 

After  his  appearance  on  the  stand,  Battalion  Chief  Brwnan 
handed  in  the  following  stiatement  in  the  form  of  questions  and 
aiiswers:  ^^^^ 

Question. —  Chief,  you  have  been  present  at  previous  sessions 
of  this  committee,  and  have  heaird  the  suggestions  in  relation 
to  improving  tenement-hoiises,  and  making  them  less  subject  to 
fires,  and  less  dangerous  to  life  during  and  as  a  result  of  fire. 
And  you  have  yourself  given  testimony  and  suggestions  on  this 
subject  at  former  hearings. 

*  At  A  meeting  oC  the  teiiemeDt>hoiiie  oommlttae  on  Monday,  Deoamber  81, 1694,  the  following: 
"wu  adopted: 

iZeMliMd,  That  this  oommittee  has  learned  with  profonnd  regret  of  the  death  on  this  day 
of  Battalion  Chief  John  J.  Breenan,  at  the  poet  of  ontj.  The  oommittee  d^ree  to  place  on 
rpoord  Ita  aense  of  obligation  to  Chief  Breenan  for  hto  conttaiued  IntelUgent  and  hlgUy  Talu- 
able  aswlstaace  during  the  entire  oourae  of  their  labors.  Mo  one  not  connected  with  the  com- 
mittee has  deroted  more  time  and  indaitry  to  the  colleotion  of  information  in  Ita  behalf  and 
the  fortberaaoe  of  Ita  objects  as  concerning  the  question  of  the  safety  of  tenoment-houae 
4«rellers  from  fire. 

The  secretary  is  directed  to  forirard  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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Answer. — Yes,  sir. 

QuestiKm. —  Have  yon  further  Buggeetions  and  reoommendap 
tions  on  this  eubjec^  that  you  believe  should  be  embodied  In 
recommendations  of  this  committeei  and  will  you  please  state 
them? 

Answer. —  I  have  heard  the  testimony  ol  Chief  Bonner  and 
others  m  relation  to  the  stairway,  between  the  cellar  and  the 
first  floor  of  tenement-houses,  and  I  concur  in  their  opinion,  if 
the  stairway  could  be  excluded  from  interior  communication 
with  the  first  fioor,  it  would  be,  so  far  as  a  rapid  spread  of 
fire  is  concerned,  and  the  prevention  of  smoke  ascending  quickly, 
one  of  the  best  improvements  that  oould  be  made. 

Howe\'^r,  it  may  inconvenience  the  occupants  of  the  premises 
too  seriously  to  cut  off  intermal  stairway  from  the  communication 
between  the  first  floor  and  the  cellar.  In  that  event  I  would 
recommend  that  the  law  in  all  instances  should  compel  the 
placing  of  iron  or  tin-lined  self-closing  doors  properly  framed, 
and  hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairway,  as  wdl  as  to  the 
entrance  of  the  stairway,  between  the  first  fioor  and  cellar, 
which  the  existing  law  demands. 

Second.  The  law  relating  to  the  fireproof  construction  of  tene- 
ments, should  require  this  provision  to  apply  to  tenements,  irre- 
spective of  heightb  The  present  law  requires  fireproof  oonstruiC* 
tion  of  the  first  fioor  in  tenements,  five  stories  or  more  in  height 

Third.  I  also  advise  an  addition  to  the  law,  which  will  require ' 
all  tenements  in  which  the  first  fioor  contains  a  store  Or  manu- 
facturing premises,  to  be  sc  constructed,  that  the  hallway  of 
the  first  floor  will  have  no  communication^  such  as  windows 
and  transoms  between  the  store  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  and 
the  hallway;  also  prohibiting  any  doorway  between  such  stores 
and  hallways,  except  when  made  of  fireproof  construction,  an'd 
to  be  self-closing. 

Fourth.  Further,  I  advise  in  the  erection  of  all  fire 
escapes,  and  the  addition  to  all  existing  fire-escapes,  especially  in 
the  rear  of  buildings,  fire-e«oape  ladders  to  the  roof,  so  that  the 
escape  shall  lead  upward,  as  freely  as  do\^Tiward.  In  other^ 
words,  it  will  afford  an  escape  to  the  roof  as  freely  as  to  the 
street  level.  When  practicable,  I  would  also  recommend  that  the 
fij:^escapcs  in  the  front  of  the  building  should  also  lead  to  the 
roof  in  the  manner  described. 

Fifth.  All  balcony  fire  escapes  connecting  two  or  more  build- 
ings should  be  provided  with  ladders,  between  the  balconies  of 
fire-escapes,  the  same  as  Is  required  for  fire-escape  balconies  on 
single  buildings. 
T.  38 
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8Ixt1i.  Also  iha^t  the  law  be  so  amended  tbnt  tbe  (mner,  lessee 
or  ageut  is  held  respo>nsiUe  for  obstniction  of  ftre-escapea. 

ST.  JOmrS  PARK 

The  following  etatement  is  from  Ck>lonel  S.  V.  R  Orager  (see, 
also,  testimony): 

The  facta  in  refepenoe  to  St  John's  park  are  briefly  as  follows: 

Trinity  ehurcli  owned  it,  iu  connection  with  the  other  owners 
of  property  fronting  on  the  park.  The  question  of  the  sale  of  the 
park  originated  with  the  other  owners,  who  urged  upon  Trinity 
that  it  ought  to  join  in,  so  as  to  bring  business  there.  A  few 
owners,  hchvever,  were  unwilling  to  join  in  the  conveyance  for 
the  reason  that  they  wanted  more  than  the  sharv  which  they 
would  be  entitled  to  at  the  price  of  f  1,000,000  which  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt  was  willing  to  give.  As  the  railroad  company  and  the  other 
owners  were  anxious  to  have  the  transaction  go  through  as 
speedily  as  possible,  it  wsa  arranged  that  the  11,000,000  ^onld 
be  paid  to  Trinity  church,  and  that  this  corporation  would  make 
the  distribution. 

Trinity  church,  in  order  to  obtain  a  release  from  these  few 
owners,  was  obliged  to  pay  them  more  than  their  share,  the  u\u> 
plus  coming  out  of  the  money  due  Trinity  church. 


SUPPLEMENT  No.  17. 


Public  Hearings  of  the  New  York  State  Tenement 
Uouse  Committee. 

New  York,  November  18,  1894 
Tbe  committee  met  at  1.30  p.  m. 

Present  —  Chairman  Gilder  and  Messrs.  Edson,  Foater,  Moses 
and  Scliucliman. 
David  W.  King,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Ohairman: 

Q,  Will  you  give  us  your  name  and  address  and  profession? 
A..  David  W.  King,  96  Fifth  avenue;  I  am  an  architect  by  pro- 
fession. 

Q.  W^hat  has  been  your  professional  education?  A.  I  served 
my  time  wirth  a  builder  when  young,  and  when  I  was  18  years 
of  age  I  entered  Cornell  University  and  took  the  regular  course 
in  architecture,  four  years,  and  graduated  in  June,  1877;  since 
that  time  I  have  been  in  the  active  practice  of  an  architect, 

Q.  What  is  your  relation  to  Columbia  College?  A.  I  was  at 
one  time  a  lecturer  in  the  architectural  department  on  the 
subject  of  estimating  and  construction, 

Q.  What  have  you  written  in  regard  to  construction?  A.  I 
have  written  a  series  cf  articles  called  "Notes  on  Estimates," 
and  a  series  of  articles  upon  general  construction,  architectural 
woodwork,  et'*. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  work  you  have  done  for  the  tenement-house 
committee?  A.  I  have  investigated  the  fire  in  Suffolk  street  — 
I  forget  the  cumber  just  now  —  and  in  Qoerck,  Madison  and 
West  Thirty-second  streets. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  result  of  your  examination  Ot  the 
recent  fire  in  the  tenement  at  No.  216  West  Thirty-second  streei, 
on  October  30th,  two  weeks  ago  to-day,  in  which  seven  lives 
were  lost,  explaining  by  the  drawings  that  you  made  at  that 
time?  A.  There  is  a  hallway  three  feet  wide,  an  alleyway  pass- 
ing from  the  street  to  the  yard  in  the  rear;  I  presume  at  some 
time  it  was  intended  to  have  a  carpenter  shop  or  some  building 
on  the  rear  of  the  lot,  and  the  hall  also  ran  directly  through 
the  building  fk^wn  the  front  to  the  rear,  upon  the  same  floor,  with 
a  store  in  front  used  as  a  grocery  and  delicatessen  store. 
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Q.  Describe  tln»  alleyway?  A.  Thero  was  a  door  opening 
from  the  alleyway  into  this  hall,  and  it  had  been  used  ajs  a 
fitorerooon;  lumber  was  stored  there,  and  some  barrels  and  x>aint 
pots  —  a  sort  of  mixture  of  stuff  —  rubbish  I  should  call  it  — 
and  a  good  term  to  describe  it  would  be  a  "  catcli-all." 

Q.  Where  did  this  fire  seem  to  have  originated?  A.  In  the 
basement;  here  is  a  plan  of  the  basement;  here  is  the  entrance 
from  the  street  generally,  and  the  basement  seemed  also  to 
have  been  arranged  for  living  rooms  in  the  rear,  the  roomis 
which  might  answer  for  kitchen  and  dining-room  and  two  small 
bedrooms  back,  but  at  the  present  time  it  was  used  as  a  store- 
room by  the  grocer,  and  probably  he  had  kerosene  oil  and  other 
rough  things  as  they  do  in  grocery  stores;  the  fire  appeared 
to  have  started  in  the  passageway  between  the  rooms,  and  the 
basement  in  this  spot  seemed  to  have  kindling  ^/ood  and  shav- 
ings scattered  about;  this  fire  appears  to  have  started  in  the 
staircase  or  water-closet  and  burned  on  up  through  the  base- 
ment to  the  ground  floor,  and  the  partitions  being  hollow  and 
with  ordinary  studding  and  lathe  and  plaster,  it  acted  as  a 
chimney  flue,  and  the  pi^babilities  are  that  owing  to  the  damp- 
ness in  the  cellar,  the  fire  smoldered  and  made  a  great  deal  of 
smoke;  or  it  might  have  been  set  on  fire,  and  after  that  the 
fumes  of  the  kerosene  oil  might  have  been  one  cause  of  the 
deadly  gases,  but  that  I  am  not  positive  of;  the  flames  then 
.  followed  up  the  stairway  to  the  second  story,  which  is  divided 
into  two  suites  of  apartments,  a  living-room  and  kitchen  and 
two  dark  bedrooms;  the  fire  went  over  to  the  rear  through 
the  windows  in  hall  partitions,  and  the  doors  seemed  to  be 
blackened;  these  windows  and  the  doors  between  the  kitchen  and 
the  hall  were  all  burned;  the  sanue  on  the  third  story,  and  on 
the  fourth  story,  and  as  the  fire-escapesf  were  reached  from  the 
kitchens,  naturally  they  were  shut  off  from  the  fire-escape  in 
the  reair  especially  —  the  fire  seemed  to  have  burned  more 
fiercely  in  the  rear  apartments  than  in  front,  for  what  reason 
I  don't  know,  but  the  flames  appeared  to  do  more  damage  to 
the  rear  partition;  it  burned  more  fiercely  there  —  perhaps,  on 
account  of  the  wind;  it  seemed  to  have  passed  beyond  the  fire 
escapes  in  the  rear,  which  fact  some  of  the  tenants  claimed 
prevented  them  from  reaching  the  staircase. 

Q.  Was  there  any  fireproof  constiniction  in  this  house?  A. 
No,  sir;  it  was  the  ordinary,  oldfashioined  construction,  wdoden 
floors  and  bulkhead  over  the  upper  hall;  in  the  top  story  very 
little  damage  was  done;  in  the  rear  apartment  of  the  third  story 
two  children  and  two  young  ladies,  Anna  Applebloch  and  Lena 
Mitchell,  were  found;  the  firemen  told  me  there  was  a  bed 
placed  here  (indicating  on  tjhe  plan)  alongside  of  the  partitioo. 
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and  one  of  the  women  was  found  here,  and  one  orer  here  (indi- 
cating). 

Q.  What  room  was  tliat?  A.  On  the  third  floor;  Mr.  Preud- 
mann  told  me  he  attempted  to  reach  the  fire-escape  through 
the  kitchen,  and  when  he  opened  the  door  the  flames  met  him 
and  made  him  stagger  and  fall  back,  and  he  got  from  this 
window  across  to  the  flre  escape  by  the  window  in  the  living 
room;  and  on  the  fourth  floor  were  found  the  bodies  of  Jacob 
Killen  and  Mrs.  Killen  and  George  Levy,  the  grandson;  in 
the  rear  apartment  of  the  fourth  floor  I  understood  the  fireman, 
Captain  Shaw,  to  say,  that  they  found  her  and  George  licvy 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

Q.  In  this  single  apartment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  was  this  house?  A,  I  should  think  about  25  or 
30  years  old, 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  additions  made  to  this  house  since  it 
was  put  up?  A.  The  owner  tells  me  it  was  originally  a  four- 
story  house,  and  has  been  altered  into  this  shape;  I  have  a 
section  here  which  will  illustrate  the  course  of  the  fire  perhaps 
more  clearly  (shows  a  diagram);  this  indicates  where  the  fire 
started  and  went  up  through  the  rear  in  the  basement  and 
followed  up  the  stairway,  when  it  gradually  spread  out  and 
burned  ai*ound  there  to  these  windows,  and  burned  the  panels 
to  these  doors. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Could  you,  as  an  architect,  suggest  to  us  any  Improvement 
which  oould  be  made  on  this  building  so  as  to  avoid  a  similar 
accident?    A.  In  this  very  same  plan?    Make  it  more  fireproof. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  suggestion  you  have  to  make  in  regard 
to  any  improvement?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  this  having  dark 
bedrooms  was  a  very  bad  thing,  and  these  windows  in  the 
hall  between  the  partitions  ci-eated  a  draught  incidentally. 

Q.  The  fire-escapes  were  in  good  condition  —  you  could  not 
suggest  any  improvement  in  regard  to  them?  A.  I  should  think 
that  the  fire-escapes  should  be  made  to  extend  to  the  three 
windows,  instead  of  only  to  one  window  in  this  room  —  at 
least  to  two  windows;  in  this  case  there  was  only  one  window 
covered. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Why  did  this  fire  not  reach  and  bum  out  the  bulkhead? 
A.  I  think  it  found  vent  through  these  windows  in  the  hall 
partitions;  jMrobably  the  windows  to  the  kitchen  were  left  open 
and  that  created  a  draught,  and,  perhaps,  the  window  from 
the  hall  by  the  kitohen  may  have  been  left  open,  and  that 
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creafed  a  draiiffUt;  the  wellholea  of  the  stairway  were  very 
small,  and  for  that  reason  the  draught  was  not  very  great 

Edward  P.  Croker,  being  dvlj  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  position  in  the  fire  department?  A.  Chief  of 
battalion. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  fire  department?  A.  Eleven 
years. 

Q.  When  did  you  reach  ^^our  present  position?  A.  Two  years 
ago  this  January. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  company  to  arrive  at  this  fire?  A.  En- 
gine 20. 

Q.  Oaptain  Shaw's  comi>any?  A.  No,  sir;  Assistant  Foremtan 
Kerrigan  was  in  chai'ge  of  the  company. 

Q.  Bid  you  arrive  there  early  at  the  fire?  A,  About  three 
minutes  after  receiving  the  alarm. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  you  arrived? 
A.  We  found  a  fierce  fire  burning  in  the  store  and  extending  up 
the  stairway  from  the  cellar  up. 

(J.  Did  you  rescue  the  people  in  the  frcnt  of  the  house  first? 
A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  Were  ladders  used  in  the  rear  or  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  were  not  ladders  used  in  the  rear?  A.  There  was  no 
necessity  to  use  them  in  liie  rear. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  necessity  to  use  them?  A.  L"  we 
had  known  there  was  anybody  in  there  we  would  have  got  th^n. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  necessity,  but  you  did  not  know  it?  A 
Wr-  did  not  know  it. 

(}.  How  were  those  that  were  rescued  in  front  rescued?  As 
Down  the  fire  escape. 

Q.  You  put  up  ladders?  A.  One  short  ladder  to  take  them 
from  the  platform  to  the  street. 

Q.  How  many  did  the  department  rescue  from  the  frooit  3f 
thnt  building?  A.  They  assisted  all  down  that  were  there;  I 
couldn't  tell  how  many. 

Q.  QiTite  a  number?  A.  Yes,  mr;  quite  a  number  of  those 
people  that  lived  in  the  house. 

0.  Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  get  to  the  rear  with  ladders? 
A.  No,  sir. 

O.  Did  anybody  in  the  fire  department  try  to  get  there  with 
ladders?    A.  Yes;  there  was  a  company  had  a  line  in  the  rear. 

Q.  How  did  they  reach  the  rear?    A.  Through  the  hallway. 

Q.  Were  there  not  any  people  from  the  top  flooro  asking  for 
assistance?    A.  None  that  could  been  seen  or  heard. 


Q.  What  time  of  day  wab  this?  JL  Along  in  the  monrfng 
Bometime. 

Q.  How  early?  A.  About  3  o*clock,  I  gueas^  about  ihat  time  — 
at  3.12  a.  m. 

Q.  TbiSit  was  the  time  of  the  alarm,  3.12  a.  m.7    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  oc<»moned  these  deaths?    A.  Soffooation  by  smoke. 

Q.  They  were  all  suffocated  —  none  burned?  A.  No,  sir;  none 
burned. 

Q.  Why  was  this  special  fire  so  deetructive  of  life,  in  your 
opinion?    A.  From  suffocation  by  smoke. 

Q.  But  your  fire  department  very  often  saves  people?  A.  If 
we  had  known  they  were  in  there  we  would  have  tried  to  save 
them. 

Q.  Oould  you  get  to  tiie  stairway  at  that  particular  time?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  The  only  way  you  could  reach  them  would  have  been  with 
ladders  through  the  yard  in  the  rear?    A.  Or  in  the  fire  escapes. 

Q.  And  inaamuoh  as  you  saw  nobody  there  you  did  not  try  to 
give  any  assistance?   A.  We  thought  there  was  nobody  there. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  to  see  what  was  the  connection  between 
the  cellar  and  the  first  floor?  A.  There  was  a  door  opening  from 
the  cellar  to  the  first  floor. 

Q.  An  old-fashioned  passageway?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  the  fire-proof  construction  of  to-day?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q,  And  if  the  present  laws  had  been  in  force,  and  the  building 
had  been  constructed  with  no  passageway  under  the  stairs  the 
fire  could  not  have  got  to  going  as  it  did?  A.  No^  sir;  the  fire 
must  have  been  burning  for  some  time  before  the  alarm  was 
sent  out. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  to  keep  the  fire  from  going  upstairs?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  present  building  laws?  Au 
Pretty  familiar;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  building  built  in  accordance  with  the  present 
building  laws?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  not  this  fire  take  the  usual  course  and  burn  on* 
the  bulkhead?    A.  We  had  it  out  before  it  got  so  far. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  can't  d«:  that?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  seen  three  fatal  fires  lately,  and  they  all  burned  out 
the  bulkhead.  Why  did »  not  this?  A  Because  we  stopped  It 
too  quick;  we  got  it  in  time. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  there  weire  people  in  the  back  of  the 
house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  Are  would  have  been  still  more  destruc- 
tive and  would  have  made  more  progress  to  the  roof  if  there  had 
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been  an  air-shaft?  A.  Well,  air-shafts  cause  the  flre  tc  traTel 
very  quick,  if  they  run  from  /the  cellar  to  the  roof. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  would  have  been  worse  with  this  fire  if 
the  house  had  been  provided  with  an  air-shaft?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  fire  did  not  progress 
more  rapidly  toward  the  roof?  A.  I  suppose  you  might  attribute 
that  as  a  reason.  There  was  no  other  way  for  it  to  travel  except 
the  stairways  in  this  house. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  whether  the  fire  escapes  were  encumbered 
in  the  front  or  rear?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  see  any  incumbrances  on  any  of  the  fire-escapes? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  increased  fireproof  require- 
ments in  these  crowded  tenements?  A.  To  stop  all  exit  from  the 
cellar  to  the  first  floor. 

Q.  What  alteration  of  the  law  do  you  suggest?  A.  To  have 
no  exit  to  the  cellar  from  the  inside. 

Q.  To  go  out  through  the  yard?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  suggest  having  no  exit  from  the  cellar  to  the 
first  floor  whatever?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

John  Beihn,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman : 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  this  hotise,  No.  216  West  Thirty -second 
street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  owned  the  premises?  A.  About  eight 
years,  I  think. 

Q.  Since  1886?    A.  About  that  time. 

Q.  What  were  the  premises  used  for  when  you  bought  them? 
A.  The  same  as  they  have  been  u-sed  for  now,  tenement. 

Q.  With  a  store  on  the  first  floor?  A.  T  put  the  store  in 
myself;  I  put  a  story  on  —  it  was  only  four  stories  at  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

■  Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  premises  were  first  used  as  a  tene- 
ment?   A.  As  long  as  T  know. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been   acquainted  with   them  ?    A.  I 
know  thie  party  that  built  it 
Q.  How  long  ago  was  that  ?    A.  About  35  years. 

By  the  Chairman: 

iQ.  For  35  years  these  premises  have  been  used  as  a  tenement  t 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  To  your  knowledge  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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•By  Mr.  Schuohman:' 

Q.  Was  the  house  always  In  the  same  condition  as  now,  except- 
ing wear  and  tear,  or  were  there  alterations  made  ?  A.  Altera- 
tions made. 

Q.  When  did  j'ou  make  alterations  ?  A.  I  made  alterationg 
about  four  years  ago. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  house  was  it  when  you  first  knew  it  as  a 
house  ?  A-  There  was  no  store  in  it;  there  was  no  water-closet 
in  it;  no  washtubs  in. 

Q,  Wlien  you  first  knew  It  was  the  house  then  laid  out  to  be 
occupied  by  two  families  on  a  floor  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  known  it  for  35  years  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  made  no  repairs  since  in  that  house  except 
the  store  and  the  water-closets  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  washtubs 
and  put  a  story  on. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  How  many  stories  were  there  when  you  bought  It  ?  A 
foiu'  storiesw  i 

Q.  When  did  you  put  that  story  up  ?  A.  About  six  or  seven 
years  ago  —  seven  -years,  perhaps. 

Q.  At  that  time  you  were  acquainted  with  the  building  laws 
of  this  city  ?  A.  Well,  I  got  a  permit  from  the  building  depart- 
ment, that  is  all ;  T  got  a  permit  from  tliem,  that  is  all;  they  gave 
me  a  permit  to  do  this. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 
Q.  Did  you  put  in  fire-escapes  ?    A.  Yes;  the  front  ones. 
Q.  There  were  fire-escapes  at  the  rear  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
3.  When  you  bought  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  excepting  I  extended 
them  to  the  top  floor. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  are  the  diuiensioos  of  the  lot  ?    A. 
About  24  feet  9  by  half  the  block  — 08  feet  9,  I  believe;  some- 
thing  like  that 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  How  deep  is  the  house  built  ?  A.  I  believe  it  is  about  46 
feet  deep. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  lot  and  the  house  —  for  the  prem- 
ises ?    A.  At  that  time,  when  I  bought  it  ? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Fourteen  thousand  and  two  or  three  hundred. 
Q.  When  do  you  think  this  house  was  erected  —  when  was  it 
put  up?    You  say  you  have  known  it  for  25  years?    A.  A  About 
35  years;  it  might  be  a  little  more. 
T.  39 
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By  Mr.  Rchnohmfin: 
Q.  Do  you  know  when  it  wa«  alterea?  A.  There  were  no  altera- 
tions made  before  I  had  it. 
Q.  And  you  put  another  story  on  it  ?    A.  Ye«,  sir. 

By  the  Chainnan: 
Q.  About  what  year  did  you  put  that  story  on  ?    A.  I  think 
seven  years  ago  —  about  a  year  after  I  had  it 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  The  floors  are  divided  into  six  rooms,  three  rooms  in  tiie 
front  and  thi-ee  in  the  rear  ?    A.  Four  rooms. 

Q.  Four  rooms  in  the  re^r;  there  is  a  sitting-room  and  one  or 
two  bedrooms  ?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  get  for  the  first  floor,  for  the  store  floor  ? 
A.  The  store  floor  pays  me,  with  the  rooms  upstairs,  |52,  and 
they  have  the  back  part  of  the  basement. 

Q.  What  do  you  get  for  the  rest  of  the  first  floor  over  the 
store  ?    A.  I  get  f  14.50. 

Q.  That  is  the  second  story;  wh':i.t  do  you  get  for  the  third 
story?    A.  fU,  and  in  the  rear  |13. 

Q.  That  makes  |27  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  the  fourth  story;  how  much  do  you  get  for  that  ?  A- 
114  and  |13.  '  ^^ 

Q.  And  on  the  top  floor  ?    A.  The  top  floor  pays  |12  and  |13. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q,  What  do  you  say  you  get  for  the  second  floor?  A.  |14 
and  f  13. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  But  I  understand  that  one  part  of  the  first  floor  over  the 
store  is  included  in  the  rent  of  the  store  ?  A.  That  is  the  third 
floor;  that  goes  with  the  store;  that  is  to  say,  you  want  to  take 
that  off. 

Q.  You  want  to  take  the  rear  off  from  what  you  cret  for  the 
front;  that  is  $14  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  leave  you  $13  you  get  for  the  first  floor  right 
over  the  store;  |14.50,  and  |14  in  the  rear,  that  makes  $28.50  ? 
A.  Yes,  ear. 

Q.  Let  us  know  what  the  aiterations  cost  you  In  putting  the 
top  story  on  that  building  ?  A.  I  calculate  that  I  put  in  it  about 
$4,000. 

By  Mr.  Poster: 

Q.  Was  this  the  first  fire  in  that  tenement,  to  your  knowledge  ? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Sdinchmnnt 

Q.  How  much  taxes  do  you  pay  on  that  building?  A.  One 
hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

Q.  How  much  Croton  water  rent  ?    A.  Twenty-six  dollars. 

Q.  How  much  fire  insurance  ?    A.  Ten  dollars. 

Q.  Any  mortgage  on  the  property  ?    A-  Not  at  present 

Q.  How  much  insurance  do  you  carry  ?  A.  Five  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  spend  a  year  for  repairs  ?  A.  I  have 
spent  |75  this  year  for  painting  the  hall. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  cost  a  year  for  repairs  ?  A.  It  costs  me 
flOO  for  the  janitor. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  my  question;  how  much  do  you  pay 
for  repairs  ?    A.  Well,  about  |100. 

Q.  And  how  much  do  you  figure  for  apartments  being  idle  dur- 
ing the  year  ?    A.  I  figure  that  about  one  or  two  rooms  are  idle. 

Q.  How  much  would  that  make,  about,  a  year;  how  much 
rental  value  would  you  lose  by  being  idle  — 140  or  |50,  or  more  ? 
A.  I  miight  say  f  100. 

By  the  Chairmaii 

Q.  And  do  you  pay  for  lightf&g  gas  in  the  balls  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  a  year  ?  A.  About  f 6  a  year;  about  50 
cents  a  month;  sometimes  it  is  G3  or  70  cents. 

Q,  Have  tou  had  any  routagious  diseases  iu  your  house  since 
you  have  owned  it  ?    A.  Kot  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  of  the  fire  ?  A.  I  was  called 
there  when  it  was  in  full  blast;  when  they  had  a  hose  there  in  the 
hall;  a  young  man  called  me  from  down  the  street  to  go  around 
there,  about  3  o'clock. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  the  chief  ?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  knowledge  of  any  reason  for  the 
failure  to  save  those  lives  in  the  rear  ?  A.  Well,  I  know  they 
had  to  go  through  the  flat  houee  there  and  over  the  fence,  or 
they  oould  go  up  the  building  and  come  down  the  othei*  building, 
Qmd  come  down  the  fire-escape  very  nicely. 

Q.  They  could  have  gone  into  it  ?    A.  Yes,  siir. 

Q.  He  stated  thai  they  did  not  know  that  there  were  any  l!v«?s 
in  danger  in  the  rear?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  lives  were  smothered, 
and  then  they  went  to  look  for  other  people;  there  was  a  delay  in 
th(»  engine  —  that  was  the  most  part  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 
Q.  Could  those  people  from  the  third  and  fourth  floor  in  the 
rear  have  gone  up  the  hallway  and  up  to  the  roof?    A.  That  I 
couldn't  say  positively. 
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Q.  Did  the  people  from  the  top  floor  escape  through  the  ?oofT 
A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of;  they  came  down  on  the  fire-eBcape 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  incumbrance  whatever  on  the  fire-escape  at 
the  time  of  the  fire?    A-  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Nathan  Freudmann,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows* 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q*  Were  you  in  this  tenement-house  at  the  time  of  the  fire* 
!A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  apartment  did  you  occupy?  A,  The  third  floor  in 
the  back. 

Q.  Who  perished  or  was  injui'ed  in  your  aipartments?  A.  I 
lost,  two  children  and  a  cousin  of  my  wife  and  a  stranger. 

Q.  Was  the  stranger  a  boarder?  A.  Yes,  sir^  she  used  to  ga 
out  working,  and  when  she  did  not  work  she  came  to  the  house 
for  a  few  days;  she  was  a  friend;  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  work 
she  came  to  the  house. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
fire  which  camp  under  your  observation?  A.  ^  would  like  to 
have  you  ask  me  questions. 

Q.  W^hat  time  was  it  when  you  were  awakened?  A  1  went  to 
work  about  half-past  7  in  the  morning,  and  worked  until  half- 
past  6,  and  I  work  at  Koeter  &  BiaFs  fi*om  (>  — 

Q.  What  is  j'our  business?  A.  I  am  a  painter,  and  in  the  even- 
lug  I  work  for  Koster  &  Bial ;  I  went  to  bed  this  night  and  I  fell 
asleep,  and  in  about  twohoursmy  wifewokeme,  andl  was  prob- 
ably fast  asleep,  and  I  heard  her  holler  "  For  God  s  sake,  get  up  — 
It  is  fire,"  and  T  jumped  up  and  grabbed  one  of  the  two  boys  —  I 
couldn't  say  which  one;  my  wife  gave  me  the  youngest  one  in  my 
hand  —  I  had  one  in  my  left  hand,  and  in  my  right  hand  the  little 
girl,  and  I  went  in  the  kitchen,  and  as  soon  as  I  ran  in  the  kitchen- 
door,  I  met  a  fiame  coming  in  my  face,  and  the  flame  drove  me 
back,  and  I  shut  the  door  and  dropped  the  boy  that  I  had  in  my 
hand,  and  he  was  suffocated — I  heard  him  holler — and  then  I  felt 
dizzy  and  fell  to  the  fioor,  to  the  window,  and  hit  it  with  my  head, 
I  Ihink. 

Q.  You  hit  your  head  against  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  began  to  be 
dizzy,  and  I  fell  to  the  floor;  to  the  corner  of  the  window,  to  tho 
frame. 

Q.  In  the  sitting  room?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  tlicre  were  no  fireefscapes?  A.  Y'es,  sir;  and  when 
1  fell,  that,  I  think,  brought  me  to  my  senses  again,  and  I  opened 
quick  the  window  and  put  my  head  out  and  began  tt  holler — 
there  was  a  gentleman  there,  but  nobody  came;  I  hollered  for 
help  and  there  was  nobody  came,  so  I  got  across  to  the  middle 
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window  and  stepped  tlirongh  the  gate  that  I  knew  was  on  the 
fire-escape,  and  then  I  hollered  again,  and  I  didn't  see  any  fire- 
men or  hooks  and  ladders  —  the  axle  broke  —  they  came  late, 
and  then  the  hooks  and  ladders  did  not  come  into  the  yard  — 
they  could  have  come  in  the  yard  through  Thirty-first  street; 
if  they  had  brought  one  ladder  in  nobody  would  have  perisihed, 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  in  the  yard?  A.  Yes;  there  was  one 
man  and  his  wife  and  children. 

Q.  Did  they  hear  you  when  you  cried?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  had 
his  own  family  to  take  care  of. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  on  that  fire  escape?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  to 
cross  from  that  middle  window. 

Q.  Your  wife  was  also  saved?  A.  No;  I  suppose  she  jumped, 
or  maybe  she  was  going  the  same  way. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  she  got  out  of  the  room?  A.  T  thinlc 
she  was  going  the  same  way,  and  it  may  be  she  made  a  false  step 
and  fell  down;  she  has  been  in  the  ho$»pital  ednce. 

Q.  And  she  is  in  the  hospital?  A.  No,  sir;  she  has  been  in 
the  hospital,  but  I  got  her  hoonc  yesteoxlay. 

Q.  And  the  stranger  was  killed?  A.  Both  of  them  —  two 
girls,  two  children,  boy  of  four,  and  a  baby  four  months  old;  I 
went  down  the  fire-escape  with  the  baby  and  it  was  being  suJSo- 
cated;  I  tried  to  go  back  and  couldn't  go  back. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  When  you  came  down  to  the  yard  were  there  any  firemen 
around  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  engine  had  not  arrived  in  front  of  the  housf^? 
A.  I  couldn't  depend  on  that 

Q.  After  you  got  down  in  the  yard  and  yoc  saw  what  was 
going  on  —  A.  I  didn't  see  to  tlie  front  and  I  did  not  go  to 
the  front  until  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  firemen  in  the  hallway?  A.  About  half 
an  hour  later. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  firemen  in  the  hallway  after  you  reached 
the  yard?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  And,  according  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  there  were 
not  any  firemen  there  when  you  reached  the  yard?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  the  Chainnan: 

Q.  Were  there  any  incumbrances  on  the  fire-escape?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  think  so;  tlie  kitchen  was  on  fire  and  I  couldn't 
see;  if  the  fire-escape  had  been  at  the  center  window  it  would 
be  more  easy  to  save  the  lives. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  living  in  this  houpe  at  the  time  of 
the  fire?    A.  On  the  first  floor  thjdPe  were  two  in  the  front— 
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family;   that  makes  27.  , 

Q.  How  many  were  there  on  your  floop?  A.  And  the  grocer; 
that  makes  12  people. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  And  there  were  five  children  and  youi-self,  and  wife  and 
two  others?    A.  Yes,  sir;  nine  and  seven  makes  16. 

Q.  Nine  in  the  front  and  seven  in  your  family  in  the  rear? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  how  many  rooms?    A.  Four  rooma 
,  Q.  And  all  of  those  seven  people  slept  in  thooe  four  rooms? 
A.  My  wife  and  the  strange  girl  and  the  baby  in  the  front-room 
—  and  me  and  the  two  boys  in  the  last  bedroom,  and  the  other 
bedroom  had  that  cousin  of  my  wife. 

By  Mr.  Schuehman: 

Q.  How  many  people  were  on  the  top  floor,  or  on  the  fourth 
floor  —  how  many  were  living  on  tlie  fourth  floor?  A.  I  can't 
tell.  1  have  only  a  little  idea,  because  I  go  out  at  half  past  7 
in  the  morning.  * 

Q,  Can  von  tell  how  many  people  were  living  on  the  top 
floor?  A.  The  housekeeper  only  at  that  time  was  t!iere  —  the 
real'  was  empty. 

By  tiie  Cliairman: 

Q.  What  rent  did  you  pay  for  those  rooma?  A*  Thirteen 
doUai-s. 

By  Mr,  Foster: 

Q.  Were  the  people  who  were  killed  in  your  apartment  all 
in  the  same  room  or  in  different  rooms?  A.  I  couldn't  tell, 
because  one  of  the  firemen  told  me  tliey  found  the  cousin  of 
my  wife  and  the  two  boys  in  bed  and  another  in  the  front 
room  —  I  couldn't  tell,  because  I  didn't  go  up  myself. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Do  you  think  you  all  might  have  been  able  to  get  out  if 
there  had  been  a  fire  escape  in  front  of  the  window?    A*  Yes, 
sir;  I  would  have  saved  my  children,  anyhow. 

Giuseppe  Pei-seeo,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Were  you  in  this  house  at  the  time  of  this  fire?    A.  Yes,  mr, 
Q.  On  what  flooi*?    A.  The  second  floor,  in  the  rear  of  the 

house. 
Q.  "What  did  your  family  consist  of  at  the  time?    A.  There 

were  six  —  I  and  my  wife,  my  sister  and  three  ciiildren. 
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Q.  What  lose  of  life  occurred  there?    A\  All  of  them  got  out, 

Q.  How?    A.  I>y  the  window,  by  the  back  window. 

Q.  The  kitchen  window?    A.  Yes;  the  kitchen  window. 

Q.  Down  the  fire  escape?  A.  I  jumped  in  tlie  yard  and  threw 
tliem  one  by  one;  there  is  a  litSle  roof  made  on  the  top  of  the 
door  in  the  yard,  and  I  got  them  down  there  and  grabbed  them 
and  got  them  back  in  the  yard, 

Q.  You  were  only  one  flight  up?    A.  Only  one  flight  up. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Were  you  living  right  over  the  store?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  la 
right. 

Q.  And  90  the  l>eaple  got  out  of  the  window  right  on  t<^  of 
the  little  roof?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  there  you  handed  them  down  in  the  y«ftd?  A* 
That  is  right;  they  came  out  of  the  window  there. 

Q.  Ouit  of  which  window  did  they  come?  A.  The  kitchen  win- 
dow back  in  the  rear. 

By  Mr.  Foster: ' 

Q.  Was  there  a  fire  escape  tliere?  A.  That  is  what  I  don't 
know,  alxmt  the  fire  escape. 

Q.  When  you  got  your  people  out  in  the  yard,  were  there 
any  firemen  around  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  were  in  tlie  yard  did  you  see  any  fire- 
men?   A.  A  good  while  after. 

Q.  Five  minutes  or  ten  minutes?  A.  More  tlian  that,  about 
half  an  hour,  I  think,  or  2.5  minutes. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  yai*d,  did  you  hear  any  cry  from 
anybody  from  an  upi>er  window?  A.  No;  I  only  saw  that  man  on 
the  fire  escape  with  the  little  baby;  I  grabbed  that  there. 

Q.  The  previous  witneas,  this  man  who  was  on  the  stand 
before  you?  A.  Tliat  man  was  on  the  fire  escape,  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  he  hollered  to  Bomebody  to  grab  the  baby,  and  I 
grabbed  it  just  in  lime,  and  he  came  down  after. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  people  lived  on  the  »nme  floor 
wath  you  in  the  front?  A.  There  wei*e  only  two  people  in  fiont 
of  me. 

Q.  Husband  and  wife?    A.  Husband  and  wife 

^  No  children,  and  nobody  else  with  tliem?  4.  No,  sir;  MIds 
Mead,  she  was  up  tliere,  and  his  wife  was  in  there,  and  his  wife 
escaped  to  the  fire  escape, 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  people  were  li\'ing  on  the  floor 
above  you?  A.  I  don't  know  generally  how  many  people  were 
there. 
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Q  Wan  rtie  house  very  crowded  witli  tenants  —  were  theue 
a  great  many  people  living  in  the  house?  A.  r  don't  know  ho^- 
many  were  above  me;  T  know  how  many  were  on  my  floor. 

Q.  We  T^ant  to  know  what  tou  know  about  the  res*,  of  the 
house?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  the  house  was  nice 
and  quiet 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  standing  upon  the  fire  escapes,  any 
tubs  or  anything  of  the  kind?    A.  No,  sir;  there  was  nothing. 

Q.  They  were  clear  and  could  have  been  used?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
everytliing  was  clean;  1  got  home  that  night  about  half-past  12 
and  went  to  bed  about  1  o'clock,  and  there  was  everything  quiet 
and  nice. 

tlohn  Beihn,  iK^ng  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
By.the  Ohainnan: 

Q.  Tell  us  how  many  people  were  in  the  house,  to  the  best  of 
>our  knowledge  and  belief,  at  the  time  of  the  fire?  A.  Well,  on 
the  first  floor  there  were  two  in  the  front 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  And  how  many  in  .the  rear?    A.  T  suppose  five  or  six. 

Q.  On  the  second  floor  how  many  were  there  in  the  front?  A. 
There  was  the  grocer;  he  had,  1  suppose,  two  children,  a  baby, 
his  wife  and  himself,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Five  or  four?    A.  Five. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  rear?    A.  ITiree  in  the  rear. 

Q.  Then  we  come  to  tlie  thin)  floor;  that  we  have  got  A.  I 
think  there  were  four. 

Q.  No,  the  other  witness  said  six  in  the  front  and  seven  in  the 
rear.  On  the  fourth  how  many  were  there,  on  tlie  top  floor?  A. 
Tliere  were  four,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  And  did  anybody  sleep  on  the  store  floor,  in  the  rear  of  the 
store?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  peoj>le  slept  there?  A.  Three  or  four  people  — 
two  or  three  boys  and  a  girl,  as  far  as  I  know. 

By  the  Chairman: 

(>.  Was  not  the  grocer's  family  larger  than  you  said  —  w-eren't 
tlHM'e  about  12  people  in  that  family  that  slept  in  different  parts 
of  the  house?    A.  That  T  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Three  downstairs  and  the  rest  upsitairs?  A.  Tliat  I  couldn't 
say;  they  have  got  a  couple  of  daughters;  I  don't  know  whether 
they  were  home  or  not  —  big,  grown  daughters  —  they  live  out 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 
Q.  How  large  was  the  grocer's  family  —  there  were  he  and  his 
wife?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  nianv  children  did  he  have?    A.  He  had  fouR 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  he  had  seven  children,  one  servji'^t  and  two 
lodgers?    A.  There  were  two  boys. 

By  Mr.  Schndiman: 

Q.  Where  did  they  all  sleep?  A.  Part  of  them  slept  down  In 
the  store  and  the  other  part  on  the  third  floor.  There  was  three 
or  four  slept  down  on  the  first  floor. 

By  the  Chairman: 

^J.  There  were  about  36  or  38  people  in  that  house,  probably? 
A.  Yes;  I  never  !i inured  them  up. 

Q.  And  one  flat  was  not  occupied?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Edward  Crocker,  boinp  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  f^chuohman:  • 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  explanation?  A.  T  wish  to  deny 
the  statement  that  it  tool*  25  to  30  minutes  to  get  to  the  (ire. 

Q.  What  were  the  facts?  A.  I  claim  that  I  was  there  iu  tliree 
minutes;  I  got  the  alarm  at  3:12  and  at  3:15  I  was  at  the  fire; 
No.  2*}  Company  was  there  when  1  got  thei^;  they  were  there  in 
two  minutes. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Is  there  any  rule  of  the  fire  department  which  directs  you 
to  make  search  as  to  the  building  being  occupied?  A.  No  sir, 
there  was  no  rule,  but  we  always  make  search. 

Q.  Why  was  it  omitted  in  this  case?    A.  It  was  not  omitted. 

By  Mr.  Sfhuchman: 

Q,  You  went  through  all  the  building  as  far  as  you  could  go? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wherever  there  was  any  fire?  A.  We  went  to  every  part 
of  the  building,  whether  there  was  any  fire  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Why  was  the  search  delayed?  A.  The  search  was  not 
delayed. 

Q.  How  long  aft(*r  the  fire  did  you  make  the  search?  A.  About 
three  or  four  minutes. 

Q.  W>re  these  [)eople  dead  when  you  found  them?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  In  what  condition  were  they?    A.  Some  were  dressed  and 
seme  in  bed  and  some  not  in  bed. 
T.  40 
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Q.  Which  were  not  in  bed?  A.  The  man  on  the  third  floor 
in  the  back  room  was  not  in  bed;  was  lying  on  the  floor  on  the 
outside  of  the  bed. 

Q.  Where  was  the  body  lying?  A.  (Indicating  on  the  plan.) 
Right  here,  alonside  of  the  bed  on  the  floor. 

Q.  Of  which  room?  A.  Tlie  large  room,  the  sitting-room  on 
the  third  floor,  over  near  the  window  by  the  east  side  of  the 
window;  then  there  was  another  body  in  the  west  bedixjom  oflE 
of  the  dining-room;  there  were  two  bodies. 

Q.  Was  that  a  dark  bedroom?  A.  It  has  a  window  leading 
into  the  hall. 

Q.  Was  the  glass  broken,  or  didn't  you  take  notice?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  the  smoke  got  In  there  so  as  to  suff\>- 
cate  the  people?    A.  Through  the  door. 

Q.  Was  that  the  window  near  the  head  of  the  staircase?  A. 
No;  it  was  not; 

Q.  n^w  far  from  the  staircase  was  the  room;  was  it  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  staircase  simply  by  a  partition?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  How  thick  did  that  partition  seem  to  be?  A.  Four  or  five 
Inches. 

Q.  Then  the  partition  would  keep  out  tlie  smoke  and  gas? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  nearest  room  to  the  staircase?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  one  of  them  you  found  two  bodies?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
in  the  rear  room  on  the  fourth  floor,  and  two  bodies  in  this 
room,  and  the  rear  room  off  the  dining-room. 

Q.  That  was  the  corresponding  room  on  the  floor  below?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  similarly  lighted?  A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  an  old 
lady  and  a  young  man  there. 

Q.  Both  dead?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  dressed?    A.  I  think  the  old  lady  was  dressed. 

Q.  The  man  was  in  lx»d?    A.  They  were  both  in  bed:  he  was 
holding  her  in  his  amis;  they  may  have  been  up  and  moving 
around  and  have  fallen  back  from  suffocation. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  not  the  real  occasion  of  this  fire  the  eyfremely  inflam 
mable  character  of  the  building,  that  is  no  longer  allowed  under 
our  laws?    A.  The  building  was  not  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Q.  But  if  it  had    been  built    under  the    present    laws    thi^ 
catas»irophe  could  not  have  occurred?    A.  No,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  if  it  had  been  built  under  the  pre«9ent  laws 
and  the  fire  had  started  in  the  cellar,  that  it  could  have  gone 
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through  the  house  and  suffocated  these  people?  A.  It  nifjrht 
have,  but  if  the  alarum  had  been  sent  out  in  proper  time  these 
people  would  not  have  been  lost 

Q.  What  was  the  cause,  in  your  opinion?  A.  That  I  couldn't 
Bay;  it  must  have  started  in  the  cellar. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  the  fire  had  been  burning  before 
the  alarm  was  sent  out?  A.  I  can't  say;  it  must  have  been 
burning  a  long  while;  there  was^no  delay  in  any  way,  shape  or 
manner,  and  as  to  taking  it  in  the  rear,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
take  it  in  the  rear. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  got  there  did  you  find  these  bodies? 
A.  As  soon  as  we  could  get  up  the  stairs  and  get  those  doors 
open  and  make  our  way  acroes. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  It  did  not  take  you  longer  than  five  minutes?  A.  No,  sir; 
no  longer  than  that. 

John  J.  Bresnan,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Chief  of  the  Sixth  Battalion. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  department?  A-  Thirty 
years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  chief?  A.  Fourteen,  near  15 
years. 

Q,  And  you  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  these  tenement-house 
fires?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  premises  where  this  fire  occurred  that 
is  now  under  examination?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  your  opinion  of  the  reason  for  the  extra- 
ordinary fatal  character  of  this  fire?  A.  WelK  in  my  opinion, 
the  main  cause  was  delay  in  the  alarm;  it  was  late  at  night,  and 
the  building  was  closed  up,  and  I  don't  know  that  anybody 
could  discover  it;  first,  I  attribute  it  to  the  delay;  and,  second^ 
to  the  construction  of  the  building. 

Q.  Was  the  alarm  given  you  by  the  alarm  box?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  And  by  whom  you  don't  know?  A.  No,  sir;  there  are 
two  or  three  claiming  the  credit;  a  policeman  and  some  hack 
driver  —  my  information  is  that  the  hack  driver  saw  the  fire 
under  the  sill  of  the  door  as  he  was  passing  in  the  sti^eet. 

Q.  And  he  gave  the  alarm?  A.  That  is  my  infonnation; 
those  boxes  are  keyless,  and  a  number  of  people  could  sc^nd 
the  alaiiu;  one  might  go  and  send  the  alann  and  it  might  have 
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already  been  sent  —  It  would  not  interfere  with  anything  unless 
they  came  too  close  toprether. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  particnlars  by  which  this  accident  co«ld 
have  been  avoided,  or  by  which  this  fire  could  have  been 
checked?  A.  There  are  several  ways;  the  first  one  is  the  con- 
struction, to  have  it  of  as  noncombustible  construction  as  pos- 
sible, and  disconnect  the  basement  with  the  interior  of  the 
building,  make  the  exit  from  the  front  or  rear  to  the  outside, 
and  have  all  the  stairway's,  landings,  in  fact,  all  the  exits  used 
by  the  occupants  of  the  building  as  noncombustible  as  possible^ 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  You  have  examined  a  large  number  of  tenements  that  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  ueual  for  fire  to  go  up  the  airshaft?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
ov  light  shafts. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  any  buildings  that  have  been  destroyed 
that  were  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  present  laws? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  one,  I  think,  on  Avenue  I>. 

Q.  What  observation  did  you  make  of  that  fire?  A.  It  pre- 
vented the  fire  from  going  up  stairs. 

Q.  What  prevented  it?  A.  Owing  to  the  construction  of  the 
first  floor,  which  was  of  iron  beams  and  brick  arches,  or  non- 
inflammable  tiling. 

Q.  How  did  that  benefit  a  fire  in  the  cellar?  A.  We  had 
the  smoke  —  it  did  not  prevent  the  smoke  from  going  up;  gassy 
smoke  from  fire  is  the  main  trouble. 

Q.  Has  any  loss  of  life  oceun-ed  to  your  knowledge  in  one 
of  these  buildings  constructed  under  the  last  laws?  A.  That 
fire  is  the  only  one  I  remember. 

Q.  There  was  no  loss  of  life  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  alteration  would  you  suggest  in  the  laws  to  save  loss 
of  life?  A.  That  is  a  big  subject;  it  would  take  some  litUe 
time  to  express  an  opinion. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

0.  By  increasing  the  fireproof  requirements?  A.  Yes, 
Q.  In  regard  to  enlarging  the  air-shaft  or  the  light-shaft,  of 
all  the  shafts  required  by  law?  A.  My  experience  has  led  me 
to  form  the  opinion  as  to  fires  that  where  they  cut  in  for 
air-shafts,  dumb-waiters,  exterior  ventilation  and  interior  venti- 
lation, they  always  let  the  heat  and  smoke  all  through  the  house 
and  catch  the  people  in  the  house  before  there  is  any  evidence 
on  the  outside  of  the  fire;  consequently,  when  we  airrive  we  not 
only  have  fire  to  deal  with,  but,  after  midnight,  we  naturally 
take  it  for  granted  that  there  would  be  some  people  in  the  house. 
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and  we  first  deTote  mir  attention  to  making  a  search,  and  some 
people  go  to  putting  out  the  fire,  and  we  find  that  in  sthafts, 
dumb-waiters  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  the  smoke  spreads 
tlu'ough  those  and  over  the  gla«p  into  the  bedrooms;  the  gassy, 
heated  air  becomes  generally  confined  and  packed  in  the  two  top 
floors  of  the  house,  particularly  the  top  floor,  so  that  the  fire 
sometimes  merely  singes  the  intermediate  floors  and  skips  to  the 
two  top  floors,  burning  out  the  upper  staircases  and  the  bulk- 
head; sometimes  an  explosion  of  gas  is  formed,  which,  blows 
down  the  ceiliAg  and  tears  out  the  pai'tition. 

Q,  Have  you  seen  any  panics  in  tenement-houses  on  accoumt 
of  fire  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  condition  of  the  fire-escapes  in  tenement- 
houses  in  time  of  fire  —  what  is  your  general  observation  as  to 
these  obstructions  ?  A.  We  have  found  that  impos^ble  to 
prevent. 

Q.  You  generally  find  them  obetnioted  ?  A.  Well,  not  gener- 
ally; in  some  parts  of  the  day  they  put  out  their  beds  to  air  and 
ventilate,  and  they  generally  take  them  in  after  a  little  while. 

Q.  Any  tubs  ?    A.  Well,  sometimes, 

Q.  Are  there  not  usually  tubs  ?    A.  In  some  localities. 

Q.  What  localities  ?  A.  Well,  in  the  east  side;  some  in  the 
Italian  districts;  they  are  gi-eat  for  flowers,  plants,  etc 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q,  Is  not  the  obstruction  of  the  fire  escapes  one  of  the  reasons 
that  makes  the  ordinary  fire-escape  not  fully  competent  to  serve 
the  inmates  of.  the  house  in  time  of  danger?  A,  Certainly; 
every  obstruction  is  an  imoediment,  which  interferes  with  any 
body  getting  around. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

0.  Who  is  responsible  for  these  things  ?  A.  Each  company 
is  responsible  for  its  district,  the  police  are  responsible  for  their 
district,  and  the  building  department  inspector  in  his  district. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  notice  to  be  given  about  these 
obstructions  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  repeatedly;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  can  be  referred  to. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 
/  Q.  Do  you  remember  of  a  single  instance  where  a  person  was 
injured  on  account  of  any  incumbrance  on  a  fire  escape  ?    A. 
There  has  never  any  cou.e  under  my  observation;  I  have  heard 
of  it 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
'  Q.  Did  you  examine  the  Suffolk  street  fire  last  spring  ?    A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Waen't  it  the  case  that  while  Qiere,  there  was  brought  to 
your  attention  or  information  that  there  was  loss  of  life  through 
obfttruction  of  the  fire  escape  ?  A.  The  life  lost  there  waa  a 
child;  I  don't  believe  he  was  able  to  g:et  out  himself. 

Q.  The  father  tried  to  remove  him  ? 

The  Chairman: — ^\Ve  will  have  more  definite  information  about 
that 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  a 
direct  opening  from  the  basement  and  cellar  to  the  outside,  and 
not  through  the  floor  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  entrance  should  be  from  the  front  or  from 
the  yard  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  either  from  the  front  or  from  the  yard; 
the  place  is  dark  —  the  majority  of  places  are  very  poorly  lit; 
they  go  down  there  with  a  candle  or  lamp  or  match  to  get 
what  they  want,  and  meet  likely  let  the  match  fall  and  set  the 
place  on  Are,  and  don't  know  that  it  happens  then  until  the  fire 
breaks  out.  \ 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  recommendation  or  change  of  the  law  that 
you  desire  to  make  to  this  committee  ?  A.  It  is  a  subject  that 
would  have  to  be  thought  over. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  you  now  think  of  ?  A.  That  is  the 
only  one  at  present. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  that  comes  to  your  attention  later,  wfll 
you  not  communicate  it  to  the  committee  before  the  1st  of 
January  ? 

By  Dr.  Edson: 

Q.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  cai^pets  in  the  hallways?  Al 
Well,  that  is  a  thing  that  generally  don't  cause  so  much  trouble; 
a  carpet  burns  down  as  much  as  up;  we  don't  generally  find 
much  trouble  from  carpets.        ^ 

Q.  The  stairways  might  be  of  iron  material  —  would  that  help 
any?    A.  Decidedly;  but  it  might  do  some  harm,  too. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  it  has  got  to  be  protected  in  some  way 
so  that  it  wont  permit  the  fire  to  weaken  it;  if  it  is  wrought-iron 
it  would  bend  and  come  down;  if  it  is  cast-iron  the  expansion  of 
heat  would  crack  it.  or  water  would  crack  it  in  the  same  way;  if 
it  is  stone  tiling,  the  fire  affects  that  in  the  same  manner,  so  it 
is  a  pretty  broad  question;  a  small  fire  would  not  have  any  effect, 
but  if  you  had  a  fierce  fire  under  it,  it  would  affect  it. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  Is  It  impracticable  to  enforce  the  law  as  it 
is  as  to  incumbrances  on  fire  escapes?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
«o. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  it  could  ever  be  done  in  this  city  under  the 
conditions  that  exist?  A.  If  they  wanted  to  spend  three  or 
four  million  dollars  to  follow  it  up. 

Q.  The  fire  department  does  not  make  inspections  until  after 
the  fire?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Except  ordinary  inspections;  they  make  inspections  every 
day?  A.  Yes,  sir;  as  much  as  the  condition  of  the  department 
will  permit. 

Q.  How  often  are  you  able  to  Inspect  each  section  of  the  city 
each  year?  A.  If  we  could  inspect  them  twice  each  year  we  do 
well. 

Q.  The  police  department  has  patrolmen  in  front  of  those  build- 
in  jrs  every  day?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  police  officer  in  front  of  those  buildinp:a  every 
day?  A.  No,  sir;  one-third  of  the  policemen  are  on  duty  in  the 
daylime;  in  the  daytime  a  policeman  might  have  five  streets  and 
in  the  ni;j:ht  time  one  street. 

Q.  Don't  thoy  pass  those  buildinjrs  every  day?  A.  Yes;  I  con- 
sider a  man  on  post  during  his  beat. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Hut  he  is  never  allowed  to  go  to  the  rear  and  examine  the 
building  in  the  rear?  A.  No,  sir;  and  it  is  as  much  the  rear  a3 
the  front. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me  how  many  arrests  are  made  each  year 
tluMjugh  the  acts  of  your  department  concerning  fire  e^Jcapes?  A* 
No,  sir;  each  company  makes  a  report  of  the  arrests.. 

Q   About  how  many?    A.  I  haven't  got  any  idea. 

Q.  More  than  a  thousand?    A.  That  I  couldn't  say. 

By  Mr.  Moses: 
Q.  You  know  that  all  the  hallways  in  those  present  buildings 
are  usually  in  the  center;  if  that  hallway  was  running  through 
from  the  front  to  the  rear  so  that  ventilation  tould  be  iiad,  in 
case  of  fire,  wouldn't  that  be  a  great  advantage  in  regard  to  pre- 
veiiting  accidents  by  suffocation?  A.  Certainly;  everything  that 
will  rdieve  the  heat  and  smoke  from  a  building  will  contribute 
to  save  life;  if  it  went  through  from  the  front  to  the  rear  it 
would  be  a  large  hall  and  would  require  so  much  more  heat  to 
charge  it;  anything  that  will  ventilate  a  building  will  contribute 
to  the  saving  of  lives;  it  is  not  the  fire  in  99  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred; it  is  the  heat  and  smoke  —  they  get  suffocated  and  uncon- 
scious; in  my  opinion  none  of  those  people  in  Thirty-second  street 
ever  knew  what  happened  to  them  in  that  building  that  was 
caught 
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By  the  Chalnnan: 

Q.  Something  wae  said  about  delays;  do  yo<u  think  they  are 
common  under  our  prest^nt  system?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  imxM>%- 
Bible  to  hapi)en;  you  send  your  alarm  from  any  box  in  New 
York  and  in  30  seconds  to  three  minutes  from  one  to  five  com- 
panies will  be  there;  if  one  comixiny  is  delayed  the  other  com- 
pany will ^ be  there  m  quick  that  it  would  not  be  noticed;  the 
great  trouble  is  the  delay  in  sendinjir  the  alarm;  there  are  lots 
of  records  of  going  half  a  mile  and  having  the  water  on  the 
fire  in  three  minutes;  and  one  more  thing  is,  that  people  trust 
to  each  other  to  send  the  alarm  —  they  think  somebody  else  has 
done  it,  notwithstanding  the  fire  department  tries  to  get  the 
public  to  send  them  the  alarm;  in  every  building  there  is  a  card 
showing  how  to  transmit  tho  alarm;  about  every  third  block 
there  is  an  alarm-box;  seven-eighths  of  those  alarm  boxes  are  key- 
less, and  it  is  only  necesRKiry  to  open  the  door  and  turn  a  handle 
and  pull  a  hook  and  that  transmits  the  alarm;  the  lamp-posts 
that  the  box  is  on  has  a  red  glass  on  it,  and  in  the  night-time 
you  can  see  it  for  miles,  and  if  the  public  would  only  familiarize 
themselves  with  those  tilings  a  little  child  could  send  out  an 
alarm. 

Tlie  chairman  then  announced  that  the  committee  would 
hold  its  next  public  meetings  on  Friday  afternoon  at  half-pa»t  I, 
and  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  same  hour. 

Kew  York,  November  IC,  1894. 

Committee  mot  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
Present  —  Ohaii-man  Gilder  and  Me^rs.  Moses,  Foster,  PchucTi- 
man  Dnd  Edson. 
David  W.  King,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Gilder: 

Q.  We  want  from  you  a  very  brief  account  of  the  fatal  fires 
at  Suffolk  street  (May  31),  Goerck  street  and  Madison  street; 
please  produce  your  plans  and  make  a  brief  statement  of  the 
situation?*  A.  The  house  No.  129  Suffolk  street  is  an  old- 
fashioned,  five-story  tenement,  with  a  frontage  of  25  feet  and  a 
depth  of  about  70  feet;  the  yard  in  the  rear  is  25  x30;  the  ground 
fioor  before  the  fire  was  occupied  for  stores,  one  a  liquor  saloon, 
wher?  tlie  fire  originated,  and  the  other  a  butter  and  e^f^  mar- 
ket; between  the  stores  is  a  long,  dark  passage  three  feet  and 

*  Altoprethtf  ■'^Ten  fatal  tenameQt-houw  flre»  have  occurred  during  tbe  work  of  the  oommitte»e 
and  have  be^^n  exam'ned  into.  Thote  not  included  in  the  teatiraonf  ara :  One  of  them  at 
No.  S9i5  Firet  arenue,  wh^re  a«hlld  was  hnmed,  on  the  I8th  of  October;  one  on  theSd  of 
January,  at  No.  86  Pitt  street,  where  a  woman,  Lena  Lelman,  and  her  two  joang  chll  \rvn 
Wdn  burned  while  tryincr  to  eacape  by  the  atalrcase,  and  one  on  the  4th  of  Jaouair.  Ifi99  al 
ho.  4S4  East  Seventy^fltxth  street,  where  two  children  loat  their  llTes.    Altogether,  15  doAtfas. 

aw.  6. 
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i<mv  inches  wide,  leading  to  the  staircase  hall  in  the  middle; 
thia  passage  exteiula  to  the  rear  of  the  boildingi  where  a  door 
opens  into  the  yard,  in  which  a  school  s).nk  ie  Xocaitedi  the  scbOx)) 
sink  occupies  siboxxt  50  square  feet  of  the  yard  space;  it  is  rather 
a  typical  tenement  of  the  kind,  with  a  dark  hall  in  the  first 
-jtory  and  wooden  stairs  in  the  middle;  this  plan  represents  it; 
this  was  the  saloon,  on  the  other  side  was  the  market,  and  jthe^ 
.^re  appears  to  have  originated  in  two  places;  it  is  probable 
that  an  explosion  took  place  here;  this  partition  was  all  blown 
down  in  this  rear  room  of  the  saloon. 

Q.  Where  did  the  death  occur;  where  was  the  child  smothered? 
A.  The  diild  was  smothered  in  this  room  here,  in  the  third  story; 
the  child  was  found  on  the  floor  in  this  locality. 

Q.  Please  tell  the  circumstances  connected  witii  the  loss  of 
life?  A.  There  was  some  delay  in  getting  the  people  out,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  asleep  when  the  fire-alarm  was  given;  this 
hild  that  was  lost  was  not  his  own  child,  it  was  a  little  child 
that  he  was  boarding;  some  relative,  a  cousin,  I  think,  and  he 
was  blamed  for  not  rescuing  this  child  when  he  had  saved  his 
own  children;  thc^re  was  a  little  discussion  given  hei-e  by  one  of 
the  children,  and  I  will  read  that,  which  will  explain  it  periiaps 
as  well  as  I  can:  William  Rutz,  a  bright  boy  of  13,  who  lives 
with  his  i>arents  in  one  of  the  rear  apartments  of  the  third  story, 
says:  "  Our  family  consists  of  my  father,  Peter  RuiZ,  38  years  of 
age,  and  my  mother,  Eliteabeth  Kutz,  about  the  same  age;  my- 
^If  and  brother  Peter,  9  yeans  old,  who  was  slightly  injured*  on 
the  leg;  brother  Charlie,  8  years  old;  Eddie,  4  years  old;  my 
sister,  Lizzie,  and  the  baby,  and  my  little  cousin,  Lizzie  Jaeger, 
4  years  old,  who  was  lest  in  the  fire.  Many  blame  father  be- 
cause he  did  not  save  my  cousin  Lizzie.  Be  tried  hard  to  get 
her,  but  the  fire  got  so  quick  he  couldn't  get  in  there,  and  the 
flames  came  out  of  the  windows  so  much  that  no  one  could  get 
on  the  fire  escapee  after  a  few  minu'tes.  I  don't  know  how  we 
all  got  out."  The  fact  of  the  flames  spreading  so  rapidly  from 
the  saloon  has  given  ground  for  the  belief  that  there  was  m 
explosion  of  gas.    •    ♦    • 

Q.  The  house  was  all  occupied  with  tenants,  except  the  lower 
front  store  on  the  ground  floor?  A.  Except  the  ground  floor, 
the  front  part  of  the  ground  floor. 

Q.  It  was  full  of  tenants?    A.  Yes.  sir.      . 

By  Mr.  Bchuchman:  - 

Q,  This  house  was  what  we  call  a  double-decker?     \.  Yes,  ^icv 
Q.  Will  you  tell  us  how  this  house  was  built  and  occupied  — 
wasn't  it  built  for  four  families  on  a  floor?    A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Xi.  And  a.iTaii)2fed  for  four  families?    A.  Tee,  sIp. 

Q.  How  mBJiy  rooms  to  each,  apartment  in  the  front?  A.  Ttiiree. 

Q.  And  bow  many  in  the  rear?  A.  Thi-ee  roomfi  in  an  apaiH:- 
ment.  and  the  progress  of  the  fire  wa«  that  it  went  up  chieflj 
through  an  old  dumb-waitei  shaft  composed  of  wood,  which 
was  not  in  use  at  the  time;  that  seemed  to  act  as  a  diimnev 
flue  and  carried  the  Are  to  the  top  story. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  And  the  bulkhead  was  bumed  out?    A.  YeS)  sir. 

<}.  Have  you  got  a  photograph  of  that  house?  A.  Yes  (pfo 
ducing  photograph);  that  is  thie  room  where  the  child  was  suffc^ 
eated,  and  this  is  a  photograph  of  the  hallway  looking  back  to 
the  rear,  showing  the  staircase  that  was  destroyed,  what  wa« 
left  of  It;  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  charred  stringenu 

Q.  Now,  pass  to  the  next  fire,  in  Goerck  street.  A-  The  date 
of  that  waa  June  3,  1894;  the  ftre  at  Goerck  street — this  is 
also  a  double  decker  of  more  modem  construction. 

Q.  What  is  the  a  umber  of  the  street?    A.  Na  38  Goerck  street. 

Q.  Where  did  that  fire  originate?  A.  It  originated  on  the 
third  floor  in  the  kitchen 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  it?  A.  Kerosene  oil  stove;  the 
family  was  cooking  on  a  kerose-ue  oil  etove  and  the  stove  was 
upset  and  the  oil  poured  out  and  caught  Are,  and  they  threw 
the  stove  into  the  hall  and  ran  out  and  screamed  "fire!"  this 
fietthe  woodwork  in  the  hall  on  lire  and  it  went  up  the  light 
shaft,  as  usual. 

Q.  Have  you  a  photogrtph  of  the  way  it  burned  out  the 
bulkhead  th<^re^  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  tenants  escaped  from  th< 
first  three  stories  by  means  of  the  stairs;  there  waa  a  birthday 
party  in  progress  in  one  of  the  uppei  apsirtments  and  the 
tenants  nished  to  the  roof,  and  then  they  found  the  escape 
in  the  stairway  cut.  off;  there  was  a  scaffold  han^ng  out  on 
tlie  front,  and  some  got  on  thait,  and  it  was  said  that  th^^ 
girl  undertook  to  jump  from  the  scaffold;  some  claim  that  she 
was  pushed  from  the  scaffold. 

Q.  And  she  fell  anyhow,  and  was  killed?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  many  loet  their  lives  there?  A.  Only  one  peraon, 
the  scaffold  was  about  even  with  the  third  story.  '  believe  thn^ 
the  apartment-hou«e  was  occupied  fully  at  the  time. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  iu  it?  A.  There  were  about  12 
families,  all  tx>ld;  I  have  the  number  of  people  here  somewhere. 

Q.  We  want  to  know  how  many  people  wei'e  in  the  houBe. 
A.  The  population  at  the  time  of  the  fire  was  55  ~  adults,  24: 
<!hildren,  14  years  old  and  under,  31;  no  boarders  in  the  house. 


Q.  How  miany  attogether  does  that  make  T    A.  Rfty-iftre. 

Q.  What  is  the  width  of  that  house?  A.  The  house  was  25 
feet  front,  the  regulation  building,  25  feet;  lot,  25  x  100;  there 
were  six  three-room  «pi\rtiui»nii ;  that  would  be  24  rooms;  12 
rooms  on  a  floor;  I  am  mlslnkfu  about  this  house  b«3iu«(  fully 
occupied;  there  we.v  six  vacant  lentments^  this  inspector's 
iteport  says. 

Q.  There  were  some  yacanciesT    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  But  there  were  still  79  occupants,  notwithstanding  vacancies? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  says  only  two  of  the  front  tenements  were  oc*'u- 
pied  —  this  is  the  inspector's  report 

Q.  Now,  go  to  the  third  fire,  in  Madison  street  A  This  was 
also  a  six-story  building. 

Q.  What  was  the  date?  A,  October  2;  house,  Na  215 
Madison  street;  this  was  a  very  large  double-decker;  a  late 
or  rather  modern  double-decker,  very  deep,  lot  25  x  100,  and  the 
building  about  85  feet  deep  all  around;  apartments  in  the  front 
basement 

Q.  What  Y,x\»  the  size  of  the  lot  ?  A  Twenty-five  by  one 
hundred;  building  85  feet,  divided  into  four  apartments  on  each 
floor,  of  three  rooms  each,  with  centiw,!  staircase,  dumb-waiter 
and  water-closet  in  the  middle. 

Q.  Was  the  staircase  fireppoof  ?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  built  according  to  the  very  latest  regulations  ? 
A.  It  was  built  before  the  latest  law. 

Q.  What  happened  there  ?  A.  The  fire  took  place  in  the 
basement 

Q.  Give  us  the  occasion  of  it  ?  A.  There  was  a  lamp  exploded 
or  upset;  a  kerosene  lamp  exploded  in  this  middle  room  or 
kitchen  in  the  basement,  and  the  fire  vrent  through  the  transom 
right  over  the  door  and  burned  through  the  door,  and  through 
this  door  into  the  hall,  and  followed  the  corridor  to  the  dumb- 
waiter and  up  the  stairway;  you  can  probably  see  from  these 
arrows  on  this  plan  the  direction;  the  fire  started  here  and 
traveled  up  the  hall  and  spread  into  the  second  story  a  little 
more  than  it  did  in  the  first,  and  a  great  deal  more  in  the  third 
and  fourth  stories,  and  so  on,  and  as  it  got  to  the  top  it  burned 
ont  the  bulkhead,  and  all  these  rooms  here  and  the  furniture. 

Q.  Where  was  the  life  lost  ?  A.  In  the  kitchen  of  the  first 
apartment,  or  in  the  basement  apartment,  below  the  level  of  the 
sidewaJk. 

Q.  By  suffocation,  was  it  not  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  supposed  to  be. 

Q.  I  am  asked  by  Mr.  Cutting  to  put  this  question  to  you: 
Would  a  fireproof  staircase,  constructed  with  free  egress  at  top 
and  bottom,  be  more  effectual  in  saving  life  than  an  outside  fire 
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escape  ?  A,  That  Is  a  question  I  could  not  answer  very  well, 
because  it  is  a  question  of  ^ese;  I  think  if  there  was  a  vent,  If 
the  hall  was  made  perfectly  fireproof,  and  there  was  no  opening 
to  the  corridor,  and  It  could  have  free  vent  from  there,  the 
theory  of  that  is  the  same  as  when  a  fire  takes  place  on  the  sta^e 
of  a  theater;  the  theory  is  that  by  having  a  glass  over  the  stage, 
if  a  fire  breaks  out  it  £»:oes  up  tliiH)ugh  the  glass. 

By  Mr.  Cutting: 

Q.  I  mean  a  staircaee  inclosed  In  brick  walls  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  with  an  egress  for  every  tenant  from  top  to  bottom  ? 
A.  I  think  it  would  bo. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  more  eifetive  than  an  outside  fire 
escape  ?  A.  I  think  it  would,  provided  the  smoke  could  be  shut 
out 

James  Mitchell,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Ctmimian  Gilder: 

Q.  I  brought  you  here  about  one  point,  the  fire  at  129  Suffolk 
street;  ilrst,  will  you  please  explain  your  occupaticm  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fire  department  ?  A.  T  am  the  fire  marshial  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  investigate  every  fire 
that  takes  place  in  the  city,  to  determine,  if  it  is  possiUe,  the 
cause  of  that  fire,  and  where,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  circum- 
stances and  there  is  evidence  to  justify  the  assumption  or  the 
charge  that  the  fire  is  of  a  criminaJ  or  incendiary  character,  it 
is  my  duty  to  prosecute  the  parties,  to  lay  before  the  grand  jury 
and  the  district  attorney  the  evidence  and  prosecute  the  persoin 
that  is  responsible  for  setting  that  fire. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  fire  depart- 
ment ?    A.  Since  the  latter  part  of  1888. 

Q.  J  wish  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  single  point  in  regard  to 
the  fire  at  129  Suffolk  street,  where  there  waa  a  loss  of  life*  do 
you  recognize  this  as  a  copy  of  the  investigation  which  was  made 
by  you  into  that  fire,  and  which  you  have  furnished  to  the  com- 
mittee (handing  paper)  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  a  copy  that  I  fur 
niflhed  to  the  committee  of  the  testimony  taken  in  relation  to  that 
fire, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  you  were  kind  enough  to  pensil 
Mr.  Foster  and  myself  to  participate  in  the  examination  of  some 
of  the  witnesses  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  turn  to  page  11  ind  read  the  sentences 
maiked  there?  Whose  testimony  is  that?  A.  This  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Peter  Rutz,  who  was  the  janitor,  I  think,  of  the 
building  at  the  time,  and  it  was  in  liis  flat  that  the  accident 
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occurred.  It  was  In  his  rooms  that  the  death  of  the  child 
oceui*ed. 

Q.  Please  read  that  paili  of  his  testimony.  A.  "Q.  In  getting 
your  wife  and  children  into  the  next  house  you  found  the  fire 
i'soape  i.bfitructed  with  wash-tubs,  etc.?  A.  Yes,  sir;  no  one  was 
there  to  give  me  j«y  assistance  at  all.  Q.  Did  tjie  vaslitiibs 
jmd  other  articles  delay  you  in  getting  your  children  out?  A. 
Tcs.  sir;  the  little  >^;?rl  was  always  the  diMt  one  to  bo  awake  in 
the  morning,  and  thU  morning  she  wos  not  awake.  Q.  AVhat 
articles  were  on  the  fire  escapes?  A-  Wash  tubs,  etc  Q.  If  it 
had  not  been  ^or  that  you  miorh:  hjive  saved  the  little  girl?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  Which  *ob€rlructed  you  most,  the  condition  inside 
the  window  or  the  condition  outside  of  the  adjoining  house?  A. 
I  could  not  rush  in  any  more,  because  the  flames  were  on  top  of 
me." 

Q.  He  was  delaj'ed  by  two  causes,  one  the  obstruction  on  the 
fire  escape  and  the  other  the  obstruction  from  the  fire?  A.  A 
condition  existed  inside  of  the  other  house;  tlinre  were  some  beds 
and  other  things  which  obstructed  that  window  when  he  got 
the  window  open;  he  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  window 
open. 

Q.  Now  turn  to  page  17;  whose  testimony  is  that?  A.  This  Is 
the  testimony  of  Lizzie  Rutz,  the  wife  of  the  previous  witness 
and  the  aunt,  I  believe,  of  the  child. 

Q.  Read  what  it  says  there?  A.  "Q.  What  is  the  rule  in  the 
house  about  fire  escapes  —  are  they  all  kept  cle^r  —  do  you  look 
after  it  yourself?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  tell  them  to  keep  it  clean.  Q. 
You  say  you  notify  them  whenever  you  see  anything  on  the 
escape  to  take  it  away?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  fire  chiefs  were  there 
so?netime8,  too:  ihey  came  to  see  if  the  place  was  clear.** 

S.  ITowland  Robbins,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  followst 

By  Chairmwn  Gilder: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  fire  depart- 
ment? A.  Six  years  ago  next  May,  excepting  nine  months  that 
I  was  out. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?  A.  As  commissioner  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Is  that  map  prepared  by  your  department?  A.  It  is  from 
our  annual  re£»ort;  it  shows  the  number  of  fires  and  the  districts 
the  lires  were  in,  and  where  the  most  of  them  were,  where  it  is 
divided  into  districts. 

Q.  That  shows  where  most  of  the  work  of  the  department  is 
done?    A.  It  shows  where  all  of  it  is  done. 
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Q.  It  sLows  that  most  of  it  is  done  In  the  tenement-honse  dla- 
trids?  ^L  Yes,  sir;  mostly  in  llie  tenement  districts;  1' think 
it  sho>vs  abont  4,100  fires. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  present  laws;  are  yon  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  fireproof  requirements  in  the  laws  which 
have  been  passed  within  the  last  couple  of  years,  or  dc  ytm  think 
there  should  be  an  advance  in  that  direction?  A.  I  think  there 
oiijrht  to  be  a  greater  advance. 

Q.  In  what  particular  direction  do  you  suggest?  A.  In  the  way  of 
fireproof  staircases  and  having  the  air-shafts  outside  of  the  house, 
as  bhown  in  exhibit  1,  and  having  no  opening  out  of  the  cellar 
to  thiC  first  fioor,  and  making  the  opening  on  the  shaft  to  be  shut 
off  by  the  fireproof  doors  covered  wtth  tin  or  other  metal;  in 
that  way  when  the  fire  breaks  out  in  the  cellar  it  can  not  firo 
up  except  throujrh  the  shaft  as  a  flue;  I  have  a  plan  here  which 
shows  how  we  think  we  could  build  a  tenement-bouse  on  a  25-foot 
lot  which,  although  it  would  not  be  absolutely  safe,  would  be 
quite  safe. 

By  Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cutting: 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  in  the  cases  described,  would  a  fire  proof 
staircase,  with  free  egress  at  the  top  and  bottom,  have  been  more 
effective  in  saving  life  than  an  outside  fire-escape?  A.  The  only 
way  I  could  answer  that  is  that  the  staircase  would  be  more  per- 
fectly effective  if  you  can  keep  the  smoke  out  of  it;  if  the  smoke 
can  go  in  there,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  any  better  to  have  a  fire- 
proof staircase;  the  mon.ent  enough  smoke  gets  into  it  it  would 
suffocate  people  to  deatli;  I  think,  with  a  fire-proof  staircase,  you 
could  have  a  great  loss  of  life  on  that  staircase,  if  the  amount  of 
smoke  was  sufiicient. 

Q.  If  it  was  isolated?  A.  If  you  can  have  very  little  smoke 
you  can  save  life;  I  think  the  most  of  the  deaths  in  these  tene- 
ment-houses have  come  from  suffocation;  I  think  in  the  fire  in 
Eighth  avenue,  where  there  were  several  lives  lost,  that  not  one 
person  was  burned;  the  fire  was  out  in  thirteen  minutes,  and 
every  one  of  them  was  suffocated,  with  hardly  a  mark  on  them ; 
the  smoke  went  up  to  the  top  ficor,  and  having  no  outlet  suffo- 
cated them;  if  the  amounit  of  smoke  was  kept  out  of  this  hallway 
it  would  save  them. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  is  it  wise  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing of  fire-proof  staircases?  A.  I  think  they  ought  both  to  be 
encouraged,  fire-proof  staircases  inside  and  fire-escapes  outride. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  If  that  staircase  was  isolated,  open  to  the  air,  instead  of 
into  the  hall  or  apartments,  that  would  be  a  fire  escape  that 
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would  be  Buffldent?  A.  Xot  In  my  opinion;  In  my  opinion,  there 
ought  to  be  both. 

Q,  That  would  be  an  inclosed  fire-escape?  A.  How  would  you 
keep  the  smoke  out  of  it? 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Chichester  fiats?    A,  No,  sU 

Q.  There  is  a  tenement  with  a  circular  fire  proof  staircase 
which  opens  on  open  balconies?    A.  Is  that  a  2o-foot  foot  lot? 

Q.  No,  sir.  A.  That  is  a  different  thing;  if  you  have  got  land 
enough  you  can  build  a  splendid  tenement;  the  idea  is  to  build 
a  proper  tenement  on  a  25-foot  lot  and  make  a  fair  return  to  the 
owner  and  insure  the  safety  of  the  inmates  as  far  as  may  be. 

Q.  Please  explain  the  points  of  this  design  that  you  have?  A. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  25x100  foot  lot;  and  the  house,  25x80; 
on  the  first  floor,  where  shown  on  Exhibit  1,  is  the  entrance,  and 
the  floor  is  fireproof,  and  no  opening  to  the  cellar;  the  opening  to 
the  cellar  is  in  a  shaft  outside,  which  is  shut  oif  by  fireproof 
doors  with  dumb-waiters  to  bring  up  the  wood  and  coal;  in  that 
way  nobody  can  got  into  the  building  at  night,  tramps  or  any- 
body else;  the  airshafts  are  taken  out  and  put  on  the  side. 

Q.  Please  explain  the  points  of  your  design  so  that  we  can 
have  it  on  onr  record;  what  are  the  main  points  in  that  —  solid 
walls?    A,  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Please  explain  your  plan  for  a  tenenient-hous.e  on  a  25-foot 
lot,  as  proposed  by  the  fire  department,  A.  No;  it  is  only  sug- 
gested by  the  fire  department;  the  building  is  25  feet  front  by  80 
feet  deep,  with  an  extension  in  the  rear  of  six  feet,  to  be  built  of 
brick,  with  a  fireproof  floor  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  staircase, 
and  the  dumb-waiter  to  bring  up  the  coal  and  wood,  to  be  shut 
off  by  a  wooden  door  covered  with  tin;  the  airshafts  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  house  on  each  side,  to  give  light  to  each  apartment; 
the  hall  is  inclosed  in  brick  walls,  and  in  the  center  is  an  open 
©taircase  whic^  lands  on  brick;  each  landing  is  brick,  and  the 
sides  are  iron;  this  hall  is  a  dark  hall,  to  be  lit  with  gas;  the 
ground  floor,  fir(>proof,  with  no  opening  to  the  cellar. 

By  Mr.  Cutting: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  can  not  conceive  of  a  case 
in  the  canstru-ction  of  tenement-houses,  not  necessarily  limited 
t(»  a  25-foot  lot,  where  a  fireproof  stali^case  would  be  more 
effective  than  an  outside  fire-escape?  A.  Yes,  sir;  certainly;  f 
would  like  to  say  one  thing  about  tire-escapes;  the  law,  of  course, 
9ay%  that  fire  escapes  s-liall  be  kept  clear  of  incumbrances;  T  wish 
to  state  here  tliat  under  present  circumsstances,  and  under  almost 
all  circumstances,  that  law  would  be  imposBible  to  carry  out,  in 


my  opinion;  even  If  we  put  the  whole  force  of  oiir  department 
at  that  bueinesa  alone,  we  would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
law;  we  serve  noticee  oax  the«e  different  tenement-house  people, 
printed  in  different  languages,  and  call  attention  to  that  all 
the  time;  we  send  our  men  around,  and  we  go  around  and  clear 
them  off,  and  no  »LiOner  are  backs  turned  tiien  they  are  filled  up 
again;  it  is  im^KMssible,  with  the  class  of  peoiple  that  live  In  New 
York  tenemente,  to  keep  them  clear;  bo  that  portion  of  the  law, 
is  impossible  to  be  earned  out^  in  my  opinion,  with  our  present 
force. 

Q,  You  now  refer  to  fire  escaiprs?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are 
crowded  up  wiih  baby  carriages,  and  flower  pots,  tubs,  etc. 

Q.  This  is  the  reason  T  am  anxious  to  have  these  questiooa 
nsked:  In  the  case  of  the  Improved  Dwelling  A-ssocia^tion, 
whcse  houses  were  built  in  1880  and  1881,  fireproof  staircases 
were  built  leading  to  the  apartments  and  with  egress  at  the 
top  and  bottom;  if  shut  off  from  one  housp,  the  people  conld  go 
down  the  next  staircase;  after  the  tenements  had  been  built  for 
a  number  of  years,  the  building  department  required  the  con- 
struction of  outside  fire-escapes,  under  the  law;  J  don't  question 
the  wisdo<rn  of  the  decision  of  the  department,  but  this  was  the 
effect  of  it:  no  commercial  builder  would  ever  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  constructing  a  fireproof  staircase  in  a  tenement-house, 
if  required  to  construct  an  outside  fire-escape  also;  the  object  of 
the  Improved  Dwelling  Association  was  to  have  a  fireproof  stair- 
case sufficient  in  itself,  and  the  fire  manshal  came  around  and 
investigated  that  and  ordered  outside  fire-esoapes,  and  it  would 
not  be  of  any  use  for  the  cwdinary  builder  to  build  fireproof 
staircases,  if  he  had  also  to  go  to  th^  expense  of  an  outside 
fire  escape;  L  don't  question  the  wisdom  of  the  department  in 
that  C4ise;  I  only  \\^int  to  find  out,  if  possible,  if  you  know  of  any 
cases  where  fireproof  staiivtises  are  more  desirable  than  outside 
fire  escapes?  A.  I  think  the  chief  will  agree  with  me  that  We 
find  it  to  be  ver>  common  thaft  fire  escapes  aid  our  department 
Sn  getting  up  the  hose  and  rescuing  i>eople  with  ladders,  and 
all  those  Ihings.  and  I  imiigine  in  that  way  they  "lelp  the  de- 
partment 

Q.  My  point  is  this;  is  it  desirable  that  we  should  en  courage 
or  discourage  the  building  of  fii'eproof  staircases?  A.  I  think  yau 
should  encourage  it. 

Hugh  IJonner,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  I'lease  state  your  office?    A.  Chief  of  tlie  fire  department 
of  New  York. 
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Q.  TTofw  long  Iwive  you  been  connected  witli  the  deimrhnient? 
A.  Sin^ce  1865. 

Q.  How  long  in  your  present  position?    A.  Since  1889. 

Q.  Yon  were  kind  enoiigU  to  pi-epaire  some  figuires  for  this 
COTU'mittee  as  to  tenement  house  fires;  do  you  recognize  these 
letters  which  you  have  sent  us  (handing  letters)?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  asked  you  for  tlie  records  of  tenement-hou€^e  tires 
from  July  1,  1893,  to  June  30,  1894,  and,  adding  together  your 
figures,  they  are  as  follows,  as  I  understand:  Fires  in  tenements 
during  thiit  year,  2,415;  causes,  general  neglect  and  carelessness, 
1,426;  carelessness  with  keioeene  oil,  567;  causess  not  ascer- 
tained, 172;  miscellaneous,  76;  fireworks,  68;  defective  conatruo- 
tion,  50;  accidental,  41;  elcHjtnc  wires,  15;  total,  2,415;  estimate 
of  loss,  buildings  and  contents,  |608,784;  injuries  before  arrival 
of  fire  department,  71;  after,  1;  killed  during  that  time,  15, 
before  arrival,  or  died  from  injuries  after,  «nnd  72  injured  (71 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fire  department  and  1  afterward);  these 
are  your  figures;  I  only  call  upon  you  to  verify  them.  A-  AJl 
right,  sir. 

Q.  We  also  received  fwm  you  a  very  Interesting  communica- 
tion containing  suggestions;  you  ssiy  here:  "Tlie  only  remedy 
is  by  again  amending  the  laws  of  1892,  so  that  the  entire  struc- 
ture shall  be  fireproof  throughout,  with  the  proviso  that  there 
shall  be  no  connec^tion  between  the  cellar  and  the  main  halls  or 
stairway,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  elevator  shaft  within  the 
stair  hole;  that  there  shall  be  no  transom  lights,  or  windows 
opening  into  the  halls  from  any  apartment."  What  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  occui)ants  of  lencment-houses  or  burning  buildings 
in  cases  of  fire;  do  they  or  not  naturally  seek  the  familiar  exit  ? 
A.  They  first  try  to  get  out  by  the  main  stairs;  if  unable  to  do  so, 
they  naturally  go  to  the  fire-escapes. 

Q.  So  that  the  more  firepi-oof  the  staircase  is  and  the  more 
effective  the  natural  means  of  exit,  the  familiar  means,  the  safer 
human  life  is  In  tluMse  crowded  buildings?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  life  is  safer  .when  the  occupants  of  a 
burning  building  can  get  out  by  the  ordinary,  familiar  means  of 
exit  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  safer  and  far  preferable  for  them  to  use 
the  ordinary  means  of  escape;  stairways,  as  generally  known, 
are  only  a  tinder-box,  under  the  present  construction. 

Q.  But  under  the  new  laws  they  are  better  ?  A.  It  only  refers 
to  buildings  of  a  certain  height;  you  oan  construct  a  four-story 
building  with  a  combustible  stairway;  in  the  fire  department  we 
class  as  a  tenement-house  a  houeie  containing  more  than  three 
families  above  the  first  floor,  i.  e.,  such  tenements  as  are  required 

T.  42 
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to  hare  a  fire  escape,  and  I  think  it  is  just  as  Important  to  liare 
fireproof  construction  in  those  as  in  five-story  buildings. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  model  tenements,  called  the  Riverside 
tenements,  in  Brooklyn  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Chichester  flats,  in  Monroe  street,  where 
the  fireproof  staircase  is  enclosed  in  a  fireproof  shaft  opening 
on  balconies,  to  the  air  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  those. 

Q.  Wh'at  do  you  think  of  those  ?  A.  I  think  the  means  of 
escape  are  very  good,  but  I  think  it  may  be  possible  for  gas  and 
Bmoke  to  get  in  from  the  cellar. 

Q.  You  want  all  the  exits  you  can  get  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Cutting;  in  your 
opinion  would  in  any  (k  the  cases  described  this  afternoon  a  fire- 
proof staircase  with  free  egress  at  the  top  and  bottom  have  been 
more  effective  in  the  saving  of  life  than  an  outside  fire  escape, 
especially  if  that  staircase  were  enclosed  in  brick  ?  A.  Well, 
for  this  class  of  buildings,  I  should  judge  both  would  be  required. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  Chichester  flats  ?    A.  I  have  seen  them. 

Q.  They  have  an  elaborate  fire  escape;  that  certainly  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  a  fire  escape  for  the  front;  it  shows  that  it 
does,  or  the  department  would  have  ordered  some  up  there.  A. 
Yes;  it  answers  all  outside  purposes. 

Q.  There  are  fire  esapee  there  at  the  rear,  but  none  in  front  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  balcony  and  tower  make  a  good  fire  escape,  and 
can  be  used,  under  any  condition,  as  a  party- wall  fire  escape  — 
that  is,  one  that  lets  the  tenants  pass  from  one  building  to  the 
other;  I  think  I  know  what  Mr.  Cutting  means. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  those  flats  of  his  in  Seventy-first  street  T 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  all  through  them. 

Q.  Was  there  the  fear  that  the  smoke  would  get  into  those 
staircases  —  wa«  that  the  reason  that  he  had  to  put  up  fire- 
escapes?  A.  They  are  very  large  fiats,  and  in  small  rooms, 
a  great  number  of  people  on  each  floor,  and  as  a  precaution 
in  case  of  the  people  becoming  jammed  on  the  stairs  a  second 
means  of  escai>e,  was  required,  which  I  think  was  very  good 
judgment 

By  Mr.  Schucliman: 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  it  a  complete  improvement?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  in  addition  to  it?  A.  For  that 
class  of  buildings  I  would  have  a  balcony  fire-escape,  connected 
with  every  window,  with  staire  the  same  as  we  use  in  an 
ordinary  stairway,  with  a  railing  on  each  side;  in  addition 
to  that,  a  fireproof  stairway;  in  case  of  fire  those  people  are 
unmanageable,  and  even  if  the  staircase  is  clear  there  is  the 
trouble  that  they  will  jam  the  stairway  so  that  the  firemen 
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can  nof  get  Tip  By  that  means  to  get  them  down;  l)y  a  second 
means  of  escape  from  the  outside  of  the  building,  our  men 
can  always  ascend  and  enter  the  building  in  case  of  a  jam 
on  the  main   stairway. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  You  have  seen  a  great  many  panics  at  these  fires?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  panic  even  without  a  fire  is  a  serious  thing,  is  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  very  often  causes  lass  of  life. 

Q.  How  does  a  panic,  when  there  is  no  fire,  cause  loss  of 
life?  A.  Tbose  people,  they  are  at  all  nationalities;  tttuey 
don't  know  our  language;  they  naturally  go  to  that  point  where 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  going  in  and  out  of  the  building;  tney 
not  only  go  to  that  point,  but  they  bring  their  own  goods,  and 
trunks,  and  tables,  and  otlier  things,  and  they  jam  the  stairway, 
and  those  that  fall  in  the  jam  are  generally  crushed. 

By  Fire  Commissioner  Bobbins:  ^ 

Q.  Don't  you  consider  fire  escapes  a  great  help  to  our  depart- 
ment in  putting  out  fires,  in  the  way  of  taking  up  hose,  and 
all  that  soil:  of  thing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  As  I  understand  it  now,  the  law  does  not  require  all  tire- 
escape  balconies  to  be  connected  by  ladders;  in  your  opinion 
ought  they  to  be  connected,  all  fire-escape  balconies,  no  matter 
whether  they  connect  two  houses  or  not?  A.  I  think  they 
onght  to  be  connected  with  ladders,  but  the  party  wall  fire 
escape  is  probably  safer  than  the  ladders  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
viding a  means  of  escape;  but  it  does  not  give  people  outside 
an  opportunity  to  reach  the  people  in  danger,  for  if  it  is  a  party 
wall  fire  escape,  you  must  ascend  in  the  next  building  and  then 
pass  from  the  window  on  to  the  balcony. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  an  advantage  to  have  both?  A.  It  wonld 
be  an  advantage  to  have  ladders  at  all  times  to  fire  escapeSb 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Obstructions  on  tire  escapes  are  very  common?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  it  is  something  very   hard  to  remove. 

Q.  And  they  do  sometimes  delay  the  work  of  the  department? 
A  Well,  I  don't  know  if  they  delay  our  men;  we  generally 
climb  over  and  try  to  get  along,  but  they  are  an  interference 
to  the  i)oor  people  trying  to  get  out. 

Q.  And  you  have  heard  this  aflenioon  that  one  child  was 
probably  lost  on  account  of  the  delay;  what  is  your  opinion 
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of  liijht-elmfts;  T  Ihinic  lu  your  letter  f5<>  ine  joa  spoke  of  tltem 
as  "fire-shafts?''    A.  Elevator  shafts  and  dumb-waiter  shafts. 

Q.  You  consider  them  dangerous?  A.  The  light  shaft  is  outy 
side  of  the  building;  the  elevator  shoft  is  generaJlj  in  the 
stairway,  in  the  stairfiole  of  the  main  hall;  that,  if  not  inclosed 
in  the  cellar,  is  just  as  bad  as  a  flue;  there  is  no  law  now 
p^o^iding  for  the  inclosure  of  an  elevator  in  the  cellar;  dumb- 
waiters sometimes  commence  on  the  third  floor  and  reach  to  the 
fifth,  and  there  stop,  and  vetry  often  they  are  constructed  of  com- 
bustible material. 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  King's  description  of  thoee  fires  where  they 
went  up  sometimes  through  these  shafts  and  burned  out  the  bulk- 
head; is  that  a  common  experience  in  the  older  tenement-houses  T 
A.  Yes,  sir;  our  great  trouble  In  meeting  fires  in  tenements  is 
those  dumb-waitei's;  they  commence  at  the  cellar  and  extend  to 
the  roof;  there  is  no  discharge  to  the  outer  air;  they  are  charged 
with  heat,  fire  and  smoke  from  below,  and  the  heat  and  smoke 
fill  the  rooms  that  the  shafts  are  connected  with  on  the  top  floor 
end  descend;  all  those  dumb-waiters  should  extend  through  the 
roof;  they  should  be  constructed  fireproof,  and  extend  through 
the  roof;  there  should  not  be  any  combustiWe  material  within 
the  dumb-waiter;  the  light  shafts  and  elevators  should  be  entii*ely 
firepwoL 

Q.  Would  it  be  better  for  them  to  open  from  the  outside  T  -t 
It  would;  dumb-waiters  are  generally  in  the  stairways  or  in  the 
kitchens  of  tenements;  they  pass  through  the  kitchen  from  the 
cellar  to  the  top  floor,  and  there  terminate;  the  proper  dischar?^ 
of  such  a  shaft  would  be  through  the  roof,  the  same  as  the 
elevator  and  stair  shaft,  and  it  should  be  fireproof. 

4J.  You  think  all  partitions  should  be  solid  one  w^y  or 
another?  A.  Yes,  sir;  of  noncombustible  material;  I  don't  say 
they  should  be  brick;  there  are  so  many  noncombustible  mate- 
rials now  on  the  market  that  it  is  very  easy  to  select  a  material 
that  shall  be  fireproof. 

Q.  Fan-lights  or  windows  in  halls,  what  about  them  ?  A. 
They  permit  the  discharge  of  smoke  into  the  rooms  from  the 
hallway,  and  of  heat;  there  should  not  be  any  windows  from 
rooms  leading  into  the  hallways. 

Q.  The  question  of  delays  in  alarms  was  brought  up  in  our 
la«t  meeting;  can  you  tell  something  about  it  ?  A.  Yes;  those 
delays  very  often  occur,  and  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  thoj?e 
most  interested  in  the  rescue  of  life  very  often  forget  about  son* 
Ing  the  alarm  to  the  department;  their  minds  are  directed  to  the 
fire,  to  the  panic,  and  very  often  the  alarm  is  sent  by  some 
passersby,  who  see  the  fii'e  and  are  not  excited,  and  send  out 
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tbe  alarm;  it  Is  a  fact  that  those  most  interested  always  fail  to 
send  out  tlie  alarm. 

Q.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  can  make  T  A,  I  know  of  no 
way  we  con  remedy  it;  we  gl^e  tliem  doors  on  our  boxes,  that  an* 
opened  without  any  key;  we  give  them  every  facility  to  notice  the 
location  of  the  boxes;  they  are  painted  red,  so  as  to  attract  atten- 
tion ;  and  we  have  no  keys  to  them,  but  have  a  keyless  door,  si» 
that  it  is  accessible  to  anybody  whc  wants  to  send  out  an  alarm : 
and  we  also  have  cards  in  every  house,  showing  them  exactly 
where  the  nearest  alarm  box  is  to  the  house. 

Q.  Could  anything  be  done  with  the  agents  of  these  tenants 
to  have  the  people  more  fully  instructed  in  that  matter  ?  A. 
Unfortunately,  the  most  of  the  people  do  not  understand  our 
language,  and  it  is  useless  to  tell  them  anything  about  it;  we 
depend  mostly  on  the  police  and  citizens  who  happen  to  pass  by 
at  the  time;  and  delay  even  occurs  sometimes  up  in  the  private 
residence  district;  I  know  an  occurrence  on  Fifty-second  street, 
near  Fifth  avenue;  when  the  fire  department  arrived  at  this 
brownstone  mansion  the  fire  was  bursting  out  of  the  parlor  win- 
dow, and  when  I  arrived  there  I  found  the  luillway  filled  with 
messenger  dispatch  boys;  they  were  in  those  d«ys  sending  out 
alarms  for  boys  with  lire  extinguishers  to  put  out  fires;  I  met 
the  lady  of  the  house,  and  she  was  very  indignant  at  the  fire 
getting  such  headway;  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  send  the 
alarm;  she  said  she  had  sent  it  half  an  hour  before;  I  said  no. 
I  didn't  think  so;  she  said  yes,  she  h«ad  sent  it,  and  those  were 
the  things  they  had  sent  her  to  put  out  the  fire  (meaning  the  boys 
with  fire  extinguishers);  that  fire  was  burning  20  minutes,  and 
was  reported  by  a  policeman,  who  saw  the  fire  coming  out  of  the 
windows;  this  lady  had  one  of  these  messenger  dispatch  signals 
in  the  house,  and  at  that  point  where  it  said  "fire"  she  had 
pulled  the  knob,  and  they  sent  her  those  messenger  dispatch 
boys,  and  did  not  send  out  any  alarm  until  the  policeman  saw 
the  fire  coming  out  of  the  window. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Could  you  connect  a  fire  alarm  with  every  house?  A. 
Ye«,  sir;  you  can  have  an  alarm  to  each  house  connected  witli- 
our  department 

Q.  At  what  expt^nse  would  that  be  additional  for  putting 
it  up?  A.  It  would  certainly  be  an  additional  expense;  the 
amount  I  am  not  ready  to  state;  it  would  be  somewhat  moiv 
than  usual,  of  (Tonrse;  we  have  our  system  now,  and  that  would: 
require  a  very  large  outlay  to  have  each  house  connected,  with 
gut  a  doubt. 
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By  Mr.  Moses: 
Q.  Don't  you  think  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  also  In 
these  tenement-houses  to  have  the  ooal-bins  and  wood-btns 
made  of  corrugated  iron;  do  not  veyy  often  the  women  go  down 
witii  a  light  to  get  a  pail  of  coal  and  drop  the  candle  or 
a  match  and  set  fire  to  it;  isn't  there  danger  from  that?  A. 
Yes;  and  we  often  think  tlie  fire  occurs  in  that  way,  and  also 
from  the  effects  of  tramps  going  there;  but  we  don't  care  so 
much  now  about  the  wood-bins  because  the  new  law  requires 
fireproof  construction;  but  there  is  still  a  further  matter  about 
the  fireproof  construction,  and  tliat  is  the  open  stairway  from 
the  basement  to  the  next  floor;  I  would  like  to  have  that  nKinua- 
tory,  that  there  should  not  be  any  connection  between  the 
cellar  and  the  main  shaft. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Does  the  biulding  department  give  tho8e  permits  to  con- 
struct houses  in  that  way,  as  a  rule?    A.  No,  sir;  not  gener,illy. 

Q.  Under  what  conditions  do  they  give  them?  A.  When 
an  architect  is  not  able  to  place  a  stairway,  except  by  sacri- 
flcing  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  they  have  permitted  it;  there 
are  cases  where  the  stairs  leading  to  the  cellar  are  permitied 
through  to  the  first  floor. 

Q.  Is  there  any  section  of  the  building  law  on  that  subject 
giving  the  building  department  that  power?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  In  cases  of  loss  of  life,  how  is  the  report  made  to  Gxe 
ofllcials?  A.  In  case  of  loss  of  life  the  fire  depai-tment  in^porta 
to  the  police  department  and  the  police  to  the  coronere. 

Q.  Where  does  the  fire  marshal  get  his  information?  A.  The 
fire  marshal  investigates  the  cause  of  the  fire,  and  the  fire 
department  obtains  the  bodies  and  passes  them  over  to  the 
police,  and  the  police  to  the  coroners,  and  the  fire  man^hal 
comes  in  and  investigates  the  cause  of  the  fire. 

Q.  Whom  does  he  report  to?  A  To  the  fire  commissioners, 
and  the  fire  department  reports  to  the  mayor,  if  necessary. 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  get  your  appointment?  A.  From  the 
fire  commissioners.  I  would  also  suggest  that  no  fire  escapes 
should   be  permitted    in    light-shafts. 

Q.  Inside  or  outside?  A.  Light-shafts  inside  of  the  building; 
there  are  many  oases  to-day  where  fire  escapes  aire  used  in  those 
light-shafts. 

Q.  And  not  elsewhere  in  the  house?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  not 
elsewhere;  the  power  to  modify  plans  of  a  building  exists  in 
the  board  of  examiners  of  the  building  department,  and  they 
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occaslanallj  give  the  privilege  of  plarfng  tlie  cellar  stairs  under 
the  main  stairway  for  the  reason  that  thej  can  not  obtain  the 
means  to  get  to  the  cellar  in  an}-  other  way  except  under  the 
main  stairway;  but  this  is  a  mei'e  matter  of  losing  a  room,  that 
is  about  all. 

Pramcis  0.  Moore,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  your  occupation?  A.  I  am  president 
of  the  Continental  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  some  of  the  testimony  here?  A.  Only 
within  about  five  minutes. 

Q.  The  testimony  has  been  along  the  lines  of  danger  from  fire 
and  of  fireproof  constrnction.  We  have  had  a  great  many  sug- 
gestions here  from  experts  as  to  increasing  the  rt^quisites  of  fire- 
proof construction,  under  our  laws,  in  tenement-houses;  we  are 
anxious  to  get  all  the  fireproof  we  can,  but  do  not  wish  to  injure 
prtiperty;  we  wish  to  ask  you  as  to  the  effect  of  increased  fire- 
proof u|K>n  insurance  rates;  please  express  a  general  opinion  as 
to  that.  A.  The  consideration  of  the  construction  of  tenement- 
houses  to  provide  against  fire  is  rather,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  inmates,  a  question  of  preventing  ignition  and  such  de^}truc- 
tfon  as  would  result  in  the  loss  of  life,  than  a  question  of  insur- 
ance rates;  there  are  more  iives  probably  lost  by  smoke,  by  suffo- 
cation than  by  actual  burning;  in  fact,  in  most  cases  where  life  is 
detitroyed,  even  where  the  body  is  crenmted,  suffocation  causes 
the  death,  and,  therefore,  the  construction  of  a  tenement-house, 
or  any  other  building  intended  to  contain  people,  should  have 
reference  to  letting  off  the  smoke  and  gases  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble; unfoninmately,  most  provisions  for  secudng  tiha-t  would  in- 
volve ye^is  at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  a  provision  for  currents 
or  draughts  of  air,  which  would  increase  the  combustion  of  the 
Vu*e  and,  therefore,  the  shafts  for  elevators  and  staircases  ought 
to  be  of  brick  or  of  oilier  fire  resisting  construction  or  material; 
not  necessarily  a  heavy  wall;  an  inexpensive  wall  of  plaster  or 
metallic  lathing  would  often  save  the  building  to  a  point  where 
the  lives  of  the  inmates  would  be  protected. 

Q.  Th(»  rates  of  insurance  are  not  so  great  in  fireproof  build- 
ings  as  in  those  of  the  ordinary  old-fashioned  tenements,  are 
they?  A  No,  they  are  not  so  groat,  but  the  difference  does  not 
amount  to  much  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Q.  Do  Tou  mean  to  say  that  if  you  were  asked  to  insure  a  build- 
ing, with  a  tenement-house  population,  that  had  no  fireproof 
that  it  would  not  amount  to  considerably  more  than  one  that  was 
all  fireproof?    A.  It  might  be  three  times  the  rate,  but  it  would 
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not  be  ft  serious  matter  In  dollars  and  cents;  it  would  be  a  gvenM 
deference  in  rates;  a  fireproof  tenement-house  we  would  insure 
ac  the  rate  of  80  cents  on  the  thousand,  and  for  a  building  not 
fireproof  it  would  be  about  f3  on  a  thousand;  that  would  be 
about  two  and  a  half  times,  but  inasmuch  aB  for  the  ordinary 
construction  of  tenemenl-houseB,  we  will  say  for  |20,000  of  insur- 
ance, it  would  cost  about  fOO  a  year  at  the  outside,  and  the  fire- 
proof would  coet  about  ?1G  or  |17,  so  the  difference  in  dollars 
and  cents,  while  a  material  one  in  the  rate,  is  not  a  large  one  in 
amount. 

Q.  We  wanted  to  get  at  what  it  was?  A.  Yes,  those  are  safe^ 
round  figures. 

Q.  Will  you  briefly  state  any  points  you  may  have  in  your 
niind  about  fireproof  construction?  A,  I  think  the  great  danger 
!n  tenement-houses  is,  firat,  the  danger  of  a  fire  starting,  as  it 
usually  does,  in  the  cellar  and  goin?;  to  the  other  portions;  and^ 
therefore,  the  first  floor,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  cellar  where 
the  coal  and  kindling  and  rubbish  and  other  materials  are^ 
should  be  fireproof,  as  the  building  law  of  New  York  requires. 

Q.  And  there  should  be  no  exception  to  that  rule?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  here  that  there  should  be  no 
connection  between  the  cellar  and  the  first  floor;  do  you  .ap- 
prove of  that?  A.  I  approve  of  that,  but  I  think  It  might  be 
arranged  so  that  the  condition  would  be  safe;  the  next  point  is 
the  construction  of  elevators,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
shaft  for  the  elevator  ccnstniction  should  be  carried  above  tht^ 
roof  in  a  raised  stnicture  or  bulkhead,  the  sides  of  which  should 
be  of  thin  glass,  which  would  break  easily  with  heat,  penuit- 
ting  the  escape  of  smoke;  that  would  favor  the  escape  of  the 
inmates;  and  I  would  suggest  further  that  in  all  cases  where 
tliere  are  stud  partitions,  like  these  which  cut  off  the  different 
pooons,  and  especially  those  that  siei>arate  the  apartments  from 
the  hallways,  they  should  be  filled  in  between  the  studs  at  each 
floor,  so  that  in  case  a  fife  should  get  into  the  hollow  space  It 
would  not  go  up,  as  by  a  ilue,  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  build- 
ing. Those  additions  would  not  necessitate  very  gi^eat  expens^v 
and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  neglected.  And  further,  all  fines,  in  my 
judgment,  ought  to  be  followed  up  while  being  erected,  by  ttie 
fire  department  or  some  other  department  of  the  city,  so  that 
no  timbering  is  framed  into  a  flue,  and  that  wherever  there  is  a 
fireplace  there  shall  be  a  brick  arch  ninning  across  with  what 
is  called  a  header,  so  that  the  hearth  will  hot  rest  on  woodwork; 
it  is  a  vital  fault  with  tenement-houses  in  this  city. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  condition  occurs  under  tlie 
present  laws?    A.  It  does^  to  a  very  alarming  extent 
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Q.  Have  yoa  known  of  any  instance  of  tbat  in  any  recently 
coustructed  houses?  A.  I  was  in  an  apartment-house  not  long 
ago  in  tills  city  where  all  of  the  fireplacea  were  dummies  00  to 
speak;  the  front  chimney  brea«t  was  wooden,  lath  and  plaster, 
instead  of  brick,  and  the  plastering  and  aome  of  the  brickwork 
inside  was  held  up  by  a  wooden  beam;  it  was  urged  that  tl^cy 
were  not  to  be  used  for  fire,  but  they  were  so  used  finally,  be- 
cause people  supposed  them  to  be  fireplaces;  we  actually  had  a 
ease  on 'Wall  street  in  a  large  building  where  smoke  was  dis- 
covered for  some  days^  and  finally  was  found  to  come  from  a 
chimney  breast,  and  it  was  found  that  the  whcde  breast  of  that 
chimney  was  ordinary  wooden  lafdi  and  plaster;  and  the  records 
of  my  own  company  show  that  something  like  nearly  20  per 
cent,  of  our  losses  come  from  defectire  flues;  that  means  a  great 
deal;  that  the  law,  which  is  stringent  here,  should  be  enforced. 

Q,  Whose  duty  is  it  to  enforce  this  law?  A.  The  building 
dex>artment's;  I  want  to  say  further  that  there  is  a  most  admira- 
ble provision  in  the  law^  which  requires  that  all  fireplaces  shall 
be  of  a  certain  thickness,  eight  inches,  or  lined  with  cast-iron 
pipe  or  burnt  clay;  that  is  an  admirable  provision,  but  it  \h 
evaded  by  a  sort  of  dress  parade  of  tihe  pipe  in  front  of  the 
building  during  construction,  by  putting  a  single  section  of  the 
pipe  clear  through  and  lifting  it  off  ftoally  at  the  top,  so  thit 
the  flue  is  not  lined  at  all;  whait  we  need  is  careful  inspection 
during  the  erection  of  the  building,  and  by  somfxm**  fitted  to  see 
the  building  law  enforced,  and  honest  enough  to  follow  it  up;  I 
am  speaking  now  not  as  an  insurance  man,  but  as  a  citizea; 
it  makes  no  difference  to  me  aa  an  insurance  man,  if  we  get 
rate  enough,  how  much  the  fire  buma 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 
Q.  You  make  the  rate  accordingly?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Are  these  tenement-houses  provided  with  any  fire  appa- 
ratus whatever?  A«  As  a  rule  not,  outside  of  fire  escapes,  whioh 
are  crowded  with  plants  and  tubs  and  all  sorts  of  material,  9j 
that  their  strength  is  severely  tested;  and  there  is  a  law  against 
that,  but  it  is  not  enforced. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  direct  violations  of  the  Building  Law 
in  relation  to  fires  —  have  they  come  to  your  knowledge?  ▲» 
Well,  1  couldn't  state  cases  from  memory. 

Q.  Have  such  oases  come  to  your  official  cognizance?  A.  They 
have,  plenty  of  them. 

T.  43 
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Q.  Have  yoo  ever  known  of  any  flrec  occurring  from  any  sach 
dereliction  of  duty?  A«  It  is  rather  difficult  to  prove,  when  a 
fire  has  taken  place,  just  what  caused  the  fire,  but  we  have  ^ur 
convictions;  we  know  that  *  greet  many  fire  occur  from  dte- 
regard  of  the  Building  Law. 

Q.  That  is  rather  a  serious  charge,  and  T  think  that  yon,  per- 
haps, in  your  position,  should  take  every  opportunity  to  follow 
it  up  ?  A.  Well,  I  wish  to  say  this,  that  I  don't  think  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  building  dei>artment;  I  don't  think  they  have  men 
enough. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  pay  of  the  building  inspector  ?  A.  I 
do  not;  I  know  it  is  very  small. 

Q.  Do  you  ooneider,  in  your  opinion  as  an  insurance  man,  tbat 
for  that  amount  of  money  the  building  department  can  have  a 
fit  set  of  inspectors  ?    A.  An  inspcf-tor  competent — 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  pay  allowed  by  the  city  is  enough  to  pro- 
cure the  right  class  of  inspectors  ?  A.  Based  on  what  I  know 
the  pay  is,  1  hardly  think  it  is;  I  think  the  building  department 
do  all  in  their  power  to  enforce  the  law,  and  it  is  chiefly  a  matter 
of  impossibility  rather  than  a  want  of  attention,  for  want  of  men. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  a  single  case  of  your  own  knowledge  in 
which  the  Building  T^w  has  been  violated  in  the  resiject  that 
you  mention  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  give  personal  attenlion  to  such 
matters. 

Q.  Please  answer  that  question  if  you  can  ?  A.  Well,  in 
respect  to  flues,  I  know  a  case  up  in  Seventy-eighth  street  which 
I  examined. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  flue  that  you  remember,  and  the  rase  in 
Seventy-eighth  street  —  whereabouts?  A.  At  the  corner  of 
CJolumbus  avenue  and  Seventy-eighth  street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  corner  it  was?  A.  Yes,  sir;  No.  200 
there,  an  apertment-house. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  case  ?  A.  I  think  that  was  corrected 
afterward. 

Q.  What  was  the  difficulty  there  ?  A.  A  defective  flue;  a  fire- 
place built  in  the  way  I  speak  of. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Was  that  a  defect  in  the  construction  or  in  the  plan  ?  A* 
It  was  a  defect  in  the  construction;  there  was  across  the  fire- 
place a  wooden  joist,  and  on  that  the  brick  and  some  lath  and 
plaster. 


Q.  As  far  as  yon  know  the  orig^al  plan  was  cofrrect  ?  A«  I 
didn't  see  that;  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 
Q.  Is  that  the  only  case  you  can  testify  to  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge ?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Foster; 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  fires  have  been  caused 
or  damage  due  to  fire  has  been  increased  in  this  city  through 
the  action  of  the  building  department  in  waiving  the  require- 
ments of  the  building  laws  ?  A,  I  don't  think  they  waive  them 
in  any  unportant  respect;  I  never  knew  them  to  do  so;  I  think 
they  are  careful  not  to  do  it 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness  that  they 
do  frequently  «v«ive  the  requirement  about  the  opening  between 
the  first  floor  and  the  baaement  ?  A.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
building  department  waived  such  requirements. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  of  any  instance  of  the  action  of  the 
building  department  in  allowing  a  waiver  of  these  requirements 
which  has  reeulted  in  injury  ?  A,  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  I  presume 
they  waive  unimportant  matters,  but  no  important  matter  which 
has  resulted  in  an  injury;  that  may  be  a  fact,  however,  without 
my  knowing  it 

Q.  What  class  of  men  are  these  building  inspectors,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  ?  A.  Those  that  I  have  met  have  been  in  many  cases 
mechanics,  carpenters,  masons  and  members  of  other  trades,  th  .t 
ought  to  be  fit  for  their  occupation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  a  competent  class  of 
mien,  or  not  ?    A.  My  experience  is  limited  to  those  I  have  met. 

Q.  What  did  you  ob9eir\'e  concerning  those  you  have  met? 
A.  Th«?e  I  have  met  wei-e  very  intelligent  men. 

Q.  And  you  think  they  were  competent  for  the  purpose?  A. 
I  think  they  are  as  competent  as  you  could  get  for  the  money. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  they  were  competent  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  your  opinion,  irrespective  of  the  wages  paid  them?  A. 
A  man  thoroughly  comi>etent  to  pass  upon  the  sufficiency  of  a 
building  as  to  strength  of  materials,  etc.,  would  involve  an 
en^nneer's  education,  but  a  man  competent  to  pass  uix>n  tlio 
construction  of  a  building  would  be  a  man  competent  to  build 
a  chimney  or  trim  the  woodwork;  he  could  probably  do  this 
as  well  as  the  engineer,  in  the  capacity  I  speak  of;  it  ^ould  be 
foolish  to  send  an  expensive  engineer  to  follow  up  details  which 
a  mechiinic  could  attend  to. 

Q.  You  don't  recommend  any  change  in  the  law  increasing 
the  salary?    A.  I  would  recommend  increasing  the  salary  of 
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t)i09e  inspedtm  tf  tbe  cbief  of  the  fire  departntent  and  liie 
building  department  don't  think  thej  can  get  the  right  kind 
of  men  Iw  the  pay;  I  think  they  ought  to  be  paid  at  least  |1,200 
or  11,500  a  year,  enough  ao  that  they  would  be  above  bribeiy. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  mueh  bribery  of  those  inapeet- 
ora —  that  that  is  the  reason  for  the  violation  of  the  building 
law,  if  it  has  been  violated?    A.  I  don't  know  of  any  such  caae& 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  There  are  two  questions  now,  ooe  as  to  the  waiver  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Building  Law,  and  one  aa  to  the  honesty 
of  the  inspectora  A.  1  want  to  say  this  —  that  I  think  there 
are  not  enough  inspectors  to-day  in  the  department,  and  the 
number  ought  to  be  very  largely  increased;  it  is  a  faroe  to 
attempt  to  enforce  the  law  now. 

Q.  And  you  think  the  grade  ought  to  be  liftedS  A.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  several  grades;  one  for  detail  men  and  one 
for  a  high  type  of  engineer. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  fact  now  that  all  the  buildings  in  different 
sections  of  this  city  are  by  the  various  insurance  companies 
rated  alike,  as  far  as  the  premium  for  insm^ance  is  concerned? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  various  companies? 
A.  A  difference  corr^ponding  to  a  difference  of  judgment,  in 
many  cases;  on  some  classes  tbey  are  all  the  same. 

Q.  Don't  I  understand  it  that  ail  the  companies  are  now  in 
a  certain  combination  of  the  trade  and  that  these  underwriters 
devise  a  uniform  rate  for  risks  in  various  sections  of  tlie  city? 
A.  No,  sir;  our  company  is  not  in  that  combination,  but  they 
fix  a  rate  according  to  the  construction  of  the  building  and 
the  Are  appliances,  and  the  width  of  the  street  and  the  fire 
hydrants   in   front,   etc. 

Q.  Then,  there  still  does  exist  in  this  city  a  competition 
between  the  insurance  oompanies  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  insur- 
ance? A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  my  own  company  is  not  a  member  of 
the  combination  —  of  the  Tariff  Association;  the  New  York 
Board  —  that  is  not  a  rating  association  —  it  is  the  Tariff  Asso- 
ciation. 

Q.  I  understood  that  they  were  all  agreed  on  one  rate?    A.  No. 

James  Mitchell,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  Did  you  bring  any  figures^  with  you  ti-ora  the  dei>artu)ent 
to-day?    A.  I  brought  some  figui'es  with  me;  1  had  very  little 
time  for  preparation  —  I  didn't  know  what  you  wanted. 
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Q.  Will  ycm  let  jib  liave  yow  figures  in  conneotlom  with  tene* 
meat-house  fires,  or  fires  in  dwellings,  such  as  you  have  with 
you?  A.  I  have  a  list  here  very  hurriedly  made  up;  it  gives  a 
list  of  the  fires  in  tenements  and  dwellings  and  business  places 
in  tbe  last  year,  in  which  lives  were  lost 

(].  You  don*t  know  what  proportion  of  those  were  in  tenement- 
houses?  A.  I  didn't  have  time  to  go  over  them;  I  could  give 
them  to  you;  the  list  is  here,  but  it  has  not  been  tabulated. 

Q.  You  are  a  specialist  as  to  the  origin  of  fires;  I  see  in  tiiis 
annual  report  of  your  department  this  year  you  make  a  specific 
suggestion  in  regard  to  a  change  of  the  law  in  reference  to 
kerosene  oil  for  lamps  and  stoves.  A.  Yes,  sir;  for  tbe  general 
use  of  kerosene  oil  in  teuement-houses  is  a  great  source  of  dan- 
ger to  life  and  property,  and  I  have  known  of  a  large  propoilion 
of  fires  occurring  from  the  explosion  of  kerosene  oil  lamps^  and 
the  taking  fire  of  kerosene  oil  stoves,  etc,  to  occur  while  the  occu- 
Xmnts  of  the  premises  were  absent;  the  promises  are  locked  up;, 
tbere  is  no  person  to  exercise  supervision,  and  during  that  time 
the  fire  occurs;  now,  my  opinion  is,  and  I  think  it  is  very  well 
grounded,  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  fires  are  of  incendiary 
origin;  the  lamps  and  stoves  are  arranged  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  the  fire  during  the  absence  of  the  occupant;  It  is  a  matter 
M'hieh  would  be  impossible  to  bring  into  a  criminal  court  and 
prove  the  charge;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  danger  to  life  and  property  in  the  tenement  region, 
and  I  would  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  law. 

Q.  I  find  right  here  —  you  remember,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  chief —  you  have  on  your  records  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  567  fires  attributed  to  carelessness  in  using 
kerosene  oil ;  there  are  507  fires,  each  of  them  from  kerosene  oil- 
and  you  think  a  certain  large  proportion  of  those  may  be 
incendiary.    A.  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  were  incendiary. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  able  to  get  legal  evidence  of  it?  A.  No, 
sir;  while  the  fact  remains  that  a  fire  occurred  from  the  bursting 
of  the  kerosene  lamp  in  the  absence  of  the  occui>ant,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  prove  in  court  that  that  was  a  criminal  act;  but  it  is  a 
cloak  for  incendiarism  —  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  make?  A.  I  would  suggest 
an  amendment  to  the  law;  there  is  a  section  of  the  Penal  Oode 
which  provides  for  the  punishment  for  misdemeanor  of  any  per- 
son guilty  of  negligence  in  respect  to  fires;  I  would  amend  that 
section  so  as  to  make  it  hold  any  person  who  leaves  a  kerosene 
oil  lamp  or  stove,  or  any  other  oil  lamp  or  oil  etove,  burning  in 
an  apartment  in  a  tenement-honse,  who  leaves  the  house  and 
lock:^  up  thai  apartment,  amenable  to  the  law  for  misdemeanor* 
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By  Mr.  Fopter: 

Q.  f>id  J  on  ever  know  of  a  case  of  an  indicttiieut  be(ii|^  fonod 
against  a  pevnou  for  negli^^entlj  setting  fire  to  a  house?  A*  I 
have  myealt  iiro(ured  indictments  for  setting  Ares,  which  had 
occurred  from  thi*  bursting  of  kerosene  lamps. 

Q.  Were  those  indictments  for  arson  or  for  negligence?  A. 
For  iirson. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  krow  of  an  indictment  for  ne?;lij;enee  in  such 
a  case?  A.  No,  sir;  ILe  law  does  not  cover  that  class  of  lires 
here. 

Q.  l>id  you  ever  know  of  an  indictment  being  found  by  the 
grjind  jury  in  this  city  under  that  section  of  the  Penal  Code  to 
which  you  refer?    A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Oi  did  you  ever  know  of  an  arrest  on  that  grouuil?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  the  law,  practically,  has  never  been  enforced?  A.  The 
law  does  not  apply  to  that  class  of  cases  In  New  York. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  that  law  being  applied?  A.  No,  sir; 
that  section  applies  to  negligence}  in  regard  to  fires  in  the  woods, 
and  not  to  cases  which  occur  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

By  Chainnan  Gilder: 

Q.  There  are  several  iuA^entions  for  the  benefit  of  poor  people 
whereby  they  can  prepare  their  meals,  called  cookers,  in  which 
theiH?  is  generally  a  slow  burning  kerosene  lamp  introduced 
under  this  little  tin  stove  and  left  there  aJ]  day,  or  several  hours? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  stop  that,  of  cou(i«e;  that  would  prevent  them 
when  there  was  no  one  there,  and  you  think  it  is  so  important 
that  you  would  prevent  them  from  using  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  it  is  a  very  important  thing  that  in  a  tenement-house 
where  there  are  three  or  four  families,  that  no  kerosene  oil  Btove 
or  lamp  should  be  left  burning  during  the  absence  of  the  parties. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  enforce  such  a  law 
in  this  city?  A.  Of  course,  my  duty  is  to  investigate  fires,  and 
by  bringing  to  my  notice  a  violation  of  those  laws,  if  1  were  em- 
powered to  pi'osecute  for  these  misdemeajions,  I  think  I  oould 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  pogsiible  to  secure  evidence 
about  a  person  who  had  left  the  lamp  burain.g,  and  to  enforce 
tlie  law?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  in  enough  oases  to  deter  people 
from  doing  it 
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By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimoTiy  of  the  coanmiasianer  and  the 
chief  on  the  general  question  of  fii'eppoof  const ruotioin;  do  yon 
agree  in  general  witli  their  suggestions  A,  Fully;  I  think  the 
chief  and  the  oommissioneps  have  so  fully  covered  tiie  ground 
that  they  have  left  me  nothing  to  say;  I  think  the  problem  to 
be  solved  is  the  building  of  a  tenement-house  on  a  lot  25x100 
feet;  where  there  is  more  ground  available  there  is  a  possibility 
of  making  the  house  much  safer  in  many  ways,  but  where  you 
€U^  confined  to  25  x  100  feet  you  have  a  problem  to  solve;  and  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  no  opening,  dumb-waiter  shaft  or  air- 
shatf,  ventilating-shaft,  or  other  shaft  within  the  four  walls  of 
the  building  in  which  the  people  live,  except  the  main  stairway, 
and  that  ought  to  be  fireproof  from  top  to  bottom;  and  there 
ought  to  be  no  opening  from  the  cellar  to  the  basement;  any 
appliance  you  may  use  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  opening 
closed  will  be  useless;  people  will  disregard  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations; if  they  can  not  keep  it  open  in  one  way  or  another  they 
will  destroy  it  so  as  to  make  it  im<pos«ible  to  shut  it 

Q.  The* suggestion  has  been  made  that  dimib- waiters  and  eleva- 
tors or  lifts,  except  in  fireproof  buildings  —  that  is,  buildings 
entirely  fireproof — shall  be  located  en  the  exterior  walls  and 
shall  open  on  the  outside  only;  do  you  agree  with  that?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  agree  with  that  perfectly,  and  I  think  another  feature 
ought  to  be  located  on  the  outside  walls,  and  with  an  opening 
to  the  outside  only,  except  the  door  w^hich  is  necessary  to  enter, 
and  those  are  the  closets;  there  are  a  great  many  fires  that 
occur  in  those  and  are  carried  out  to  the  air-shafta 

Q.  And  you  think  that  fires  are  c^i-rled  very  largely  in  open- 
ings in  the  walls,  in  the  interior  of  the  walls,  where  there  is 
lath  and  plaster?  A.  Well,  th.ey  are  carried  to  some  extent  in 
that  way. 

Q.  Is  a  very  valuable  part  of  fireproof,  the  solidity  of  the  wall^ 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  every  suite  of  apartments  in  a  tenement 
should  be  entirely  inclosed  in  brick  walls. 

Q.  Or  in  any  fireproof  construction?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Chairman  Hilder: — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Edson  a  question. 
You  need  not  be  sworn. 

Chairman  Gilder  then  interrogated  Dr.  Edson  as  follows: 

Q.  You  have  heaixl  the  testimony  of  witnesses  to-day  in  favor 
of  the  solidity  of  tenement-house  walls  as  to  fires;  we  want  to 
get  your  opinion  as  to  the  xwint  o'  health  on  the  same  subject? 
A.  The  solidity  of  partitions  between  the  rooms  and  hallways; 
it  is  very  necessary  to  have  those  partitions  a.bsolutely  tight  on 
accounit  of  the  existence  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  apart* 
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mentB  and  the  Isolatloii  of  eucb  dtoefuies,  and,  xmbsm  tbe  parti- 
tions ai-e  tight  the  infection*  spread  from  one  room  to  the  other; 
in  the  caae  of  ordinary  oontagiouA  dineaaes  which  are  not  re- 
moved by  the  health,  department,  or  any  other  oontagioua  dia- 
easeB  themselves^  there  is  a  csertain  danger  that  before  the  de- 
partment can  act,  it  will  cause  the  diseases  to  spread  through 
the  house,  by  the  draught 

Q.  How  about  vermin  ?  A.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  vermin; 
if  the  partitions  are  not  tight  the  vermin  or  the  germs  will  spread 
from  apartment  to  apartment;  that  is  a  very  oommon  cause  of 
complaint  even  in  the  better  class  of  apartmeoits  in  the  city; 
where  one  family  happens  to  be  of  filthy  liabits,  it  spreads  to 
others  in  the  house;  in  regard  to  the  fireprooflng  of  the  first  floor, 
1  think,  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  that  is  quite  as  important 
as  from  the  standpoint  of  fire;  if  the  first  floor  communicates  with 
the  cellar,  it  permits,  the  cellar  air  to  be  dretwn  through  the 
house;  the  house  is  like  a  flue;  the  air  is  constantly  ascending 
from  the  cdlar;  the  cellar  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
house  from  a  sanitary  point,  and  if  that  floor  is  continuous  and 
solid  and  impervious,  the  danger  from  earth  germs  b&ing  scat- 
tered through  the  house  from  the  cellar  is  reduced;  when  I  say 
the  cellar  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  house  from  a  sani- 
tS'iy  standpoint,  I  assume  what  every  sanitary  expert  will  admit 
is  the  oasa 

James  Mitchell,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  About  transom  lights  and  windows  going  from  the  apart- 
ments into  halls,  is  that  a  source  of  danger  ?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
because  smoke  will  get  into  the  apartments  through  the  windows 
from  the  hail. 

Q.  And  you  aipree  in  a  general  way  that  the  ideal  tenement 
covering  a  larger  area  than  25  feet,  with  the  inclosed  staircase 
opening  on  balconies  out  of  doors,  is  a  very  good  arrangement  7 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  may  be  a  very  admirable  aiTangement 

Simon  Brentano,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Oilder: 

Q.  What  is  your  business  an<l  address  ?  A.  Bookseller,  31 
Union  Square. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  special  study  of  matters  connected  with 
fires  in  this  city  during  the  jjast  few  years,  or  how  long  have 
you  studied  this  question  ?  A.  I  have  studied  this  question 
for  about  20  years. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  a  resident  of  this  city  all  that  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Ton  liffve  recenfflr  mnRe  »omp  stnffies  In  fhp  ftre  depapfe- 
nient  itac^lL  a£  to  the  mmiber  of  deaths  from  tenement  honae 
iliiefi  ?    A.  Yeft.  air. 

Q.  Win  you  give  ihb  the  resiiJt  of  tliis  examination  ?  A.  Dws 
'.up:  the  psHet  teo  jeisra,  that  is  inolnsive  of  the  yeas  which  wiH 
rnd  with  December  oif  this  year,  there  hare  been  27G  deaths  by 
(ire  in  aD  clafisei  of  bufldings  in  thlB  dty^  excluding  the  loss  of 
life  remilt'ing  fnom  the  Park  pla*  explosion,  which  occurred 
August  22,  1891,  and  wliich  resulted  in  the  loss  of  63  lives;  in 
other  woirds,  there  ha^^e  been  339  iivee  lost  by  fire  in  this  period 
of  time^  deducting,  as  neairly.  as  can  be  ascertained  at  the  present 
moment,  ihB  deaths  which  resulted  because  of  fire  in  other  than 
tenement-houses,  tiiKre  remain  256  people  that  were  either  killed 
or  fatally  injua^  at  tenement-bouse  fires;  it  should  be  under- 
stood thait  1Mb  does  not  include  any  deaths  of  members  of  the 
fire  department;  I  also  wish  to  say  that  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  deartlhs  from  fires  and  the  premises  where  they  occurred, 
whidh  I  am  now  preparing,  may  slightly  modify  either  way  the 
nuDOiber  actually  ounsed  by  tenement-house  fires,  but  the  total 
nunnber  of  deaths  as  stated  is  strictiy  correct. 

Q.  Yo«  have  been  permitted  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
files  of  the  department  for  that  purpose?  A.  Yes,  sir;  these 
figures  are  from  the  officdal  records  of  the  New  York  fire  depart- 
msfot  covering  that  period. 

Q.  Have  you  any  general  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject? 
A.  I  should  like  to  impress  upon  the  committee  that  a  careful 
observation  of  tenement-house  fires  convinces  me  that  it  is  more 
a  question  of  sociology  time  either  one  of  fire  prevention  or  fii*e 
extinguishment;  if  people  accustomed  to  refinement  and  of  high 
intelligence  would  move  into  and  constantly  occupy  these  very 
tenements,  the  ratio  of  deaths  resuldng  from  fire  would  be 
reduced  at  least  to  40  per  cent,  if  not  less,  asisuming  the 
present  rate  100  per  cent;  this  fact  is  easily  demionstrated  by 
the  comparison  in  the  number  of  fires  in  flat  and  apartment- 
houses,  where  the  actual  safety,  so  far  as  construction  is  con- 
cerned, is  scarcely  better  than  that  of  tenements,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  instances,  not  better;  the  tenants  of  these  other  build- 
ings have  more  immunity  from  fire  on  account  of  the  greater 
pei^onal  cleanliness  and  the  better  care  cf  the  pi*emises;  and, 
again,  the  danger  to  life  in  the  case  of  fire  is  less  when  the 
occupants  are  familiar  with  the  English  spoken  language,  as 
the  inability  to  comprehend  the  instructions  of  the  fin»men  and 
policeman  retards  and  sometimes  impedes  rescue.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  if  the  suggestions  made  before  this  committee  were 
carried  out  it  would  not  absolutely  prevent  the  deaths  or  appro- 
T.  44 
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hension  of  deaths  oauaed  by  tenement-house  fires,  aliho^gli  these 
dangers  would  be  minimized  by  the  adoption  of  «ome  of  these 
suggestions;  a  constant  factor  of  danger,  inseparable  from  the 
prevailing  type  of  tenement,  is  a  structui-e  of  the  approximate 
dimensions  of  the  common  form  of  the  teneonent  built  »>n  an 
ordinary  lot  of  100  feet  by  25  feet,  and  built  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  occujxants  to  which  it  gives  shelter;  this  condi- 
tion alone  of  many  people  housed  in  such  small  area  and  when? 
so  much  of  this  area  is  so  high  from  the  street  level  is  a  per- 
manent danger. 

Q.  How  many  people  do  j^ou  find  in  a  house,  on  the  average? 
A.  The  usual  number  of  people,  according  to  the  cen^sus  made 
by  the  health  department,  is  38  1-2. 

Q.  It  runs  up  to  over  a  hundred  in  siome  ca»es?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
but  the  fig^ures  of  the  health  boai-d  give  tlie  average  covering 
the  entire  city;  I  wish  to  so}'  further  that,  so  far  as  this  que^ 
tion  relates  to  fire  extinguishment,  it  is  not  the  actual  fear 
of  a  tenement-house  fire,  so  far  as  the  confiagration  hazard 
is  concerned,  that  alarms  our  firemen;  that  is  a  mere  ineident, 
as  far  as  fire  is  concerned;  there  is  in  most  cases  of  tenement- 
house  fires  no  danger  comparatively  tc  surrounding  property, 
and  as  to  property  loss,  this  is  relatively  small;  it  is  always* 
a  question  of  danger  to  life,  and  there  is  relatively  small  damage 
to  property  or  to  buildings;  we  have  also  luid  frecpiL^nt  fires 
and  dangerous  fires,  not  proceeding  from  cellars,  as  has  been 
00  cammonly  testified,  but  resulting  in  deaths  simply  because 
the  people  in  the  house  can  not  get  awa^y  quickly  enough  and 
far  to  be  out  of  reach  of  immediate  danger;  in  my  opinion,  this 
danger  will  continue  so  long  as  tenement-houses  are  built  of 
the  present  size  and  populated  with  the  numl)er  of  x)eople  com- 
monly inliabiting  tliem;  it  shonld  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
have  had  a  number  of  deaths  in  tenements  frwn  people  burned 
or  suffocated,  as  the  i^>ult  of  a  lamp  or  oilstove  explosion,  or 
of  some  other  material  in  the  room  accidentally  taking  fire, 
and  in  some  of  these  instances  these  fatalities  have  occurred 
and  have  not  called  for  the  intervention  of  the  department  or 
actual  practical  duty  of  fire  extinguishing. 

Q.  Have  you  yourself  seen  some  of  these  fires  in  tenements? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  panic  in  a  tenement  is  apt  to  result  in  injury?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  can  follow  from  any  fire,  and  it  should  also  be  stated, 
what  the  chief  has  brought  out,  that  in  nearly  all  these  instances 
of  recoixled  loss  of  life  or  injuries  to  people,  this  has  occurred 
nearly  always  before  the  arrival  of  the  department,  and  some  of 
these  people  have  met  their  deaths  before  the  department  wsb 
even  notified. 
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Q.  Trwi  Tssve  leard  the  testimony  in  regard  to  delays  In  sptiq 
big  in  alarms;  can  yon  make  any  suggestions  that  will  throw 
light  on  the  snbject  ?  A.  The  only  prcjp table  suggestion  to  n\Ake 
is  that  erery  person,  In  the  belief  that  a  Are  exists,  should  go  to 
the  nearest  fire  alairm  l>ox  and  send  out  an  alarm  of  fire  without 
trying  to  notify  the  fire  company  or  a  policeman,  but  to  instantly 
go  there  himself  and  send  the  alarm. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  expense  would  make  it  impossible  to  have 
the  fire  department  connected  with  each  house  ?  A.  It  would  • 
not  be  so  much  the  expense;  it  would  be  a  question  of  the  serious 
delay  in  the  transmission  of  the  alarm  to  direct  them  to  the  paav 
ticnlap  house,  although  there  are  in  many  cities  auxiliary  fire 
alarms;  but  that  is  carried  on  mostly  by  private  concerns,  who 
are  pennitted  to  share  in  the  official  use  of  the  fire  fiepartment 
wires. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  preoent  laws  as  to  fireproof  con- 
struction In  tenements  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  be  carried  further  ?  A.  I 
do;  and  in  regard  to  that,  I  think  Mr.  Foster  misunderstood  the 
chief. 

Mr.  Foster. — No;  I  understood  him. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman:  ' 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  if  the  building  inspector  refuses  to 
approve  a  plan,  that  the  party  appeals  to  the  board  of  examiners^ 
and  if  they  pass  on  it  favorably,  that  plan  must  be  granted  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  on  five  of  them  approving,  it  must  be  granted. 

Q.  Ajid  there  is  no  appeal  fi*om  that  ?  A.  No,  sir;  and  right 
here  it  is  well  to  state  that  the  board  of  health  and  the  fire 
department  have  not  been  in  accord  for  the  last  12  years. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  A.  I  mean  that  they  have 
not  been  in  accord  as  to  the  sti-uctural  conditions  that  would 
ultimately  benefit  a  tenement-house;  about  the  year  1882  a  law 
wias  passed,  at  the  instigation  of  the  board  of  health,  prescribing 
the  minimum  amount  of  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  room  in  a  tene- 
ment-house, and  also  making  conditions  as  to  the  light  shafts 
and  transoms  and  external  communication  with  the  hallway; 
these  very  measures,  which  are  most  excellent  for  the  health 
depaartment,  tend  most  rapidly  to  facilitate  the  spread  of  fire, 
and  malvo  the  peril  greater  in  eveiy  tenement-house  constructed 
under  that  law;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tenement-houses  built 
before  that  law  went  into  oi)eration  are  safer,  from  a  fire-resist- 
ing point  of  view,  than  are  the  new  tenement-houses  built  under 
the  present  law;  that  is  the  prajctical  experience  of  the  firemen. 
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By  Mr.  Schnchman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that,  la  the  old  days,  the  tenement 
didn't  have  any  windows  from  the  rooms  out  into  the  hall  what- 
ever ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  afterwards,  the  hoaxd  of  health  forced  a  law  to  be 
IMissed  that  the  rocmm  must  have  windows  out  into  the  hall?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  Ib  so;  I  think  that  the  fire  department,  by  reaaon  of 
this  requirement  in  the  law  relating  to  light  and  air  has  been 
burdened  with  grave  responsibility,  inasmuch  as  these  very  re- 
qnirements,  aa  previously  stated,  increase  largely  the  Are  risks 
in  tenements;  undoubtedly  the  hygienic  and  sanitary  results 
secured  are  enormously  advantageous,  but  I  think  it  possible, 
with  proper  study  and  consultation,  to  achieve  these  results 
witJiout  thfe  construction  necessarily  being  of  a  character  that 
will  spread  the  fire. 

John  J.  Bresnan,  being  reoalledi  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  from  the  commissioner  and 
the  chief  and  the  marshal?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  substantia!  accord  with  them  as  to  the  flr&- 
pioof  requirements?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  the  present  laws?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  there  should  be  further  flrepnoof  require- 
ments so  far  as  tenement-houses  are  concerned?    A.  Yes,  mr. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commit- 
tee growing  out  of  this  examination  of  witnesses?  A.  Only 
to  odd  as  to  the  cutting  off  the  basement  from  the  flr-st  floor; 
since  my  last  examination  the  other  day  I  recollect  two  cases 
where  there  was  a  loss  of  life,  in  two  buildings  on  comers,  one 
at  the  comer  of  Dominick  street,  the  southeast  ccmer  of  Domi- 
nick  and  Hudson,  a  building  about  25  by  75  feet,  that  is  the 
lot  —  the  whole  lot  was  taken  up;  the  entrance  to  the  principal 
part  of  the  building  for  the  tenants  was  on  the  extreme  end 
of  the  lot;  the  fire  happened  in  the  basement  or  cellar,  going  to 
the  wood-houses;  it  emptied  that  and  went  thrcragh  the  hallway, 
slightly  singeing  some  places  on  the  second  floor  and  causing  the 
death  of  four  people  on  the  top  floor  in  the  front  apartments  of 
the  house;  it  was  the  extreme  end  of  the  building,  away  from 
whero  the  fire  started,  running  through  the  connection  in  the 
interior,  between  the  cellar  and  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  building; 
the  same  thing  happened  at  the  sontheast  comer  of  Second 
street  and  Second  avenue. 

Q.  Describe  that?  A.  I  will  state  in  addition  to  that,  on  that 
same  building  there  was  a  good  balcony  fire  escape,  in  thiis  fire 
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in  Domlnick  street,  tmt  those  people  were  suffocated  before 
they  were  able  to  reach  that  escape;  some  did  get  ooit,  but  two 
females  and  two  children  were  suffocated;  the  next  fire  was 
in  Second  avenue  and  Second  street,  a  house  similar  in  con- 
fitniction,  a  building  about  50  by  25,  four  stoi^;  the  fire  hap- 
pened in  the  same  way,  under  the  stains  of  the  building,  and 
buaned  pretty  well  through  the  halls  of  the  building,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  seven  or  eigh't  Uves  were  lost  at  the  time 
of  the  fire,  and  three  died  that  were  rescued,  and  all  told  there 
were  13  or  14  people  taken  out  of  the  building;  on  that  same 
building  there  were  three  different  fire  escapee,  one  on  Second 
avenue,  one  on  Second  street,  and  one  in  the  ell  of  the  building, 
going  to  a  rear  court;  so  I  want  to  say  that  after  hours,  with 
fires  happening  in  cellars,  or,  in  fact,  from  any  room,  there  can 
be  loss  of  life  from  suffocation;  it  can  hardly  be  controlled; 
certainly,  if  the  stuff  was  ooncombustible  it  would  prevent  the 
fire  from  taking  a  hold  through  the  building,  through  the  stairs 
in  the  building;  I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  anything  more  to 
the  testimony  of  ihe  fire  people,  and  the  other  people  on 'the 
stand  here. 

The   oonmiittee  then   adjourned   until   to-morrow,  Saturday 
afternoon,  at  1.30  o^clock. 


New  York,  November  17, 1894. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 

Present: — Chairman  Gilder  and  Messrs.  Edson,  Foster,  Moses 
and  SchuchmaiQ. 

Elgin  R  L.  Gould,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Please  state  your  name,  residence  and  occupation  ?  A.  E. 
B.  L.  Gould;  kcture>-  on  social  science  and  statistics  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  occupation  or  employment  ?  A.  I  have 
another  occupation  —  have  recently  had  another  occupation 
which  bears  directly  on  the  subject,  that  of  statistical  expert  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor;  in  such  capacity  I  have 
carriiO  on  investigations  of  a  social  and  economic  character  in 
Europe,  spending  three  or  four  years  in  such  study;  among  the 
topics  inquired  into  was  the  housing  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  large  dties. 

Q.  What  difference  is  there  in  the  problem  in  large  cities  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  if  any  7    A.  I  should  say,  as  regards 
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New  York,  tliat  this  city  occupies  a  porftlon  wWcli  Is  wholly 
exceptional;  that  there  is  no  foreign  city  where  there  are  such 
natural  difficulties  to  deal  with  in  relation  to  housing. 

Q.  That  is  due  to  the  fart  that  New  York  is  an  island  ?  A. 
And  the  shape  of  the  island,  that  is,  being  long  and  narrow; 
the  habitable  area  fcr  laborers  is  relatively  sra-aJl  in  comparison 
with  the  natural  demand  for  housing  accommodation. 

Q.  TVTiat  condition,  if  any,  have  you  found,  either  now  or  for- 
merly, to  exist  to  some  extent  in  foreign  cities  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  New  York  and  the  other  cities  in  this  country  ?  A. 
Overcrowding  —  that  is,  on  sjmce;  there  is  more  overcrowding  on 
space  in  New  York  than  in  any  foreign  city;  there  is  not  as  much 
overcrowding  within  the  rooms  as  is  found  in  some  European 
cities,  notably  in  Glasgow  and  in  some  portions  of  Berlin. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  statistics  as  to  the  overcrowding  in  Glas- 
gow and  Berlin  ?  A.  In  Glasgow,  in  18S6,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion over  24  per  cent  lived  in  tenements  of  one  room,  and  over 
44  per  cent,  in  tenements  of  two  i-ooms. 

Q.  On  the  question  of  sanitary  legislation,  do  you  find  that  the 
European  cities  are  better  or  worse  than  New  York  city  ?  A« 
New  York  has  the  best  sanitary  law  in  existence. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  study  to  the  subject  of  building  reg;ii- 
lations  as  to  fire  in  foreign  cities  ?    A.  Yes;  some. 

Q,  In  your  opinion  are  those  building  regulations  as  good  or 
not  so  good  as  in  New  Ywk  city  ?  A.  In  many  resp^ts  they  are 
no  better;  there  are  no  better  means  of  external  escape,  but 
there  is  one  great  advantage  —  the  Manchester  laws,  for  example, 
provide  for  filling  in  between  the  iron  girders  of  a  large  tene- 
ment of  the  space  between  the  ceiling  of  one  story  and  the  flow? 
of  the  next,  with  a  preparation  of  coke-breeze  and  cement  —  a 
thoroughly  incombustible  material,  so  that  if  a  fire  breaks  out  in 
one  room  it  is  confined  to  that  one  room. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  all  buildings  or  only  to  tenementa  ?  Al 
To  large  buildings;  not  to  small  buildings,  but  to  large  buildings. 

Q.  All  large  buildings  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  the  details  of  the  law  ?  A*  No,  sir;  but  I 
can  easily  submit  them  if  the  committee  wish. 

Q.  Will  ymi  explain  the  system  of  expropriation  for  sanitary 
purposes  in  England  ?    A.  It  is  permitted  under  the  law  of  1890. 

Q.  Did  it  not  exist  previously  ?  A.  It  was  not  the  same;  expro- 
priation for  sanitary  purposes  can  only  be  authorized  by  special 
Q-ot  of  Parliament;  before  the  law  of  1800  there  was  the  Croes 
law,  the  Torrens  act  and  the  Shaftesbury  act,  going  back  as  far 
as  1858,  I  think. 

Q.  But  did  not,  prior  to  that  time,  one  or  two  of  the  boroughs 
or  cities,  under  their  general  powers,  exercise  expropriation  for 
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tRinltary  pnrposes  ?  A.  No;  they  exerclsecl  their  powers  tmder 
the  Cross  or  ToiTens  act  —  Liveii)Ool  and  Glasgow,  for  exrample. 

Q.  Ape  you  sure  it  was  not  done  in  Liverpool  formerly,  under 
their  local  powers,  under  their  general  powers  ?  A.  That  is  not 
permissible;  no  local  power  can  undertake  expropriation  unless 
with  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

Q.  You  are  certain  about  that  ?  A.  Yes;  I  feel  certKidn  about 
tliat 

Q.  Well,  continue.  A.  The  law  of  1890  requires  that  when  the 
medical  officers  of  health  make  a  representation  to  the  local 
sanitary  authorities  that  a  certadn  difictrict  coaitBJns  houses 
which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  the  facts  shall  be  verified 
by  the  local  authority,  and  an  improvement  scheme  formally 
submitted  to  the  local  government  board,  which  shall  sanction 
or  reject  it;  if  the  scheme  is  sanctioned  by  the  local  government 
board,  the  matter  then  comes  before  Parliament,  and  a  local  act 
is  passed  permitting  the  expropriation;  the  land  is  (.hen  expro- 
priated, the  value  being,  in  case  an  agreement  can  not  be 
reached  in  a  perfectly  amicable  way,  fixed  by  arbitration;  but  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  value  awarded  for  the  property  shall 
not  exceed  the  fair  valuation  of  the  land  and  tte  value  of  the 
buildings  as  old  materials  simply;  in  other  words,  expropriation 
under  the  act  of  1890  is  not  the  same  as  under  the  previous  acts, 
they  allowing  the  value  to  be  determined  withooit  expressly 
stipulating  that  the  value  of  the  house  property,  as  distinct  from 
the  land  property,  should  only  be  considered  as  the  value  of  old 
materials;  previous  practice  permitted  fancy  prices,  based  on 
rentals;  for  example,  the  rental  of  slum  property  is  very  fre- 
quently far  in  excess  of  the  rentals  of  good  property;  conse- 
quently, when  the  value  was  assessed  upon  the  rental  value  a 
much  higher  sum  naturally  fell  to  the  proprietor  of  bad  property 
than  under  this  new  law,  which  expressly  excludes  all  reference 
to  rental  value  and  bases  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  expro- 
priated uxKm  the  value  of  the  land  and  upon  the  value  of  the 
buildings  simply  as  old  materials. 

Q.  Before  this  act  of  1890,  there  had  been  great  complaint 
about  the  extravagant  costs  of  these  condemnations  ?  A* 
Quite  so. 

Q.  Both  as  regards  the  amounts  paid  for  the  land  and  also  as 
regards  the  legal  fees  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  liad  grown  to  be  quite  a  scandal  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  consequence  was  this  amendment  to  the  law  of 
1890  ?  A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that;  but  certainly  this  amend- 
ment to  previous  law  was  vital  to  the  successful  application 
of  expropriation. 
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Q.  They  fdt  the  need  of  Bomething  that  would  be  free  firaai 
the  objections  that  the  other  acta  contain  ?    A.  Yea.  air. 

Q.  And  they  drew  this  act  of  1890  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  the  amendment  has  been  passed  has  there  been  any 
official  Inquiry  on  the  subject  that  you  know  of  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  do  you  know,  A'ourself,  from  any  official  information, 
as  to  whetiier  the  present  condemnations  are  conducted  at  a 
reasonable  cost  ?  A.  I  know  of  one  instance  related  to  me  by 
the  party  who  was  interested  directly  himself,  where  for  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  property  In  Great  Wilde  street,  Westminster, 
expropriated  some  years  ago,  the  sum  of  £3,500  was  paid;  the 
rental  was  the  same  as  received  to-day;  under  the  working  of 
the  Expropriation  Act  of  1890  there  would  have  been  paid  £500, 
taking  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  value  of  the  building  as  old 
material. 

Q.  After  the  land  has  been  taken  in  England  by  the  publio 
authorities,  what  do  they  do  with  it  ?  A.  The  Improvement 
scheme  must  expressly  state  the  plan  for  dealing  wiffli  the  prop- 
erty; the  law  compels  the  improvement  act  trastees  to  house 
at  least  one-half  of  the  working  classes  who  are  displaced  by 
any  expropriation  of  this  kind:  they  may  exercise  their  judg* 
ment  and  house  the  whole  if  they  wish;  but  they  must  house 
one-half. 

Q.  Wliat  do  they  do  with  the  land?  A.  The  land  is  taken  and 
offered  at  public  auction,  to  be  used  as  a  rule  for  housing  pur- 
poe9es;  it  is  not  always  taken;  there  is  the  example  of  the 
London  county  council  having  land  on  hand  at  least  two  years 
without  finding  any  tekers. 

Q.  That  was  because  the  builders  claimed  that  the  restrio- 
tions  as  to  the  buildings  were  sfuch  that  they  could  not  make  a 
profit  by  building?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  they  could  not  profitably 
build;  the  London  county  council  has  oflBcially  repudiated  the 
central  staircase  form  of  building,  and,  I  am  told,  that  is  con- 
sidered by  builders  to  be  the  only  practically  remunerative  form 
of  construction  they  can  put  up  to  let  to  the  class  of  people  who 
are  liable  to  be  applicants  for  quarters  in  particular  neighbof* 
hoods. 

Q.  You  say  one  of  the  uses  they  can  make  of  this  land  is  !b 
sell  it;  what  other  use  can  they  make  of  it?  A-  They  may 
build;  if  they  find  no  takers  for  the  land  they  then  fall  back 
upon  the  requirement  of  the  law  that  they  must  house  at  least 
one-half  of  the  working  peo»ple  displaced;  they  may,  therefore, 
build  houses  and  operate  them  on  their  own  account. 

Q.  They  may  sell  the  land  or  build  on  It  themselves?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 


Q.  In  what  cities  of  England  have  they  built  on  it  themselves? 
A.  Glai^ow,  Binningham,  Liverpool,  Huiddenafleld  and  London. 

Q.  Can  you  give  xm  any  statistics  stating  in  round  numbers 
about  how  mu-ch  money  has  been  expended  in  England  for  that 
purpose  A.  I  can  not  give  you  what  has  been  expended  for 
building;  but  the  cost  of  ceiiain  imp-mvement  trusts  I  can  give. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  irappovement  trust?  A.  The  cost 
of  sanitary  amelioration  carried  out  under  an  improvement 
scheme. 

Q.  Just  give  that?  A.  The  Edinbcro^  truet  spent  altogether 
12,725,240  up  to  1892. 

Q.  That  is,  the  taxpayers'  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  pounds  or  dollars?  A.  Dollars;  of  this  sum 
f  1,840,270  have  been  provided  directly  from  the  rates  —  i.  e.,  by 
the  taxpayers;  the  balance  came  from  the  land  sold. 

Q.  Tliat  leaves  a  loss  of  how  much?  A.  It  leaves  a  loss.  In 
pound  numbers,  of  f  900,000. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  statistics  of  Glasgow?  A.  In  Glasgow 
the  total  cost  of  the  property  acquired,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1893,  was  1,994,331  pounds,  eight  shillings  and  six 
pence. 

Q.  About  19,900,000?  A.  Yes,  sdr;  the  trustee©  disposed  jf 
property  to  the  value  of  1,007,411  pounds,  eij^ht  shillings  and 
nine  pence;  the  net  cost  was,  therefore,  986,919  pounds,  19  shill- 
ings, nine  x>cnee;  the  value  of  the  property  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  at  that  date  was  545,311  pounds,  18  shillings  and 
two  pence;  a  deficiency  therefore  exists  of  441,008  i)ound«,  one 
shilling  and  seven  pence;  the  total  cost  to  the  ratepayers  !*rom 
first  to  last  was  720,181  pounds,  two  shillings  and  seven  pence. 

Q.  That  was  over  three  and  one-half  million  dollai^?  A.  ies, 
sir;  assessments  received  from  rattepayers  since  1880  amounted 
to  577,866  jwunds,  14  shillings  and  six  pence;  the  exce»?,  then,  yf 
will  be  the  net  loss  —  is  141,312  pounds,  eight  shillings  and  one 
penny;  to  offset  this  there  are:  1st,  Alexandra  park,  newly  ac- 
quired; 2d,  97,162  square  yards  of  ground  applied  to  the  formation 
of  new  streets  and  the  improvement  of  existing  ones;  3d,  sanitary 
and  social  amenities  produced  by  street,  sewer  and  other  public 
wopIc. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  other  statistics  in  any  o+her  city?  A'. 
liabilities  over  the  assets  on  the  whole  transaction  —  and  this 
In  Birmingham,  up  to  the  31st  of  March,  1891,  the  total  cost  of 
expropriation  amounted  to  1,666,308  pounds,  7  shillings;  and  11 
pence;  the  actual  liability  on  account  of  this  at  the  end  of 
1890  was  1,550,809  pounds,  11  shillings  and  4  pence;  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a  charge  of  20,000  pounds  annually  will  be  mode 
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on  the  taxpayew  until  the  year  1935,  hi  order  fo  eliminate  the 
debt;  in  I'oferenee  to  Liverpool,  I  may  aay  that  I  have  not  com- 
plete figures  here;  I  can  aay,  however,  that  the  cost  of  expro- 
priation of  tlie  largest  eite,  in  Victoria  square^amounted  to  three 
pounds  a  yard,  but  that  in  the  returns  as  published  the  value 
of  this  site  is  counted  as  1  pound,  2  shillings  and  C  pence 
e  yard;  thi^;  brings  us  to  anothei  question;  it  has  been  said 
that,  on  the  investments  in  Livei^pool,  the  returns  have  been 
two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  one,  and  on  another  three  and  oue- 
lialf,  •and  on  another  over  four  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  the 
proi>erty;  but  the  value  of  the  property  has  not  been  counted 
at  its  actual  cost,  three  porunds  per  yard,  having  been  fixed 
at  one  pound,,  two  shillings  and  six  pence  per  yard;  the  justifi- 
cation offered  by  the  Improvement  Trust,  in  explanation  of  this 
is  that  it  is  not  fair  to  saddle  the  expense  of  a  sanitary  improTe- 
ment  wholly  upon  the  laboring  man,  who  is  the  tenant,  because 
there  is  an  amelioration  in  which  the  whole  of  the  neigliborhood 
participates. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  wae  a  loss  in  running  these 
tenements  in  the  city?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  reckon  from  original 
cost 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  i>ercentage  of  the  loss  on  the  amount 
invested?  A.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  percentage;  but  I  may 
say  this,  that  we  must  remember  none  of  these  costs  are  fair 
examples  of  the  Working  Law  of  1890;  all  of  these  expropria- 
tions took  place  under  previous  acts,  when  the  costs  and  the 
excessive  damages  rendered  it  out  of  the  question  to  make  an 
improvement  remunerative. 

Q.  But  all  these  acts  of  expropriation  resulted  in  a  large 
loss  to  the  municipal  government?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation  in 
consequence,  and  have  there  been  any  complaints?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  LiveiTX>ol,  as  well  as  elsewhere?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  in  Liverpool  the  complaint  was 
so  great  that  the  property  owners  banded  together  and  forme^l 
an  association  to  prevent  an  increased  expenditure  of  pnblic 
moneys  for  that  pui-pose?  A.  I  have  heard  of  it;  I  don't  know 
it  from  individual  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  association  formed  in  Liverpool  called  tfee 
Land  and  House  Owners'  Association,  formed  for  that  puipose? 
A.  I  have  heard  there  is. 

Q.  And  they  have  appeared  by  counsel  to  oppose  the  applica- 
tion for  loans  of  money  by  the  national  government  to  the  city 
for  the  pur|>ose  of  these  improveaueulB?  A.  It  has  been  so 
stated;  yes,  sin 
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Q.  What  other  oosnplamfB  hare  you  heard  against  the  opera- 
tion of  this  system?  A.  That  the  class  which  has  been  bene- 
fited— I  refer  to  Gksgow  —  is  not  the  poorer  class  of  laborers 
who  need  most  to  be  benefited;  to  get  anything  like  an  adequate 
return  ujwn  the  investment,  such  a  high  rate  of  rent  must 
be  ilxed  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  poorest  class,  who 
ostensibly  were  Intended  to  be  benefited  by  these  improvement 
acts  and  who  had  been  displaced  from  their  habitations,  to  be 
housed. 

Q,  In  other  words,  that  the  tenants  who  were  formerly  in 
these  buildings  that  were  destroyed  did  not  move  into  the  new 
buildings,  but  went  into  other  old  buildings?  A.  They  could 
not  afford  to  i>ay  the  rent  in  the  new  buildings. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  evils  that  are  claimed  to  result 
from  this  system?  A.  There  is  one  building  in  Glasgow,  the 
last  building  constructed,  which  is  meant  to  house  the  poorest 
das8  of  laborers;  there  is  a  8u«p<rior  one-room  tenement,  and  in 
this  building  a  number  of  the  poorest  class  are  actually  housed; 
but  this  is  incidental,  or,  rather,  of  relatively  small  account  In 
comparison  with  the  other  structures. 

Q.  Tlicse  are  tenements  in  which  it  is  intended  to  have  one 
family  in  a  room?  A.  Yes;  practically  one  room;  one  room 
with  a  screen. 

Q.  That  is  a  condition  that  does  not  exist  to  any  appreciable 
extent  in  this  city  or  in  thie  country?    A.  Not  to  my  hnowledgv;. 

Q.  There  are  very  few  cases,  compamtively  speaking,  of  a 
family  being  obliged  to  live  in  one  room  in  this  country?  A. 
Comparatively  speaking. 

Q.  Wliat  other  complaints  have  you  heard  against  the  opera- 
tion of  this  sj'stem?  A.  There  is  the  economiT5  reason  which 
has  already  been  referred  to,  but  I  ^ish  you  to  understand  I  am 
not  speaking  of  expropriation  under  the  law  of  1890. 

Q.  That  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  have  its 
practical  effects  determined?  A.  Investigations  have  not  been 
made  of  its  practical  working,  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  now, 
from  observation,  that  the  same  charge  can  not  be  made  against 
it  as  against  oth^r  laws. 

Q.  You  think  this  will  undoubtedly  reduce  the  expense?  A. 
iTndottbtedly. 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  under  the  law  the  city  has  expro- 
priated land  and  built  new  tenements  and  operated  them  with- 
out a  lose?  A.  There  is  no  example  of  such  a  case,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware;  the  London  county  council  is  the  only  body  of  which 
I  know  that  has  set  about  erecting  tenements  under  the  new 
law;  whether  those  tenements  are  now  inhabited  I  can  not  say, 
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but  I  tnow  that  two  years  ago,  when  T  was  In  London,  they 
were  not  built. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  evils  resulting  from  tliis  Hystem; 
please  state  what  benefits  you  have  observed  in  England  and 
Scotland  under  these  laws?  A.  There  haa  been  unquestionably 
a  sanitary  improvement  in  neighborhoods;  in  Edinburgh,  in  the 
last  few  years,  between  the  years  1885  and  1890,  2,000  buildings 
were  found  as  unfit  for  human  habitation;  one-half  of  these  were 
permanently  disused  and  the  other  half  were  remodeled;  there 
has  been  a  notable  increase  in  attention  by  proprietors  to  the'r 
property,  because  side  by  side  with  thew  exjjropriation  laws, 
there  has  been  an  improvement  in  publ^ic  health  laws  and  an 
eduoaiion  of  public  oi>inion  to  the  importance  of  wise  saniiary 
regime;  the  consequence  has  bern  that  proprietors  have  been 
led,  with  these  expropriation  laws  in  rt^serve  as  a  kind  of  threat, 
to  keep  their  houses  in  good  orcler;  another  result  has  been  the 
creation  cf  a  favorable  field  for  philanthropic  effort,  not  di- 
rected toward  building  model  dwellings,  but  to  operate  like  the 
Edinburgh  Social  Union  —  that  is,  some  rich  men  buy  property 
of  this  sort  whose  value  has  been  de|>ressed  to  its  normal  limit, 
by  the  fact  of  exprosi)riation  law,  being  in  reserve,  and  because 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  health  authority  in  nagging  iM'oprietort 
to 'keep  their  property  in  good  orfler;  smch  property,  I  say,  Is 
bought  at  a  reasonable  rate,  put  in  good  sanitary  shape,  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  other  members  of  the  society,  who  act 
as  rent  collectors  and  look  after  the  propei-ty;  this  policy  has 
resulted  in  enormous  sanitary  ameliorations. 

Q.  This  last  result  you  have  spoken  of  could  have  been 
accomplished  just  as  well  by  the  law  which  allowed  the  city  to 
condemn  the  pixyperty  without  havinpf  to  build  on  the  property? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  unquestionably;  that  is  purely  an  incidental  feature. 

Q,  Please  continue  as  regards  the  other  matter.  A.  Tliese 
sanitary  ameliorations  have  natuvally  entailed  an  improvement 
in  the  habits  of  residents;  I>r.  Russell,  in  a  recent  study,  has 
shown  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  improvement  in  specified 
areas  of  Glasgow  as  regards  liquor  drinking,  and  an  equal  dimi- 
nution of  petty  crimes,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  the  diminution  in 
the  number  illegitimate  births;  Mr.  John  Cooper,  city  engi- 
neer, offers  incontestable  evidence  of  similar  social  improvement 
in  Edinburgh. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  birth-rate  ?  A.  I  conldnt 
say  positively,  but  I  think  I  recollect  a  report  of  the  burgh  engi- 
neer of  Edinburgh  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  case  in  London  ?  A.  I  don't  recall 
statistics  in  reliation  to  that;  but  the  greatest  advantage  has 
been  the  decrease  of  overcrowding. 
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Q.  Those  buildings  are  not  high  bnildings  siicli  as  are  con- 
structed here;  they  were  small  buildings,  in  courts  ?  A.  That 
depends;  In  London  they  are,  as  a  rule,  two-story  buildings,  some- 
times two  and  a  half  or  three;  in  Edinburgh  they  are  four  story, 
and  in  Glasgow  from  three  to  four. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  in  any  part  of  England 
of  the  fact  that  these  people  who  were  turned  out  of  these  build- 
ings could  not  find  accommodations  while  the  new  quarters  were 
being  erected  ?  A.  I  don't  recall  to  have  hoard  of  such  com- 
plaints, but  it  would  be  a  very  natural  thing  if  they  were  made, 
provided  the  Improvement  Act  authorities  did  not  proceed  with 
caution;  I  think  they  have  generally  proceeded  very  slowly,  in 
order  that  this  complaint  may  not  be  raised. 

Q.  I  observe  in  this  hearing  at  which  the  Liverpool  Land  and 
House  Holders'  Association  were  represented,  when  an  applica- 
tion was  made  for  a  loan  of  money  to  Liverpool  for  the  purpose 
of  sanitary  expropriation,  that  the  complaint  was  offered  that 
the  result  of  these  laws  was  to  discourage  repairs  and  inaprove- 
ments  to  buildings,  because  it  was  «?laimed  that  the  owners  of 
buildings  were  unwilling  to  spend  money  in  repairing  old  build- 
ings, knowing  that  they  might  be  taken  from  them  in  condemna- 
tion at  any  moment;  were  those  complaints  well  founded  ?  A, 
They  may  be  well  founded  in  England,  beeaiuse  of  the  prevailing 
tenure  there,  holding  property  on  a  long  lease;  when  it  comes 
near  the  end  of  the  lease,  if  an  old  building  is  in  question,  it  may 
be  difficult  for  the  authorities  to  get  the  owner  to  keep  it  in  good 
sanitary  condition;  I  can  not  see,  myself,  why  the  law  should 
operate  to  discourage  people  from  making  improvements;  I  should 
say  the  effect  ought  to  be  to  the  contrary,  because  you  have  a 
weapon  in  reserve,  and  a  house  must  be  irremediably  bad  if  it 
is  not  worth  more  than  salvage  from  old  materials;  the  recourse 
allowed  in  the  New  York  sanitary  law,  that  of  closing  up  a  house, 
is  fairly  good,  but  it  is  not  sufficient;  it  is  not  enough  to  close 
a  house;  if  the  house  is  unfit  for  habitation,  there  ai-e  but  two 
things  to  do,  either  render  it  fit  for  habitation  or  tear  it  down; 
sometimes  the  cost  of  the  improvements  could  not  be  repaid  from 
increased  rentals;  the  only  thing  to  do  under  such  circumstances 
is  to  expropriate. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  and  general  nature  of  those  buildings  that 
h«ve  been  constructed  by  municipal  authorities  in  England  under 
those  laws  —  are  they  25  feet  front  ?  A.  Oh,  no;  they  are  much 
larger. 

Q.  How  wide  ?  A.  I  have  not  the  exact  dimensions  of  the 
Victoria  square  property,  for  instance,  here,  but  I  know  it  is  a 
large  lot  —  a  block  —  and  is  built  around  on  all  side& 
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Q.  These  tenemont-baufles  in  Glasgow  that  hftve  been 
destroyed;  what  was  the  average  width  of  them — were  they  as 
narrow  as  25  feet  ?  A«  No;  as  a  rule  there  was  continuous  prop- 
erty much  larger;  just  the  exact  size  of  a  single  lot  I  couldn't  say, 
but  I  know  that  the  land  belonging  to  the  same  owner  generally 
goes  much  beyond  that 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  a  tenement  on  a  25-foot  lot  is  an  evil  or  an 
institution  which,  is  rarely  to  be  found  outside  of  the  city  of  New 
York  ?  A,  I  have  never  seen  it,  as  I  recall,  outside  of  New  York 
city. 

Q.  You  have  stated  generally  the  evils  and  the  benefits  that 
experience  has  found  from  the  operation  of  this  system  in  Great 
Britain?  A.  I  would  like  to  enumerate  one  more  benefit,  and 
that  is  the  wise  policy  which  has  been  shown  by  the  Edinburgh 
authorities;  where  they  found  individual  houses  that  were  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  and  which  had  to  be  expropriated,  but 
where  the  land  could  not  be  utilized  again  for  a  proper  rebuild- 
ing—  here  you  have  the  difliculty  in  your  25  foot  lots  —  one  of 
two  houses  were  demolished  and  the  ground  paved  over,  some 
light  gymnastic  apparatus  put  up  and  the  place  made  a  play- 
ground for  children  in  the  tenement  districts. 

Q.  A  playground  for  school  children?  A.  No,  sir;  an  open 
playground  for  any  children,  with  a  section  roofed  over  running 
along  the  rear  end  of  the  lot 

Q.  Just  a  public  gymnasium?  A.  Just  a  public  playground;  you 
can  hardly  call  it  a  gymnasium,  because  the  apparatus  is  very 
light,  but  they  have  some  gymnastic  apparatus. 

•Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  city  that  provides  such  a  playground 
disconnected  from  schools  except  Edinburgh?    A.  I  don't  recall 
at  this  moment  any  except  Edinburgh,  though  I  have  litle  doubt 
there  are  others;  it  is  quite  possible  that  other  English  cities  do  . 
but  it  has  not  come  to  my  attention. 
Q.  You  don't  know  about  Leed$i?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Is  there  any  remark  you  wish  to  make  further  about  the 
benefits  or  evils  that  have  resulted  from  the  operation  of  this 
system  in  Great  Britain?    A.  The  system  of  expropriation? 
Q.  Yes,  over  there.    A.  I  don't  recall  anything  additional. 
Q.  A  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  studied  this  problem 
here  desire  this  committee  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  land 
in  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  the  construction 
therc»on  of  tenement-houses;    in    your    opinion,    would    such  a 
scheme  be  advisable  here?    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  1  think  the  only  proper  method  of  procedure 
in  dealing  with  this  problem  of  housing  is  to  differentiate,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  masses  into  specific  categoi^es;  you  have  in 
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tlie  first  place  what  we  may  call  artisans  —  men  in  receipt  of  fair 
wages,  and  steady  wages 

Q.  That  would  t*e  about  how  much?  A.  Probably  from  fl.50 
or  (1.75  per  day  upward;  those  men  are  abundantly  able  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  house  accommodation,  and  they  are  catered  to  by 
the  owners  of  house  property  who  are  glad  to  have  them  as 
tenantB)  and,  as  a  rule,  they  can  get  all  the  accommodation  they 
want;  I  am  not  now  speaking  with  special  refei*ence  to  New 
York,  but  of  all  large  cities;  then  there  are  the  casual  laborers, 
and  with  them  for  our  present  purpose  we  may  include  those 
wlio  do  not  get  drunk,  perhaps,  oftener  than  once  a  month,  or 
once  in  three  months,  but  who  are  careless  of  their  habits,  and 
are  not  pai'ticularly  good  rent  payers;  there  is  also  the  unfortu- 
nate poor  those  who  are  not  endowed  with  very  solid  characters, 
who  do  not  get  along,  but  who  are  honest  and  upright,  and  pay 
their  rent  when  they  can;  those  people  are  pi^ecisely  the  i)eople, 
especially  if  they  have  large  families,  who  find  it  difficult  to  secuw 
good  habitations  near  their  work;  if  it  is  legitimate  for  a  publio 
body  to  spend  the  taxpayei's*  money  in  housing  a  class  of  labor- 
ing people,  I  think  it  is  for  these  classes,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  necesear}'  in  their  case,  and  for  this  reason:  with  a  measure 
such  as  the  English  law  of  1890  in  foA?e,  and  with  an  admirable 
sanitary  law,  such  as  the  law  of  New  York,  enforced  there  would 
exist  sufficient  means,  I  think,  to  prevent  the  upgi'owth  of  sanl- 
tary  evils;  in  addition  to  this,  the  natural  resulting  depreciation 
of  bad  tenement  property,  and  an  organization  of  philanthropy 
with  money  behind  it  and  of  money  with  effort  behind  it,  so  that 
you  might  have  such  ageikcies  as  the  Edinburgh  Boeial  Union, 
where,  as  already  explained,  you  have  part  of  the  members  will- 
ing to  place  their  money  where,  they  can  get  5  pea*  cent,  and 
other  members  who  are  willing  to  aot  as  rent  collectors,  I  think 
that  great  Improvement  can  be  eventually  looked  for  with  con- 
fidence, because  operations  can  be  conducted  on  a  successful 
commercial  basis. 

Q.  Then,  you  would  not  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  in 
this  State  authorizing  the  city  of  New  York,  or  the  State,  to 
construct  buildings  for  lodging-houses  for  the  poor?  A.  I  can 
not  see  where  it  is  necessary  now, 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  giving  to  the 
board  of  health,  or  some  other  municipal  board,  the  authority 
to  destroy  unsanitary  buildings?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would,  decidedly. 
By  Chairman   Gilder: 

Q,  Would  youp  objections  apply  to  the  purchase  of  property 
In  the  annexed  district  on  which  buildings  should  not  be  put 
up  by  the  city,  but  to  be  leased  by  the  city  for  the  expren 
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purpose  of  having  buildings  erected  for  worklngmen'a  liomes, 
by  contractors  or  builders  outside  of  municipal  authority?  A* 
My  objections  to  that  would  be  that  you  can  not  discern  what 
class  of  people  are  to  be  housed;  if  you  are  going  to  house 
the  artisan  you  make  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  private 
enterprise;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  intend  to  house  the 
class  of  people  I  referred  to  in  my  second  division,  I  can  not 
see  BO  much  objection,  if  it  is  clear  that  they  can  not  be  decently 
housed  in  any  other  way. 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  How  could  you  make  any  distinction,  except  by  allowing 
the  city  to  select  the  inmates  of  those  buildings?  A.  I  don't 
say  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  make  a  distinction  in  law. 

Q.  You  would  have  to  leave  the  discrimination  to  public  offi* 
cials?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  would  open  the  door  to  patronage,  or  it  might 
be  used  for  evil  pm-poees?  A,  I  don't  know,  under  this  new 
regime  of  yours  in  New  York  what  might  happen,  but  if  I 
should  judge  by  your  past,  I  should  say  there  would  be  consider- 
able danger  of  that;  to  continue  the  differention  I  started  out 
to  make,  there  is  a  final  social  gradation,  which  comprises  the 
lazy  and  the  immoral,  the  criminal  and  the  drunken,  the  wrecks 
and  the  waifs  of  eoeiety;  these  people,  I  think,  are  not  to  be 
treated  with  the  same  consideration  as  the  others;  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  home;  they 
know  nothing  of  the  family  relation,  except  its  physical  side, 
and  this  they  prostitute;  I  believe  there  is  but  one  mode  of 
action,  and  that  is  a  drastic  one;  they  must  be  corralled  in 
model  lodging-houses,  owned  by  the  municipality,  or  by  private 
parties  strictly  supervised,  where  a  good  solid  disciplinary 
system  can  be  applied,  and  where  the  sexes  may  be  separated, 
so  as  to  iH'cvent  in  some  degree  the  perpeti-ation  of  mcM-al 
defectives. 

Q.  What  practical  law  would  you  suggest  to  drive  them 
Into  those  lodging-houses?  A.  I  couldn't  say  that  ther:^  is  any 
practical  law  to  be  suggested. 

Q.  I)o  you  think  there  is  a  law  that  would  drive  them  into 
these  lodging-houses  except  to  give  the  control  to  the  police? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not 

Q.  You  would  give  the  complete  control  to  the  police  and 
allow  them  to  pick  out  the  inmates  of  the  lodging-houses?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  think  if  you  pick  out  the  filthiest  of  them  and  opwate 
vigorously  against  unsanitary  houses  you  would  by  that  means 
practically  drive  them  into  the  lodging-houses^  'since  few  other 
places  would  be  left  where  they  could  gow 
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Q*  Yon  would  make  tlie  tenant  to  be  responsible  foi  it?  A. 
Ko,  sir;  but  to  be  connected  with  it;  these  people  now  exist  as 
boardera  in  other  families  in  tenements,  sleeping  on  the  floor, 
and  causing  overcrowding  and  preventing  those  other  people 
from  having  a  proper  h(Hne. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  posBible  for  the  State  to  establish 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  lodging-houses  which  would  make  those 
lodging-houses  equally  as  good  as  though  they  were  built  and  run 
by  the  city  itself:  would  it  be  impracticable  for  the  State  to  pass 
laws  and  make  those  lodging-houses  just  as  good  as  if  the  city 
should  run  them  itself  ?  A,  My  idea  is  that  the  State  should 
pass  a  law  to  permit  the  city  to  run  lodging-houses. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  impracticable  for  the  State  to  pass 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  lodging-houses,  if  those  lodging-houses 
were  buUt  by  private  individuals,  just  as  well  as  if  built  by  the 
city  ?  A.  I  don't  think  laws  are  necessary  to  be  passed,  except 
a  permissive  law;  then  you  have  two  elements  in  competition, 
and  I  believe  that  competition  would  regulate  the  matter;  if  the 
city  is  not  satisfied  with  existing  lodging-houses  and  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  enforce  proper  regulations  and  commences  to  build  a 
higher  standard  of  institutions,  you  will  find  that  private  enter- 
prise will  come  fori^v-^ird  and  build  better  houses,  and  run  them, 
too,  at  a  profit;  this  is  a  branch  of  the  housing  of  the  working 
classes  which  can  be  conducted  with  profit  to  the  city;  it  has 
been  so  carried  on  elsewhere, 

Q.  Where  are  those  public  lodging-houses  to  be  found  ?  A. 
In  Glasgow;  the  public  lodging-houses  antedated  the  model 
private  lodging-house, 

Q.  You  say  they  are  run  at  a  profit  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy  of  the  regula- 
tions for  those  public  lodging-houses  ?  A-  I  have  not  at  hand 
those  for  the  municipal  lodging-houses,  but  here  is  a  copy  of  the 
regulations  of  Bums'  model  lodging-houses,  which  are  almost 
identical : 

« WATSON    STREET    HO]VIE.,— Rules    to    Be    Observed    by 

Lodgers. 

**1.  Lodgers  will  be  received  into  the  home  between  the  hours 
^f  6  a.  m.  and  10:30  p.  m. 

"  2.  No  one  will  be  admitted  to  the  haUs  or  kitchen  until  pro- 
vided with  a  ticket,  which  can  be  had  from  the  proprietor  or  bin 
ajssistant. 

"3.  Lodgers  will  be  admitted  to  bed  at  8,  9,  10  and  10:30 
o'clock  p.  m.,  on  delivering  up  their  tickets  to  ite  assistant 

T.  46 
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*4.  No  smoking  allowed  on  the  stairfl  or  In  the  dormitories  or 
dlning-hall. 

''6.  Xo  spirituous  liquors  to  be  brought  into  the  home.  No 
gambling,  quarreling,  profane  Or  Indecent  language,  or  noise  of 
anj  description,  M^ill  be  allowed,  nor  anything  calculated  to  dis^ 
turb  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  home  or  the  comforts  of  the 
inmates;  and  any  one  violating  this  rule  will  be  expelled  and 
his  ticket  forfeited. 

"6.  The  beds  must  be  vacated  by  lodgers  by  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  except  in  special  cases^  to  be  judged  of  by  the  pro- 
prietor or  his  assistant. 

"7.  The  doors  v/ill  be  opened  e«A;h  morning  at  5  o'dock  and 
will  be  closed  at  11  p.  m.,  and  10:30  on  Sundays.  Lodgers  arrang- 
ing beforehand  with  the  proprietor  or  his  assistant  may,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  after  that  hour. 

^8.  All  property  belonging  to  lodgers  must  be  considered  as 
under  their  awn  care,  but  each  lodger  may  have  a  separate  token 
on  depositing  sixpence,  this  deposit  to  be  returned  on  redelivery 
0*  the  key. 

«BOBERT  BURNa 

"Watson  Street  Home,  Glasgow.*' 

Q,  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  the  Belgian  system  oT 
encouraging  the  construction  of  dwellings  for  artisans?  A.  That 
is  quite  a  different  system;  we  have  been  speaking  largely  of 
sanitary  laws,  for  after  all  the  English  law  of  1S90  is  a  sanitary 
measiure;  the  Belgian  law  of  1889  is  designed  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  homes  by  workingmen;  in  every  local  government 
district  there  is  a  semi-official  ccmmittee  of  good  works;  I  can 
liken  them,  perhaps,  to  your  committee  of  seventy  on  a  small 
scale;  members  look  after  the  social  interests  of  the  neighbor- 
hood; when  the  government  wants  any  reliable  information  it 
consults  these  committees;  these  committees  are  appointed  two- 
thirds  by  the  deputation  to  the  provinci-al  council,  and  one- 
third  by  the  general  government;  take  the  community  as  a 
whole,  their  businesis  would  be,  as  regards  the  housing  of  work- 
ing people:  first,  to  rpe  that  sanitary  regulations  are  properly 
enforced;  secondly,  to  organize  societies  of  credit,  either  joint 
stock  OP  co-oi)erative  associations,  with  the  object  of  assisting 
working  people  to  become  proprietors  of  the  houses  they  occupy; 
ten  men,  let  us  say,  are  brought  together  through  the  good 
offices  of  this  committee,  and  subscribe  f  10,000  apiece,  as  share- 
holders in  a  society  to  loan  money  to  working  people  to  pur- 
chase homes;  only  one-tenth  of  the  subscription  is  ever  chilled 
for;  the  rest  remains  as  security  for  loans,  equal  to  one-half  of 
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bank  system  of  the  country,  at  the  rate  of  21-2  per  cent  'u 
the  ease  ot  joint  stock  societies,  and  3  per  cent,  to  building 
societies;  this  committee  of  patronage  then  receives  applications 
or  finds  workingmen  who  are  anxious  to  buy  their  own  homes,, 
usually  workingmen  who  have  s^ved  a  little,  pei'haps  enough  to- 
pay  for  the  land  upon  which  they  wish  to  build  the  house;  they 
deposit  their  savings  with  the  society  as  part  payment;  after 
the  whole  of  the  money  available  is  applied  to  construction  the 
national  government  permits  the  savings  banks  to  come  forward 
and  advance  another  sum  equal  to  three-fifths  of  the  value  oif 
the  proi)erty  when  completed;  the  first  loan  is  made  on  the 
security  of  the  individual  stockholders  in  the  credit  society;  the 
second  loan  is  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  upon  the  property;, 
the  workingman,  having  gotten  his  home,  elects  whether  he  will 
take  15,  20  or  25  years  in  which  to  pay  for  it;  he  may  contract 
life  insurance  with  the  savings  bank,  which  has  a  special  bureau 
for  the  purpose,  on  paying  a  premium  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent;, 
he  pays  for  his  house  in  monthly  installments,  which  represent 
a  capitalization  at  4  per  cent.;  he  goes  on  doing  this  for  15,  20 
or  25  years,  as  he  elects;  if  he  should  die  in  the  meantime  ^is 
life  inen ranee  policy  pays  for  the  house,  m.  the  family  is  secure 
in  -the  possession  cf  the  home,  a  very  great  merit,  indeed. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation?  A.  Since  1889;  it 
has  been  found,  in  actual  experience,  that  where  a  man  elects^ 
to  take  the  15-year  period,  that  he  pays  jueit  about  the  same 
as  he  would  have  paid  for  rentals;  if  he  elects  to  take  the  20 
or  25-year  period,  he  pays  less  than  he  would  i>ay  for  rental, 
becomes  eventually  proprietor  of  his  home  and  has  the  pro- 
tection of  life  insurance  for  his  family  during  the  whole  period. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  system  has  been  in  operation  long 
enough  in  Belgium,  in  order  that  a  scientific  observer  could  de- 
termine whether  it  has  been  beneficial  or  not?  A.  I  believe 
it  has. 

Q.  You  believe  in  that  srv^stem?    A.  I  do, 

Q.  It  is  practically  a  system  of  State  life  insurance?  A.  Noj 
not  directly;  the  State  itself  does  not  deal  directly  with  the 
laborer,  but  through  intermediaries. 

Q.  The  money  is  advanced  by  the  State?  A.  By  the  savings 
banks«  which  are  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  but  not  to 
the  individual,  only  to  the  credit  society,  and  that  society  ist 
responsible  for  repayment. 

Q.  That  system  has  been  in  operation  only  five  years?  A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  have  been  no  failures  as  yet?  A.  No,  sir;  but 
tiiere  have  been  a  large  number  of  societies  formed. 
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Q.  Has  th-at  sysfetn  been  Wed  elsewhere?  X.  It  fa  about  to 
have  a  trial  in  France;  a  law  gubstantially  similar  to  the  Bel- 
gian was  pa£ised  on  November  30,  1894;  in  German j  also  there 
18  a  project  looking  to  the  introduction  of  a  similar  system. 

Q.  But  the  money  is  ultimately  ad\Tanced  by  the  State,  is  it 
not?  A.  No;  the  mcney  is  advanced  by  the  savings  Institution, 
which  is  thus  fair  under  State  regulation  that  its  dei)Ositor8  are 
guaranteed  against  loss. 

Q.  And  are  there  any  stockholders  in  the  savings  banks?  Al 
I  can't  say.  ' 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  who  derives  profit  from  the  savings 
banks  except  the  depositors  and  the  State  ?  A.  The  depositors, 
not  the  State. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  who  derived  profit  except  the  depositors 
and  the  State  ?    A.  None  except  the  depositors,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Then,  substantially,  they  are  subdivisions  of  the  State  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Why,  are  they  not  parts  of  the  State  ?  A.  No;  they  are 
not.  I 

Q.  You  said  as  far  as  you  knew  nobody  except  the  depositors 
and  the  State  derives  any  profit.  A.  No,  sir;  I  said  depositors; 
there  a^^  no  stockholders,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  And  the  directors  are  appointed  how  ?    A.  I  can't  tell  yon. 

Q.  They  are  practically  subdivisions  of  the  State?  A.  No,  sir; 
the  State  guarantees  the  depositors  against  loss;  it  does  not 
guarantee  profits;  I  think  that  a  law  of  this  kind,  enacted  by  the 
State,  in  combination  with  the  facilities  which  seem  now  abont 
to  be  granted  for  rapid  transit,  would  serve  to  relieve  the  con- 
gested portion  of  the  city  and  very  much  benefit  the  artisan 
class,  who  could  then  afford  to  live  outside,  because  they  could 
then  readily  reach  their  places  of  work;  greater  room  would 
be  left  to  those  subdivisions  of  the  working  masses  who  remain 
in  the  city. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  a  law  to  be  passed  by  this  State  com- 
pelling our  savings  banks  to  loan  money,  or  to  have  the  city  loan 
money  ?  A.  I  should  never  recommend  the  State  to  compel  a 
private  institution  to  do  anything  of  that  nature. 

Q.  What  would  you  recommend  ?  A.  That  is  difficult  to  say; 
I  have  not  seen  my  way  clear  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan  as  yet^ 
because  of  existing  difficulties  in  securing  adequate  financial 
combinations;  I  have  no  doubt  that  with  the  matter  fully  under- 
stood and  with  public  opinion  properly  enlightened,  organizations 
would  be  forthcoming. 

Q.  At  the  present  time  you  think  it  impracticable  ?  A.  Yes; 
at  the  present  time;  in  Massachusetts  there  has  been  a  project 
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to  loan  money  directly  to  the  working  people,  bnt  that  I  do  not 
personally  favor. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  the  result  of  your  observation 
on  the  construction  of  model  tenements  by  private  enterprise  ? 
A*  rrivate  enterprise,  as  a  rule,  does  not  reach  down  to  the  poor- 
est classes;  one  philanthropic  trust  in  England,  the  (Jruinnes^,. 
does  I'oach  down  to  the  class  that  needs  help;  they  taki^  nobody 
where  the  head  of  the  family  earns  more  than  25  shillings  a 
week;  average  earnings  of  tenants  are  between  18  and  20  shil- 
lings weekly. 

Q.  They  must  live  in  a  single  room  ?  A.  No,  sir;  except  for 
widows  or  single  persons^  ten^nents  consist  of  two  rooms  or 
three  rooms. 

Q.  IIow  large  are  the  buildings?  A.  They  hold  sometimes 
about  200  families. 

Q.  How  wide  a  .frontage  ?  A.  They  front  along  the  larger 
part  of  a  block;  sometimes  there  are  a  number  of  pavilions  on  a 
large  plot  of  ground;  buildings,  as  a  rule,  are  five  stories;  hen* 
is  a  description  of  the  Brandon  street  buildings,  which  we  may 
take  for  an  example:  Frontage  of  lot,  250  feet;  depth  of  lot,  120 
feet;  frontage  of  t^'O  parallel  blocks,  one  placed  in  front  of  the 
other,  218  feet  each;  depth  of  each  block  building,  30  feet;  height 
of  buildings,  48  feet  —  five  stories;  the  two  buildings  contain  42 
one-room  dwellings,  averaging  1,250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  each; 
128  two-room  dwellings,  averaging  2,082  cubic  feet  of  air  space; 
20  three-room  dwellings,  averaging  3,094  cubic  feet  of  air  space; 
there  are  also  bathrooms,  laundries  and  a  reading  and  club-roonu 

Table  of  Weekly  Rents. 

FIrftand 

Mcond  Third  Fonrth  Fifth 

Kind  of  DirelKn;.  Btoriea.  ttoiy.  storj.  b  oiy. 

One  room |0.61      |0.56      |0.43      |0.37 

Two  rooms   0.97        0.91        0.79        0.73 

Three  rooms 1.22        1.16        1.03        0.97 


Q.  Are  they  run  at  a  profit?  A.  They  are  run  at  3  per 
cent,  profit 

Q.  How  about  the  other  model  tenements  in  England;  are 

they  run  at  a  profit?    A.  ;Many  of  them  are;  the  Improved 

Industrial  Dwellings  Company  pays   nominally  a  profit  of  & 

per  cent,  but  actually  8  per  cent,  if  we  count  the  reserve. 

Q.  Have  we  any  such  private  enterprises  in  this  country? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Can  ycm  itate  the  rwialt  of  your  obsenratton  as  to  any 
improvements  which  have  been  introduced  oyer  there  which 
do  not  exist  herel  A.  It  is  very  ha^rd  to  say;  most  of  the 
tenements  here  are  modeled  after  the  English. 

Q.  Then  you  have  to  recommendation  to  make?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  especially. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Riverside  flats?  A*  Yes,  sir;  I  consider 
Mr.  While's  tenements  among  the  best  I  have  seen  anywhere. 

By  Mr.  Poster: 

Q.  Can  you  give  some  account  of  the  system  which  prevails, 
I  think,  in  Vienna,  by  which  improved  tenements  for  the  poor 
are  taxed  lower  than  others?  A.  I  can  not  give  any  positive 
statement,  except  that  I  know  the  fact;  I  have  not  studied  the 
subject;  I  have  nev»  considered  it  sufficiently  pertinent  to 
study  it 

Q.  But  such  a  ^stem  does  exist  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  confined  to  tenement-houses,  or 
does  it  apply  to  all  buildings?    A.  That  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  recommendations  you  desire  to  make 
to  this  committee?  A.  I  don*^  know  of  any  other  recommenda- 
tions; let  me  recapitulate  wh^i  I  have  already  recommended, 
directly  or  by  inference: 

1.  The  passage  of  a  law  permitting  exprox»iations  in  practi- 
cally the  same  manner  as  does  the  English  enactment  of  1890. 

2.  Utilizing  small  lots  of  expropriated  property  for  public 
playgrounds  in  congested  areas. 

3.  Cbnstruction  of  a  few  model  lodging-houses  by  the  city 
to  set  an  example  of  imxyrovement  in  this  class  of  accommoda- 
tions, to  relieve  overcrowding  by  lodgers  in  tenement-houseSy 
and  to  deal  more  effectively  witii  the  socially  unfit  A  good 
commercial  return,  i.  e.,  at  least  5  per  cent,  may  be  secured 
from  such  enterprises. 

4.  Improved  building  regulations  requiring  that  the  space 
between  the  ceiling  of  one  story  in  tenement-houses  and  the 
floor  of  the  next  shall  be  filled  in  with  incombustible  material, 
such  as  is  done  in  Manchester. 

6.  Facilities  for  real  and  effective  ra{»d  transit 

6.  The  passage  of  a  x>ermiaBive  measure  on  the  general  lines 

of  the  Belgian  law  of  1889  designed  to  encourage  workingmen 

to  purcha^  homes* 
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Q.  But  you  are  not  yet  clear  as  to  the  details  of  mieh  a  lawT 
A.  No,  sir;  in  view  of  the  financial  combinations  you  have  got 
to  depend  upon. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  recommendations?  A.  I  do  not 
recall  at  this  moment  any  further  recommendations. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  improved  rapid  transit  would  help 
the  solution  of  this  problem  very  greatly?  A.  I  do;  I  believe 
th^t  is  one  of  the  sources  you  must  look  to  here  in  New  York 
for  help,  perhaps  the  principal  source. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  other  elements  jnay  palliate 
the  evil,  that  is  the  only  one  that  will  eventually  desliroy  It? 
A«  I  think  it  will  be  most  powerful  in  destroying  it 

Albert  Shaw,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  What  is  yo«r  occupation?    A-  A  journalist 

Q.  Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  reside  where?  A.  Office  in  New  York  city;  residence 
at  present  in  Irvington-on-the-Hudson. 

Q.  You  have  been  connected  with  other  journals?  A.  With 
several  newsi>apers  in  the  west  before  coming  to  New  York. 

Q.  What  were  they?  A  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  was  the 
last 

Q.  Were  you  also  on  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette?  A.  No;  not 
through  any  regular  connection. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  special  study  of  municipal  government 
In  Europe?  A.  1  have  given  the  subject  considerable  study 
in  connection  with  protracted  trips  in  Europe. 

Q.  And  also  in  this  country?  A.  In  this  country  to  some 
extent,  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  You  are  a  doctor  of  philosophy  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Q.  Have  you  written  a  work  on  municipal  government,  which 
Is  now  in  press  ?  A.  T  have  written  a  work  on  municipal  gov- 
ernment whicb  is  now  in  press,  and  which  is  to  appear  In  two 
volumes,  one  dealing  with  municipal  government  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  with  municipal  government  in  France,  Germany 
and  other  continental  countries. 

Q.  You  have  made  investigations  in  different  cities  and  long 
stays  in  different  cities  of  Europe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  made  this  the  principal  part  of  your  life  work  for 
several  years?  A.  I  made  it  a  large  part  of  my  work  for  several 
years. 

Q;  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Professor  Oould?  A« 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Can  yoTi  state  for  the  committee  what  your  ohsenratlong 
havo  been  upon  the  subjects  of  his  testimony?  A.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  deai  with  British  communities,  commenting  to  some 
extent  upon  the  topics  discussed  in  Professor  Gould^s  answers, 
I  will  begin  with  Glasgow,  for  the  sake  of  making  some  remarks 
upon  what  I  should  consider  to  be  the  outcoune  of  their  general 
municipal  policy  with  reference  to  the  housing  and  general  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  working  classes.  The  peculiarity  of  Glas- 
gow has  been  that  the  people  have  always  been  disposed  to  live 
inside  the  circle  of  their  work,  and  that  signifies  very  great  dens- 
ity; the  testimony  of  Dr.  Gould  was  to  the  effect  that  the  num- 
ber of  families  living  in  one-room  houses  in  Glasgow  was  very 
great;  from  his  recollection  he  stated,  as  a  general  figure,  that 
40  per  cent,  of  the  people  lived  as  families  in  one-room  houses; 
there  must  have  been  nearly  as  many  one-room  families  at  a  cer- 
tain period,  but  Dr.  Gould  has  apparently  o>'erlooked  the  recent 
statistics  on  the  subject;  by  the  enumeration  of  1871,  there 
were  30  4.10  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Glasgow  living  in  one- 
room  houses;  but  the  remarkable  fact  connected  with  th*s 
whole  subject  is  the  reduction  that  more  recent  enumerations 
have  demonstrated;  the  census  of  1881  showed  that  there  were 
not  quite  25  per  cent,  of  the  Glasgow  ptople  living  in  one-room 
apartments,  and  the  official  inquiry  of  1891  showed  a  further 
reduction  to  less  than  eighteen  per  cent;  I  might  add  that  this 
reduction  in  the  number  of  one-room  houses  has  been  attended 
by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  two-room  houses;  I  should 
further  have  explained  that  practically  the  entire  Glasgow  popu- 
lation is  housed  in  regular  flatted  tenement  structures,  and  that 
by  a  one-room  house  the  Glasgow  authorities  mean  a  single  room 
in  a  tenement  building  occupied  as  the  complete  dwelling  of  a 
family. 

Q.  To  w^hal  do  you  attribute  that  reduction?  A.  Let  me  say, 
first,  that  it  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  policy  of  municipal 
constniction  and  ownership  of  tenement-houses;  this  policy  has 
played  a  very  small  part  indeed  in  the  work  of  improving  the 
housing  conditions  of  Glasgow;  the  Glasgow  municipal  tene» 
menla,  all  told,  shelter  only  a  few  hundred  people;  a  few  were 
constructed  first  confessedly  as  an  object  lesson  for  private  build- 
ers; the  city  authorities  having  cleared  a  great  central  area, 
in  which  they  rearranged  the  streets,  expected  to  sell  the  build- 
ing sites  to  private  owners  who  would  construct  a  good  class  of 
tenement  buildings;  the  scheme  was  attended,  however,  witfi 
more  construction  in  the  suburban  than  in  the  central  districts; 
the  market  for  property  was  not  active,  and  the  city,  with  con- 
siderable reluctance,  at  length  entered  upon  the  policy  Of  con- 
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ttmcting  a  coiueddeitable  number  of  houses;  the  motive^  howeveri 
was  quite  as  much  that  of  helping  to  bring  their  municipal  prop- 
erty into  the  market  as  to  alleviate  the  housing  conditions  of  the 
people;  even  jet  Glasgow  has  not  cleared  awaj  all  of  the  old 
condemned  property  which  it  bought  up  years  ago;  the  municipal- 
ity did  not  think  that  it  could  afford  to  clear  off  all  of  these  o4>jec- 
tionable  houses  until  it  saw  some  chance  to  sell  the  sites;  the 
consequence  has  been  that  Glasgow  has  actually  been  the  land- 
lord with  regard  to  a  considerable  amount  of  property  in  the 
central  area,  some  of  which  is  scarcely  fit  for  human  habitation; 
I  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  so-called  im|)irovement  scheme, 
both  as  conceived  and  also  as  executed,  in  Glasgow;  but  I  attri- 
bute the  general  reform  in  housing  conditions,  which  the  diminu- 
tion  of  one-room  houses  evidences  so  remarkably,  to  other  con- 
siderations quite  as  much  as  to  the  improvement  scheme. 

Q.  What  other  considerations?  A.  One  of  these  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  railway  system,  with  its  central  terminals;  the 
entrance  of  the  railways  probably  did  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  to  dear  away  imwholesome  tenement  projierty  and  t(» 
open  up  the  congested  part  of  the  city  to  light  and  air;  the 
ingress  of  thfe  railroads  and  the  concur. "ent  demolition  work  of 
the  mimicipal  improvement  scheme  was  accompanied  by  what 
we  should  call  in  America  a  building  boom;  the  suburban  ten- 
dency began  to  make  itself  manifest;  a  street  railway  system  was 
created  in  that  same  period,  and  various  street  reforms  made  the 
movement  of  the  population  easier  than  before;  in  consequence, 
there  was  great  activity  in  building  new  flat  buildings  and  tene- 
ment structures  in  the  outlying  parts  of  Glasgow;  these,  for  the 
most  part,  drew  a  comparatively  prosperous  artisan  class,  anvl 
the  tendency  was  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  housing  con- 
ditions that  remained  in  the  central  districts. 

Q.  Where,  then,  have  these  people  who  had  lived  in  the  aroa 
of  demolition  gone?  A.  Some  of  them  are  rehoused  in  the  same 
neighborhood  and  many  of  them  have  taken  the  places  of  a  some- 
what better  class,  who  have,  in  turn,  gone  into  the  new  hous^ 
a  little  further  from  the  center  of  the  city;  the  normal  tendency 
in  Glasgow,  as  everywhere  else  in  recent  years,  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  a  regrouping  of  the  urban  population,  which  is  sprea^l- 
ing  out  over  a  larger  territory,  reducing  the  density  of  cent.'Pl 
districts  and  relieving  the  congestion  of  the  slumis;  this  is  the 
natural  tendency,  and  natural  forces  are  everywhere  unconsci- 
ously ministering  to  it;  all  that  municipal  administration  can  do 
is  to  recognize  the  tendency  and  accelerate  it  in  various  ways. 

Q.  As  the  result  of  your  study  of  the  subject,  are  yon  prepared 
to  recommend  that  the  dty  of  New  York  should  purchase  land 
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here  and  conetruct  dwellings  thereon  for  the  poor  of  the  cityT 
A.  It  has  never  occurred  to  me  that  any  such  policy  would  be 
feasible  or  de^rable  in  New  York. 

Q-  Do  you  think  such  ft  system  has  worked  well  or  badly  in 
Great  Britain,  on  the  whole?  A.  There  should  be  no  misappre- 
hension with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  direct  construction  and 
management  of  municii>al  dwellings  in  Great  Britain;  it  is  true 
thut  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  act,  as  consolidated  in 
1890,  and  as  based  upon  various  previous  acts  extending  over  a 
period  of  30  or  40  years,  does  provide  in  an  elaborate  way  for 
the  buying  up  of  congested  and  unsanitary  areas  by  municipal 
authorities,  and  further  provides,  under  certain  contingencies, 
for  the  direct  construction  of  house  property  by  municipal  cor- 
porations; but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  little  bas  ever  been  done 
in  the  way  of  municipal  house  building;  the  Victoria  square 
houses  in  Liven)Ool  constitute  the  most  conspicuous  instance, 
and  Liverpool  has  done  some  other  municipal  building  besides; 
but  what  Liverpool  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  the  demoli- 
tion of  old  houses  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  city, 
leaving  reconstruction  to  private  owners  amounts  to  vastly  more 
in  the  aggregate  than  anything  that  has  been  doiie  in  the  way 
of  municipal  construction;  Birmingham  has  done  something 
toward  the  rebuilding  of  the  central  area,  which  was  cleared 
and  rearranged  under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  of  1875,  but 
only  a  few  hundred  families  are  housed  by  the  municipality. 
Sheffield  has  tried  the  experiment  in  a  limited  «f ay,  and  numerous 
other  towns  have  made  similar  investments  in  municipal  house 
building;  the  only  conspicuous  achievement  since  the  law  of 
1890  was  placed  on  the  statute  books  is  that  which  the  London 
county  council  has  made  In  East  London;  the  county  council 
bought  up  some  fifteen  acres  of  badly  congested  old  cottages  in 
the  Bethnal  Green  parish,  thus  dispossessing  probably  5,000  or 
6,000  people;  it  has  rearranged  the  streets  and  is  now  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  a  series  of  model  municipal  tenement- 
houses;  this  district  was  the  survival  of  an  old  Hugenot  village 
which  has  become  Imbedded  in  the  growth  of  the  metropolis; 
the  houses  were  low,  the  overcrowding  being  something  frightful; 
the  county  council  desired  to  make  a  striking  example  in  that 
neighborhood;  there  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
county  council  will  enter  upon  any  vast  schemes  of  this  character. 

Q.  So  far  as  it  has  gone,  then,  wonld  yon  consider  that  this  has 
been  a  good  policy  in  England?  A.  Viewed  as  an  object  lesson 
and  as  an  incidental  part  of  a  general  sanitary  and  improvement 
policy,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  been  a  good  thing;  tiie 
conditions  of  municipal  administration  have  been  such  that 
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there  lias  been  little  or  no  more  practical  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  the  scheme  in  a  business-like  manner  than  any 
private  commercial  comxwiny  would  have  experienced;  as  a  a 
object  lesson,  to  show  improved  modes  of  construction  and 
arrangement,  and  to  show  how  the  best  sanitary  improvements 
can  be  introduced  into  tenement-houses  designed  for 
working  people  of  small  income.  I  should  say  that  municipal 
house  building  in  England  has  been  useful  and  justified  by  cir- 
cumstances. 

Q.  How  have  these  projects  affected  the  tax  rate?  A.  The 
tenement-houses  themselves  have,  as  a  rule,  been  rented  at 
figures  which  bring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  upon  the  investment, 
and  they  are  not  to  be  considered,  therefore,  as  adding  anything 
to  public  burdens;  the  demolition  schemes  in  general  have,  of 
course,  added  something  to  municipal  rates;  the  Glasgow 
improvement  schemes,  as  a  whole,  have  cost  the  taxpayers  a 
considerable  sum  of  money;  as  for  the  Birmingham  scheme,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  financiered  it  in  a  manner  which  will  make  the 
venture  very  productive  of  public  revenue;  instead  of  reselling 
the  frontage  on  the  new  streets  laid  out  in  the  condemned  area, 
the  land  was  leased  for  75  years;  at  the  end  of  the  leases  the 
improvements,  which  are  mostly  substantial  business-houses, 
will  all  become  the  property  of  the  city  without  cost;  Birming- 
ham will  then  have  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  property, 
part  of  it,  ijQcluding  the  best  business  streets  of  the  city,  and 
part  of  it  consisting  of  well-built  tenement-houses;  as  to  the 
immediate  effects  of  sueh  housing  improvements  as  those  that 
have  been  secured  in  Glasgow  and  Birmingham,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  death-rate  has  been  marvelously  reduced  in  the 
districts  concerned,  and  has  also  fallen  appreciably  in  the  towns 
considered  as  a  whole. 

Q.  Has  the  death-rate  in  other  English  cities  shown  a  reduc- 
tion in  recent  years?  A.  The  death-rate  in  every  important 
English  city  has  been  very  steadily  reduced  in  recent  yeairs,  so 
that  in  a  general  way  it  might  be  wild  that  whereas  a  few  decades 
ago  the  average  was  30  deaths  per  annum  to ''the  1,000  of 
population  it  is  now  about  20;  this  means  not  only  an  enor- 
mous saving  of  life,  but  a  still  greater  reduction  in  the  number 
of  cases  of  illness  and  physical  disability;  thus  the  improve- 
ment in  the  death-rate  of  London  within  the  lifetime  of  men  who 
are  still  active,  means  a  saving  of  least  50,000  lives  every  year; 
I  sliould  attribute  this  improvement  in  the  public  health  to  the 
concurrent  influence  of  a  great  number  of  public  sanitary 
improvements,  and  not  less,  to  the  improvements  In  the  private 
and  domestie  condi^tions  of  life  in  all  highly  civilized  countries. 
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By  Qiainnan  Gilder: 
Q.  Has  not  the  introduction  of  ennall  parks  and  breathing 
spaces  asfijisted  in  this  favorable  tendency?  A.  Undoubtedly,  the 
ronarkable  movement  in  all  the  provincial  centers,  as  well  as 
In  London,  for  public  parks,  open  spaces,  children's  playgrounds, 
shade  trees  and  grass  wherever  these  can  be  made  to  grow,  and 
facilities  in  general  for  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  have  in  the  last 
decade  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  preservation  of  the 
general  health;  as  these  large  population  centers  Increase  itt 
numbers  and  area,  it  is  more  and  more  clearly  apparent  to  the 
leaders  in  public  affairs  and  in  social  reform  that  the  health  of 
the  people  living  in  the  central  districts  requires  the  planting 
of  parks  and  playgrounds  as  numerously  as  possible  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods of  dense  population. 

By  Mr.  Foesrter: 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  to  this  committee 
founded  upon  your  study  of  the  housing  of  city  populations? 
A.  I  find  myself  continually  more  inclined  toward  public 
measures  whose  merit  lies  in  their  recognizing  wholesome 
natural  tendencies  and  which  endeavor  simply  to  remove 
obstructions  and  regulate  and  assist  those  forces  which  are  of 
themeselves  bringing  about  the  improvement  of  society.  Now^ 
the  tendency  in  every  large  European  city,  as  also  in  every  large 
American  city,  is  to  diminish  the  density  of  the  central  districts; 
to  illustrate  in  a  sentence  or  two,  let  me  say  that  30  yeai's  ago 
the  old  city  of  London,  the  innermost  district  had  a  hundred 
thousand  actual  residents,  while  to-day  it  has  hardly  30,000, 
and  that  all  the  central  districts  of  the  metropolis,  including 
Whitechapel  in  the  east  and  Westminister  and  its  neighboring 
parishes  in  the  west,  are  showing  a  material  decline;  thus  that 
central  part  of  London  which  30  years  ago  contained  a 
population  of  1,200,000  people  has  to-day  only  1,000,000  people; 
there  has  been  a  decline  of  200,000  from  1861  to  1891;  outside  of 
that  area  containing  the  innermost  million,  the  growth  of  Lon- 
don's population  has  been  enormous  in  thirty  years;  some  dis- 
tricts are  doubling  their  population  every  10  years;  the  same 
tendency  is  visible  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow 
and  other  British  centers;  these  towns  are  all  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  their  suburbs  and  declining  somewhat 
in  their  central  districts;  investigation  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Vienna  shows  that  the  area  containing  the  inner- 
most million  is  stationary  or  declining,  while  there  is  a 
rapid  development  of  jwpulation  in  the  belt  lying  in  the  zone 
outside;  coming  to  our  own  countiy,  one  finds  4he  same  tend- 
ency in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  other 
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centers;  this  tendencey,  seems  to  me,  to  furnist  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation;  the  London  county  council  is  giving  more  atten- 
tion, if  possible,  to  effortB  to  induce  the  railroads  to  improve 
their  suburban  morning  and  evening  train  service  for  working- 
men,  and  to  develop  all  parts  of  London's  underground,  surface 
and  suburban  transit  systems  than  it  is  to  dealing  directly  with 
the  housing  question;  they  have  cqme  to  the  conclusion  in 
European  cities  that  (1)  the  encouragement  of  transit  facilities, 
(2)  the  provision  of  strict  building  rules  and  regulations  to 
prevent  any  further  bad  construction,  and  (3)  the  gradual  weed- 
ing out  of  the  worst  of  existing  tenement-houses  will  in  the 
course  of  a  generation  or  two  result  in  the  improved  rehousing 
of  practically  the  whole  population;  the  London  county  couneil 
of  late  has  given  an  immense  amount  of  attention  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  code  of  building  rules  and  regulations;  this  code  deals 
with  the  height  of  buildings,  with  their  safe  construction,  with 
the  height  of  ceilings,  the  size  of  rooms,  with  lighting  and  sani- 
tary appliances,  and  particularly  with  the  amount  of  court  space 
that  must  be  left  unbuilt  upon. 

By  Caiairman  Gilderi 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  such  legislation  as  would  increase 
the  safety  from  fire  and  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  tene- 
ment-houses built  by  private  owners?  A.  I  should;*  this  seems 
to  me  in  the  line  of  tliose  wise  preventive  measures  which  in  the 
end  ai*e  more  efficacious  than  attempts  at  a  more  aggressive 
policy. 

Q.  And  would  you  recommend  increasing  the  number  of  small 
parks  in  our  city?  A.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  very  important; 
the  growth  of  the  city's  population  is  so  great  and  so  inevitable 
that  it  is  morally  certain  that  we  shall  before  a  great  While  have 
two  or  three  million  people  hemmed  in  by  several  millions 
more  who  will  occupy  an  outer  zone;  fortunately,  the  harbor  and 
the  rivers  will  always  bring  fresh  air  into  the  heart  of  New 
York,  no  matter  hew  great  tlic  oity  may  become,  but  there  is 
destined  to  be  a  great  population  of  cliildren  who  will  be  almost 
absolutely  dependent  upon  small  parhs  and  playgrounds  in  the 
densely  inhabited  parts  of  Manhattan  Island  for  such  open  air 
recreation  as  they  will  ever  get,  and  for  such  contact  with  grass 
and  trees  and  frw  sunshine;  all  the  foreign  cities  of  large  growth 
have  become  conscious  of  this  need  of  sniall  parks  and  "  volksgar- 
tens"  in  the  very  midst  of  crowded  districts  and  in  consequence 
the  number  of  such  parks  has  vastly  increased  within  the  pa«t 
decade;  witbin  five  years  the  London  county  council  has  more 
than  doubled  the  area  of  parka  under  its  control  in  the  various 
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parts  of  the  great  metropolta;  the  continental  cities  have  also 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Would  you,  then,  increase  the  nnmber  of  small  parks  in  New. 
STork?    A.  Most  decidely. 

Q.  What  else  would  you  recommend?  A.  I  should  like  ftt> 
speak  of  the  result  in  English  cities  of  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic baths,  with  or  without  the  attachment  of  laundries,  where 
women  from  the  tenement-hoxises  have  every  convenience  for 
doing  their  family  washing;  in  Glasgow  the  attachment  of  muni* 
cipal  laundries  has  proved  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  social  condition  of  the  x)oorest  tenement  distincts; 
the  public  baths  of  Glasgow  are  six  or  seven  in  number  and  have 
cost  probably  |600,000,  or,  in  round  figures,  |100,000  for  each 
establishment;  they  contain  great  swimming  tanks  for  men  and 
women  separately,  and  have  every  kind  and  sort  of  tub,  shower 
and  special  baths,  including  BusBian  and  Turkish  baths,  and 
offer  very  special  inducements  to  school  children. 

Q.  None  of  these  baths  is  free?  A.  No,  sir;  a  small  charge  ia 
made,  school  children  in  some  of  the  towns  not  paying  more  than 
half  a  penny,  one  American  cent,  for  a  bath. 

Q.  H:)w  about  the  laundries?  A.  The  aim  is  to  conduct  them, 
with  reference  to  making  them  self-supporting;  the  charge  in 
Glasgow  is  two  i)ence,  four  cents  an  hour;  in  this  sx>ace  of  time 
a  woman  can  complete  a  good  large  family  washing,  the  estab- 
lishment furnishing  every  facility  for  rapid  work  and  for  quick 
drying  in  hot  air  chambers;  the  municipal  laundries  have  been 
Introduced  in  a  nnmber  of  other  citir-s  besides  Glasgow;  in  one 
or  two  English  cities  they  have  been  tried  and  given  up  because 
it  was  found  that  the  x>oor  women  did  not  care  to  patronize  them, 
but  prefeiTed  to  do  their  washing  at  home;  the  baths,  however, 
are  regarded  as  a  great  success  wherever  they  have  been 
established. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule  these  baths  entail  expenses  upon  the 
city?  A.  The  aim  is  to  conduct  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  nearly  or  quite  self-supporting;  Liveri)ool  has  a  series  of 
large  baths  like  those  of  Glasgow,  and  so  have  Manchester,  Birm- 
ingham, Sheffield,  Leeds  and  a  score  of  other  flourishing  provin- 
cial towns;  I  should  say  that  enough  money  is  received  from  the 
patrons  upon  the  average  to  meet  the  cost  of  operation,  but  not 
enough  to  pay  any  interest  or  sinking  fund  money  upon  the 
investment;  the  Russian  and  Turkish  baths  conducted  in  some 
of  these  establishments  are  sufficiently  profitable  to  assist  in 
lightening  the  expense  of  the  establishments  as  a  whole;  I 
should  say  that  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thon- 
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Band  people  a  year  on  the  average  patronize  each  of  these  large 
British  public  baths;  a  number  of  them  have  very  recently 
been  established  in  diflPerent  parts  of  London  by  the  district  and 
parish  authorities;  the  London  county  council  is  greatly  in 
favor  of  public  baths  in  the  congested  districts,  but  has  no 
authority  to  establish  them. 

Q.  As  to  the  laundries  to  which  you  have  reference,  is  every- 
thing furnished,  or  do  the  women  bring  their  own  soap,  etc.?  A. 
It  is  my  impression  that  everything  is  furnished  at  the  laundry 
excepting  soap,  and  that  this  would  be  supplied  if  desired  at 
something  like  actual  wholesale  cost;  the  laundries,  let  me  say,  ^ 
are  never  free,  nor  are  the  baths  free;  it  is  the  accepted  policy 
to  make  a  small  charge  and  to  endeavor  to  make  these  institu- 
tions as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible. 

Q.  Taking  Glasgow,  for  instance,  is  there  more  demand  for 
the  use  of  these  public  laundries  than  the  accommodations  will 
meet?  A.  No,  sir;  there  is  not;  it  is  a  surprise  to  me  that  the 
demand  is  not  greater;  it  has  grown  steadily  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years;  the  system  has  been  in  operation  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  years;  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  improved  facilities 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorest  classes  in  city  slums  are  seldom 
very  eagerly  appreciated  at  first;  If  the  people  had  enterprise 
enough  to  show  quick  appreciation  there  would  be  less  necessity 
for  considering  their  unfortunate  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  the  adoption  by  the  city  of  New  York 
of  a  similar  system  of  baths  or  laundries?  A.  I  should  recom- 
mend with  much  confidence  the  experimental  adoption  of  such 
a  system;  that  is  to  say,  I  should  advocate  the  erection  of  one  or 
two  thoroughly  good  establishments  with  all  the  facilities  that 
a  person  would  find  in  the  best  public  baths  of  Liverpool  or 
Glasgow,  and  I  should  also  establish  one  or  two  of  the  municipal 
laundries,  perhaps  bringing  them  irnder  the  same*roof  as  the 
public  baths;  merely  as  a  matter  of  economy  in  management  and 
operation;  the  experiment  would  not  be  very  costly  for  so  rich 
a  city  as  New  York,  and  it  could  certainly  do  no  harm;  its  suc- 
cess would  point  the  way  to  a  gradual  development  of  the  system. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 
Q.  Have  they  in  England  the  Improved  facilities  in  tenements 
that  we  have  in  the  way  of  plumbing  in  the  ordinary  tenement- 
houses  for  the  majority  of  the  population?  A.  I  am  not  well 
enough  informed  on  the  comparative  aspects  of  the  question  to 
answer  with  accuracy;  there  is  a  great  difference  in  different 
English  towns  and  cities;  I  would  say  that  in  all  the  newer  tene- 
ment-houses abroad  the  plumbing  arrangements  ai'e,  as  a  rule^ 
of  an  excellent  character.  —  - 
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By  Mr.  Poster: 
Q.  What  else  would  you  recommend  besides  more  parks  and 
baths  for  this  city?  What  other  changes  in  the  law  would  yon 
recommend  founded  upon  your  studies  in  Europe?  A.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  multiply  recommendations;  I  should  expect  the  best 
permanent  results  in  the  improvement  of  our  New  York  housing 
conditions  through  the  indirect  method  of  developing  to  the 
utmost  our  rapid  transit  system  by  such  methods  as  might  be 
regarded  as  safe  and  conservative;  next  to  the  improvement  of 
transit  facilities  I  should  place  the  results  that  would  gradually 
accrue  from  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  best  possible 
building  regulations,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to 
prevent  unsafe  and  badly  planned  construction  in  the 
future  and  to  see  that  all  houses  henceforth  should  be  free 
from  sanitary  defects;  I  have  spoken  af  public  baths  and  par- 
ticularly of  small  parks;  I  should  be  in  favor  of  improvements 
/Of  that  nature;  I  might  add  that  I  have  been  greatly  impressed 
with  the  success  of  municipal  lodging  houses  in  certain  foreign 
cities,  and  have  been  favorably  impressed  with  what  Dr.  Gould 
has  just  said  upon  the  subject  of  common  lodging  houses;  the 
policy  of  Glasgow  in  this  regard  has  now  been  imitated  by  Lon- 
don; some  yea.rs  ago  Glasgow  found  itself  with  a  large  floating 
population  which  crowded  into  a  great  number  of  ill-kept  lodging 
houses  and  also  invaded  the  wretched  abodes  of  the  one-room 
families;  the  municipal  authorities,  as  an  experiment^onstructed 
one  or  two  large,  well-appointed  municipal  lodging  houses  which 
are  operated  as  a  direct  city  department  with  great  success; 
the  number  was  extended,  until  now  the  city  has  six  or  seven 
large  establishments  of  this  kind;  meanwhile  there  has  been 
very  strict  public  inspection  of  the  lodging  houses  managed  as 
private  ventures;  some  of  the  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
city's  modef  lodging  houses  have  now  got  capital  behind  them 
and  have  become  managers  of  private  enterprises  of  the  same 
sort,  conducted  under  the  same  improved  rules  and  regulations; 
the  consequence  is  that  the  small  lodging  houses  of  the  worst 
character  have  been  to  a  great  extent  obliterated  through  the 
competition  of  a  better  class  of  establishments;  while  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  patronize  common  lodging  houses  has  naturally 
increased  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  there  has  been  a  great 
diminution  in  the  actual  number  of  such  places;  that  is  to  sar, 
the  email  and  badly  kept  places  have  been  superseded  by  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  well  kept  places;  the  effect  of  tbis 
change  upon  the  reduction  of  crime  and  vice  has  been  remark- 
able; the  authorities  have  been  more  than  satisfied  with  their 
experiment;  I  should  like  to  add,  however,  that  such  a  policy 
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deems  to  me  to  be  In  Its  very  nature  self-limiting;  in  other  words, 
the  general  lodging  house  system  of  Glasgow  being  now  so 
greatly  improved,  the  municipality  might,  if  it  chose,  gradually 
retire  and  leave  the  conduct  of  lodging  houses  to  private  enter- 
prise, the  city  merely  maintaining  its  present  system  of  sanitary 
and  police  inspection  of  registered  houses  of  this  character;  the 
latest  development  of  the  Glasgow  iK)licy  has  been  the  construc- 
tion of  a  lodging-house  for  families^  or  rather  for  the  transient 
accommodation  of  a  widow  with  children  or  of  a  widower  simi- 
larly situated*;  the' new  institution  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
^one,  but  it  would  not  be  in  place  to  describe  it  further  at  this 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  city  of  New  York  could  build  and  operate 
lodging  houses  better  than  a  private  corporation?  A.  The  city 
of  New  York  could  build  and  operate  a  model  lodging  house  if 
the  city  were  suflficiently  interested  to  bring  its  best  intelligence 
to  bear  on  the  question;  such  a  policy  would  doubtless  have  the 
effect  to  stimulate  private  competition,  and  thus  to  improve  the 
average  character  and  conduct  of  such  establishments;  but  the 
entrance  upon  such  a  policy  would  require  something  much  more 
important,  I  should  say,  than  the  construction  of  municipal  lodg- 
ing houses,  namely,  a  system  of  public  rules  and  regulations 
which  would  have  to  be  enforced  by  a  municipal  inspection  of 
private  lodging  houses  much  more  strict  and  more  fi'equent  than 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  known  heretofore  in  New  York;  and 
this  I  should  consider  to  be  really  the  desirable  thing. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  the  wisest  method  to  adopt  a  new  system 
of  regulations  for  lodging-houses  and  have  them  enforced,  rather 
than  to  spend  money  in  constructing  model  lodging  houses  to  be 
operated  by  the  city?  A.  Yes;  upon  general  principles,  I  should 
quite  agree  with  your  view;  the  principle  upon  which  this  work 
is  proceeding  abroad  is  this:  The  refonnera  and  public  author- 
ities engaged  in  the  the  work  of  improving  the  housing  condi- 
tion of  the  people  declare  that  there  are  two  or  three  classes  of 
the  population  that  must  be  removed  from  the  tenement-houses 
and  qiiartered  by  themselves;  one  of  these  is  the  floating  class, 
which  is  found  in  part  of  the  common  lodginj?  houses,  but  which 
in  very  large  part  is  found  invading  the  domiciles  of  the  over- 
crowded tenement-liou»i^,  where  the  pooa^est  families  try  to  eani 
something  toward  their  exorbitant  rents  by  taking  in  lodgers 
who  sleep  on  the  floor;  the  housing  reformers  abroad  are 
endeavoring  by  strict  rules  enforced  by  night  inspection  to 
drive  the  floaters  out  of  the  tenement-houses  and  to  coiTal  them 
in  woU-regnlatod,  low-priced,  common  lodging  houses;  if  this 
object   ciui    be   attained   without   municipal    constniction   and 
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operation  of  common  lodging-hoases,  bo  much  the  better;  bnt,  hi 
some  of  the  foreign  cities,  it  has  seemed  practically  nece^ary  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  municipal  hostelries  for  the  floating  classes; 
second,  it  is  an  obviously  necessary  policy  to  isolate,  by  removal 
to  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases^  all  tenement-house  cases  of 
illness,  which  would  endanger  the  health  of  the  homes  of  a  given 
district;  the  extent  to  which  European  cities  carry  inspection  for 
epidemic  diseases  and  isolation  in  hospitals;  even  of  measlcj?, 
not  to  mention  scarlet  fever,  diptheria  and  typhoid  fever,  would 
surprise  many  persons  not  familiar  with  the' facts;  but  it  is  to 
the  floating  classes  and  the  lodging  houses  that  the  question 
relates. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  likely  that  with  private  enterprises  we 
could  have  suitable  lodging  houses  conHtructed  and  operated 
better  than  by  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  Ye^;  ultimately, 
particularly,  if  philanthropy  should  stimulate  business  enter^ 
prise. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  more  likely  that  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  model  lodging  house  question  would  succeed 
in  establishing  lodging  houses  of  the  best  character?  A.  Y''es;  I 
am  inclined  to  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  this  country  private  enterprise 
is  more  likely  to  undertake  the  building  of  such  lodging  houses 
than  in  Europe?  A.  Wlien  the  subject  has  fairly  secured  public 
attention  I  should  think  it  likely  that  private  enterprise  would 
go  further  in  this  country  than  abi-oad. 

Q.  And  the  people  here  are  less  disposed  to  depend  on  the  city? 
A.  Undoubtedly,  we  are  more  enterprising  than  they  in  private 
undertakings,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  are  both  more  enter- 
prising and  more  successful  in  their  public  undertakings;  for 
example,  they  find  it  easy  to  conduct  these  public  lodging-houses 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  pay  expenses,  interest  on  the  investment 
and  to  make  the  whole  lodging  house  department  altogether 
independent  and  self-sustaining  from  the  financial  i>oint  of  view. 
Q.  None  of  the  inmates  of  these  lodging  houses  are  voters?  A. 
No,  sir;  none  of  them  are  voters;  in  Great  Britain  floaters  are 
never  votem;  a  family  domicile,  no  matter  how  humble  qualifies 
a  man  for  the  exercise  of  the  municipal  franchise,  provided  he 
has  not  been  in  recent  receipt  of  aid  out  of  the  funds  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor;  but  the  patrons  of  lodging  houses  in  English 
cities,  unlike  in  New  York,  are  wholly  excluded  from  the  fran- 
chise; there  is  no  way  by  which  their  names  could  be  gotten  on 
the  registration  lists. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  in  the  city  of  New 
Y'ork  to  construct  anTI  maintain  model  lodging  houses  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  should  have  the  right  of  suffrage;  would  not  the 
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result  be  that  tte  people  In  charge  of  those  lodging  houses  would 
be  tempted  to  take  advantage  of  their  position  and  use  it  for 
evil  political  purposes?    A*  I  think  so — yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  places  where  these  i)eople  do  not  have  the  right  to  share 
in  the  government,  it  is  more  easy  for  the  city  to  take  care  of 
them?  A.  Yes,  undoubtedly;  it  is  always  a  less  delicate  ta»k 
for  the  authorities  to  deal  as  they  please  with  the  class  of  people 
who  are  not  voters. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  to  the  committee 
beside®  those  which  you  have  already  made?  A.  I  might  say,  if 
I  were  not  held  down  to  details  of  information,  that  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  facts  that  improved  con«truction,  as  regards 
safety  from  fires  in  Europe,  has  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  m 
the  oo6t  of  maintenance  of  public  fire  departments;  the  money 
thus  saved  can  go  a  very  long  way  in  making  sanitary  and 
0ocial  Improvements  without  entailing  additional  burdens  on  the 
people;  you  were,  I  think,  intending  to  ask  me  a  question  about 
Vienna,  as  to  its  remistrion  of  taxes  on  new  buildings;  the  fact  is 
that,  while  the  peoi)le  of  Vienna  were  engaged  in  very  large  and 
ambitious  reconstructions,  modernizing  and  improving  the  city  in 
every  way,  they  decided  that  it  would  be  advantageous,  in  order 
to  stimulate  private  building  enterprises,  to  offer  to  remit  taxes 
for  a  period  of  years  in  case  of  the  construction  of  new  buildings 
within  certain  specified  districts,  these  buildings  being  required  to 
confonn  to  very  strict  rules  and  regulations  as  to  strength,  safety 
and  sanitation;  it  was  also  agreed  that  old  buildiags,  if  materi- 
allv  reconstructed,  should  also  receive  a  bonus  in  \he  form  of 
remitted  taxes  for  a  tenn  of  years;  an  enormous  amount  of  new 
Imd  improved  construction  was  the  result,  and  Vienna  is  a  trans- 
formed city;  the  motive  was  not  so  much,  apparently,  the 
improved  housing  of  the  poor  as  the  general  improvement  and 
development  of  the  town. 

Q.  Can  TOM  mention  any  other  forms  of  municipal  activity  In 
Vienna  foo*  the  improvement  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not;  the  solicitude  of  the  continental  cities  had 
not  been  amused  in  just  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  social 
reformers  in  England,  from  the  pure  point  of  view  of  an  interest 
In  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes. 

By  Oliairman  Gilder: 
Q.  In  what  respect  did  the  Vienna  scheme  of  encouragement 
through  remittance  of  taxes  work  unfortunately?  A*  According 
to  judgments  that  I  have  heard  passed  in  Vienna  and  which  seeui 
to  me  to  be  sound,  the  system  worked  badly  in  this  sense,  that 
it  made  construction  so  costly  that  rents  in  the  new  and  improved 
buildings  were  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the  poorest  people, 
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and  these  were  compelled  to  go  further  ont  Into  flimsily  buQt 
Buburban  districts  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  operation  of  the  muni- 
cipal  system;  I  have  known  caees  of  i>cor  people  who  tnidged  miles 
to  and  from  their  work  because  they  oould  not  pay  rent  in  these 
expensively  transformed  districts;  I  am  inclined  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  such  hardships  can  hardly  be  considered  a  permanent 
condemnation  of  the  solid  rebuilding  which  resulted  from  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  municipal  authorities;  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  remission  of  municipal  taxes  upon  a  large 
extent  of  new  or  reconstructed  property  only  increased  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  u>pon  the  local  property  which  was  uot  thus 
exempted. 

Q.  Ck)uld  you  explain  in  a  word  the  tax  rate  in  England 
generally,  with  reference  to  these  improvements?  A.  As  to  the 
incidence- of  taxation  or  as  to  the  system  under  which  taxes  are 
levied? 

Q.  No,  as  to  the  increase.    A.  It  is  the  boast  of  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  and  to  some  extent  that  of  Liverpool  and  Gla» 
gow,  that  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  most  pf  their  sani- 
tary reforms  without  any  very  appreciable  increase  in  the  tax 
rate;  during  a  period  of  about  twenty -five  years  most  of  these 
towns  have  come  into  possession  of  very  costly  and  productive 
assets  of  a  solid  and  permanemt  character,  and  they  are  able  to 
make  profits  now  from  their  municipal  gas-works,  their  street 
railway  lines,  their  systems  of  public  markets  and  various  other 
active  business  departments  and  agencies,  so  that  they  are  able 
to  cover  into  the  municipal  treasury,  through  the  operation  of 
these  productive  departments,  a  sum  that  otherwise  must  have 
been  secured  threugh  a  considerable  increase  in  the  burden  of 
local  rating;  there  is  a  very  sharp  difference  in  these  regards 
between  the  experience  of  London  and  that  of  the  large  provin- 
cial towns  which  I  have  named;  the  productive  assets  of  Liver- 
pool, for  example,  are  very  large,  the  municipal  debt  being  small 
in  comparison  with  the  value  of  revenue  earning  assets;  in  Lon- 
don,  from   the  lack   until  recently   of   any    tentraJ    municipal 
authority  which  could  have  managed  productive  services,  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  affairs  exists,  and  the  burden  of  taxation  has 
accordingly  been  more  severely  felt;  in  the  continental  cities, 
as  in  ihe  English  provincial  towns,  there  has  been  a  general 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  keeping  down  the  tax  rate  by  develop- 
ing the  municipality  as  a  money -making  concern;  the  Germans 
have  been  especially  conspicuous  in  making  the  best  financial 
uses  of  municipal  property,  and  the  German  cities  all  earn  as 
larjre  profits  as  tlie  people  will  stand  out  of  their  public  gas- 
works, water  supplies,  markets  and  other  branches  of  productive 
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administration;  they  are  greatly  increasing  the  santtaiy,  eda« 
eational  and  other  nonproductive  seryices,  but  the  tendency  is 
to  eaJl  a  halt  upon  the  further  increase  of  direct  municipal  taxes, 
which  are  isilready  as  great  as  the  people  can  well  endure. 

Q.  In  some  cities  have  these  various  social  reforms  increased 
the  tax  burden?  A.  These  questions  can  not  be  answered  with- 
out many  explanations  and  qualifications;  I  should  say  that  there 
has  been  an  average  rise  in  the  burden  of  taxation  for  local 
objects  if  one  should  include  schools  and  similar  services. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  the  municipality  of  Glasgow  actually 
operated  the  lodging  houses?  A.  The  municipality  of  Glasgow 
has  about  seven  or  eight  big  buildings  arranged  as  model  lodg- 
ing houses  which  it  operates  directly  as  a  department  of  the 
municipal  administration;  and  it  conducts  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  mal^e  them  a  productive  property;  there  are  probably  70 
or  80  lodging  houses  in  Glasgow,  but  the  six  or  eight  munici- 
pal establishments  are  much  larger  than  the  average,  and  the 
municipality  probably  operates  one-third  of  the  totfitl  capacity. 

Q.  Are  the  private  lodging  houses  operated  under  permits? 
A.  They  are  licensed  and  under  constant  inspection  by  men  who 
are  a  part  of  the  health  administration;  they  also  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  police  department;  >t  is  a  significant  thing 
that  whereas  a  few  years  ago  four  or  five  common  lodging  house 
inspectors  were  constantly  employed,  Glasgow  is  now  able  to 
ffet  along  with  one,  and  the  meanest  and  worst  of  these  houses 
has  given  up  the  business;  the  whele  number  has  been  reduced 
from  perliaps  two  hundred  or  more  to  about  seventy-five,  and  a 
better  and  more  responsible  class  of  lodging-house  keepers  has 
come  in;  if  any  such  a  condition  as  exists  in  Glasgow  to-day  had 
existed  when  the  municipality  went  int/»  the  business,  there 
would  never  have  been  any  thought  of  the  municipal  experiment; 
if  Glasgow  should,  therefore,  begin  at  the  beginning  with  no 
municipal  lodging  house  property  on  its  hands  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  go  into  that  business  now,  because  a  condition  of  things 
has  been  produced  which  would  obviate  the  necessity;  I  am 
very  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  condition  has  been 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  municipality,  which  has  set  in 
motion  certain  forces  that  have  accomplished  remarkable  resulta 

By  Mr.  Foster : 
Q.  You  observed  that  improvement  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  has  lessened  the  cost  of  the  fire  department;  have  you 
any  statistics  on  that  subject?  A.  I  have  had  occasion  recently 
to  make  comparisons,  but  will  not  venture  to  quote  statistics 
from  memory;  I  will  say  that  i^  London,  with  a  much  larger 
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York,  they  maintain  the  fire  department  for  only  a  fraction  of 
the  expense  of  the  New  York  department. 

Q.  Have  yon  examined  the  atatisiles  of  different  cities  in  tiie 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  lodging  houses?  A.  'Not  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  valuable  to  this  eommlttee  any  coa- 
clusion  I  might  be  able  to  express. 

By  Mr.  Moses: 

Q.  How  high  are  the  houses  on  the  other  side?  'A-  The  tene^ 
ment-house  system  is  found  in  the  Scotch  cities,  where  the  whole 
population  like  that  of  New  York,  is  quartered  in  the  apart- 
ments of  comparatively  high  buildings;  the  English  cities,  Liver* 
pfbol,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  London  itself,  are  almost 
wholly  built  of  the  two-story  or  three-story  houses  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind;  these  two-story  houses,  when  badly  crowded,  make 
the  worst  sort  of  slums;  in  continental  cities  like  Paris  and 
Berlin,  almogt  the  total  population  is  hoysed  in  tenement  build- 
ings of  from  four  to  six  stories,  the  same  thing  being  true  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  —  a  condition  that  we  can  the  better 
ccHnprehend  from  our  knowledge  of  flat  building  tendencies  in 
Kew  York;  the  London  population  is  housed  more  after  the  plan 
of  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  Manchester!  Birmingham  and  the  representative  provincial 
cities  of  England* 

A.  0.  Bemheim,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  followsi 
By  Mr,  Foster: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  and  where  do  yon  reside?  A.  I 
reside  in  New  York,  No.  12  East  Sixty-fifth  street 

Q,  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  I  am  a  lecturer  in  Oolumbia 
Oollege  on  municipal  history,  and  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Marquand,  Skehan  &  Co. 

Q.  When  did  you.  graduate  from  there?    A.  The  class  of  '83, 

Q.  And  what  has  been  the  special  Kne  of  yoiur  studies?  A.  T 
have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  questions  of  municipal 
interest 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  testimony  of  Professor  Oould  and  Dr, 
Shaw?    A.  Yes.  sir;  I  listened  to  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  recommendations  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  lines  of  that  testimony?  A.  Well,  I  have  had  a 
little  practical  experience  with  tenements  and  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  this  sunmier  making  observations  in  London  and 
other  English  cities  concerning  dwellings  there;  my  experience 
in  New  York  with  model  dwellings  has  been  as  secretary  and 
i^reasurer  of  some  model  tenements  in  Cherry  street;  we  con- 
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Btrncted  some  model  tenements  there  about  10  years  ago,  tating 
in  every  modem  improvement  and  managed  to  give  good  apart- 
ments at  reasonable  rates;  we  have  open  courts,  no  inner  courts, 
no  light  shafts,  and  we  put  in  baths  and  have  arranged  for  a 
kindergarten;  the  roof,  which  is  of  brick,  is  used  in  summer  as 
a  sor^  of  roof  garden ;  it  has  occurred  to  me,  from  our  experience 
in  these  model  tenements,  and  our  efforts  to  make  them  pay, 
that  you  could  encourage  the  construction  of  model  tenement** 
by  private  capital  by  one  or  two  legislative  acts;  I  have  in  mind 
particularly  the  things  that  we  suffer  fixwn  in  our  model  tene- 
ments; one  is  the  matter  of  the  Croton  water  tax,  whieh  is 
getting  heavier  and  heavier  every  year;  it  has  become  quite  heavy 
with  us  now,  because  since  the  meters  were  put  in  our  houses 
the  Oroton  water  is  charged  for  according  to  the  quantity  con- 
siimed;  that  is  not  the  case  in  private  dwellings  in  New  York; 
there  it  is  only  a  fixed  charge,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house* 

Q.  What  change  in  the  law  would  you  recommend?  A.  I 
should  think,  in  tliat  respect,  that,  if  possible,  the  charge  for 
Croton  water  in  tenements  should  not  be  any  more  than  in 
private  dwellings. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  putting  the  meters  in  private  dwel- 
lings?   A.  No,  sir;  I  should  not  recommend  any  meters  at  all. 

Q.  You  would  recommend  that  the  city  should  furnish  free 
water?  A,  No,  sir;  to  make  a  fixed  charge,  and  to  make  a  small 
charge. 

Q.  Tlie  reason  of  that  change,  of  putting  in  meters,  was  because 
it  was  found  that  water  was  wasted?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  praictical  lorn  to  the  city  If 
they  were  to  make  a  change  of  that  kind  in  the  water  rate?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  given  there  if  anywhere. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  city  furnishing  free  lights  to 
the  tenants?    A.  I  think  that  is  an  entirely  different  question. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  the  city,  to  begin  with,  does  furnish 
water,  and  It  does  not  furnish  light,  and  I  think  it  should  encour- 
age the  use  of  water  in  tenements  and  nc4:  discourage  it,  and  the 
laws  as  they  exist  certainly  do  discourage  the  putting  of  baths  in 
tenements. 

Q.  Isn't  this  the  distinction  between  a  law  that  is  made  as  a 
regulation  or  rule  of  conduct  for  citizens,  and  a  law  made  for  the 
charge  for  the  use  of  property  used  by  the  city  —  is  there  any 
other  reason  why  it  should  have  any  other  consideration  than 
that  of  economy?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so:  I  think  particularly  so 
in  regard  to  water;  it  seems  to  me  entirely  unjust  and  certainly 
unwise  to  make  a  charge  for  water  so  great  as  to  discourage  the 
owners  of  tenement-houses  from  putting  in  baths  and  furnishing 
abundant  water  to  their  tetRfnfs. 
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^  Q.  Yoa  think  the  ¥^ter  charge  Is  exoessfve?  Al  Yes,  I  do. 
Indeed. 

Q,  You  think  that  if  the  city  oonld  famish  water  all  through 
the  city  to  everybody  at  less  rates  than  now  it  would  be  used  by 
the  majority  in  tenement-houses?  A«  I  am  not  entering  into  any 
general  vticlsm  of  the  city  administration  in  reference  to  water; 
I  want  to  emphasize  this;  that  water  should  not  be  charged  for 
according  to  the  amount  consumed  in  tenements,  so  long  as  there 
is  no  such  charge  in  private  dwellings,  and  there  should  not  be 
any  charge  in  private  dwellings;  I  think  they  should  make  a 
charge  for  it  according  to  the  frontage  of  the  house^  and  charge 
for  it  in  factories  and  workshops  the  same  as  now. 

Q.  The  result  would  be  undoubtedly  be  that  that  change  would 
lead  to  a  large  waste  of  water?  A.  Hie  only  aswer  I  can  give  ^o 
that  is,  that  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  great  waste  of  water 
in  private  residences  at  the  present  time,  and  I  don't  know  why 
the  people  who  live  in  tenements  should  be  suspected  of  wasting 
water  any  more  than  the  people  who  live  in  private  dwellings. 

Q.  When  was  tliat  change  made?  A.  In  our  own  houses  we 
have  had  the  meter  for  the  last  four  of  five  years,  I  think. 

Q.  Any  other  recommendations?  A.  The  only  other  recom- 
mendation  I  should  make — and  I  make  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
diffidence  —  it  seems  quite  evident  that  the  municipality  should 
not  enter  into  the  work  of  building  dwellings,  and  ^  et  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  encouragement  could  be  given  and  might  prop- 
erly be  given  in  something  like  this  way:  It  was  suggested,  I 
think,  in  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Shaw  that  certain  con<!es- 
i^ons  were  made  in  the  tax  rate  in  Vienna;  I  have  in  mind  par* 
ticularly  the  improvements  we  made  in  Cherry  street;  the  law 
required  that  we  should  only  build  on  80  per  cent,  of  our  lot;  we 
preferred  to  build  on  only  60  per  cent.;  I  think  that  if  it  is  pos- 
sible in  some  way  for  th^  city  authorities  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  facts  that  we  are  dedicating  practically  a  part  of  our 
light,  etc.,  to  public  puq^oses,  by  a  reduction  of  the  assessment  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be 
directly  an  encouragement  to  build  good  tenements. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  to  the  extension  of  sudi  a  proposition 
further,  or  the  converse  of  that  proposition — \\m^  taxing  of  unim- 
proved property  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  improved  property, 
the  taxing  of  empty  lod^s  at  a  higher  rate  than  on  improved  lots? 
A.  That  is  not  exactly  the  converse;  I  have  in  mind  the  encourage- 
ment by  the  city  to  people  willing  to  build  improved  model  dwel- 
lings without  violating  that  fundamental  principle  that  the  city 
should  not  build  gucli  houses,  and  anything  that  the  city  can  do 
to  accomplish  that  purpose  would  be  productive  of  good;  it  does 
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not  violate  any  Idea  or  violate  any  code,  but  It  simply  oays  to  the 
owners  of  property  that  if  they  are  willing  to  dedicate  a  portioa 
of  that  property  to  the  public  good  the  ci+y  will  show  its  appre- 
ciation by  reducing  their  aBsessment 

Q,  Would  you  confine  that  to  the  more  densely  x)opnIated  por- 
tion of  the  city?  A.  I  should;  I  should  rather  confine  it  to  what 
would  be  called  tenements  strictly,  houses  that  accommodate 
a  great  many  families. 

Q.  In  any  part  of  the  city?  A.  TV)  tenements  in  any  part  of 
the  city. 

Q,  What  did  you  say  of  that  other  scheme  of  taxing  unimproved 
property,  vacant  lots  at  higher  rates  than  improved  lots?    A* 
That  is  a  pretty  large  economic  question,  and  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  that 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  bar?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  given  enough  study  to  that  suggech 
tion  of  yours  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  constitutional  op 
not?  A.  I  should  not  like  to  pass  on  that;  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Then  you  would  discourage  by  taxation  the  building  of 
houses,  the  construction  of  which  is  not  forbid  by  law?  A*  I 
sliould  encourage  the  construction  of  houses  of  a  higher  stand- 
ard than  I  should  require  by  legislation. 

Q.  That  is  the  Viennese  method?  A.  I  don't  know;  it  resulted 
from  a  little  experience  we  had;  we  built  some  model  houses  in 
Cherry  street,  perhaps  no  better  than  others,  but  we  selected 
that  locality,  and  all  that  we  could  make  them  pay  was  4  per 
cent  on  our  investment;  we  had  great  trooible  to  get  4  per 
cent — we  didn't  get  more  than  3  per  cent,  and  I  commenced 
to  look  into  our  bills  and  found  a  large  charge  for  Croton  water 
and  a  large  charge  for  taxation,  that  it  was  assessed  just  as  high 
as  if  we  had  built  on  the  80  per  cent;  if  the  city  could  encourage 
the  building  of  such  houses  I  think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good. 

Q.  I>o  you  think  your  houses  bring  higher  rent  than  the  unim- 
proved houses  that  occupy  the  whole  80  per  cent  of  the  light? 
A.  No,  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  Is  the  rent  for  the  same  apartments  higher?  A,  No,  sir; 
I  think  not;  at  the  time  we  fixed  the  rent  we  investigated  the 
charges  of  the  neighboring  houses  and  based  our  charges  on 
those. 

Q.  Have  you  exercised  any  supervision  about  the  inmates? 
A.  We  try  to  supervise,  but  we  really  take  the  inmates  in  the 
order  of  application. 

T,  49 
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Q.  You  do  not  require  character  or  reference?  A.Te8,  sir,  we 
do;  but  we  do  not  get  a  higher  order  of  tenants  than  the  neigh- 
boring property  owners. 

Q.  Are  there  any  restrictions  in  your  tenements  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  others?  A.  No,  sir;  we  even  have  the  Ivindergarten 
in  our  house,  which  is  open  to  the  tenants  of  the  neighboring 
houses. 

Q.  You  could  obtain  a  better  rent,  couldn't  you?    A.  No,  rir. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to?  A.  We  don't  give  them 
larger  rooms,  we  simply  give  them  more  sanitary  rooms. 

Q.  You  think  they  don't  appreciate  that?    A.  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  You  give  them  more  ventilation  and  better  air?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  more  sunlight?    A,  Yes,  rfr, 

Q.  And  you  don't  think  they  are  willing  to  pay  more  rent  for 
it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  are  able  to;  we  are  at  the 
disadvantage  of  having  a  smaller  house,  per  city  lot,  and  a 
smaller  groBs  income  than  most  property  owners. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  experience  of  people  who 
own  moot  of  these  modern  tenements?  A.  That  I  can't  say; 
I  don't  think  many  have  l>e('n  encouraged;  I  think  the 
houses  in  Seventy-«econd  street  do  pay  better  than  ours,  but 
I  think  their  neighborhood  is  better;  we  selected  Cherry  street 
to  demonstrate  that  if  success  could  be  achieved  thero  it  enn  be 
achieved  anywhere;  if  we  could  get  1  per  cent,  more  I  think 
it  would  encourage  more  capital  into  such  enton>rise8,  but  the 
fact  that  we  can  get  but  little  more  than  3  per  cent,  discourages 
capital. 

Q.  And  you  know  of  no  reason  for  that  except  you  think  the 
claBS  of  people  who  live  down  there  do  not  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  pure  air?  A.  Not  pufficiently  to  pay,  and  perhaps 
they  may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  pay  more;  I  think  they  are 
appreciative,  but  they  are  very  poor  people,  and  if  we  were  to 
endeavor  to  increase  rents  I  suppose  they  could  not  afford  to  pay 
more. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  You  have  just  been  abroad  and  visited  some  of  these  public 
municipal  baths?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1  had  an  interesting  experience 
in  London  investigating  those  baths,  and  I  can  only  repeat  what 
Dr.  Shaw  has  said;  I  watched  the  operation  of  baths  and  laun- 
dries in  England  and  was  greatly  impressed  with  their  power 
for  good;  where  they  have  added  lavatories  they  were  self- 
Bupx)orting,  aud  the  baths  are  gradually  becoming  so,  and  the 
authorities  in  London  expressed  the  hope  that  these  instirn- 
tioDB  would  veiy  soon  be  not  only  self-supporting,  but  would  pay 
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a  good  intereist  on  the  Investment;  the  municipal  lodging  house 
in  London  is  the  most  remarkable  one  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  Our  law  does  not  require  us  to  go  into  the  question  of 
lodging  houses,  but  it  has  a  bearing  upon  it;  have  you  anything 
to  say  as  to  the  small  parks  resulting  from  examining  them 
abroad?  A.  I  think  they  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  of 
great  value  to  the  city:  I  think  our  law  has  been  of  great 
benefit  —  I  think  the  opening  of  the  square  at  five  poinb*  has 
been  of  great  benefit  in  that  locality. 

Q.  I  understand  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  encourage  the 
building  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  authorities?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
think  that  would  be  so.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  owners  of  tene- 
ment-houses pay  for  Oroton  water  the  same  as  private  houses  do^ 
or  whethe^  they  ehould  pay  for  it  as  they  do  now?  A.  Perhaps 
that  would  be  another  way  to  encom-age  the  building  of  good 
houses;  I  had  in  mind  the  changing  of  the  charge  for  Oroton 
water  altogether,  but  I  think  the  details  can  be  worked  out  to 
produce  better  results  than  I  have  indicated;  it  did  seem  to  me 
of  importance  to  encourage  the  building  of  model  tenements  in 
those  two  ways,  tiiough  the  result  might  not  be  satisfactory. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference?  A.  It  would  be  quite  a 
difference;  in  our  experience  It  would  be  perhaps  1  per  cent., 
and  that  in  the  case  of  a  capitalist  would  be  quite  enough  to 
make  him  undertake  the  enterprise;  I  understand  from  the 
official  authorities  that  the  revenue  derived  from  Oroton  water 
from  tenements  is  not  very  large. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  Monday,  November  19, 
at  1.30  o'clock. 


New  York,  November  19,  1894. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 
Present :    Chairman  Gilder  and  Messrs.  Foster,  Moses,  Schuch- 
man  and  Edson. 

H,  M.  Leverich,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Foster  : 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  this  committee?    A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  How   long  have  you  been   in   its  employ?    A.  Since  last 
June. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?    A.  Inspector. 

Q.  Inspector  of  what?    A.  Tenement-houses. 

Q.  How  many   tenement-houses   have   you   examined  in  thi« 
city?    A.  I  suppose  between  six  and  eight  hundred. 
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Q.  Haye  yoti  examined  the  tenement-haiiae  No.  S4S  and  S45 

East  Eleventh  street    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Who  was  reported  to  you  as  being  the  owner  of  that  tene- 
ment-house?   A.  Edward  Baiter,  I  believe. 

Q.  Between  what  blocks  ia  that  building?  AL  I  think  it  b 
near  First  avenue. 

Q.  How  high  is  it?    A.  Five  stories. 

Q.  Brick?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  stores  in  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  describe  the  condition  of  that  building  at  the  time 
when  you  last  inspected  it,  and  state  the  date  of  the  inspection  — 
the  date  was  when?  A.  I  can't  remember  the  date;  about  two 
weeks  ago. 

Q.  Within  the  last  three  weeks?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  was  also 
there  Saturday. 

Q.  Please  describe  the  condition  of  that  building.  A.  The 
halls  were  very  dirty;  the  store,  main  halls  and  apartments  were 
comparatively  clean;  the  store  floors  of  the  premises  were  veiy 
dirty. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  store  is  kept  there?  A.  A  grocery  store, 
fish  store  and  a  bakery. 

Q.  By  dirt  do  you  mean  a  sm^ll?  A.  Not  so  much  that  it 
smelt  as  the  dust  and  accumulations  of  dirt  on  the  floors  in  the 
grocery  store  and  flsh  store;  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Describe  it  further.  A.  I  also  more  particularly  examined 
the  cellar. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  cellar?  A.  The  condition 
of  the  cellar  is  very  fllthy,  especially  the  closets. 

Q.  You  mean  the  water-closets?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  sink. 

Q.  A  bad  smell?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  smell  permeate  the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  permeate  the  grocery  and  the  flsh  store?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  Impregnates  the  articles  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
goes  riffht  up  through  the  hall. 

Q.  What  is  the  cellar  used  for?  A.  Wood-bins  and  wate^ 
closets,  and  there  is  a  sink  there  —  an  iron  sink. 

Q.  Could  people  sleep  in  that  cellar?    A.  No,  siR 

Q.  Could  people  sleep  on  the  next  floor?    A.  I  think  not 

Q.  What  else  did  you  flnd  in  that  house?  A.  T  found  fk^ 
closets  in  a  very  fllthy  condition,  and  also  the  floors  of  the 
closets. 

Q.  How  many  closets  are  there  in  the  house?  A.  T  think  five 
altogether;  three  were  open. 

Q.  Where  are  they  situated?  A.  Tn  the  cellar;  three  wem 
open  and  two  were  shut,  and  the  housekeeper  told  me  they  were^ 
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kept  locked  because  the  tenants  stole  tlie  lead  pipe  and  they  had 
to  keep  them  locked;  the  fish  dealer  used  the  sink  in  the  cellar 
to  wash  his  fish  in  and  it  was  stopped  up  and  flowing  all  over  the 
cellar  floor  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  With  what?    A-  Water. 

Q.  Did  the  water  smell?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  baSer  has  to 
come  up  from  his  cellar,  345,  croes  into  the  next  hall  and  go  into 
the  cellaa-  oi  343  {o  get  his  water  for  baking  his  bread. 

Q.  And  carries  that  water  through  that  filthy  cellar?  A.  \es, 
sir;  and  I  was  told  that  it  was  also  used  as  urinal  by  the  tenants. 

Q.  The  sink  in  which  the  fish  is  washed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter?  A.  Well,  I  inspected  the  bake>- 
shc^  the  cellar  of  345,  and  found  that  in  a  very  filthy  and  dirty 
condition;  I  also  saw  two  men  asleep  in  the  bread  troughs  the 
day  I  was  ihen\ 

Q.  When  was  that?  A,  That  was  about  two  weeks  ago,  when 
I  made  the  first  inspection. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day?    A.  About  1  o'clock. 

Q.  What  nationality  were  thoee  men?  A.  I  think  they  wexe 
Italians. 

Q.  The  bread  troughs  were  used  that  same  day  for  making 
bread,  you  were  informed?  A.  There  wa«  bread  on  some,  of 
them. 

Q.  They  were  sleeping  on  the  dough?  A.  No,  sir;  on  flie 
troughs. 

Q.  And  those  troughs  were  used  the  same  day  by  the  baker  to 
make  his  bread?    A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Were  there  evidences  that  they  had  been?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  What  else  did  you  find  there?  A.  That  Is  about  all  thp-t  I 
saw. 

Q.  How  many  people  did  you  find  living  in  that  house?  A.  I 
can't  remember  now  without  looking  up  the  report 

Q.  What  class  of  people  were  they?    A.  Italians. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  urinal  except  the  sink  for  the  tenants  to 
nse  there?  A.  I  didn't  see  any  except  the  cdosets;  che  water- 
closets. 

Q.  Did  you  go  upstairs?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  smell  of  the  cellar  pervading  the  house 
throughout?    A.  Ye®,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  stable  in  that  yard?    A.  No, 

Q.  Was  that  breed  and  fish  sold  to  the  i>eople  in  the  vlciniiyi 
or  sent  out  all  llhrough  the  dty?  A.  They  were  buying  It  in 
front  of  the  building  when  I  went  in  there. 
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Q.  People  were  comfng  and  buying  It  there?    K.  Tes,  afe 

Q.  Were  they  sending  it  out  in  carta?    A*  No,  bIp. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  tor  the  people  in  the  neighborhood?    !£• 

Yes/  sir. 

Edward  Hafter,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  No.  216  East  Nineteenth  street 

Q.  Do  you  own  Nos.  343  and  345  East  Eleventh  street?  A« 
ITes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  other  tenement-houses  in  this  city?  A- 1 
do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  tenement-houses  do  you  own  here?  A.  I  own 
Nos.  1695,  1697,  1699  and  1701  Third  avenue. 

Q.  ^Vhat  other  tenement-houses?    A.  No.  806  Second  ayenue. 

Q  What  others?    A.  No.  2262  Second  avenue. 

Q.  Any  more?    A.  Do  you  call  a  flat-house  a  ten«nent-house? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No.  774  Amsterdam  avenue;. 

Q.  Any  more?      A.  That  is  all. 

By  Chariman  Gilder: 
Q.  How  many  houses  is  that  altogether  you  own?    A«  Eight 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  Nos.  343  and  345  East  Eleventh  street? 
A.  I  built  it  in  1872. 

Q.  What  did  it  cost  you,  the  ground  and  the  building,  to  put 
up  that  tenement-house?    A.  It  cost  about  157,000  or  |58,000. 

Q.  Part  of  that  was  mortgage?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  was  mortgage?  A.  Fifteen  thousand 
dollars  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  interest  did  you  pay  on  that  mortgage?  A.  Seven 
per  cent.  then. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  seven  per  cent  still?    A.  I  do  not  now. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  now?    A.  Five  per  cent. 

Q.  Is  that  in  one  or  two  mortgages?    A.  One. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  derive  from  that  property  now?  A 
Well,  I  receive  about  |200  dollars  a  month  in  that  neighborhood; 
that  is  all  I  receive  every  month. 

Q.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  expenses  of  maintaining  it?  A.  I  never  kept 
an  account  of  the  expenses;  I  always  paid  the  mechanic  just  as 
he  brought  the  bills  in. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  janitor  there?    A.  Yes;  a  housekeeper. 

Q,  Who  is  the  honseke(*|>er  —  this  baker?  A,  No,  she  is  a 
Mrs.  Baddowitz;  her  husband  is  there  also. 
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Q.  What  Is  his  occupation?  A.  He  used  to  be  a  waiter;  I 
believe  he  is  not  working  at  his  business  now. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  last  witness?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  any  part  of  his  testimony  untrue?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  part?    A-  I  haven't  any  fish  store  in  my  place.     . 

Q.  Sure  about  that?    A.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  two  stores  there?    A.  Three  stores. 

Q.  On  what  floors,  the  ground  floor?  A.  Tlie  ground  floor;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  those  stores?  A.  One  is  a  butcher  shop  and  the 
other  a  grocery  and  the  other  a  baker  shop. 

Q.  Don't  they  sell  fish  in  that  butcher  shop?  A.  Oh,  no;  the 
butcher  don't  sell  any  fish  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Who  sells  this  fish  on  the  sidewalk?  A.  I  don't  know;  he 
is  some  man  connected  with  the  grocery. 

Q.  Then  fish  If^  sold  upon  those  premises?  A.  It  is  sold  out- 
side on  the  sidewalk. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  statement  in  Mr.  Leverich's  testimony 
which  you  wish  to  contradict?  A.  As  far  as  the  smell  going 
up  through  the  house,  I  think  that  is  net  so. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  there  A.  I  have  been  there  about 
once  a  week  or  so- 

Q.  Do  wish  to  contradict  any  other  part  of  his  testimony, 
except  that  the  smell  goes  through  the  house?  A.  No  smell  goes 
through  the  house  that  I  know  of  there;  of  course,  as  far  as  the 
water-closet  down  stairs  is  concerned,  the  most  of  these  people 
are  Italians,  and  it  is  hard  to  make  them  keep  their  places  clean; 
and  as  far  as  the  man  sleeping  on  his  dough  troughs,  I  can't  con- 
trol that  at  all. 

Q,  When  did  you  last  inspect  that  cellar?  A-  I  went  in  there 
about  a  week  ago. 

Q.  Was  his  description  correct  of  the  cellar  of  this  house? 
A  I  have  been  in  there  this  morning;  the  cellar  was  clear  where 
I  have  the  closet;  all  washed  and  clean  when  I  went  in  there. 

Q.  A  pure  and  sweet  smelling  cellar?  A.  I  couldn't  say  that 
it  was  sweet  smelling,  but  it  was  clean. 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  sleep  there  yourself  as  those  men  do? 
A.  In  the  bakers  shop? 

Q.  In  the  cellar  in  the  bakers  shop?  A.  Oh,  no;  I  wouldn't 
sleep  in  any  cellar. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fit  place  to  oarry  water  through 
which  is  used  for  the  making  of  bread  and  the  washing  of  fish? 
A.  That  man  don't  pay  me  any  rent  at  all. 

Q.  Isn't  he  connected  with  the  grocery?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  gets  the  right  to  do  that  from  the  grocer?  A.  I  gne^s 
so;  I  wanted  to  put  him  away  from  there  and  he  seemed  to  come 
back;  I  ordered  him  away  a  few  times. 
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Q.  Ton  rfmply  told  hfin  to  go?    A.  I  coaldn't  do  anything  elie. 

Q.  You  never  tried  to  turn  the  baker  OTit?  A,  No,  he  don^t  pay 
me  any  rent;  he  is  only  a  sub-tenant  there. 

Q.  Whem  were  yon  la«t  notified  by  tiie  board  of  health  to 
fnproye  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  house?  A.  I  think  about 
ten  days  ago. 

Q.  What  complaints  were  made?  A.  Just  about  the  cellar 
wanting  to  be  wiiitewashed  and  wanting  it  refreshed. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  was  going  to  concrete  the  cellar 
and  I  thought  I  would  wait  and  clean  the  cellar  all  through. 

Q.  You  have  done  nothing?  A.  I  have  done  nothing  up  to  now. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further  explanation  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  house?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  How  many  people  live  in  that  house?  A.  I  couldn't  tdl 
you  that. 

By  the  Chairman. 
Q.  Oan  you  come  anywhere  near  it?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  families  are  there?    A.  I  should 
think  there  would  be  about  15  or  16  families  in  the  two  houses. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  When  did  the  last  death  occur  in  that  house?  A.  I  coUdnt 
tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  have  the  immediate  charge  of  that  property  yourself, 
although  you  do  not  collect  the  rent;  there  is  no  one  elseautho^ 
ized  to  make  repairs  for  you  on  that  property?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  proiKme  to  leave  it  in  the  same  condition?  A.  I  do 
not;  I  gave  orders  to  clean  it;  I  guess  they  are  working  at  it  now. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  How  are  your  other  houses — in  better  condition?    A.  My 
other  houses,  I  guess,  are  all  right 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  the  board  of  health 
about  you  other  houses?    A.  Yes,  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  Have  you  complied  with  them  all?  A.  I  had  too,  and  I 
have  complied  with  this  order  too;  but  you  can't  do  everything  in 
a  day;  you  have  to  get  mechanics,  and  they  may  be  employed 
somewhere  else  at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  allow  that  baker  to  use  that  sink  for  the 
purpose  that  it  has  been  used,  for  the  purpoee  of  washing  human 
food,  after  what  you  have  heard  to-day?  A.  No;  I  t<dd  the  baker 
ib  put  in  a  sink  there  and  I  would  allow  him  for  it,  a  week  or  two 
ago,  and  he  said  he  would. 
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La  no  logger  to  be  used  for  washing  food?  A.  Yes — ^you  mea» 
the  sink  in  the  other  cellar? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  don't  know  what  they  go  down  there  to  wash  any- 
thing for,  except  what  it  was  intended  for. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  take  any  steps  to  prevent  their  using  l\ 
for  a  urinal?    A.  I  can't  take  any  steps — what  steps  can  I  take. 

Q.  By  exercising  supenrision  over  that  house  j'ou  can  prevent 
its  being  used  for  that  purpose.  A.  That  sink  has  got  to  be  there 
for  the  urinal. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  could  not  employ  a  competent 
housekeeper  who  would  see  that  that  sink  was  not  used  for  that 
purpose?    A.  I  would  have  to  leave  her  down  there  all  day  long. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  leave  it  just  as  it  is  now,  unless  you  are 
indicted,  without  taking  any  steps  to  prevent  it?  A.  If  I  can 
prevent  it  I  will,  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can  prevent  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  cellar  is  usetl  as  a  sleeping  place 
for  loafers  and  others,  the  cellar  of  one  of  your  houses,  No.  343? 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  door  of  that  cellar  was  left  unlocked 
at  night  so  that  the  cellar  can  be  used  by  people  from  the  street? 
A.  I  couldn't  keep  that  door  locked. 

Q.  Why  not?    A.  Because  they  break  the  lock  and  break  it  In. 

Q.  Who  does?    A.  The  tenants. 

Q.  You  think  you  are  incompetent  to  prevent  the  unlocking  of 
the  cellar  door?    A.  Yes,  I  think  I  am. 

Q.  You  are  unable  to  employ  any  one  as  a  housekeeper  who 
will  see  that  that  cellar  door  is  locked  at  night?  A.  It  is  a  very 
hard  matter  to  take  charge  of  all  the  tenants  in  the  house. 

Q.  Have  you  been  informed  that  that  cellar  is  used  as  a  sleep- 
ing place  for  tramps  at  night?    A.  No,  I  have  not 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  people  come  in  from  the  street 
and  sleep  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hasn't  your  housekeeper  told  you  that?  A.  Not  inside  of 
a  year. 

Q.  Mr.  Leverich  has  just  told  me  that  your  housekeeper  told 
him  that    A.  She  might  have,  but  she  never  told  me  that 

Q.  What  is  your  regular  business?    A.  A  grocer. 

Q.  Where  is  your  grocery  shop?  A.  I  have  got  a  dozen  of 
them. 

Q.  In  any  house  that  you  own  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  houses?  A.  I  own  that  Eleventh  street  corner;  I 
have  got  a  grocery  store  there. 

Q.  That  grocery  store  in  343  and  345  East  Eleventh  street? 
A.  It  is  in  the  corner  house. 
T.  60 
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Q.  What  is  the  number  of  that?    A.  No.  34S. 

Q-  It  is  one  of  these  houses  we  have  been  describing?  A.  Tei^ 
sir. 

Q.  What  food  do  you  sell  from  there,  fresh  food  as  well  as 
canned  food?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  sell  food  that  is  exposed  to  the  air?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  groceries  coming  from  a  house  in  that 
condition  are  fit  for  human  food?  A«  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cellar  under  the  corner  store. 

Q.  The  smells  from  the  cellar  do  not  affect  your  grocery?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  They  only  affect  the  other  part  of  the  house?  A.  I  don't 
think  they  affect  any  part  of  the  house. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  this  fish  man  was  right  in  front  of  the 
grocery?  A.  He  comes  there  once  or  twice  a  week,  I  tliink  on 
Fridays;  I  3on't  rent  no  store  to  a  fish  man. 

Q.  Do  you  let  out  yoiir  store  to  some  one,  or  do  you  keep  it 
yourself?    A*  I  let  it  out 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  share  in  the  profits  of  these  groceries  that 
you  have,  op  do  you  simply  rent  these  j;Toceries?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  a  grocery  store  of  my  own ;  I  only  let  this  store  to  another 
man  in  that  business;  he  keeps  a  small  grocery  store. 

Q.  Are  any  of  your  grocery  stores  or  houses  in  as  bad  condi- 
tion as  this  one  ?    A.  I  don't  know  wiiether  they  are  or  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  grocery  store  in  which  the  cellar  door  is  left 
open  at  night  so  the  tramps  can  get  in  ?  A.  I  never  looked 
after  this  house;  it  don't  belong  to  me  to  look  after  it 

Q.  In  any  of  your  houses  ?  A.  I  don't  go  aiTOund  to  see 
whether  the  doors  are  open  or  closed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  does  no  harm  to  food  in  a  grocery  store 
that  is  sold  for  men  and  women  to  eat  to  have  the  collar  in  a 
filthy  and  stinking  condition  ?  A.  I  have  got  no  such  cellar 
under  any  grocery  store  that  I  have. 

Q.  Simply  that  one  you  let;  343  and  345  East  Eleventh  street  ? 
A.  That  I  can't  control  there,  you  know;  that  store  don't  belong 
to  me. 

T.  F.  Murray,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?  A.  Inspector  for  the  Tenement- 
House  Commission. 

Q.  Hew  long  have  you  been  employed  in  that  capacity  ?  A- 
Since  last  June. 

Q.  About  how  many  houses  have  you  inspected?  A.  At 
least  300  or  400. 
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Q.  Have  yon  inspected  No.  220  Thompson  street  ?    A.  Yes,  sir» 

Q.  How  recently  ?    A.  Inside  of  a  week. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  report  on  that  to  the  secretary  of  thia 
oommittee,  Mr.  Marshall  ?    A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Foster. —  Mr.  Marshall,  will  you  kindly  read  that  report 

The  clerk  then  read  the  inspector's  report,  as  follows: 

"220  Thompson  street— Halls  filthy  and  foiU;  closets  filthy 
and  out  of  order;  basement  dirty;  no  fire  escape.'' 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  report  read  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  statements  in  that  report  true?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  house  which  you  were  informed  was  in  charge 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  McCk>tter  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  also  examine  another  piece  of  property  on  Thomp- 
son street  in  charge  of  the  same  gentleman  ?    A.  Ycs^  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  that?    A.  No.  208, 1  think. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  on  that  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Foster. —  Will  you  kindly  read  that  report^  Mr.  Marshall. 

The  secretary  then  read  said  inspector's  rei)ort,  as  follows: 

"208  Thompson  street. —  In  a  frightful  condition  through- 
out; basement  occupied  as  junk  store  and  is  in  very 
filthy  condition;  first  fioor  littered  with  dirt  and  rubbish 
urinal  on  this  floor  stopped  up  and  the  overflow  runtj 
over  the  floor;  it  is  need  chiefly  by  liquor  store  on 
Bleecker  street;  which  has  a  passageway  leading  directly 
to  it;  only  one  closet  house  use  of  all  its  tenants, 
and  it  ia  useless;  it  is  a  bell  pull,  and  the  pipes  aiv 
broken,  so  that  when  the  water  enters  the  bowl  it  descends  to 
the  first  floor,  and  the  nuisance  remains  on  the  floor  underneath; 
the  cellar,  they  say,  is  not  used,  but  it  is  in  a  most  fllthy  state; 
needs  inunediate  attention." 

Q.  Are  those  reports  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  said  "junk  shop''  what  did  you  mean  —  what 
did  they  sell  in  the  junk  shop  ?  A.  Old  bottles  and  rags,  and  ail 
such  other  property,  except  I  didn't  see  any  paper;  all  such  other 
property  as  is  generally  sold  in  junk  shops. 

Q.  What  class  of  tenants  were  in  that  house  ?    A.  Italians. 

Q.  Was  there  a  smell  through  that  house  ?    A.  Yes;  entirely. 

Q.  When  you  aay  "  filth "  do  you  mean  human  excrement  ? 
A.  In  part;  yes. 

Q.  Throughout  the  lower  part  of  the  house?  A.  Throughout 
the  lower  part  of  the  house. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  was  that  house  fit  for  human  habitation? 
A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not 
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Btchard  B.  McOotter,  being  duly  Bworn,  testified  as  foHowe? 
By  Mp.  Foster: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Q.  What  is  you  occupation?    A,  Real  estate. 

Q.  And  have  charge  of  houses?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  W.  W.  McCJotter  or  in  his  employ? 
A.  In  his  employ. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  house  No.  208  Thompson  street?  A.  It 
belongs  to  the  estate  of  Edward  Anthony. 

Q.  Who  are  the  executors?    A.  Richard  A.  Anthony. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?  A.  I  have  not  his  residence;  I  can  give 
you  his  business  address,  591  Broadway,  New  York. 

Q.   Richard  A.  Anthony?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No.  591  Broadway,  New  York?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  business?    A.  Photographer. 

Q.  When  was  he  last  in  that  house  to  your  knowledge?  A.  I 
dop't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  report?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared,  under  oath,  to  deny  any  statement  In 
that  report?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  examined  the  house  lat^y. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  deny  any  statement  in  that  report 
on  your  oath?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  explanation  do  you  wish  to  make?  A.  The  house 
was  thororughly  overhauled  about  a  year  ago;  it  was  leased  to  a 
new  party  and  he  thoroughly  overhauled  it,  and  new  papered  and 
painted  it  throughout;  he  gave  up  the  house  about  the  first  of 
September,  and  it  was  leased  to  another  party;  since  then  I  have 
not  been  tiirough  the  house. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  lessee?    A.  A  Lombardi. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  examine  the  water-closets  there?  A.  I 
couldn't  say  when. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  derive  from  that  house?  A.  Eleven 
hundred  dollars  a  year  and  the  Ooton  water  and  repairs. 

Q.  What  did  it  cost?    A.  I  don't  know  what  it  ooest 

Q.  That  was  No.  208?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  owner  of  No.  220?    A.  A  Mrs.  Julia  Lucaa 

Q.  Where  does  she  live?    A.  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Q.  What  rent  does  she  derive  from  that  house?  A.  The  rent 
is  11,100. 

Q.  When  was  she  last  there?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  there?  A.  Well,  within  a  week  op 
two. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  deny,  under  oath,  any  of  the  statements 
made  in  that  report  of  the  condition  of  that  house?    A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  explanation  halve  you  to  make  of  the  filthy  condition 
It  is  in?    A.  The  condition  was  not  called  to  my  notice. 
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Q.  You  were  there  a  week  ago?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  did  not  go 
through  the  house. 

Q.  Did  jou  collect  the  rent?  A.  I  did  it  at  the  time,  though 
we  have  a  collector  fof  that  purpose. 

Q.  The  rent  of  both  those  houses  are  collected  by  your  firm 
on  the  premises?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  do  anything  about  the  condition  of  either 
of  those  two  houses,  now  that  your  attention  has  been  called  to 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  people  live  in  that  house? 
A.  Ko,  sir;  we  lease  it  to  one  party. 

Q.  To  whom  do  you  lease  No.  220  Thompson  street?  A.  'x^o  a 
party  by  the  name  of  Deperio. 

Q.  Doe«  he  live  in  that  house?    A.  Yes;  I  presume  so. 

Q.  And  does  Lombardi  live  in  the  house  which  has  been  leased 
to  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  expended  for  repairs  on  this  house  during 
the  last  year?  A,  I  couldn't  pay  that  unless  I  had  the  books;  I 
could  give  you  the  amount  of  repairs  tliat  we  have  done,  but  I 
have  not  got  it  here. 

Q.  Oan  you  state  whether  you  have  spent  |25  during  the  last 
year  on  the  plumbing  in  either  of  those  houses?  A.  Yes;  we  have 
done  considerable  repairing. 

Q.  I  say  on  the  plumbing — have  you  spent  |25  on  either  of 
those  houses  during  1894?    A.  Yes;  on  220  especially. 

Q.  Tliat  is  the  one*  owned  by  whom?    A.  Mrs.  Lucas. 

Q.  Have  you  spent  any  money  in  repairing  the  plumbing  of 
208  during  the  last  yo»r,  the  one  that  is  in  the  worst  condition?  A. 
I  would  have  to  refxr  to  my  books  for  that;  sometimes  we  did 
that  and  sometimes  the  owner. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  t^e  board  of  health 
about  the  condition  of  either  of  those  houses?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  complaint  that  you  liad  from  the  board 
of  healtili  about  the  condition  of  eitluer  of  those  houses?  A.  Two 
hundred  and  eight,  about  a  year  ago,  before  it  was  overhauled; 
220,  I  don't  know  that  we  have  had  a  ©omplaint  there  in  a  long 
while. 

Q.  You  say  the  sublosRees  live  on  the  premises  themselves? 
A.  No,  sir;  at  220  he  does,  but  at  208  he  does  not 

Q.  Where  does  he  live?  A*  I  think  he  has  a  store  in  Bleecker 
street 

Q.  What  number?  A.  Two  doors  east  of  South  Fifth  avenue, 
No.  137,  T  think  it  is. 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Lombardi?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  those  houses  used  for?  A.  No.  220,  the  base- 
n:>ent  is  occupied  by  a  grocery  store,  and  the  upper  part  is  leased 
for  families. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  boapdJng-housefl  In  there?   A.  I  don't  thlnlc  WK 
Q.  Op  lodging-houses?    A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  they  rent  fur- 
nished rooms;  that  is  what  we  presume  it  was  let  for. 

Anthony  Lombardi^  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Bj  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation?    A.  My  business  is  grocery  store. 
Q.  Have  you  got  a  lease  of  208  Thompson  street?    A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  it?    A.  I  pay  |1,100  a  year. 
Q.  Do  you  collect  the  rents  yx>uiself  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  # 

The  secretary  then  read  the  inspector's  report  again. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  you  want  to  contradict  while  that 
report  is  being  read,  speak  up;  it  i^  stated  that  the  house  is  in 
very  bad  condition  throughout;  is  that  true?  A.  I  can't  under- 
stand anything  like  that;  I  know  the  closets  is  broke  two  or  three 
days  from  now. 

Q.  Have  you  repaired  it?  A.  I  repair  it  as  soon  as  I  can;  1 
don't  know  whether  it  belongs  to  me  or  to  Mr.  McOotter  to  repair 
it;  I  don't  know;  I  pay  |93  a  month  and  I  receive  |75;  that  is  all 
I  know. 

Q.  You  have  repaired  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  *^  The  basement  is  occupied  as  a  junk  store  and  is  in  a  very 
filthy  condition;"  is  that  so?  A.  Maybe;  I  don't  go  in  the  base- 
ment; I  don't  see  it 

Q.  <*The  first  floor  is  littered  with  dirt  and  rubbish  and  the 
urinal  on  tids  floor  is  very  baxl ;  the  overflow  runs  upon  t!he  floor/' 
is  that  so?    A.  I  don't  know;  t  don't  see  it;  I  can't  say. 

Q.  You  have  not  examined  the  condition  of  that  house?  A^ 
No,  sir;  I  don't  examine  it  much. 

Q.  You  make  what  you  can  get  out  of  it,  and  you  don't  care 
whether  the  tenants  die  or  not?  A*  J  send  my  man  to  collect 
the  rent,  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  don't  care  what  condition  it  is  in?  A.  I  am  very  glad 
if  it  be  in  good  condition;  people  don't  like  it  to  be  in  bad  con- 
dition at  all, 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  pains  to  see  that  it  is  kept  in  good  con- 
dition?   A.  I  have  something  else  to  do. 

Q.  You  take  no  pains?    A.  Certainly,  I  take  pains. 

Q.  What  pains  do  you  take?  A.  To  see  if  we  can  make  It  in 
better  condition. 

•  •  #  #  #  #  # 

Q.  Under  your  lease  who  makes  the  repairs,  you  or  the  land- 
lord?   A.  That  I  don't  know;  Mr.  McCotter  can  tell  better  than 
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1  can;  if  I  have  to  repair  it  I  will  repair  the  best  I  can  da;  I 
can't  do  any  better  —  if  I  Lave  got  to  repair  it  under  my  part  I 
will  Impair  it 

Amos  F.  Eno,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Scliucbman  : 

Q.  The  inspector  of  the  tenement-house  committee  has  reported 
that  the  house  No.  214  Thompson  street  is  in  bad  sanitary  con- 
dition; the  water-closets  are  said  to  be  unclean  and  unhealthful, 
and  the  yard  is  said  to  be  in  a  filthy  condition;  are  you  the 
owner  of  this  house  No.  214  Thompson  street?  A.  No,  sir;  it 
belongs  to  my  father;  I  have  had  charge  of  it  for  many  years. 

^.  What  kind  of  a  house  is  it?  A.  We  bought  it  —  it  is  an 
old-fashioned  house;  the  house  may  have  been  built  70  years;  it 
is  a  brick  house,  three  stories,  built  at  the  time  when  Thompson 
street  was  a  prominent  rceident  street. 

Q.  Is  it  let  to  one  party?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  occupants  it  has?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  What  is  the  rental  value  of  it?  A.  It  is  rented  now  and 
has  been  for  several  years  to  Michael  Pepe,  to  be  occupied  by 
respectable  private  white  families  only,  and  no  intoxicating 
liquors  or  wine  or  beer  to  be  sold  on  the  premises. 

Q.  What  is  the  rental  value?  A  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
Irs,  and  also  that  he  will  keep  the  premises  in  such  order  and 
condition  as  will  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  board  of  health,  or 
as  may  be  required,  by  ordinances  of  the  city  of  New  York,  or 
any  other  legal  authority,  and  shall  do  all  such  repairs  as  are 
necessary  at  his  own  expense. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  the  rent  there?  A.  It  is  paid  at  my  office, 
111  Broadway. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  those  premises  last  on  the  inside?  A, 
I  have  not  seen  them  for  many  years. 

Q.  You  are,  of  course,  attending  to  the  supervision  of  the 
house?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  if  any  fire  or  anything  of  that  kind  should  happen  to 
It,  it  would  be  your  duty  to  look  after  it  ?  A.  There  is  a  man 
who  attends  to  our  buildings  and  keeps  them  in  repair  and  he 
goes  around  and  visits  them. 

Q.  By  your  lease,  if  any  extensive  repairs  are  to  be  made,  is 
the  tenant  obliged  to  make  them  ?  A.  Yes;  to  make  all  the 
repairs;  but  whenever  there  is  any  complaint  made  to  me  about 
repairs  I  send  up  and  examine  it,  and  our  custom  is  if  we  think 
It  is  a  repair  we  should  do,  we  do  it. 

Q.  And  if  any  repair  is  to  be  made  In  regard  to  the  closets  ? 
A  That  is  done  by  the  tenants. 
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Q.  'And  you  would  not  feel  yourself  under  any  oblfgatfon  to 
do  that  ?    A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  lesust. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  the  house  ?  A.  I  should  think  $18,000 
to  $20,000  would  be  a  fair  valuation;  it  cost  us  less  than  that» 
because  we  had  it  many  years  ago,  but  I  think  property  in  tiiat 
neighborhood  is  worth  about  that,  about  $18,000  to  $20,000  at 
present  ' 

Q.  It  is  a  full  lot,  25  feet  by  100  ?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

By  the  Chairman:     ^ 
Q.  I  see  it  is  being  painted — I  went  by  there  this  morning.    A, 
I  ordered  it  painted;  the  tenant  thought  it  ought  to  be  painted. 

By  Mr.  Schuehman: 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  215  Thompson  street;  your  father  alsa 
owns  that  property  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  that  property  ?  A.  We  think  that  is 
worth  about  the  same;  it  is  a  full  lot 

Q.  And  it  is  let  for  how  much  ?  A.  The  front  building  is  let 
for  $600  a  year. 

Q.  Is  there  a  front  and  rear  building  ?  A.  There  is  a  reap 
building  which  I  retain  for  myself,  for  the  storage  of  things  that 
I  need  for  building,  sucli  as  scaffolding  and  spiing  ladders,  and 
barrels  of  sand  and  lime,  and  such  things. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  building  is  on  it  ?  A.  A  two  story  and 
attic  building  and  basement 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  occupied  for?  A.  We  rented  it 
to  be  occupied  by  respectable  private  families,  and  to  my  knowl- 
edge there  is  nothing  else  in  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  actually  occupied  ?  A.  I  have  not 
been  in  that  house  in  10  years;  I  have  my  men,  who  have  been 
in  there  within  a  week. 

Q.  Did  they  report  to  you  that  the  closets  nr  the  plumbing 
work  was  out  of  order  7  A.,  A  report  came  to  me  that  the  sewer 
connection  —  there  is  a  little  passageway  outside  of  this  house, 
between  that  and  the  stable,  and  the  sewer  connection  goes 
through  that,  and  within  the  last  year  they  built  a  stable  there, 
and  that  caused  a  depression  in  my  sewer  and  broke  it,  and  I 
had  it  repaired  within  a  month,  I  guess, 

Q.  Under  the  lease,  is  the  tenant  also  obligated  to  make  all 
ttie  repairs  during  the  time  of  his  occupancy  7  A.  I  think  he  is; 
let  me  read  you  the  clause:  That  he  will  keep  tiie  premises  in 
such  order  and  condition  as  to  conform  in  all  respects  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  health  or  that  may  be 
required  by  ordinance  of  the  city  of  New  York  or  any  legal 
authority,  and  to  do  all  such  repairs  as  shall  be  necessary  during 
said  demised  term. 
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Q.  Will  yon  give  the  full  name  of  that  tenant  ?  A.  Emido 
Speranso  and  Alfred  Cartogallo,  I  should  think  it  wa& 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  to  compel  the  tenants  to  do  the  repairs  ? 
A.  I  ask  them,  but  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  make  them  do  it;  if 
they  do  not  do  it  at  the  end  of  the  leajse,  I  should  not  be  willing 
to  relet  to  them;  I  think  that  is  all  I  can  do. 

Q.  Is  that  a  class  of  property  in  New  York  which  is  being  held 
for  probable  building  purposes  for  business  districts  ?  A.  It  is; 
we  have  owned  it  for  10  or  12  years,  and  it  probably  cost  us 
f  10,000  or  112,000  at  that  time,  and  it  has  increased  in  value 
now,  and  it  will  soon  be  wanted  for  business  or  manufacturing* 

Q.  This  committee  is  charged  to  make  a  careful  examination 
as  to  construction,  healthfulness  and  safety,  »nd  as  to  rental 
and  the  effect  of  the  tenement-house  on  health.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  are  charged  witA  the  matter  of  the  health  and  morals 
of  these  people,  and  we  are  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  means  of 
effecting  improvements.  A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  morals 
of  these  people;  we  never  rent  our  property  for  immoral  pur- 
poses, and  we  always  put  in  a  clause  in  our  lease  what  the  prop- 
erty shall  be  used  for. 

Q.  You  have  heard  a  question  pul  to  the  other  witness  as  to 
whether  they  will  do  something  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
premises;  I  suppose  you  will  do  what  is  necessary?  A.  I  called 
the  tenants'  attention  to  it,  but  I  don't  know  how  I  can  enforce 
that,  unless  a  complaint  is  made  by  the  board  of  health,  or  some 
other  lep'al  authority;  but  inasmuch  as  you  gentlemen  here  are 
not  a  legal  authority,  I  don't  know  that  your  complaint  will 
answer  for  that  purpose;  I  think  that  clause  of  my  lease  is  so 
comprehensive  that  if  you  are  a  legal  authority  I  should  do  it 

Q.  You  would  welcome  any  assistance  in  that  direction?  A. 
Yes;  we  have  had  no  complaint  for  214  Thompson  street  for  two 
years  —  at  least,  1  don't  know  of  any;  of  No.  215  Thompson  street 
there  has  been  none  within  a  year,  but  before  that  there  was  a 
complaint  made  that  the  yard  was  dirty,  and  to  my  knowledge 
that  was  all  the  complaint  that  was  made. 

Bichard  B.  McCotter,  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 
Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  25  South  Fifth  avenue?    A.  Agent 
Q,  Our  inspector  reports  that  the  waste  pipe  in  the  cellar  is 
bro^cen  and  traps  leaky,  and  water  runs  in  the  cellar;  the  supply 
pipe  he  also  says  is  broken,  and  is  also  obstructed  with  ashes. 
A.  What  house? 
T.  51 
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Q.  No.  25  South  Fifth  avenue,  and  20  and  27;  he  says  that 
the  sewer  pipe  is  stopped  up  and  water  backs  up  and  overflows 
from  the  sink  in  the  basement  toward  the  hall ;  the  water-cloeet 
he  also  reports  in  a  very  bad  condition;  the  apartments  are  In 
bad  condition;  he  says  he  could  not  stay  in  the  basement  on 
account  of  the  ill  smells  and  dampness;  the  water  from  the  sink 
runs  out  over  the  floor,  he  rays;  in  regard  to  No.  25  South  Fifth 
avenue,  what  kind  of  a  house  is  that?  A.  A  dwelling-house, 
with  store. 

Q.  How  many  stories  high?    A.  Tliree  floors. 

Q.  Three  floors  above  the  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  basement  in  it?    A.  Cellar. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  lot?  A.  Tt  is  an  irregular  lot,  I 
don't  know  the  size,  narrow  in  the  i-ear. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  us  about?  A.  T  should  say  abou*  possibly 
22  feet  front  by  possibly  10  feet  in  the  rear. 

Q.  Well,  now,  on  the  first  story  there  is  a  store;  what  kind  of 
a  store  is  it?    A.  Grocery  and  fruits. 

Q.  Right  over  that,  how  is  the  second  story  occupied?  A.  Let 
to  one  tenant;  we  let  the  building,  to  be  occupied  by  a  store  and 
a  dwelling  above  that. 

Q.  You  let  the  whole  house  to  one  party?    A*  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  the  tenant?  4.  Ferrara  Q«*- 
tino,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  What  rental  is  that  house  paying?  A.  One  thonsan<^ 
dollars. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  the  value  of  the  premises?  A.  No,  t 
could  not  give  you  that;  I  am  not  an  expert  on  values. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  originally  was  paid  for  it?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  premises?  A.  It  belongs  to  the 
estate  of  L.  Nathan  Tliorne. 

Q.  Do  you  think  more  than  |10,000  was  paid  for  it  originally? 
A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  it  has  been  owned  about  40  or  45  years 
by  this  present  party. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  building  has  stood  there  a* 
long  as  45  yeara?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  longer  than  that;  it 
is  an  old  building. 

Q.  How  eld  would  you  judge  it  to  be?  A.  I  would  have  to 
guess  at  that,  possibly  50  or  GO  years  old. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Does  this  belong  to  that  class  of  property  in  New  York,  tliat 
Is  being  saved  for  a  large  advance  in  values  in  order  to  put  busi- 
ness buildings  upon  it?    A.  Y^es,  sir. 
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Q.  In  the  meantime  the  land  is  occupied  for  tenements?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  allowed  to  be  kept  in  this  condition  in  order 
that  large  profits  can  ultimately  be  made  froax  the  property?  A- 
The  large  profits,  that  you  can  hardly  say  now,  because  it  don't 
pay  a  large  profit  on  the  inveetments. 

Q.  But  the  intention  is  to  sell  them  when  the  time  warrants 
It?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  the  meantime  they  aire  u-sed  for  tenement  purposes 
and  the  people  crowd  in  there?  A.  It  is  occupied  in  that  way; 
i  can't  say  that  it  is  crowded. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  used  for  single  families?  A.  No,  sir;  not  for 
single  familie& 

By  Mr.  Behuchmans 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  occupy  the  upper  part  of 
that  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  in  that  house  last?    A.  This  last  week. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there?  A.  The  sewer  in  No.  27  was 
obstructed,  and  in  digging  up  tiiere  the  plumber  thought  the  pipe 
ran  across  the  lot  into  No.  25,  and  he  went  into  No.  25  and  dug 
there  to  find  out  if  that  was  the  outlet 

Q.  When  did  you  last  go  through  the  house  No.  25  South  Fifth 
avenue?  A.  Well,  I  can't  say  positively,  prior  to  last  April j  it 
was  vacant  at  that  time,  and  I  was  there  then. 

Q.  Which  part  of  it  was  vacant?    A.  The  entire  house, 

Q.  The  whole  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bince  it  is  occupied  won't  you  tell  us  what  it  is  occupied  for, 
and  how  many  people  occupy  each  fioor  above  the  store?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  How  about  No.  27  South  Fifth  avenue,  is  that  a  house  of  the 
same  kind?    A.  There  is  no  store  there. 

Q.  Is  it  a  four-story  house?  A*  Two-story  and  attic  and  base- 
ment 

Q.  And  you  let  that  to  one  party?  A.  No,  that  is  let  to  monthly 
tenants  at  present. 

Q.  To  how  many  tenants?  A.  I  suppose  there  are  five  or  six 
families  in  there  at  present. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  size  of  the  house?  A.  Two  story  and  attic 
and  basement. 

Q.  How  much  front— ^n  Irregular  lot?  A.  No,  sir;  that,  I 
think,  is  a  straight  lot. 

Q.  Wliat  is  the  front?    I  should  say  about  20  feet 

Q.  And  the  depth  of  the  house?  A.  Say  45,  or  possibly  "SO 
feet;  I  never  measured  it 
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Q.  You  say  there  are  five  families  oocopying  that  hoaae?  A. 
5A.bout  five;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  on  a  floor?  A.  There  are  two 
rooms  in  the  basement  and  two  on  the  first  floor;  the  upper  pa^l 
I  don't  know;  there  are  three  rooms,  I  think,  on  the  sacond,  a* id 
if  I  remember  right,  four  itx)m6  up  on  the  top  floor. 

Q.  Are  there  families  there?    A.  I  don't  know. 

•  •  #  #  •  #  # 

Q.  What  is  the  n«me  of  the  owner  of  that  house  No.  2^  South 
Fifth  avenue?    A.  It  belongs  to  the  ee^ate  of  L.  Nathan  Thorn. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  executor?    A.  Thomas  Thorn. 

Q.  Where  docs  he  reside?    A.  In  Fordham. 

Q.  Does  the  owner  ever  come  to  that  house  that  you  know? 
A.  I  never  met  him  there;  I  never  saw  him  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  the  rent  to  him?    A.  By  check. 

Q.  Does  he  call  for  it  or  dq  you  send  it?  A*  Both;  sometimes 
he  calls. 

Q.  When  he  does  call  at  your  oflRce  to  receive  the  rent  does  he 
at  any  time  inquire  about  the  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ask  about  the  condition  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  at  any  time  go  and  look  at  the  condition  of  it?  Al 
I  don't  know;  I  presume  he  does. 

By  the  chairman : 

Q.  Does  he  know  they  are  used  as  tenements?  A.  Yes,  the 
leasefi  are  all  submitted  to  him,  and  we  sign  theuL 

By  Mr.  Schuchman : 

Q.  The  leases  are  all  executed  by  him?  A.  No,  sir;  we  execute 
them. 

Q.  Have  you  got  power  of  attorney  from  him  to  execute  the 
leases?  A.  I  presume  we  have;  yes,  I  think  we  have;  we  hare 
had  it  so  long  that  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a  written 
power  or  not. 

Q.  This  lease  does  not  specify  what  authority  you  have  in  exe- 
cuting this  contract,  does  it?  A  It  may  not  on  the  lease;  no^ 
sir. 

Q.  About  No.  29  South  Fifth  avenue,  what  kind  of  a  house  is 
that?    A.  A  dwelling-house  and  a  store  in  the  basement. 

Q.  What  size  is  the  house?  A.  I  should  judge  about  20x50, 
the  same  as  No.  27. 

Q.  And  how  high  is  it?  A.  Two  stories  and  attic  and  base- 
ment 

Q.  And  occupied  by  how  many  families?  A  That  I  don't 
know;  it  is  leased  to  one  party. 
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Q.  You  don't  know  whether  the  party  to  whom  you  let  It  sub- 
lets it  again?  A.  Yes,  I  understand  he  does  sublet;  he  leases  it 
for  that  purpose.  ^ 

Q.  What  is  the  store  occupied  for?    A.  A  stove  store. 

Q.  And  tenements  above?    A.  Dwellings  above;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  rental  value  of  that  house  is?  X. 
J^ine  hundred  dollars  a  year  it  rents  for. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  value  of  the  premises  —  could 
you  tell?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  consider  yourself  an  expert  on  the  value  of  prop- 
erty at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  have  any  order  from  the  board  of 
health  in  regard  to  any  of  these  three  houses,  25,  27  and  29  South 
Fifth  avenue,  to  repair  them  in  any  prticular?  A.  We  have  had 
orders. 

Q.  When?  A.  We  have  not  had  any  orders  in  a  long  whllei 
possibly  within  a  year. 

Q.  When  you  do  receive  orders  are  they  served  on  you?  'JL 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whenever  rou  get  those  orders  do  you  comply  with  them? 
A.  Yes,  or  cause  them  to  be  complied  with. 

Q.  And  any  order  that  has  in  the  past  been  sent  to  you  by  the 
board  of  health  in  relation  to  those  houses  has  been  complied 
with  by  you,  or  caused  to  be  complied  with?    A.  Yes,  sir 

By  Dr.  Edson: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  repairs  to  that  house,  to  the 
plumbing,  without  an  order?  A.  Yes,  the  work  that  is  being 
done  now  was  without  an  order. 

Q.  When  was  that  work  beguM?  A.  Last  week,  before  the 
rain;  we  had  to  stop  on  account  of  the  rain. 

.  By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  That  was  done  on  account  of  the  complaint  of  our  inspector? 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Dr.  Edson: 
Q.  It  was  done  on  the  complaints  of  the  housekeeper?  A.  Ye8| 
sir. 
Q.  And  voluntarily  on  your  part?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
#  •  •  •  • 

Charles  E.  Woodruff,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  Did  you  examine  197  South  Fifth  avenue?    A.  I  did.. 
Q.  The  owner  of  that  was  said  to  be  Thomas  Eagleton  ?    SL 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  When  did  yon  last  exaimine  it  T  A.  On  Friday,  Noveoir 
ber  17th. 

Q.  Is  that  your  report  (handing  report  to  witness)  ?  A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Are  the  flrtatenienta  in  that  report  true?  A.  They  are,  to 
the  best  of  my  ability. 

Secretary  Marshall. —  The  inspector  reports  the  general  con- 
dition bad — cracks  in  the  wall^  and  the  ceilings  bad;  this  report 
was  made  on  the  17th;  he  reiwrts  that  only  one  hall  is  lighted 
at  night  by  gas;  he  reports  that  the  two  school  sinks  in  the 
yard  are  in  dirty  and  unsanitary  condition,  and  the  floors  are 
beginning  to  decay;  that  the  roof  is  in  bad  condition;  he  does 
not  say  how;  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  business  pi'eniises 
good;  the  yard,  25  by  30,  is  used  by  a  stable,  and  is  improperly 
drained;  refuse  lies  around  in  it;  the  general  condition  of  the 
pi*emises  as  to  cleanliness,  dirty;  ceilings  and  walls  cracked 
throughout  the  house;  there  are  13  apartments  in  this  house; 
number  occupied,  12;  the  population  he  estimates  at  30;  nation- 
ality, Irish  and  Italian;  one  room  in  each  apartment  without 
direct  light;  as  to  sanitary  defects,  he  speaks  of  leaky  plumbing 
all  through  the  house,  which  he  should  not  do  —  he  should 
specify  where;  the  stable  in  the  i^ear  is  in  bad  condition  and 
refuse  is  strewn  about  the  yard;  he  generally  speaks  of  the 
bouse  as  very  dirty  throughout, 

Q.  Is  that  house,  in  your  opinion,  fit  for  human  beings  to  lire 
In?    A.  Well,  not  exactly. 

Q.  For  what  reasons?  A.  Well,  regarding  the  ventilation  of 
the  halls  and  the  surroundings  of  the  building,  the  closets  in 
the  house  and  the  stable  in  the  rear. 

Q.  There  is  a  bad  smell  throughout  the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Thomas  Eagleton,  being  duly  swoi'n,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.   Foster: 

Q.  Bid  you  hear  that  report?    A.  Yes,  sir. . 

Q.  You  are  the  owner  of  the  pix)perty  197  South  Fifth  avenue? 
!A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  other  tenement  property?  A.  Some  flats 
In  Martin  street. 

Q.  What  numbers?  A.  Thirty-eight  and  40;  they  are  fir8t-cla«3 
flats. 

Q.  And  what  are  these,  197  South  Fifth  avenue;  they  are 
tenements?  A.  It  is  one  of  those  old  tenement-houses  built 
about  60  yeare  ago;  room  and  bedroom. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  it?  A.  I  paid  |16,350  at  the  time 
I  bought  it. 

Q.  How  long  ago?    A.  About  11  years  alone. 
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Q.  What  rent  do  you  get  for  it?  A.  Well,  in  fact,  the  rents 
last  winter  I  got  very  little  pay;  the  people  that  were  living 
in  them  were  living  on  charity,  and  they  had  no  money  to  pay 
rent.last  winter. 

Q.  What  rental  do  you  get  for  them?  A.  About  from  |8  is 
the  highest,  and  J3.50  m  the  lowest. 

Q.  What  is  the  monthly  rent  of  that  property?  A.  I  don't 
collect  the  rent 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can  not  say  how  much  rent 
you  get  each  month  from  that  property?  A.  About  |100  a 
month. 

Q.  One  thousand  two  hundntd  dollars  a  year?     A  About  that 

Q.  That  is  when  it  is  entirely  occupied,  or  rf^as  it  occu- 
pied last  year?  A.  Well,  they  come  in  and  go  out  and  pay 
us  a  dollar  and  $2  at  a  time;  the\  are  very  poor  people. 

Q.  What  do  you  get  when  it  is  full?    A.  Maybe  fll5  or  fl20. 

Q.  You  heard  that  report  read  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  that  report  true  ?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  What  parts  of  that  report  are  you  prepared  to  contradict 
under  oath  ?  A.  I  had  painters  and  plumbers  and  a  woman  to 
scrub  there  in  less  than  a  month;  I  couldn't  give  you  the  date. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  in  there  ?  A.  I  was  in  there  this 
morning;  I  saw  the  plumber  working  there. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  no  smell  in  that  house  this 
morning  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wouldn't  say  there  was  none  there,  but 
no  bad  smell. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  yourself  ?  A.  No.  3  St  Luke's  place,  a 
private  house. 

Q.  Does  that  tenement  smell  as  well  as  your  own  house  ?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  at  all;  it  could  not. 

Q.  There  is  an  odor  there,  isn't  there  —  there  is  a  smell  there  ? 
A.  There  ain't  no  bad  smell  in  it;  you  can't  get  a  tenement  like 
a  private  house;  I  was  upstairs  in  the  house  to-day  and  set  the 
plumber  at  work  in  the  yi'rd  putting  in  a  pump;  I  told  the 
inspector  he  ought  to  inspect  it  to-morrow  and  fill  it  out  wurse. 

Q.  You  are  trying  to  cure  these  evils  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  get 
con[y)laints  about  16  times  a  year,  I  suppose;  I  ain't  there,  and 
the  sink  is  stopped,  and  we  do  that  right  away  as  soon  as  we  get 
a  report 

Q.  Ts  it  true  that  the  plumbing  leaks  all  over  the  house  ?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  This  insi>ector  has  sworn  it  does.  A  I  can  show  you  the 
plumber's  bill  to-morrow. 

Q.  You  have  had  from  12  to  15  complaints  from  the  board  of 
health  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  you  going  to  put  In  new  plumbing  in  that  bouae  all 
tbrougb  ?    A.  No,  air;  I  am  going  to  tear  it  down  or  sell  it. 

Q.  Why  ?  A.  It  ain't  no  neighborhood  for  tenants;  that  is 
right  for  warehouses, 

Q.  Is  it  not  ftt  for  tenants  to  live  in  ?    A.  Not  at  all- 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  is  fit  for  tenants  to  live  in  •     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  too  unhealthy  ?  A.  No.  sir;  not  at  all;  it  don't  smell 
at  ail. 

Q.  Do  you  think  It  is  fit  for  men  to  live  In  ?  iC.  Yes-  and 
there  is  good  healthy  men  living  there. 

Q.  With  that  leaking  plumbing  ?    A.  No  leaking  plumbing. 

Q.  And  you  don't  propose  to  repair  the  plumbing  ?    A.  I  do; 

I  have  a  plumber  working  tliere  to-day;  I  will  do  whatevei  is 

ordered  by  the  board  of  health,  or  I  will  close  it  up  altogether. 
•  •  ♦  #  •  ♦  • 

T.  P.  Murray,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows; 
My  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Did  you  inspect  No.  401  East  Sixteenth  street  November 
16,  1804,  last  Friday  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  your  report  which  I  now  show  you  (handing  report' 
to  witness)  ?    A.  Yes;  that  is  my  report. 

Q,  Are  the  statements  in  that  report  true  ?  A.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everything  you  there  allege  on  knowledge  is  true,  is  It  iiot  1 
!A.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Marshall.-—  The  inspector  reports  401  East  Six- 
teenth street,  walls  and  ceilings  cracked  throughout;  some  are 
papered,  but  the  bad  condition  shows  through  the  paper;  banis- 
ters and  stairs  old  and  shaky;  bad  condition  of  the  two  bell-pull 
water-closets  on  the  third  floor;  that  they  are  in  a  very  dirty 
condition.  That  the  yard,  figures  15x8,  is  dirty,  incumbered. 
He  again  calls  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  water-closets, 
and  speaks  of  the  condition  of  the  cellar  as  very  bad,  dirt  and 
refuse  of  all  kinds  lying  about,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
apartments  as  very  bad;  walls  or  ceilings  cracked  and  dangerous. 
Nationality,  Irish  and  Gennan,  and  average  rental  |9.  Total 
population,  20.  Six  apartments  in  this  house,  all  occupied.  *Bad 
odors  come  from  water-closets,  and  he  speaks  of  the  basement 
as  being  unoccupied  and  left  0[)en  at  night,  and  he  says  it  is  said 
to  be  frequented  by  the  lowest  class  of  people  and  that  it  was 
in  a  filthy  state. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  obtain  that  information  about  these 
facts?    A.  Fix>m  tlie  several  tenants  in  the  house. 

Q.  Wliat  did  they  tell  you  about  that?  A.  That  the  basement 
was  left  open  at  night  and  that  it  was  frequented  by  a  low  cla^ 
of  people,  who  used  it  for  immoral  purposes. 
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Q.  And  caused  it  to  be  flltliy  as  well?  A.  Yes,  as  well,  and,  as 
they  used  the  expression,  that  the  "growler"  was  used  all  the 
time. 

Q.  By  men  and  women?  A.  Yes,  'Ar;  one  of  the  tenants  sa!d 
that  he  had  had  a  coal  and  wood  business  in  this  basement  and 
was  forced  to  leave;  he  couldn't  drive  them  out  of  there  —  he 
couldn't  stay  in  there. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  had  complained  to  the  landlord  about  it? 
A.  He  said  he  had  complained,  but  it  didn't  make  any  difference; 
he  couldn't  keep  them  out. 

Jacob  L.  Liflsner,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    Al.  No.  15  Livingston  place. 

Q,  What  is  your  oc<:upation?    A.  Butcher. 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  401  East  Sixteenth  street?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  charge  of  it?    A.  I  have. 
*    Q.  For  whom?    A.  For  Mr.  Marks,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Q.  What  is  his  full  name?  A.  Joseph  Marks;  I  was  the  owner 
and  sold  it  to  him  la»t  year  —  about  May,  last  year. 

Q.  For  how  much?    A.  For  |22,000  or  |21,00b. 

Q.  What  is  the  annual  rent?  A.  Now  you  have  got  Mr.  Marks 
up  on  that  corner;  the  corner  belongs  to  401,  it  is  all  one  lot. 

Q.  Are  there  two  houses?  A.  It  includes  the  corner  house 
for  that  price. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  get  for  those  two  houses?  A.  About 
fl,800. 

Q.  What  rent  do  yon  get  fcr  this  tenement?  A.  It  includes 
the  whole  comer. 

Q.  Did  you  lease  it  to  one  person  or  several  persons?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  don't  lease  it  at  all. 

Q.  Does  the  owner  lease  it  to  one  tenant?  A*  No,  sir;  to 
different  tenants. 

Q.  Are  there  two  houses  or  one  there?    A.  Two. 

Q.  You  heard  this  inspector's  testimony?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  true  or  false?     A.  I  can't  say;  I  have  just  got  back'. 

Q.  When  were  you  there?  A.  T  left  here. for  Europe  in  July, 
and  I  got  back  here  about  the  25th  of  October,  so  I  don't  know 
anything  about   it.  - 

Q.  You  Imve  had  complaints  made  to  yon  abo»t  the  use  )f 
that  basement  by  the  tenants?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  no  com- 
plaints made  to  me. 

T.  52 
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Q.  Ton  never  heard  anything  of  this  kind,  that  it  was  so 
used?  A.  I  know  about  election  time  they  have  had  wcod  down 
there,  and  perhape  this  man  might  be  around  there  at  that  time 
and  see  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cellar  being  left  opea? 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  I  was  there  to-day,  and  the 
cellar  was  closed  and  locked;  I  have  been  away  for  four  months. 

Inspector  Murray. — That  cellai  was  not  filled  with  wood;  it 
was  filled  with  plaster  from  the  walls,  and  human  excrement  and 
dirt  of  all  kinds. 

Marcus  Kempton,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By   Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?    A.  Real  estate. 

Q.  l>o  you  own  190  East  Broadway?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
own  it 

Q.  You  formerly  owned  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  collect  the  rents  of  it?  A.  Yes;  I  never 
owned  it  ^ 

Q.  When  did  you  collect  the  rents?    A.  Two  years  ago. 

Q.  Who  was  the  owner  then?    A.  II.  Kempton. 

Q.  Who  is  he  —  a  brother.    A.  My  wife. 

Q.  Who  owns  it  now?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  sell  it?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  whom  slie  sold  it?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  she  aliw*?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  collect  the  rents  for  her?  A.  Not  now,  I  am  telUni^ 
you;  I  did  collect  it  then. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  You  say  you  don't  know  whether  your  wife  has  sold  that 
•property?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  think  she  did. 

By  Mr.  Foster. 

Q.  You  think  she  still  owns  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  collects  the  rents?  A.  I  collect  some  and  my  son  col- 
lects some;  I  don't  collect  much  now;  he  collects  the  most  of  it. 

Q.  You  gave  your  wife  the  money  with  which  you  bought  that 
Louse?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  Was  it  her  own  money?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  None  of  it  came  from  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  it,  you  or  your  son?  A.  We  have  charge 
together. 

Q.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  by  Mti^  board  of  health 
about  the  condition  of  that  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  A'  great  many,  have  there  not?  A.  Not  a  great  many,  bnt 
some. 

Q.  Did  not  the  board  of  health  notify  you  to  repair  the  leak 
in  the  roof  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  repaired  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?    A.  Last  week. 

Q,  What  day  last  week?  A  I  can't  tell  what  day,  but  I  was 
up  on  the  roof  this  morning  and  it  was  done. 

Q.  Had  it  been  repaired?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  tenants  of  that  house  complainetl 
yesterday  that  the  rain  on  Saturday  had  come  into  that  house 
through  the  roof?  A.  Ko,  sir;  I  was  there  this  morning  and 
looked  at  the  roof  and  it  was  in  good  condition. 

Q.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  tenants  complained  yes- 
terday that  the  rain  came  in  through  that  roof  on  Saturday; 
did  they  tell  the  truth?  A  They  do  not  tell  the  truth;  I  was  up 
there  thU  morning  and  examined  the  roof  and  I  knT)w  it  was 
done. 

Q.  You  don't  know  when  it  was  repaired?  A.  He  done  it  Fri- 
day, I  guess. 

Q.  The  board  of  health  notified  you  to  clear  out  the  western 
basement?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
"    Q.  Have  you  cleared  that  out?    A.  That  will  be  out  to-morrow. 

Q.  TMien  did  you  receive  that  notice?  A.  I  think  about  a 
week  ago,  something  like  that 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  orders  to  clear  it  out.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?   A.  To  the  party  who  is  in  it, 

Q.  You  told  him  to  get  out  — who  is  he?  A  The  man  that 
occupies  that  room. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  I  think  his  name  is  Goldberg, 

Q.  What  did  he  use  it  for  ?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  but  I  was 
ordered  that  it  be  looked  at,  and  I  told  him  to  clear  out,  and  he 
Baid  he  would  clear  it  out. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  has  or  not  ?  A.  He  told  me 
this  morning  he  would  have  it  cleared  out  to-morrow. 

Q.  When  did  the  board  of  health  notify  you  to  clear  the  cellar  T 
!A.  The  same  order;  it  was  done  last  week. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ?    A.  Cleaned  everything  out   • 

Q.  Who  cleaned  it  ?    A.  The  man  that  occupied  the  basement 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  done  ?  A.  I  was  down  in  the 
cellar  myself. 

Q.  WTien  were  yon  there  ?    A.  T  was  there  last  Friday. 

Q.  You  were  in  there  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  was  done  to  clean  it  ?    A.  Every thirg  taken  out. 

Q.  How  was  it  before  you  cleaned  it;  was  it  dirty  ?  A.  Well, 
not  so  very. 
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Q.  Hare  you  whitewashed  the  basement  hall  of  that  house  yet  T 
A,  No,  sir;  it  is  ordered  to  be  doae  to-morrow  when  he  goes  out. 

Q.  It  has  been  ordered  ?    A.  Yes;  I  ordered  a  man  to  do  it 

Q.  Wlien  were  you  last  in  that  cellar  ?    A.  Last  Friday. 

Q.  Were  there  any  rags  or  paper  or  straw  or  dust  or  barrels 
in  that  cellar  then  ?  A  There  might  be  a  ban-el,  but  the  floor 
was  all  well  taken  care  of. 

Q,  All  the  rubbish  was  cleaned  out  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  cleaned  the  privy  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  do  that  ?    A.  That  is  done  every  morning. 

Q.  You  received  notice  from  the  l)oard  of  health  to  have  It 
cleaned  ?    A.  Yes;  to  have  it  scrubbed. 

Bamuel  McCallum,  beiug  recalltsdi  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  When  did  you  la«t  inspect  190  East  Broadway  ?  A* 
Yesterday. 

Q.  Wliat  condition  was  the  cellar  in  ?  A.  It  contained  a 
great  quantity  of  rubbish,  made  up  of  rags  and  paper  and  straw 
and  sweepings  and  such  things. 

Q.  Was  it  clean  ?    A.  Not  clean. 

Q.  Was  it  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  with  any  odor  about  It  ? 
A.  No  special  unhealthy  odor,  except  the  confined  aid  of  the 
cellar, 

Q.  What  condition  was  the  privy  in  ?  A.  The  seats  and  the 
floor  were  dirty. 

Q.  Any  signs  of  their  having  been  cleaned  that  day  ?  A.  No^ 
sir;  they  were  not  cleaned  that  day. 

Q.  Or  perhaps  for  several  days  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Dr.  Edson: 

Q.  Was  the  cellar  sufficiently  dirty  to  warrant  an  order  of  the 
board  of  health  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  condition  of  the  cellar  was  in  violation  of  the 
Sanitary  Code  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it,  a  water-closet  or  school  sink  ?  A.  A  school 
sink. 

Q.  Was  the  condition  of  that  in  violation  of  the  Sanitary  Code! 
A  The  school  sink  itself  was  not,  but  the  seats  and  the  floor. 

Q.  Was  the  school  sink  in  such  order  as  to  involve  a  violation 
of  the  Sanitary  Code  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  take  your  report  and  detail  any  other  particulars 
which  were  in  violation  of  the  Sanitary  Code  ?  A.  The  wate^ 
closet  in  the  basement  is  flushed  directly  from  the  Oroton  water 
supply,  rendering  the  water  liable  to  be  contaminate^,  and  there 
has  been  an  order  to  supply  a  cistern  there;  that  ha^  not  been 
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done;  the  floor  under  this  water-cloaet  In  the  basement  was  very 
dirty;  that  is  ordered  to  be  cleaned,  and  has  not  been  done;  the 
floors  in  the  stairs  and  halls  were  dirty  from  the  street  door, 
showing  negloct  of  having  been  swept;  the  basement  halls  and 
whitewashed  ceilings  were  dirty  and  ordered  whitewashed,  and 
has  not  been  done;  the  westerly  portion  of  the  basement  has 
been  partitioned  off  to  use  as  a  bedroom,  and  is  unfit  for  that 
purpose,  being  small  and  un ventilated;  that  is  ordered  vacated 
and  has  not  been  done. 

Edwin  W.  HaLsey,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

•By  Mr.  Sehuchman: 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  No.  279  Monroe  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  owner?    A,  Maria  Halsey. 

Q.  Who  is  she?    A.  My  grandmother. 

Q.  Where  does  she  reside?    A,  Afton,  N.  J. 

Q.  Are  you  attending  to  the  supervision  of  those  jH^emises? 
A.  Well,  we  are  never  about;  any  of  us  there. 

Q.  "^Tio  collects  the  rent?  A.  We  have  not  collected  any 
rent  there  for  over  a  year;  the  tenant  there  has  been  there 
for  45  years,  I  guess. 

Q.  Who  is  the  tenant?  A.  Ann  Burke  is  the  present  tenant; 
her  husband  lived  there  with  her. 

Q.  And  she  has  been  there  how  long?  A.  For  40  years;  she 
always  had  entire  charge  of  that  property,  and  it  has  been 
let  to  her  and  her  husband. 

Q.  For  a  gross  sum  per  year?  A.  I  don't  know  that  she  has 
ever  had  a  lease;  she  has  been  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  She  hires  it  from  the  owner  and  pays  a  certain  sum  as 
pent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  she  did  pay?  A.  Thirty-five  dolhare  or 
f40  a  month,  but  she  has  not  paid  that  in  over  a  year. 

Q.  Is  she  sub-letting  the  premises,  then?  A.  I  think  she  does; 
I  wouldn't  say,  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  tenants  there  are  in  that  house? 
l/L  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  receive  any  order  from  the  board  of  health  to 
make  any  repairs  in  there  that  you  remember?  A.  I  possibly 
have;  I  have  no  positive  recollection;  I  didn't  have  time  to  go 
over  my  files. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  an  order  to  put  up  any  fire  escapes  on 
that  building?    A.  I  couldn't  say  positively  as  to  that. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  No.  289  East  Broadway. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fire  escape  on  that  house?  A.  No^  sir;  I  think 
not. 
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Q.  How  many  stories  high  is  It?  A.  Three  stories^  I  should 
think, 

Q.  No  more  than  three?  A.  Tt  may  be  four;  I  have  not  been 
there  in  a  long  time;  it  is  not  over  four 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  width  of  the  building?    A-  No,  rtr. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  is  15  or  25  fe?t  front?  A-  T 
know  there  is  an  alley,  and  the  whole  building,  I  should  imagine, 
I  don't  think  it  is  25  feet 

Q.  Is  it  over  20  feet?    A.  I  should  think  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  building?  A.  I  should  think 
about  35  or  40  feet. 

Q.  Is  it  subdivided  in  floors?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  floors 
run  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  Is  there  a  double  dwelling  on  each  floor?  A*  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Is  it  a  single  dwelling?  A.  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that, 
^because  we  have  nexer  interfered  with  her;  she  has  had  abso- 
lute charge  of  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  the  house  is  laid  out  to  be  used 
l)y  two  families  or  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  what  you  would  call  a  single  or  a  double  tenementl 
A.  A  single  tenement,  I  would  call  it. 

Q.  If  you  would  have  received  an  order  to  put  a  fire  escape 
on  that  building  within  the  last  three  months,  you  would  remem- 
ber it,  wouldn't  you?  A.  Possibly  I  might  not  have  received 
the  order;  it  may  have  gone  to  my  attorney.        » 

Q.  Who  is  your  attorney?  A.  Mr.  Bruce,  in  the  Potter 
building. 

Q.  And  he  has  had  charge  of  it?  A.  He  haa  had  all  this 
summer;  I  have  been  away  since  June,  until  a  short  time  ago. 

Q.  And  since  you  have  returned  no  such  order  was  served 
on  you  to  make  any  such  addition  to  the  premiaee?  A.  Not  X» 
xnj  knowledge. 

Marcus  Kempton,  being  recalled,  testified  aa  follows: 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  What  rent  did  you  get  for  that  building?    A.  About  |1,100. 

Q.  And  when  was  it  bought?  A.  About  eight  or  nine  years 
ago. 

Q.  After  the  elevated  road  was  built?  A.  I  think  it  was 
About  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Q.  For  how  much?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  that. 
'    Q.  You  knew  at  the  time?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  now.  - 

Q.  WTiat  do  you  think  it  is  worth  now?  A.  I  think  about 
|n,000;  it  is  an  old  two-story  and  attic  building. 
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.  By  Mr.  Schncliniaii: 

Q.  Do  yovL  own  Ko.  2  Jefferson  street,  or  your  wife?  A.  Ye% 
8ir;  the  same  house. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  No.  190  East  Broadway  and  No.  2  Jeffer- 
son street  is  the  same  building?    A.  It  belongs  to  the  same  party, 

Q.  It  belongs  to  your  wife?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Marshall. —  The  inspector  reports  that  this  house  8 
In  a  very  bad  condition  —  two  school^inks  in  the  yard  in  hoc- 
rible  eonditicn,  no  fii-e  escapes  in  the  rear,  three  families  oa 
each  floor,  stairs  atd  floor  in  dangerous  condition,  the  '"oor 
springs  and  shakes  under  the  most  ordinary  tread. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  house  is  No.  2  Jefferson  street?  A.  It  is  in 
much  better  condition  than  the  other, 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  house  is  it?    A,  A  three-story  building  and  , 
store. 

Q.  That  means  four  stories  high?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  store  is  in  it?    A.  A  liquor  store. 

Q.  Is  that  next  to  the  comer,  or  is  it  the  comer?  A.  It  is 
the  comer. 

Q.  How  many  families  are  there  living  on  the  three  upper 
floors?    A.  I  think  about  five  or  six  —  five  is  all  there  is. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  are  three  families  living  on 
one  floor?    A.  Trobably  there  may  be  on  the  top  floor. 

Q.  Do  you  collect  the  rents  from  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  docs?    A.  My  son. 

Q.  But  you  go  in  the  house  very  frequently?    A,  Yes,  rir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fire  escape  on  that  building?  A.  More  fii'e 
escape  than  what  should  be. 

Q.  Answer  my  question;  is  there  any  fire  escape  on  that 
building?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?    A.  On  the  side  and  on  the  front. 

Q.  There  are  two  on  that  building?  A.  Yes;  one  fronting 
on  Division  street  and  one  on  Jefferson  street,  on  the  side  of 
Jefferson. 

Q.  It  says  here  that  the  yard  is  in  a  dirty  condition?  A. 
It  is  not. 

Q.  When  did  yon  see  the  yard  last?    A.  This  morning. 

Q.  And  it  was  all  clean?    A.  All  clean. 

Q.  Very  clean?    A.  Very  clean. 

Q.  It  says  that  the  stairs  are  in  a  dangeront?  condition;  how 
old  a  building  is  it?    A.  Probably  50  or  CO  years  old. 

Q.  Is  it  a  brick  building?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  wood  abouit  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  those  stairways  in  very  bad  condition?  A.  Not  thit 
I  know  ot. 
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;    Q.  They  are  old?    A.  They  are  old. 

Q.  Aro  they  shaky  when  you  walk  up  on  them?  A.  Not  when 
I  wallc  up;  I  ilou*t  know. 

Q.  You  may  walk  easy?  A*  If  they  were  shaky  I  would  have 
them  fixed. 

Q.  They  are  worn  out?  A*  I  don't  think  that;  if  they  were  I 
would  have  them  fixed. 

Q.  Do  they  get  cleaned?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  get  scrubbed?  A.  Twice  a  week;  the 
Janitor  lives  in  that  very  house  and  he  keeps  it  clean. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  how  much  rent  this  house  brings?  A.  About 
the  same  as  the  other. 

Q.  How  much  does  it  bring?    A*  About  the  same  as  the  other, 

Q.  Mention  the  sum  — 11,100?  A.  About  that;  I  can't  tell 
exactly  —  one  goes  out  and  another  comes  in;  you  can't  tdl 
exactly. 

Q.  What  is  the  property  worth?  A.  I  don't  know  —  it  is  an 
old  thing;  that  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  How  long  ago  did  you  buy  it?    A.  The  same  as  this. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  Ihat  —  five  or  six  years  ago?  A.  The 
same  time  when  the  other  was  bought^ 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  the  other?  A.  Probably  it  would  be 
worth  about  |8,000  or  |9,000;  it  is  a  very  short  lot 

Q.  Would  you  sell  it  for  |I10,000?  A,  I  couldn't  sell  it  — It 
don't  belong  to  me;  if  I  had  it  I  wouldn't  own  it;  it  is  a  bad  thing 
to  have  property  in  New  York  now;  I  wouldn't  own  anything  — 
no  rents  to  be  got,  they  go  in  and  the  next  day  they  go  out,  and 
repairs  every  day. 

H.  M.  Leverich,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q,  When  did  you  inspect  this  house  last,  No.  2  Jefferson  street? 
A.  About  10  o'clock  this  morning. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  that  yard  in?  A.  Very 
dirty. 

Q,  Was  it  swept  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  the  janitor  went  up-stairs 
and  got  a  broom  and  commenced  to  sweep  while  I  was  there 
writing  that  report. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  note  of  the  fire  escapes?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
did. 

Q.  Are  there  two  fire  esapes  in  that  building?  A.  There  is 
none  in  the  rear. 

Q.  There  is  none  on  the  side,  but  there  is  one  on  the  front?  Al 
I  saw  no  fire  escape  on  No.  2  Jefferson  street;  there  may  be  fire 
escapes  on  what  he  calls  the  comer  house. 
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JameB  Mitchell,  being  recalled,  testified  as  folIowB: 
By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Will  jou  please  tell  ns  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  fire  escapee  on  tenement-houses?  A-  I  will  tell  you  as  far  as 
I  am  familiar  with  the  subject;  you  understand,  of  course,  that 
the  law  requiring  fire  escapes  on  tenement-houses  and  other 
buildings  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  of 
buildings? 

Q.  Give  your  recollection  of  it?  A,  The  law  requires  that  on 
all  tenement-houses  having  three  or  more  families  above  the  first 
story,  and  over  three  stories  in  height,  all  lodging-houses  over 
three  stories  in  height  and  all  boarding-houses  having  15  rooms 
or  more  over  the  basement,  and  all  workshops  and  other  places 
requiring  a  number  of  people,  and  all  asylums  and  institutions 
where  the  people  sleep;  all  buildings  used  in  whole  or  in  part  as 
schools,  and  all  office  buiklings  over  five  stories  in  height^  have 
to  have  fire  escapes. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  It  says  here  any  building  having  three  or  more  families 
above  the  first  story  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  the  law  specifies 
the  number  and  the  character  of  the  fire  escapes;  I  think  that  is 
left  to  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
building  department;  he  is  to  determine  what  is  necessary,  as 
far  as  I  know  the  law. 

Smith  S.  Brown,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  the  premises  105  East  First  street  ? 
A.  Part  owner. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  other  part  ?    A.  My  partner,  Frank  Bartow. 

Secretary  MarsbalL — It  is  stated  that  the  water-closet  of  105 
East  First  street  is  in  a  filthy  condition. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  in?    A.  Butter  business,  and  cheese. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  on  that  business  on  those  premises  ?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  house  is  this  ?  A.  No.  105  First  street  is 
a  three-story  frame  building;  very  old  building. 

Q.  About  how  old  ?    A*  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  Is  it  10  years  old,  in  your  opinion  ?  A.  It  may  be  100,  for 
all  I  know. 

Q.  That  is  older  than  you  are  ?    A.  Quite  likely. 

Q.  Is  there  any  cellar  to  it?   A.    Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  cellar  to  lb 
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Q.  Do  yon  live  In  that  honse  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  let  it  out  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  families  are  living  in  there  T  A.  Three  families, 
I  think. 

Q.  Are  you  not  sure  how  many  there  are  in  there  ?  A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  Are  there  more  than  three  in  there  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  not  four  in  there  ?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I 
don't  think  there  are. 

Q.  Do  you  collect  the  rents  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  does  ?    A.  My  partner. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  on  the  first  floor  ?  A.  There  are 
two  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  hall  on  the  first  floor. 

Q.  Is  it  a  double  house  ?    A.  With  a  hall  in  the  middle. . 

Q.  Are  there  two  families  living  in  there,  one  on  each  side  ? 
A.  No,  sir;  the  first  two  floors  are  occupied  by  one  family,  who 
have  the  store  on  Houston  street;  this  lot  is  only  65  feet  deep, 
and  the  store  is  connected  with  First  street,  and  they 
use  these  two  floors  and  occupy  it  as  a  dwelling;  the 
upper  floors  above  that  is  occupied  by  one  family  and  two  other 
persons;  on  the  other  side  there  is  one  furnished  room,  let  to  one 
man,  and  on  the  other  side,  to  the  best  of.  my  knowledge,  there 
is  one  room  let  to  two  persons. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  order  from  the  board  of  health  to  clean 
the  water-closets  ?    A.  No,  sin 

Q.  Had  you  ever  had  any  order  from  the  board  of  health  on 
those  premises  ?  A.  There  was  one  about  the  walls  having 
fallen  down  three  or  four  months  f»^o. 

Q.  What  walls  had  fallen  down  ?  A*  ^^  the  hallway  and  in 
the  cellar. 

Q.  Did  you  repair  that  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Hud  the  cellar  n^*pded 
cleaning;  we  have  not  had  this  house  more  than  nine  iuonths. 

Q.  Did  you  clean  the  cellar  then  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  clean  now  ?    A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  it  last  ?  A.  I  have  not  been  in  the  hoTis«^ 
in  some  time;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  some  time  ?  A.  It  is  six  months  since  I 
have  been  down  the  cellar. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  in  the  house  upstairs  ?  A.  About  a 
month  ago. 

Q.  When  was  the  house  sold  to  you  ?  A.  I  think  last  Febru- 
ary; possibly  in  March. 

Q.  And  you  and  your  partner  bought  it  together  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it?  A,  About  |10,000  for  it; 
it  is  a  leasehold. 
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Q.  Who  Is  the  owner  of  the  fee  —  who  Is  the  original  owner? 
A.  It  is  one  of  the  Astoir  family,  I  think. 

By  Mr.   Foster: 

Q.  Which  one  of  the  Astors?    A.  I  think  Henry  Asior  Carey. 
Q,  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  the  lease?    A.  Ten  thousand 
dollaiB  for  the  lease. 

By  Mr.  Bchui^lunan: 

Q.  How  long  has  that  lease  to  run?    A.  About  19  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Foster)  Don't  you  pay  groxind  rent?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
1775. 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  you  take  in  for  that  during  the  month? 
A.  I  think  the  rent  should  be  about  |150. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  take  now  —  how  much  is  it?  A.  That 
depends  on  whether  we  get  it  all  or  not 

Q.  Figure  that  you  do  get  it    A.  It  should  be  |150  a  month. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  la«t  month?    A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  the  month  before?  A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  don't 
collect  it 

Q.  You  try  to  manage  to  get  the  full  rental  out  of  that  house? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  rental?    A.  About  fl50. 

Q.  How  p.bout  the  stairway  —  they  are  wooden  stairways?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  dangerous  and  shaky?    A.  Not  shaky. 

Q.  They  are  old?    A.  They  are  old   and  crooked. 

Q.  Warped?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  sort  of  winding  stairway; 
this  is  a  very  small  house  and  there  are  entrances  both  ways 
to  First  street  and  to  Houston  street 

Q.  Then  the  stairways  are  good?  A.  They  are  solid  and 
Bound. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  Is  this  not  a  true  statement  of  the,  condition  of  the  stair- 
case, that  they  are  only  two  feet  wide?  A.  I  guess  they  are 
considerably  wider  than  two  feet;  they  are  certainly  more  than 
lliree  feet   wide. 

Q.  You  don't  consider  them  dangerous?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman; 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  house  No.  212  Eaai  Houston  street?  A« 
It  is  one  property. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  house  is  that?    A.  That  is  a  brick  house,* 
Q.  How  high?    A.  It  is  three  stories  and  a  store, 
Q.  Making  it  four  stories?    A«  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  that  Included  In  tliU  bouae  in  your  purchiueie  of  |10,0007 
^  YeB,  sir. 

Q.  Who  occupies  the  store?    A.  There  is  a  restaurant  there. 

Q.  Has  the  house  any  fire  escape  on  it,  the  four-story  house? 
lA-  No  front  fire  escape;  no  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  one  in  the  rear?  A.  Nothing,  except  the  two 
entrances. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fire  escape  in  the  rear  of  that  building?  A* 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  orders  to  put  up  any?    A.  No,  rfr. 

Q.  And  how  many  families  are  in  that  house,  in  the  Houston 
street  house?    A.  One  family  on  each  floor. 

•  Q.  That  makes  three  families?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  living  in  the  rear  of  the  store?  A.  Tea, 
sir;  the  First  street  property;  that  First  street  house  has  only 
three  floors,  and  the  first  two  floors  belong  to  the  Houston 
street  store;  they  own  those  two  flats. 

Martin  Touhey,  being  duly  swom,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Bchuchman: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  No.  78  James  street 
Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there?    A.  About  35  years. 
Q.  Do  you  own  that  building?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Wliat  kind  of  a  building  is  it?    A.  Three  stories  high. 
Q.  Is  it  a  full  lot?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  How  much  front?    A.  About  18  feet 
Q.  How  deep  is  the  building?    A.  About  50  feet 
Q.  How  many  families  are  there  living  in  it?    A*  Fiva^^ 
Q.  And  it  is  three  stories  high;  any  attic  to  it?    A.  Thiv^e 
stores  and  attic 
Q.  Is  there  a  basement  in  It?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  it  is  three  stories,  attie  and  basement?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  basement?    A.  No,  sir;  not  now. 

•  Q.  Is  there  any  store  in  the  building?    A.  There  is  a  Ohinv 
man  in  the  store. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  there?    A*.  He  washes  there. 

Q.  Has  a  laundry?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  that  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. ' 

Q.  With  your  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  you  get  from  that  building?  A. 
About  |40. 

Q.  Does  that  Include  the  premises  you  occupy  with  joar 
family?    A.  No;  not  my  own. 

Q.  What  are  these  premises  worth?    A.  About  fl2. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  value  of  the  property,  the  lot  and  tho 
house  together?    A.  About  |6,000. 
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Q.  Hare  jon  got  any  fire  escapes  on  that  bnilding  no^T  A« 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  order  requiring  you  to  put  ::ny  on?  A. 
I  had  some  time  ago. 

Q.  How  long  ago?    A.  Three  or  four  years  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  put  it  on?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  out  of  it?  A.  They  didn't  pay  no  attea- 
tion  to  me. 

Q.  Why  not?    A.  They  sent  me  the  order  onee  and  tKey  ' 
didn't  bother  me  no  more,  and  I  let  them  go. 

By  Mr.  Foeter: 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  with  jxjlitical  influence  about  tbe 
matter  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  followed  up?    A«  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  You  didn't  see  your  alderman  about  %  did  you?  Am 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  the  inspector  of  this  tenement-house  com- 
mittee  that  you  had  too  much  pull  in  that  neighborhood  and 
yon  didn't  need  to  put  up  any  fire  escape?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  say  any  such  a  thing,  even  if  it  was  true^ 
would  you?    A.  Oh,  yes,  I  would. 

Q.  Is  the  plumbing  work  in  proper  condition  in  that  building? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  got  water  all  through  the  building  up  to  the 
top  floor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  no  lealcs  there  or  anything  of  that  kind?  A!. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  an  order  from  the  board  of  health  re- 
quiring you  to  make  some  improvements?  A.  Yes,  sir;  some 
time  ago. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  the  last?    A.  About  the  1st  of  May. 

Q.  Did  you  comply  with  that  order?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  board 
of  health  comes  around  every  three  or  four  months  and  makes 
ns  clean  up  once  in  about  six  months. 

Q.  Are  the  wash-tubs  in  laundry  on  the  flrst  floor  provided  with 
traps,  according  to  law?    A.  There  is  no  trap  to  them. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  ordered  by  the  board  of  health  io 
provide  any?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  going  to  get  them  in  now  for 
the  Chinaman;  we  got  an  order  last  week,  I  think. 

The  Chairman. —  Mr.  Touhey,  you  will  attend  here  nerf 
Friday  at  2  o'clock. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  Friday,  November  5!3, 
1894,  at  1.30  p.  m. 
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New  York,  November  23,  1894 

•The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 
Present:  Chairman  Gilder,  and  Messrs.  Moses,  Edeon,  Foster 
and  Schuchman.  i 

Eobert  Graham,  being  duly  sworn,  te^ified  as  follows: 
By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  What  is  your  oflaee?  A.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Cliurcli 
Temperance   Society. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  xm  about  your  recent  Investigations 
into  this  question,  and  name  some  of  the  results?  A.  I  would 
like  first  to  say  why  I  was  led  to  undertake  an  investigation; 
I  have  lived  in  Kew  York  for  something  like  a  dozen  yesu^; 
previous  to  that  time  for  10  years  I  was  doing  a  similar  work  m 
the  north  of  England,  and  in  carrying  out  my  work,  I  was 
brought  into  close  personal  contact  with  the  investigation  into 
the  conditions  of  large  mi.jiufacturing  towns  in  the  north  of 
England;  during  the  same  time,  I  was  brought  into  official  rela- 
tions with  men  who  were  endeavoring  to  imi^ove  the  east  end 
of  London;  I  was  instructed  by  the  Church  Temperance  Society, 
as  bearing  directly  on  their  work,  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  tenement-house  district  on  the  east  side,  not  in  notorious 
single  spots,  but  to  take  a  section  large  enough  to  be  able  to 
come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the 
woi'king  population;  I  chose  for  that  area  the  part  of  New 
York  that  lies  between  Essex  street  on  the  east,  Houston  street 
and  East  Fifth  street  on  the  north,  and  Hester  and  Canal  streets 
on  the  south,  and  Broadway  on  the  west;  I  chose  that  for  the 
reason  that  there  was  there  a  concentration  of  three  special 
nationalities;  the  15  blocks  on  the  north  are  inhabited  mainly 
by  Germans;  the  42  blocks  on  the  south,  lying  between  Houston 
and  Hester,  are  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Jews,  and  the 
remaining  42  blocl^  which  lay  between  Broadway  and  the 
Bowery,  are  inhabited  mainly  by  Italians;  when  I  say  that 
one  of  these  sections  is  inhabited  by  Jews,  I  mean  Russian  and 
Polish  Jews,  almost  altogether;  we  employed  eight  ladies,  whom 
we  instructed  to  visit  the  head  of  every  family  in  every  tene- 
ment, and  we  put  into  their  hands  a  schedule  containinj^  the 
following  points:  First,  they  were  to  give  the  number  of  the 
house,  whether  it  was  a  front  tenement,  a  rear  tenement  or 
dwelling;  then  tliere  was  to  be  given  tiie  Christian  names  of 
every  member  of  the  family;  their  ages  and  nationality;  wfeit 
their  employment  was  and  what  their  wages;  whether  or  not 
they  worked  on  Sunday;  further  inquiry  was  to  be  madewbetiU^r 
they  were  connected  with  any  church,  and  they  were  requested 
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lo  nse  their  eye*  and  eee  whether  there  were  sljjns  of  thrifUness, 
and  generally  to  make  an  inspection  as  to  the  eonditioa  and 
surroundings;  the  outcome  of  such  inspection  is  as  follows: 
The  whole  population  consisted  of  94,016  souls,  of  which  16,391 
occupied  the  German  section,  49,359  occupied  the  Jewish  sec- 
tion, ajid  28,266  the  Italian  section;  we  obtained  a  complete 
return  of  how  many  families  occupied  fire  rooms  or  over;  four 
rooms,  three  rooms,  two  rooms,  and  one  room,  and  also  the 
monthly  rental  paid  by  them  for  that  accommodation;  there 
were  3,942  families  in  the  German  section,  10J74  families  occu- 
pying the  Jewish  section,  and  4,475  families  occapyiug  the 
Italian  section,  making  a  total  of  19,191  families;  after  I  had 
tabulated  these  figures  I  found  that  the  average  monthly  rental 
paid  by  families  occupying  five  rooms  was  |21.39;  that  the 
average  rental  of  families  occupying  four  rooms  was  :IJ15.38;  that 
the  average  rental  paid  for  thi*ee  rooms  was  |11.12;  tliat  the 
average  rental  paid  for  two  rooms  was  |7.86,  and  for  one  room 
15.04;  that  led  me  to  a  comparison  between  the  condition  of 
Itfe  among  a  similar  class  of  people  in  London  and  here;  the 
high  rentals  had  puzzled  me  ever  since  I  had  been  in  New  York, 
and  I  passed  a  note  over  to  Dr.  Gould  asking  him  if  be  would 
state  to  me  his  opinion  as  to  the  relative  rentals  for  equal 
accommodation  in  Ix)ndon,  Edinburgh  and  any  other  English 
towns,  especially  Binningham,  and  I  received  a  reply  which 
caincided  with  my  own  opinion,  that  the  rent  paid  for  two,  three  or 
four  rooms,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  very  nearly  double  in 
the  city  of  Xew  York  to  what  it  was  in  London,  and  that  it 
was  more  than  double  that  paid  in  eitlier  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow  or  Edinburgh. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  of  the  incomes  of  the  same 
class  of  people?  A.  No,  sir;  1  was  going  to  say  that  1  was  not 
quite  sure  of  my  data  as  to  income;  I  made  investi- 
gations as  to  what  the  wages  would  be  averaging 
for  the  whole  year;  during  the  few  months  in  which 
I  made  the  investigations  about  one-half  of  the  people  occupying 
that  area  were  out  of  employment  altogether;  from  day  to  day 
I  had  the  statements  made  to  me  that  such  and  such  a  man  had 
not  had  any  work  for  three  or  four  months;  I  inquired  how  they 
managed  to  live,  and  the  reply  was  very  unexpected  and  altered 
a  good  deal  my  previous  opinion;  it  was  this;  that  as  a  rule  when 
the  owner  of  tenement-house  property  has  a  tenant  who  fails  to 
pay  his  rent  he  would  naturally  put  his  goods  out  op  the  side- 
walk with  the  least  possible  delay,  for  the  reason  that  the  land- 
lord  would  have  no  opportunity  to  recover  such  back  rent,  and 
to  dispossess  was  the  only  remedy;  I  had  it  demonstrated  to  me 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  many  such  landlords  to  allow  tenants 
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out  of  work  to  get  behind  with  t!ieir  rent  for  two  or  three  er 
four  months;  in  aa  interview  with  one  of  theae  men  he  said:  '^e 
know  this  man;  he  has  lived  in  our  house  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  and  we  know  that  when  he  gets  employment  he  will  paj, 
and,  although  we  run  a  great  risk,  we  leave  him  on  the  premises ;'' 
I  went  to  a  man  who  kept  a  general  store  in  that  neighborhood 
and  said  to  him  that  I  understood  that  such  a  number  of  people 
dealt  with  him  and  that  they  were  behind  in  their  bills,  and  he 
made  the  same  answer  —  that  the>  were  honest  men,  and  by 
and  by,  when  they  had  money,  they  would  pay,  and  I  found  that 
especially  the  case  in  the  Italian  quarter;  the  next  thing  that 
struck  me  in  the  Italian  quarter  was  this:  that  in  all  parts  of 
New  York  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  there  was  none  where 
the  overcrowding  was  so  tremendously  prevalent  as  in  the  Italian 
quarter,  and  I  just  call  to  mind  one  family;  there  was  a  family 
living  in  an  apartment  of  three  rooms,  and  in  these  rooms  dwelled 
husband  and  wife,  a  daughter  of  18  and  a  son  between  boy  and 
man,  and  they  had  a  married  couple  for  lodgers,  who  had  twin 
girls  of  14  and  another  girl  of  16,  two  boys,  and,  in  addition  fo 
that,  there  were  four  male  lodgers,  making  15  people  occupying 
three  rooms;  I  talked  to  these  people,  and  I  said:  "  how  is  it  that 
you  live  without  any  regard  for  decency?"  they  said  that  the 
rents  were  so  high  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  boardera  in 
order  to  keep  the  roof  over  their  heads,  that  they  could  not  do 
it  by  other  means;  that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  and  com- 
pulsion; that  they  had  to  do  it  or  they  could  not  have  a  house  at 
all;  going  over  my  experience  on  the  other  side,  where  the  matter 
of  the  municipal  handling  of  unsanitary  property  has  bec^n  carried 
to  a  greater  extent  than  here,  my  conclusion  is  strongly  in  the 
direction  that  if  ever  we  get  a  reputable  body  of  men  as  execu- 
tive oflRcers,  and  can  trust  the  honesty  of  the  men  who  are  in 
office,  that  we  can  have  a  law  passed  by  which,  after  due  notice, 
the  municipality  shall  have  the  power  to  take  and  condemn  the 
property  of  that  owner  unless  he  will  put  it  in  tenantable  con- 
dition; I  think  this  question    of   tenement-houses  is  much   too 
large  for  any  man  or  small  body  of  men  to  deal  with;  it  can  only 
be  dealt  with  by  the  municipality,  when  we  have  men  in  office 
whom  we  can  trust. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  the  worst  houses  expro- 
priated?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  reasonable  compensation  given  to  the  owner?  A. 
^Yes   sir 

Q.  Were  you  here  when  Professor  Gould  was  here  and  testi- 
fied ?  A.  Yes,  sir^  I  listened  carefully  to  Mr.  Gould's  evidence; 
I  was  in  England  when  Mr.  Cross  passed  the  Artisan's  Dwelling 
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35111,  cited  bj  him,  and  also  wlien  that  not  was  pnt  in  actual 
operation;  I  know  that  the  owners  of  the  property  mulcted  the 
communitj  by  the  enormous  damages  they  got  for  the  expro- 
]»riatio)i  of  the  bad  property,  and  I  entirely  aj^ree  with  Mr.  Gould 
tliat  the  proper  compensation  is  for  the  value  of  the  land,  plurt 
the  value  of  the  buildings  as  old  material. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  definite  suggestions  to  make  ?  A. 
There  is  one  suggestion  I  would  like  specially  to  make;  in  '»very 
large  city  in  England,  I  think  without  exception,  there  is  nn 
act  to  empower  the  community  to  tax  themselves  to  a  certain 
extent  for  the  purpose  of  providing  in  every  election  district  a 
free  library  for  the  people;  I  think  that  is  more  necessary  in  New 
York  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world,  simply  because  in  all 
other  cities  the  population  is  homogeneous,  in  this  city  the  popu- 
lation is  heterogeneous,  and  we  have  before  us  in  this  respect  a 
work  of  education. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  a  provision  in  that  direction  ?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  by  law;  there  is  a  provision  that  allows  private  parties 
to  establish  free  libraries,  but  there  is  no  act  that  enables  the  city 
to  do  that;  I  would  like  to  say  further  that  I  think  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  poverty  of  the  poor  in  this  city  arises  from  the 
unthriftiness  of  the  wives,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  wise  expenditure  of  money  that  there  should  be  lectures -and 
lessons  given  on  the  cheapness  of  living,  thrift  and  cookery,  so 
that  a  man's  wages  can  be  put  to  the  best  advantage;  I  have 
another  suggestion,  with  your  permission;  in  this  area  which  I 
have  examined,  I  find  563  liquor  saloons;  the  liquor  saloon  is 
very  intimately  connected  with  the  tenement-house,  either  as  a 
cause  or  an  effect;  they  are  indissolubly  joined  tosjether;  there 
are  563  saloons  within  that  area;  taking  it  on  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate  (and  I  think  I  might  safely  add  50  per  cent,  to  it), 
I  reckon  that  these  saloons  take  in  no  less  than  f 4,000  a  year; 
this  will  make  an  expenditure  of  |2,252,000  a  year  on  liquor,  and 
will  account  for  a  good  deal  of  the  poverty  to  be  found  in  that 
particular  neighborhood. 

Q.  In  which  of  the  districts  do  you  find  the  greatest  amount 
of  drunkenness  ?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  which,  but  I 
imagine  in  the  Italian  section;  1  notice  that  the  liquor  saloons 
in  the  Jewish  section  have  not  diminished  in  number,  but  1 
think  they  do  a  smaller  business. 

John  B.  Devins,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  aa  follows: 
By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  your  occupation  ?  A.  Pastor  of  Hope 
Chapel,  East  Fourth  street,  No.  339. 

T.  54 
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Q.  You  have  recently  made  a  special  inyestigation  into  tene- 
ment-bouses, I  think,  in  connection  with  your  other  work  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pleafie  state  what  it  wcua,  tihe  extent  of  it,  and  something 
of  its  results?  A.  Last  winter  there  was  an  organization  on  the 
east  side  called  the  East  Bide  Belief  Work  Committee  to  give 
work  to  unemployed  men;  Miti.  Charles  Russell  Lowell  was 
chairman  of  the  committee;  after  the  laborers  had  been  em- 
ployed at  street  sweeping  and  tailoring  for  two  months,  and 
the  number  of  applioanU;  was  still  large,  it  was  pi-oposed  tu 
set  the  men  at  work  renovating  the  tenement-houses;  a  sanita- 
tion subcommittee  was  formed  with  Miss  Edith  Kendall  as 
chairman  a  part  of  the  time;  later  I  succeeded  her;  the  ques- 
tion arose  at  once,  could  we  get  permissiop  to  do  the  work; 
would  the  board  of  health  approve  it;  would  it  not  be  injur- 
ing regular  workmen;  we  went  to  the  board  of  health  first  nnd 
received  a  letter  from  President  Wilson,  giving  his  approval, 
and  containing  the  statement  that  a  coat  of  lime  applied  st 
any  time  to  the  surface  of  walle  in  tenement  districts,  partk^D- 
larly  to  the  walls  of  cellars  and  air-shafts,  was  valuable  ai? 
a  disinfectant;  we  then  went  to  the  houses  of  a  district  on  the 
east  side  and  secured  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  land- 
lords, and  at  the  same  time  made  an  incrpection  and  notes  >f 
the  needs  of  the  houses;  then  we  went  to  the  landlords  and 
secured  their  permission;  at  first  the  consent  was  hard  'ro 
get;  some  of  the  agents,  owners  and  housekeepers  thought  that  it 
would  expose  the  condition  of  the  houses,  and  that  the  work 
would  be  poorly  done,  and  varions  other  objections,  but  it 
last  we  secured  their  consent;  we  had  over  1,100  mc  em- 
ployed at  different  times,  and  we  left  1,900  and  more  halls  and 
cellars  which  we  could  not  clean;  I  would  like  to  read  the 
condition  of  the  houses  in  one  street  where  the  work  is  still 
undone;  the  law  of  the  State,  as  I  am  told,  requires  that  the»*» 
walls  and  cellars  shall  be  whitewashed  at  least  twice  every 
year;  we  were  unable  to  dc  much  work  in  Fifth  street,  and  in 
this  street,  between  Thii-d  avenue  and  the  river,  we  found 
houses  that  had  not  been  whitewashed  in  one  year,  two  yeavi, 
three  years,  10  years;  there  is  hardly  a  single  case  where  the 
law  has  been  complied  with  in  Fifth  street  between  Third  ave- 
nue and  the  river,  and  we  have  the  name  of  the  man  making 
the  examination  appended  to  each  report;  this  sanitation  enfv 
committee  whitewashed  and  kalsomined  2,963  rooms,  769  halls 
and  474  cellars  in  617  houses,  and  whitewashed  lofts  and 
stables,  areas  and  small  buildings  to  the  number  of  214;  the 
committee  also  cleaned  and   scrubbed  2,100  rooms  and   2,2fi3 
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lalls  In  602  different  houses;  our  first  intention  WM  to  wliite- 
wash  the  cellars  of  the  district,  but  often  so  much  refuse  wis 
discovered  in  the  cellars  that  whitewaishing  would  be  of  little 
avail;  sometimes  the  rubbish  wae  thrown  against  the  walls  in. 
piles  of  one  foot,  two  feet  and  three  feet  high;  we  removed 
refuse  from  491  cellars,  the  total  number  of  barrels  being 
8,903,  including  150  barrels  of  ashes,  100  barrels  of  rags,  54  of 
bones,  47  of  leather,  shoes,  etc.,  44  barrels  of  wet  straw,  41  of 
excelsior,  29  barrels  of  old  iron,  18  of  broken  glass  and  18  <f 
old  tin;  the  workmen  also  removed  a  large  number  of  dead 
cats,  dogs  and  rate  in  a  decomposed  state,  and  large  quantiti-^ 
of  decayed 'garbage,  including  in  one  house  several  barrels  of 
rotten  sauerkraut,  also  putrid  meat,  old  mattresses,  filthy  bed- 
ding and  stale  milk,  and  in  one  house  in  Fif(h  street  there 
was  a  can  of  milk  that  had  been  in  the  cellar  for  over  a  year; 
the  condition  of  this  cellar  was  so  bad  that  we  complained  to 
the  board  of  health,  and  the  owner  was  compelled  to  hire  other 
men  to  do  the  work  at  his  own  expense. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  this  house?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  711  Fifth  street;  we  have  a  book  containing  a,  record  of 
every  house  that  we  entered  and  the  condition  of  the  house;  we 
kept  these  books  for  our  own  purpose;  we  did  the  work  at  our 
own  expense,  but  if  the  information  is  of  any  benefit  to  the 
committee  we  will  place  it  in  your  hands. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  know  something  of  the  condition  of  indi- 
vidual houses,  the  worst  conditions  that  you  found  ?  A.  There 
is  a  house  in  Lewie  street  where  we  took  out  fifty  barrels  of 
dirt;  it  is  a  double  tenement-house  with  a  rear  building  —  one 
I)epson  owns  the  whole  property. 

Q.  How  many  families  were  there?  A.  I  should  say  there 
were  22  in  the  rear  building;  I  can't  give  you  the  exapt  number. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

0.  Will  you  give  us  the  number  of  that  house?  A.  T  have 
families  in  my  church  living  in  that  house;  if  I  give  you  the 
number  it  may  go  hard  with  those  families;  that  is  one  of  the 
troubles  in  the  city  —  the  tenants  dare  not  complain;  if  it  is 
known  that  I  make  a  complaint  to  the  board  of  health,  or  that 
the  family  make  a  complaint,  a  family  is  likely  to  be  dispos- 
sessed at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Q.  That  is  one  reason  for  the  condition  of  these  houses  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  think  that  the  testimony  is  of  much  value  without 
the  number  of  the  house.    A.  The  numbers  are  161  and  163 
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Tiewis  street,  and  the  name  of  the  landlady  is  Mrs.  Quinn,  who 
lives  in  the  house;  the  sanitation  work  was  done  between  the 
1st  of  February  and  the  1st  of  May;  in  119 1-2  Willett  street  there 
,is  a  rear  houae  that  contains  80  families;  that  was  one  of  the 
buildings  that  we  renovated;  there  were  five  entrances  to  the 
house,  which  is  in  a  rear  court 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

•  Q.  What  is  the  frontage  of  it  ?  A.  There  is  a  little  alleyw^ 
in  front;  I  can  not  give  the  frontage  of  the  house;  I  tried  to  hire 
a  room  in  that  house  a  few  years  ago  to  start  a  little  mission^ 
but  I  could  not,  because  £  was  told  all  the  rooms  were  taken  hj. 
ragpickers  or  bonepickers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  of  the  number  of  people  sleeping 
in  a  single  room  ?  A.  I  have  not;  the  figures  were  not  taken  for 
that  purpose;  No,  119 1-2  Willett  street  is  better  known  as  Bone 
alley;  most  of  the  halls  and  rooms  were  dirty;  no  attention 
seemed  to  be  paid  toward  cleanliness;  these  cellars  were  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  t;he  refuse  removed,  and  the  cellars,  halls  and 
rooms  whitewashed. 

Q.  Mr.  Cutting,  the  president  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  has  suggested  that  the 
board  of  health  should  be  provided  with  a  larger  number  of 
Inspectors;  he  says  that  according  to  the  United  States  census 
the  increased  tenement  population  of  the  city  has  been  from 
lt417,787  in  1887  to  1,663,190  in  1894;  that  the  figures  of  the  city 
census  show  that  the  increase  would  be  still  greater,  and  he 
thinks  that  this  increase  requires  more  inspectors,  and  he  recom- 
mends that  an  addition  of  15  be  made  to  the  sanitary  police; 
this  suggestion  has  also' come  to  us  from  several  quarters,  and 
we  will  discuss  the  matter  with  representatives  of  the  board; 
do  you  think  that  the  present  force  is  sufficient  for  the  work  ? 
A.  It  is  by  no  means  sufficient;  the  president  told  me  last  winter 
that  the  board  of  health  inspected  the  houses  twice  a  year,  but 
they  can  not  be  kept  clean  with  so  little  inspection;  the  impres- 
sion is  often  made  in  regard  to  tenement-houses  that  the  people 
living  in  them  prefer  filth  to  cleanliness;  my  observation  proves 
the  direct  contrary;  again  and  again  we  received  postal  cards 
asking  that  the  committee  would  send  and  clean  the  houses  in 
which  the  writers  lived,  as  it  had  done  in  neighboring  houses; 
and  another  thing  that  I  think  is  of  great  benefit  is  the  white- 
washing of  dead  walls,  throwing  more  light  into  the  rooms  of 
rear  buildings. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  halls  or  the  lighting  of 
halls  in  your  observation  ?    A.  After  stumbling  over  children 
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In  dai*k  halls  for  17  years,  I  think  that  It  Is  Tcry  essential  that 
the  halls  should  be  better  lighted. 

Q.  On  what  ground  do  you  think  they  should  be  lighted  ?  A« 
On  the  ground  of  comfort^  cleanliness  and  health;  I  would  like 
to  mention  one  more  house  in  which  we  worked,  No.  71  Ridge 
street,  where  there  are  16  families;  the  halls  at  that  time  had 
absolutely  no  light,  either  from  gas  or  windows;  in  the  cellar 
the  pipes  were  leaking,  and  the  water  was  dropping  from  floor 
to  floor;  and  it  had  leaked  through  the  ceilings  of  the  halls  into 
another  house;  in  one  case  the  water  had  been  leaking  from  a 
sink  down  into  a  small  bedroom,  in  which  two  persons  slept; 
another  suggestion  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  the  law  be 
enforced  which  requires  the  name  of  the  owner  or  agent,  with 
the  addrepg  to  be  posted  or  printed  on  the  doors  in  the  entry; 
that  was  in  the  law  of  1882,  but  it  is  not  enforced. 

Q.  That  law  has  been  changed  now;  Mr.  Cutting  recommends 
that  the  owners  of  houses  in  which  the  halls  are  not  sufficiently 
lighted  from  the  airshaft  sould  be  compelled  to  supply  in  such 
halls  artificial  light;  do  you  agree  with  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  the  board  of  health 
should  have  specific  authority  to  condemn  and  destroy  houses 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  it  is  impossible  to  correct 
their  unsanitary  features?  A.  I  can  mention  eeveral  blocks 
which  should  be  destroyed;  if  this  were  done  and  model  tene- 
ments erected  in  their  places,  the  tenementrhouse  problem 
would  be  solved. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  effect  of  electric  lighting  in  the 
crowded  portions  of  our  city?    A*  The  effect  is  excellent. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  effect  on  the  cleanliness  of  the  town 
of  the  new  smooth  pavements?    A.  Yes;  it  is  better. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  extension  of  the  asphalt  pave- 
ment? A.  Yes;  I  would;  though  some  people  do  not  like  it 
as  well  because  children  can  not  hear  the  wagons  and  bicycles 
and  are  more  apt  to  get  run  over. 

Q.  If  they  had  playgrounds  Bomewhere  else,  then  it  would  be 
better?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  the  establishment  of  public  bathhouses  for 
winter  use  in  crowded  quai'ters?  A.  I  do,  by  all  means,  and  lava- 
tories should  be  built  in  the  tenement  districts. 

Q.  Drinking  fountains?  A,  I  hope  to  start  one  next  summer 
outside  of  the  church;  I  could  only  find  one  or  two  on  the 
east  side  last  summer,  and  those  were  not  put  up  by  the 
authorities;  there  is  one  in  Tompkins  square. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  drinking  fountains,  except  those  two 
or  three  in  front  of  private  houses?    A.  The  Cathedral  Mission 
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has  one,  I  think;  the  suggestion  ha«  been  made  that  evefy 
saloon  should  have  a  drinking  fountain  outside  its  front  door; 
I  would  favor  that  also. 

Q.  Wliat  about  playgrounds  and  small  parks?  A.  I  knovr 
of  several  blocks  which  would  make  excellent  playgrounds  with 
profit  to  the  entire  neighborhood;  it  is  impossible  to  renovate 
many  of  the  older  tenement-houses;  they  are  beyond  renovation; 
Are  is  the  only  thing  that  would  do  it  effectively. 

Henry  Rice,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Please  give  us  your  official  connection  with  Hebrew  chart* 
ties?    A.  I  am  president  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

Q.  In  this  position  you  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
population  of  tenement-house  districts?  A.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  mat- 
ter of  record;  as  a  matter  of  personal  investigation,  lately,  not 
80  much. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  investigations  or  offer, 
any  suggestions?  A.  In  many  of  the  late  rep<^s  I  have  called 
the  attention  frequently  of  our  people  to  the  matter  of  the 
tenement-house  system,  until  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  moral  system  has  much  weight  against  vested  rights;  it 
requires  new  laws,  new  legislation,  possibly  some  of  which  would 
be  not  entirely  republican,  in  ordw  to  improve  the  system,  which 
is  of  far  more  importance  as  to  health  than  any  condition  of 
vested  rights;  and  one  of  the  features  which  I  have  always  held 
^as  not  right,  as  regards  the  city,  was  the  lack  of  water  in 
tenement-houses;  when  1  came  to  look  into  the  matter,  .the 
owners  of  tenements  told  me  that  the  water  came  through  a 
meter,  and  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  any  more  for  it; 
they  argue  that  if  they  had  to  pay  for  additional  water  they 
would  have  to  charge  the  tenants  more  rent;  I  think  the  city 
should  see  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  tenement-houses,  and 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  great  features  would  be  that  the  law 
should  be  rigidly  inforced  so  that  every  tenement-house  should 
be  supplied  with  a  plentiful  flow  of  water,  which  is  not  done  now; 
there  are  a  great  many  bouses  with  no  water  upstairs^ 

Q.  Mr  Bernheim,  the  other  day,  suggested  that  there  should 
be  some  arranp^emeut  so  that  the  taxes  should  be  reduced  on  a 
certain  class  of  tenements.  A.  T  believe  that;  I  believe  the  city 
itself  should  make  a  reduction  in  its  charges  for  water  in  the 
tenement-house  district  and  put  it  on  at  the  end  of  the  year  on 
the  uptown  districts,  if  necessary,  where  the  people  can  afford  to 
pay  it;  I  think  that  the  government  of  the  city  owes  to  its  people 
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plenty  of  good  air  and  plenty  of  water,  and  to  charge  as  little  as 
possible  for  it. 

Q.  You  haye  heard  the  suggestion  made  by  the  previous  wit- 
ness about  small  parks  and  public  baths  and  the  condemnation  of 
dila])idated  and  worthless  buildings;  do  you  agree  to  that?  A. 
I  believe  wo  ought  to  have  more  baths,  and  especially  so  in  the 
tenement-house  districts. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions?  A,  Yes;  I  think  possibly 
one  more,  or  one  little  alteration;  one  gentleman  spoke  of  drunk- 
enness being  so  prevalent  in  the  Jewish  quarters;  but,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  which  has  expended  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  my  time,  I  have  known  but  three  chronic 
Jewish  drunkards  in  my  life. 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  many  lodgers  in  that  district?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Of  the  game  nationality?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  these  lodgers  of  the  same  nationality?  A.  No,  the 
TTnited  Charities  intend  to  give  relief  to  all  who  are  found 
worthy. 

Q.  In  this  district,  where. there  are  so  many  liquor  saloons, 
is  there  not  a  large  population  of  transient  lodgers  who  are  not 
Hebrews?  A.  Oh,  very  likely;  I  only  spoke  of  the  applicants 
for  relief  among  the  Hebrews;  one  more  suggestion  I  would  like 
to  bring  about;  while  I  have  full  faith  in  our  health  board  and 
its  different  sanitary  regulations;  I  believe  if  legislation  was 
efTi^cted  by  which  a  tenement-house  commission,  pure  and 
exclusive,  should  be  created  in  connection  with  the  board  of 
health  and  the  fire  department  and  the  water  department,  it 
would  conduce  largely  to  the  better  sanitation  of  the  tenement 
districts. 

Q.  Do  Ton  know  that  there  la  a  permanent  Tenement-House 
Commission  consisting  of  several  of  the  city  ofUcials?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  it  has  not  the  powers  it  ought  to  have. 

By  Dr.  Ed»on: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  present  status  of  the  water  question?  are 
you  aw.'ire  that  a  commission  similar  to  the  one  now  sitting  here 
had  a  bill  passed  through  its  instrumentality  compelling  the 
owners  of  tenement-houses  to  put  on  each  floor  fresh  water  for 
the  use  of  its  tenants?  A.  Well,  if  there  is  such  a  law,  Jt  is 
noticed  more  in  the  violation  of  it  than  in  the  enforcement  of  it. 

C2.  The  enforcoint-nt  of  that  law  was  blocked  by  a  case  brought 
by  the  IxKird  of  health  against  the  Trinity  Church  corjioration, 
In  which  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  nrt  yet  der;dod:  t^e  Court 
of  Common  Pleas   decided   against   the   boai^   of   health,  and 
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claimed  that  the  law  was  not  coTistitutional,  and  that  ease  has 
not  yet  been  argued  in  the  Court  of  Api)eal8,  and  that  has  blocked 
our  enforcemnt  of  the  law.  A.  But  the  rested  rights  secnu  to 
have  so  much  superior  power  to  moral  sentiment  that  wo  must 
try  to  enforre  the  moral  fFontimeni  bv  the  lassage  of  siiltable 
laws- 
Morris  Tuska,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Will  you  please  give  us  your  official  connection  ?  A.  Vice* 
president  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charity. 

Q.  You  heard  the  previous  witness;  have  you  something  to  «dd 
on  the  line  of  that  testimony  ?  A.  I  have  something  to  add 
to  it,  a  suggestion  that  a  law  ought  to  be  passed  that  each  large 
tenement-house  ought  to  have  a  janitor,  who  should  look  out 
for  cleanliness. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  large  tenement-house  ?  A-  Each 
tenement-house  containing  more  than  10  families;  I  fully  agree 
with  the  last  speaker,  that  lots  of  water  should  be  given  in  these 
tenement-houses. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  law  now  in  existence  that  all  tenements  hav- 
ing more  than  eight  families  shall  have  a  janitor,  and  if  there  is 
such  a  law,  is  it  enforced  ?  A.  There  might  be  such  a  law;  I 
am  not  aware  of  it,  and  it  is  not  enforced. 

Q.  Is  not  the  great  trouble  that  that  law  Is  not  enforced  ?  A, 
The  trouble  with  every  law  is  that  the  law  is  not  enforced. 

Q.  You  think  a  good  janitor  is  very  important  ?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
you  go  in  some  of  the  tenements  I  visit,  very  often  sometimes 
you  can't  turn  around,  it  is  so  dark;  they  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  burn  a  light  if  they  are  so  constructed. 

Q.  There  should  be  a  light  at  night  ?  A.  At  a  certain  hour 
of  the  night,  and  also  in  the  daytime;  I  often  go  upstairs  and 
children  are  coming  down,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  it  until  I  am 
right  on  them;  how  easy  that  a  child  in  a  case  like  that  could 
tumble  down  in  the  darkness,  and  no  doubt  they  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  more  definite  suggestions;  are  you  in  favor 
of  the  increase  of  public  parks  in  these  crowded  districts  ?  A. 
Yes;  under  all  circumstances. 

Q.  And  playgrounds  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  add  that  the 
city  ought  to  furnish  kindergartens  for  all  these  crowded  dis- 
tricts; the  children  run  around  the  street,  and  can  hardly  pass  on 
the  sidewalk;  they  have  to  take  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  New  York  has  fewer  kindergartens  than 
many  smaller  cities  ?  A.  Those  should  be  in  the  crowded  dis- 
tricts; I  have  passed  on  Kidge  street,  and  also  on  Hester  Btreet, 
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wlien  I  really  could  not  go  on  the  sldewaK;  I  bad  to  take  the 
middle  of  the  street,  aud  take  a  street  car  to  go  where  I  wanted 
to  get;  I  am  surprised  that  the  running  over  of  children  ia  not 
more  than  we  see  in  the  papers;  probably  it  is  more,  and  is  not 
reported. 

By  Mr.  Sehuchman: 

Q.  For  how  long  have  you  Investigated  these  tenement- 
houses  ?    A.  About  20  years. 

Q.  On  whose  behalf  did  you  do  it  ?  A.  For  the  first  few  years 
on  my  own  behalf,  and  for  the  last  18  or  19  years  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Hebrew  Charity. 

Q.  Without  apy  compensation  ?  A.  Without  any  compeuMr 
tion;  I  do  it  twice  or  three  times  a  week. 

Adah  S.  Woolfolk,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q,  Will  you  tell  us  where  yon  reside  ?  A.  I  reside  at  95 
Rivington  street,  in  the  College  settlement. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  examination  you  have  made  into 
tenement   life   in   New   York   recently  ?    A.  From   the   Ist   of  * 
October  last  year  until  the  1st  of  March  I  was  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  tenement-house  life  in  the  east  side  of  New  York. 

Q.  Give  us  the  extent  of  your  examination.  A.  I  visited  some 
600  families,  gathered  statistics  in  regard  to  the  hindrances  that 
had  beset  the  teiiement-house  people  in  their  attempts  to  live  in 
a  sanitary  fashion;  the  investigation  covered  three  kinds  of  hin- 
drances—  those  due  to  the  people  themselves,  the  hindrances 
due  to  landlords,  and  the  hindrances  due  to  municipal  authorities. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  some  of  the  results  ?  A.  I  found  that  in 
regard  to  the  people  themselves,  the  greatest  hindrance  was  their 
poverty;  in  comparing  the  overcrowding,  the  density  of  the 
houses,  with  the  wages  of  the  people,  I  find  that  an  increase  in 
wage  marked  a  decrease  in  density  in  every  case;  out  of  these 
600  families,  I  found  that  the  average  weekly  wage  of  families 
living  in  one  room  was  f8.50. 

Q.  How  many  sucb  families  were  found?  A.  Twenty-one 
families,  living  in  one  room. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Did  any  have  lodgers?  A,  In  one  case,  but  the  aveiai^e 
density  of  these  families  was  three  and  three-tenths,  so  that 
they  were  in  evea'y  case  saiall  families;  it  was  never  a  large 
family,  except  in  one  case,  wjien  it  was  a  family  ol  five,  I  be- 
lieve, though  I  have  not  the  figuircs  herd 
T.  55 
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Q.  Did  yon  And  any  oaees  where  several  adults  were  living 
In  one  room?  A,  Only  man  and  wife;  the  average  weekly 
wage  of  families  living  in  two  rooms  was  |10.90,  and  the  density 
wa43  two  and  three-tenths;  the  weelcly  wage  of  families  living  Id 
three  rooms  was  |11.99,  and  the  density  was  one  and  eight- 
tenths;  the  weekly  wage  of  families  living  in  four  rooms  was 
I1G.50,  and  the  density  cne  and  thirty -five  hundredths;  so  you  8^*e 
there  is  a  continuous  decrease  in  density  corresponding  to  the 
increase  in  wage  earning,  which  indicates  that  the  overcrowd- 
ing is  forced  uixm  the  people  by  their  poverty;  from  an  estimate 
of  the  annual  earnings  and  the  annual  rent,  and  the  number 
of  members  in  the  family  to  be  supported,  I  made  an  estimate 
of  how  much  each  individual  would  have  per  day  to  expend 
in  food  and  clotiiing;  I  used  the  i)er  cent,  which  has  already 
been  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Btatistics  of  liabor  in  their  report 
of  1885,  showing  the  average  per  cent,  of  income  expended  for 
subsistence,  fuel,  rent,  clcthing,  etc^,  and,  applying  these  to  the 
figures  that  T  have  collected  the  result  was  as  follows:  Among 
the  English-speaking  people  —  under  this  head  I  include  Ameri- 
cans, English  and  Irish  —  the  average  amount  that  could   be 

'expended  per  day  for  the  food  an  individual  was  11.9  cents;  for 
clothing,  3.3  cents;  among  the  Jews  —  Russian,  Polish,  Hun- 
garian and  German  Jews  inclusive  —  the  average  daily  amount 
to  be  expended  for  food  per  individual  was  9  cents;  for  cloth- 
ing, 3  cents;  among  the  Italians,  11  cent»  for  food;  3.6  cents  f<»f 
clothing;,  among  the  Germans,  10  cents  for  food  and  3.3  cent'* 
for  clothing;  the  Italians  and  English-speaking  people  seem  ro 
have  the  largest  amount  to  expend;  among  the  Italians  this 
does  not  indicate    an    increase  in    wages,  for    nearly  all    the 

•  Italians  I  investigated  were  living  under  a  certain  co-operative 
plan  of  hou8ekee[)ing,  several  families  living  together,  paying 
their  rent  and  purchasing  their  supplies  in  common;  in  th^s 
way  they  were  able  to  have  a  larger  amount  of  food  and  ampler 
quarters  —  usually  three  rooms  —  fcr  a  smaller  expenditure  --f 
money  by  the  individual  family;  I  found  in  my  investigatiims 
that  among  fiOO  families  27  per  cent,  of  the  eamins^s  were  ex- 
pended in  rent,  and  that  for  one  room  the  avwage  rent  was  f4.24; 
for  two  rooms,  |8.08;  fcr  three  rooms,  ?10.75;  for  four  reoru^ 
114.46;  and  for  five  rooms,  f  10.66;  of  the  600  families  which  1 
Imve  investigated  more  than  two-thirds  were  living  in  one  and 
two  rooms;  this  two-thirds  included  21  oases  of  families  living  in 
one  TOom;  in  the  two-room  a|>artments  there  was  one  dark 
bedroom,  a  room  which  usually  has  no  external  ventilation  and 
could  be  used  for  no  purpose  except  a  bedroom,  so  that  the 
term  two  rooms  does  not  indicate  tlie  space  that  is  ordinarily 
meant  by  the  expression. 
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By  Obalrman  Gilder: 

Q.  What  is  the  greatest  ca«e  of  overcrowding  which  yon  hare 
noticed?  A.  I  found  one  case  of  11  people  in  two  rooms; 
it  was  in  a  rear  tenement  on  the  ground  floor;  I  went  into  the 
tenement  at  night,  and  the  rooms  were  very  close  and  uncom- 
fortable; I  asked  the  woman  who  was  there  why  she  did  not 
open  the  windows;  she  told  me  that  the  windows  would  not 
open;  I  found  upon  investigation  that  the  windows  had  fasten- 
ings that  were  out  of  order  and  they  had  been  nailed  up  at 
the  top,  in  order  to  keep  them  closed,  and  the  only  way  they 
could  be  opened  was  at  the  bottom;  it  was  a  cold  night,  and 
so  the  people  could  not  sit  in  the  room  with  the  window  open 
at  the  bottom;  I  went  into  the  bedroom  and  looked  at  the 
window  there;  about  a  foot  from  the  window  there  was  a  brick 
wall  extending  up  to  the  second  floor,  the  wall  of  some  building 
from  the  other  street  that  ha^i  been  built  in ;  so  these  11  people 
had  no  opportunity  for  ventilation  whatever. 

By  Dr.  Edson: 

Q.  Did  you  make  those  investigations  under  the  direction  of 
any  society?  A.  I  had  a  fellowship  under  the  College  Settle 
ment  Association. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  about  dark  halls;  have  yon  known  of 
a  great  many  of  them?  A.  I  found  in  almost  every  case  that 
when  you  go  in  from  the  street,  the  hall  is  almost  black;  in 
some  cases,  you  can  not  see  at  all,  and  only  know  that  someone 
is  approaching  fwm  the  sound  of  footsteps;  after  yoii  have  been 
in  the  halls  for  some  time  they  seem  very  dull  and  gloomy, 
but  you  can  see  to  detect  a  per^ion  approaching;  but  they  are 
too  dark  to  be  properly  cleaned  and  cared  for;  the  tenants, 
in  going  to  the  sinks  in  the  halls,  have  great  difficulty  in  earing 
for  them  and  in  avoiding  spilling  the  water  on  the  floor;  we 
find  many  cases  where  the  floors  are  wet  from  water  being 
spilled  and  not  cleaned  up,  and  it  is  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  halls  are  so  dark. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinions  about  airshafts?  A.  The  more 
recent  tenements,  those  constructed  within  the  last  15  years, 
are  provided  with  airshafts;  in  the  orJinary  tenement  the  air- 
shaft  is  literally  a  well  extending  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof, 
and  the  windows  of  the  kitchen  of  these  houses,  and  the  bed- 
rooms open  into  it;  these  tenements  are  divided  into  apartments 
of  three  rooms  each,  one  room  opening  into  the  street  or  on 
the  court  from  the  rear  apartment  and  the  kitchen  and  the 
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bedrooms  opening  toto  tie  alrsliaft;  the  one  aimhaft  lies  betwtien 
two  adjoining  houses,  and  the  windows  of  the  two  open  into 
It;  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  tenement-house  life  is  the  pub- 
licity, and  the  airshaft  adds  to  tliis,  not  only  increasing  the 
Intercouree  between  the  rooms,  but  between  the  two  adjacent 
houses;  the  bad  air  from  one  room  is  poured  out  into  the  air- 
shaft  to  be  taken  into  the  other  rooms;  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  it  to  pass  out  and  so  this  foul  air  is  simply  circulated  from 
one  apartment  to  the  other,  from  the  bedrooms  and  the  kitchens 
of  the  two  different  houses;  in  many  cases  where  the  tenants 
are  very  careless  they  use  the  airshafts  for  a  rubbish  depository; 
in  case  of  fire,  the  airshaft  is  very  dangero^is,  because  it  sucks 
the  flames  up  from  one  floor  to  the  other. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  ordinary  25-foot  tenement- 
house  in  New  York  city  as  you  have  observed  it?  A.  I  think 
the  ordinary  tenement,  that  is  usually  built  on  a  lot  25  by  100 
feet,  is  incapable  of  being  lighted  and  ventilated  propc«'ly  when 
it  contains  from  18  to  20  families;  the  only  proper  airshaft  is 
one  that  is  surrounded  on  all  of  three  sides  by  the  wall,  and 
has  one  open  side,  like  an  elonjrated  court;  in  modem  tenements, 
this  form  is  used,  and  there  is  a  chance  for  a  current  of  air 
to  pass  through  it,  and  it  is  better  than  the  old  lateral  well; 
but,  in  tlie  25-foot  building,  this  method  of  using  the  airshaft 
would  require  too  much  space  and  would  not  be  feasible;  so 
I  think  that  in  houses  that  must  be  so  narrow  and  acconunodate 
so  many  families  there  is  very  little  possibility  of  changes  by 
which  the  tenants  can  have  sufficient  air  and  light;  the  omly 
way  is  to  build  larger  buildings,  so  that  you  can  provide  on 
a  different  scale  for  these  things. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  city  of  New  York  should 
establish  public  laundrtes;  would  you  make  any  such  sugges- 
tion? A.  I  would,  because,  in  all  the  ordinary  tenements,  there 
are  no  laundries  and  the  washing  must  be  done  in  the  roooi, 
and  when  there  is  only  a  single  living  room,  this  results  in 
many  inconveniences,  and  is  very  bad  for  little. children;  I  have 
found  cases  where  children  were  suffering  from  croup,  and  the 
mother  would  say  it  was  because  they  had  been  washing  in  the 
room  the  day  before. 

Q.  What  is  the  arrangement  for  drying  clothes  in  these  tene- 
ments ?  A.  The  tenants  who  live  in  the  front  of  the  house  have 
the  privilege  of  drying  the  clothes  on  the  roof,  and  those  in  the 
back  have  pulley  lines  across  the  courts  and  dry  them  in  that 
way. 
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By  Chairman  Glider: 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  the  general  recommendations  made  Bj| 
the  previous  witness  in  regard  to  letting  in  light  and  air  bj) 
means  t)f  p^rks  and  playgrounds  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  ?    A«  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  report  of  your  investigations  T  A.  Yea^ 
sir. 

Q.  Has  it  come  out  yet  ?  A,  No,  sir;  it  has  not  come  out  yet; 
I  think  it  will  be  printed  by  January. 

'By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  During  what  time  did  you  make  these  investigations  ?  A* 
Prom  the  Ist  of  March  to  the  Ist  of  January  last. 

By  Mr.  Moses: 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  wage  earnings  amalier  on  acoount  of  the 
hard  times  ?  A.  I  was  very  careful  to  ask  for  the  ordinary 
wages,  the  wages  they  would  earn  during  an  ordinary  year,  but 
I  found  that  a  great  many  of  these  people  had  been  out  of  work 
for  many  months. 

Jane  E.  Bobbins,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  followsi 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  What  is  your  residence  and  occupation  ?  A.  I  am  a  physt 
cian,  and  live  at  95  Rivington  street,  at  the  College  Settlement. 

Q.  Plow  much  experience  have  you  had  in  tenement  life  in  New 
York  ?  A.  I  have  lived  in  the  tenement-house  neighborhood  for 
four  years;  I  have  a  tenement-house  practice  as  physician,  and  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  College  Settlement  on  Rivington 
street  for  a  year. 

Q.  Is  all  your  practice  in  tenements  ?  A.  It  is  almost 
entirely  in  tenements. 

Q.  You  see  a  great  deal  of  life  in  tenements,  not  merely 
through  your  practice  as  a  physician,  but  in  your  work  in  the 
settlement  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  methods  of  bathing 
the  person  in  tenement-houses  —  what  opportunities  are  there 
and  to  what  extent  are  they  availed  of  ?  A.  I  can  tell  you  the 
experience  we  have  had  at  the  Colle^ife  Settlement;  we  opened 
first  with  two  small  bathrooms  in  the  basement  of  the  house,  and 
ofTered  these  baths  to  the  women  of  the  neighborhood;  they 
came  in  such  numbers  when  the  price  was  five  cents  that  we 
were  obliged  to  put  the  price  up  to  10  cents;  during  the  months 
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of  July  and  Angust,  1891,  we  sold  1,000  Irathe^  and  in  one  day, 
with  these  two  bathrooraa,  we  sold  over  50  baths;  we  had  no 
proper  aceoimnodationB  for  the  women  who  were  waiting,  and  we 
were  finally  obliged  to  give  up  the  baths;  really  because  they 
were  so  popular;  it  may  as  well  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  men  and  boys  living  in  crowded  tenements,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
take  baths  during  the  winter;  the  children  are  put  into  the  tubs 
and  are  properly  washed;  the  men  wash  their  faces  and  hands; 
I  afiked  a  13-year-old  boy  if  the  people  didn't  get  dirty;  he  said, 
**0f  course  thiey  do;  sometimes  I  am  almost  crazy  for  a  bath;'* 
another  boy,  of  a  superior  family,  said  that  two  baths  in  the 
course  of  the  wiiiter  would  do  for  him;  another  boy,  when  asked 
why  they  did  not  take  baths,  said  that  they  did  not  have*  the 
money  to  take  baths;  many  of  these  children  are  taught  cleanli- 
ness in  their  schools,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  public  baths;  the  people  can  be  readily  taught  the  necessity 
of  being  kept  clean;  the  neglect  to  bathe  and  keep  clean  often 
changes  a  small  cut  into  a  suppumting  sore. 

Q.  Is  there  any  objection  to  making  a  small  charge,  or  should 
tiiey  be  free?  A-  I  think  the  bathe  should  be  entirely  free,  if 
pcfisible. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  expeoience  of  some  of  the  foreign  cities 
in  that  matter,  and  notwithstanding  that,  do  you  think  they 
should  be  free?  A*  I  know  very  little  about  the  experience  t.£ 
foreign  cities. 

Q.  Wliat  has  been  your  experience  as  to  the  making  ot 
clothes  in  tenement-houses?  A.  I  once  treated  a  child  for  diph- 
tlif  ria  where  I  examined  the  child's  throat  over  a  pile  of  gar- 
ments, and  coats  in  i)rocess  of  manufacture  were  often  thrown 
over  the  sick  child;  there  should  be  a  law  forbidding  the  mak- 
ing of  clothes  tliat  are  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  tenement  houses; 
1  believe  that  the  present  law  is  evaded  constantly. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  suggest  as  to  the  methods  for  the  better 
enforcement  of  the  sanitary  laws?  A.  Tlie  most  influential  per- 
son in  the  tenement  is  the  housekeeper;  if  every  house  could 
be  put  in  charge  of  a  good  housekeeper  there  would  be  a  great 
refonn  at  once;  the  most  spotless  rooms  I  have  ever  seen  were 
in  tenement-houses;  but  for  the  ignorant  or  the  careless  and 
lazy  tenants  there  is  no  one  so  efficient  as  the  honsekeepe-; 
there  ought  to  be  a  law  compelling  the  landlord  to  p«y  a  heavy 
fine  if  the  tenont  fails  to  obey  the  sanitary  law;  the  result 
would  be  that  the  landlord  would  put  a  good  housekeeper  In 
charge  of  th.e  house,  and  she  would  see  that  the  tenants  obeyed 
the  law. 

Q.  What  are  greatest  hindrances  to  sanitary  living  in  tene- 
ments ?     A.  One  is  the  widesppread  belief  that  the  city  author- 
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Itlee  are  on  the  Bide  of  the  landlords  and  against  the  tenantj; 
it  is  the  common  belief  that  the  inspectors  take  money,  and  it 
is  also  a  univei-Bal  belief  that  when  a  landlord  has  a  pull  with 
the  city  authorities,  as  they  say,  the  rights  of  the  tenants  will 
be  disregarded;  one  boy  said  to  me,  "WHiat  can  I  do-?  We  havo 
complained,  but  our  landlord  liaB  mich  a  pull  that  it  is  of  lo 
use;"  it  is  against  the  {j^anitary  Code  to  keep  pigeons,  but  one 
boy  told  me  his  experience;  an  in5»pector  came  to  him  in  his 
house  and  he  gave  him  money;  8KK)n  after  another  inspect-)r 
eame  and  he  gave  him  some  money;  and  then  another  came, 
and  he  told  him  to  go  back  and  tell  the  others  that 
if  another  insjiecor  eame  there  he  would  rei)ort  them  all; 
but  we  have  a  danger  of  much  more  imiHMiance  than  the  dan- 
ger to  public  health,  and  tliat  is  that  Ihe  foreign  population  is 
being  trained  for  a  contempt  of  the  law,  and  that  will  bear 
bitter  fruit. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  suggestions  about  public  parks  and 
playgrounds  and  public  baths,  and  you  favor  those?  A.  All  oi 
them. 

Q.  As  to  the  connection  of  laundries  with  these  public  bathe, 
would  you  go  so  far  as  that?  A.  I  have  never  thought  any- 
thing about  the  laundries;  I  thiitk  the  women  here  would  be 
very  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  You  have  not  studied  that  matter  up  specially?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  you  worrld  like  to  make? 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Dr.  Edson: 

Q.  Such  knowledge  as  that  about  the  inspector  lE^ould  be  at 
once  given  to  the  proper  authorities^  in  order  to  ascertain  and 
find  out  definitely  such  inspectors?  A.  I  didn  t  bring  this  up 
hei'e  — 

Q.  It  ought  to  be  brought  up  at  once;  I  would  like  to  know, 
about  evei7  instance  tha/t  the  boy  made  suoh  a  report  as  tliat. 
A.  I  only  brought  it  up  as  an  illustration  of  the  widespread 
belief  through  the  tenement-houses  that  the  city  authorities 
are  against  the  tenants;  in  a  number  of  cases  where  we  found 
cases  of  municipal  corruption  we  have  liad  them  reported;  but 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  instance  of  the  belief  that  is 
absolutely  uniform  throughout  the  tenement-houses  that  the 
city  authorities  are  against  the  tenanjts. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  You  moan  i\wy  art*  rather  friendly  to  the  owners  of  houses? 
A.  They  feel  that  the  citv  authorities  are  on  the  side  of  the  land- 
lords and  are  against  the  tenants. 
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Jacob  A\    BHs,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Chainnan  Gilder: 

Q.  Tell  us  for  how  long  and  to  what  extent  you  have  observeS 
tenement-house  life  in  New  York?    A.  Probably  15  or  16  yeara. 

Q.  What  works  have  you  written  on  that  subject?  A.  Some 
magazine  work. 

<i.  What  books?  A.  TNv'O  — "How  the  Otber  Half  Lives "* 
and  "  The  Children  of  the  Poor." 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  Tenement  House 
Conmnssiou  about  10  years  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  business,  and  your  interest  in  the  subject,  have 
led  you  to  study  this  question  for  all  this  period?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  /our  testimony  as  to  tenement- 
house  construction?  A.  You  have  nearly  covered  the  ground 
that  I  would  cover  in  your  previous  examination;  there  are  some 
items  brought  up  here  before  this  commission —  one  that  the 
cellar  should  be  separated  from  the  upper  part  of  the  house, 
on  account  of  safety  against  a  fire,  as  a  precaution  against  lire 
spreading  up. 

Q.  And  also,  as  Dr.  Edson  said,  on  sanitary  grounds?  A,  Yes; 
that  I  think  is  first-rate;  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  chance  of 
carrying  the  point,  but  I  should  like  to  see  that  very  same  plan 
carried  out  throughout  the  house;  suppose  in  these  houses  we 
take  out  all  the  stairs  from  the  cellar  up  and  build  the  stair- 
ways outside,  then  each  floor  would  be  by  itself,  with  the  hall 
running  through  from  front  to  rear. 

Q.  You  mean  the  system  in  the  White  tenements?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  And  the  Chichester  tenements?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the 
approved  plan  for  most  model  tenements,  I  would  have  it  carried 
out  in  all  tenements,  w^hich  would  furnish  a  chance  in  ca^  there 
was  a  fire  for  the  people  to  get  out,  and  would  give  them  besides 
more  air  and  light  than  they  have  now;  I  would  suggest  also 
that  the  cellars  should  be  locked  at  night;  in  my  experience  as 
a  police  reporter,  the  greatest  number  of  fires  are  caused  by  soini> 
body  that  sneaks  in  there  —  thieves  or  tramps;  that  could  be 
easily  prevented  by  arranging  in  some  way  to  keep  those  cellars 
securely  locked,  whether  the  entrances  be  outside  or  inside,  to 
prevent  strane:ers  from  entering  at  night;  half  your  fires  would 
disappear  at  once;  in  connection  with  fires,  I  would  ask  you  to 
recommend  public  bakehouses,  at  all  events,  to  prevent  baking 
in  tenement-house  cellars;  there  has  been  more  loss  of  life  from 
the  baking  of  crullers  in  tenement-houses  at  night  —  I  presume 
I  ha^e  had  20  or  30  deaths  to  report  from  that  one  cause;  they 
are  so  constantly  occurring  that  it  has  become  a  by- word  —  a 
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''cniller  flre;**  the  baking  Is  done  at  3  or  4  o'doct  fn  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  tenants  are  asleep. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  tc  say  about  this  condemnation  of 
inferior  houses?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing 
about  the  lighting  of  halls;  surely  that  is  the  one  fundamental 
reform  to  be  demanded,  that  hallways  that  can  no»t  be  lighted 
by  the  onitside  light  shall  be  lighted  somehow  by  a.rtiftcial  light; 
there  is  a  woman  who  has  had  experience  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  you  will  probably  have  her  here  —  Miss  Ellen  (Col- 
lins; when  s-he  took  the  wretched  old  Water  street  tenements 
in  hand  the  very  first  thing  she  did  was  to  cut  some  windows 
through  to  the  halls;  the  light  that  fell  through  those  windows 
fell  upon  heaps  of  filth,  and  they  disappeared  very  promptly; 
they  could  not  be  seen  before.  With  regard  to  expropriation,  I 
should  very  much  like  to  see  a  permanent  body,  of  which  the 
chairman  of  the  health  department  should  be  a  member,  which 
should  have  power  to  seize  upon  unsanitary  property;  the  ix>wer 
is  now  vested  in  the  city  under  the  Small  Parks  Act,  and  it 
is  a  very  wide  power;  we  can  expropriate  the  property  for  that 
purpose,  bnt  it  does  not  seem  to  work  in  this  city,  as  it  works 
in  England;  there  they  pay  only  the  ground  value  of  the  prop- 
erty and  leave  out  the  rental  value;  that  is  their  way  of  doing 
it;  we  have  been  six  years  taking  the  proi>erty  in  the  ^lulberry 
Bend;  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this  once  in  a  public  speech, 
and  when  I  had  done,  a  gentleman  in  the  hall  said  he  owned 
a  lot  and  a  house  in  that  block  on  which  he  put  a  value  of 
118,000,  and  the  city  paid  him  |24,000;  that  is  the  way  we  do 
it  here;  I  asked  the  secretary  of  the  commission  why  they  paid 
that  price  when  he  only  wanted  f  18,000,  and  he  said:  "Well, 
it  was  simply  a  case  of  a  man.  not  knowing  at  all  what  his 
proi)erty  was  worth." 

Q.  nave  or  not  the  conditions  somewhat  improved  in  tene- 
ment-honsse  life;  what  has  been  the  eifect  of  the  Sanitary  Code 
and  the  new  building  laws?  A.  It  has  been  very  great,  indeed, 
in  the  last  10  yeare,  particularly  of  the  asphalt-paved  streets  on 
the  East  Side  and  the  electric  lighting  along  the  water  front; 
tlie  board  of  health  has  certainly  done  marvelous  things,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  tendency  of  all  tene^nent-house  building 
has  been  to  pack  four  families  on  one  floor,  so  that  the  conse- 
quent crowding  with  what  may  be  expected  from  those  tene- 
ments when  they  in  turn  get  old,  quite  ofp5*ets  the  good  done. 

Q.  Do  the  tenants  keep  step  with  the  efforts  in  their  behalf? 
A.  Yes;  I  think  they  do,  most  decidedly;  I  think  the  tenement- 
bouse  people  are  more  tractable  than  people  on  Fifth  avenue; 
take  the  case  of  dealing  with  contagious  diseases;  we  can  wade 
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right  in  among  those  people,  and  thej  instently  obey  all  tbey 
are  told;  I  think  they  are  quite  ahead  of  the  conditions  und^r 
which  they  live. 

Q.  How  would  you  improve  the  condition  of  the  children's 
life?  A.  I  would  give  them  a  chance  to  go  to  school,  to  begin 
with;  where  they  most  need  it,  there  is  no  room  for  them  now; 
I  would  give  them  a  chance  to  play,  in  decent  school  play- 
grounds or  small  (narks;  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  to  make  one 
of  the  two,  putting  the  parks  where  the  schools  are,  and  give 
the  schoolrooms  as  well  as  the  childn^n  light  and  air;  and  I 
would  lend  the  9<*hoolroom8  to  the  boys  for  clubrooms,  as  they 
do  in  London,  in  the  evening  houi«  when  the  street  tempt? 
Ihem;  I  would  amend  the  Factory  Law  by  making  a  birth  cer- 
fiflcate  the  only  warrant  for  employment,  where  now  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  parent  that  the  child  is  of  age  is  accepted';  those 
age  certificates  are  a  great  encouragement  to  perjury;  and  then 
I  would  have  the  Factory  Law  extended  to  the  stores;  I  would 
like  to  mention  another  thing  that  is  within  your  power,  and 
that  is  that  you  bring  the  bureau  of  ventilation  and  plumbing 
back  to  the  board  of  health  again,  where  it  belongs;  it  was 
nothing  less  than  a  crime  which  took  it  from  there,  and  it 
utterly  paralyzed   the  efforts  of  the  health  department. 

Q.  You  mean  so  that  the  new  buildings  would  come  under 
their  supervision?  A.  Yes;  the  plumbing  regulations  and  lights 
etc.;  afi  it  is  now,  a  maQ  can  put  up  what  he  likes,  and  the 
inspector  can  not  interfere  until  he  moves  in;  it  wa^  nothing 
short  of  crime  taking  it  away  from  the  health  department,  and 
it  should  be  brought  back;  and  then,  if  you  will  kindly  state 
that  your  committee  would  recommend  that  there  should  be  a 
municipal  statistician  who  can  reduce  our  statistics  to  some 
practical  shape,  we  will  then  be  able  to  do  something;  that 
waa  a  recommendation  of  the  first  commission  which  has  never 
been  carried  out. 

Charles  F.  Wingate,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By   Chairman   Gilder: 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  your  occupation  and  connection  with 
tenement-house  affairs?  A.  My  occupation  is  sanitary  engineer, 
and  I  have  been  interested  in  an  individual  way  in  tenement- 
house  matters  for  some  25  or  30  years. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  former  commission  of  18847 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  part  of  the  time  acting  chairman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  watched  the  advance  of  legislation  and  regulation 
on  this  question;  can  yon  tell  na  briefly  what  you  would  suggest 
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in  the  way  of  further  reeommendation?  A.  I  will  try  to  do  so 
and  as  bnefly  as  possible,  and  I  will  deal  only  with  generalities, 
and  not  go  into  details;  it  seems  to  me  that  this  great  problem 
is  u  question  of  locality  and  also  one  of  concentrated  adminis- 
tration; the  question  of  locality  is  the  key  to  the  whole  tenement- 
house  problem;  here  are  a  number  of  maps  which  I  brought 
because  they  supplement  official  investigations;  they  are  pre- 
pared by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  of  Newark,  who 
msike  a  business  of  insuring  poor  people,  or  those  living  in  tene- 
ment houses;  they  discovered  that  the  pi*oportion  of  deaths  was 
very  much  greater  in  some  sections  of  the  city  than  elsewhere, 
and  they  have  prepared  maps  showing  the  localities  where  most 
of  the  deaths  were  reported,  and  they  found  that  these  deaths 
were  concentrated  in  about  half  a  dozen  blocks  in  some  sections 
of  the  city ;  when  we  And  only  four  or  five  or  six  or  no  deaths  in 
one  section,  while  in  a  similar  section  there  are  30  or  40  deaths, 
common  sense  shows  that  there  must  be  souie  local  unsanitary 
conditions;  under  a  large  proportion  of  those  houses  there  is  a 
saturated  sub-soil,  as  they  are  situated  along  the  water-front, 
or  along  the  line  of  water  courses;  if  the  cellars  of  the  tene- 
ment-houses in  New  York  city  were  made  absolutely  dry,  which 
is  required  by  the  law  prepared  by  the  Tenement-House  Com- 
mission in  1887,  that  would  relieve  the  trouble;  I  have  taken 
those  maps  and  taken  the  statistics  of  the  board  of  health,  show- 
ing by  dots  the  diseases  located  in  the  same  sections,  and  by 
comparing  these  records  with  the  map  of  the  old  water  courses 
It  proves  that  the  lack  of  dryness  of  the  soil  is  the  important 
factor. 

Q.  When  was  that  done?    A.  This  was  done  in  1887. 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  lias  there  been  considerable  Improvement  since  that  time? 
A.  No,  sir;  there  has  not. 

Q.  Is  the  law  enforced  i*equiring  concrete  cellars?    A.  No,  sir; 
not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  statistics  on  the  subject  where  It  has 
not  l»een  enforced?  A.  I  have  visited  houses  that  I  have  seen 
yeai«  ago  lately,  and  there  is  no  improvement  made;  there  is 
no  radical  improvement;  in  certain  cases  the  board  of  health 
has  enforced  the  law,  but  not  as  it  should  be;  in  some  cellars  that 
I  know  of  in  Eleventh  avenue  the  cellars  are  reeking  with  damp- 
ness; they  were  known  to  the  board  of  health  and  ought  to  have 
been  c*?merted,  but  they  were  not. 
By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  force  of  the  board  of  health  is  sufficient 
for  their  present  work?    A.  Yes,  and  no;  I  think  the  inspectors 
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are  doing  their  work  fairly  well;  but  I  tWnt  they  onght  to  show 
more  efficiency. 

Q.  The  recommendation  comes  to  us  that  there  should  be  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors?  A.  I  shauld 
favor  that. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  you  would  like  to  make? 
A.  My  significant  point  is  concentrated  administration;  instead 
of  making  occasional  and  superficial  inspection,  there  should  be 
a  thorough  house  to  house  inspection,  and  that  should  be  kept 
up  constantly,  and  the  work  of  dealing  with  these  tenement- 
houses  should  be  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale;  as  the  population 
of  some  tenement-houses  is  equal  to  the  population  of  many  small 
villages,  it  requires  a  greater  effort  to  keep  them  in  cleanly  con- 
dition, and  for  that  reason  there  is  a  greater  necessity  of  having 
more  men  and  of  higher  caliber  than  those  now  employed;  a  few 
more  points:  I  wish  to  indorse  what  was  said  about  the  dread 
otf  tenants  making  complaints  to  the  board  of  health  through 
fear  that  the  boai-d  of  health  is  allied  to  the  interests  of  the 
landlord;  I  have  had  occasion  to  receive  anonymous  c<»nplaint8 
from  a  great  many  tenants,  and  they  have  expressed  the  idea 
that  they  are  afraid  to  send  to  the  authorities;  I  would  absolutely 
abolish  all  rear  tenements;  I  would  also  require  that  every  hall- 
way in  every  old  tenement-house  connect  with  the  outer  air. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Have  you  estimated  the  expense  of  destroying  all  the  reaf 
tenements  in  the  city  ?  A*  My  impression  is  there  are  about 
1,300  of  them,  altogether. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  There  are  about  2,000  of  them  now;  they  have  decreased 
about  a  thousand  since  the  previous  investigation.  A.  Most 
of  the  old  tenements  are  old  houses,  valueless  almost,  and  I  think 
the  increased  benefit  to  the  front  buildings  would  compensate 
for  their  destruction. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  elpe  to  suggest  in  that  respect  ?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  every  tenement  should  have  the  halls  warmed;  that 
the  tenement-house  should  not  be  like  a  portion  of  the  street, 
but  should  be  like  a  home;  that  the  doors  should  be  kept  closed 
and  the  house  kept  warm;  water  should  be  provided  inside  of 
the  tenement-house,  and  hydrants  in  the  yards  abolished;  it 
seems  to  me  inhuman  to  oblige  these  people  to  carry  up  water 
to  all  the  floors  and  carry  the  waste  downstairs  again. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  such  a  law  has  been  passed,  and  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  set  it  aside  as  being  unconstitu- 
tional ?    A.  Yes;  I  didn't  know  what  the  decision  was;  I  would 
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advise  that  a  garbage  crematory  be  placed  !n  the  center  of  each 
block,  and  I  would  destroy  a  large  number  of  small  sections  of 
bad  tenement-houses,  so  as  to  create  open  spaces;  and  also  I 
would  suggest  the  idea  of  placing  the  new  public  schools  in  those 
open  spaces;  that  would  save  the  cost  of  buying  new  plots  for 
those  schools;  1  also  favor  very  strongly  having  statistics  about 
tenement-houses  compiled;  I  think  it  is  a  great  disgrace  that 
while  we  can  fird  out  the  condition  of  such  matters  in  smaller 
cities,  like  Paterson,  or  cities  in  Michigan,  we  are  so  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  sanitary  conditions  in  New  York  city. 

Q.  Mr.  Riis'  suggestion  is  broader  than  that  —  that  there 
ahould  be  a  municipal  statistician.    A.  I  approve  of  that. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  correctly  as  meaning  that  Paterson 
and  cities  in  Michigan  have  better  compiled  statistics  than  New 
York?  A.  No;  1  mean  other  statistics;  as  to  some  details  we 
are  entirely  lacking;  it  seems  to  me  there  has  been  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  city;  large  numbers  of  old 
buildings  have  been  taken  down  and  improvements  have  been 
made,  and  yet  where  do  we  see  any  improvement  proportionately 
in  the  mortality  statistics  of  the  city  ?  has  the  death-rate  of 
children  been  kept  down  or  reduced  in  proportion  to  those 
improvements  ?  I  raise  that  queatioo  because  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
a  conmion-sense  point  of  view;  the  board  of  health  says:  "Look 
at  the  wonderful  improvement;"  if  this  improvement  has  been 
effected,  why  .don't  we  see  an  improvement  in  the  death-rate?  I 
think  the  death-rate  for  the  year  keeps  about  or  pretty  much 
the  same,  and  that  it  is  as  high  or  higher  than  it  has  been  iiT 
certain  periods;  I  do  not  echo  in  any  way  the  complaint  that  it 
is  the  dirty,  filthy  people  that  make  the  bad  tenements;  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  problem  is  not  a  problem  of  human  nature  —  it 
is  a  problem  of  administration. 

Q.  Do  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  the  quality  of  the 
people  is  better  now  than  formerly  ?  A.  You  can't  expect  the 
people  to  be  clean  until  you  give  them  the  proper  opportunities 
for  cleanliness. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  of  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  has  not 
decreased  from  what  it  was  previous  to  the  last  few  years  ?  A. 
I  am  positive. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  correctly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  we  are  informed  by  the  health  department  that 
the  contrary  is  the  fact;  do  you  derive  your  information  from 
tho^  statistics?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  taken  the  board  of  health 
staiistica. 


By  Cfttalrman  GDder: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  lowering  of  the  death-rate  has  not 

"kept  pace  with  the  general  improvement?    A.  Here  are  a  dozen 

houses  or  20  houses  where  there  has  been  great  mortality,  ani 

those  hwises  are  just  as  bad  to-day  as  they  were  four  years  a^. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  numbers  of  thoee  houses?  A-  I  have 
g^ven  a  list  of  the  numbers  of  them  to  the  secretary. 

Q.  Please  read  it?  A.  No.  337  East  Eleventh  street,  339,  340, 
408,  410,  414,  416,  419,  424,  426,  428,  430,  432,  434  and  343  East 
Eleventh  street 

Q.  Do  those  dates  go  below  1887?  A.  That  is  the  last  I  have 
the  date  of. 

By  Dr.  Ed«Mi: 

Q.  Are  those  houses  on  former  water  couirses?  A.  Some  of 
them  are,  and  some  are  not;  here  is  an  official  statement  by  tlie 
board  of  health  of  the  record  of  those  houses  from  1888  to 
1880,  which  supplements  this  information. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  have  any  of  these  deaths  in  those  hoases 
been  caused  by  defects  which  could  have  been  cured  by  the 
owners?  A.  If  you  call  lack  of  sunlight  and  lack  of  dryness  and 
lack  of  ventilation  defects,  I  think  they  could  be  cured. 

Q.  Then  the  diflficulty  arose  not  only  from  their  situation,  but 
from  defects  as  well?    A.  From  inherent  defects  in  the  houses. 

Q.  Are  there  any  rear  tenements  among  them?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  destroyed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Front  and  rear?  A.  Yes;  front  and  rear,  both;  here  are 
some  sketches  of  thoee  blocks  showing  the  tenements  (showed 
sketches). 

Q.  When  did  those  appear?  A.  It  was  in  the  Moomfng  Jaomal, 
May,  1887. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  effect  upon  rentals  for  the  poorer 
ela«Bes  of  heating  the  halls,  etc.?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  wouid  make  a  serious  increase  in  rent? 
A.  I  do  not;  on  the  ccntmry,  my  exi>erience  is  that  in  houses  of 
the  very  worst  class  the  rents  are  higher  than  in  decent 
buildings. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  What  do  you  figure  to  be  the  reaacm  that  the  rookeries 
-fetch  such  high  rent?  A.  On  account  of  being  allowed  to  ma 
•down  they  attraot  a  poor  class  of  people,  who  don't  take  caie 
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of  them,  and  as  such  people  are  not  allowed  to  go  anywhere 
else,  they  are  charged  an  exorbitant  rent. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  become  of  those  people  if  these 
houses  were  torn  down?  A.  I  don't  think  the  numbers  of  those 
people  are  so  great  thiit  it  is  an  importnnt  factor. 

Q.  Are  they  such  a  class  of  people  that  would  otherwise  drift 
into  the  lodging  housf»s?  A.  Tossibly  they  might;  but  they  Xi.'e 
people  that  would  not  be  taken  into  a  decent  tenement-house. 

Q.  Are  they  criminals,  or  simply  dirty?    A.  Simply  dirty. 

Q.  But  they  pay  their  rent  just  the  same?  A.  Yes;  I  think 
there  is  no  class  of  people  but  what  can  be  kept  clean;  take  the 
most  debased  class  of  people  and  put  them  into  an  institution 
and  you  can  have  a  death-rate  as  low  as  in  any  place  in  the 
woHd;  the  children  in  newsboys'  lodging  houses  are  almost 
entirely  free  from  epidemic  diseases,  which  shows  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  people,  but  of  their  environment,  that  they  die  in 
such  numbers  in  the  tenements. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  plenty  of  baths  they  would  be 
used?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  human  beings  like  water;  even  a 
pig  likes  to  be  washed;  I  believe  in  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  theory  that  people  prefer  to  be  dirty. 

Jacob  A.  Riis,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Wingate  about  the  tene- 
ment-house census;  I  want  all  the  city's  statistices  to  get 
them  into  some  kind  of  accord  with  what  we  have  got;  I  don't 
think  there  is  anybody  that  can  furnish  any  better  statistics 
than  the  board  of  health  fumishea  to-day. 

Q.  As  prepared  by  Dr.  Tracy  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  MTr.  Win  gate's 
remarks  about  the  death-rate  show  the  effect  of  dwelling  too 
long  upon  a  black  spot;  I  happen  to  have  right  here  some  figures 
on  that  subject;  this  infant  death-rate  he  speak?  of,  instead  of 
increasing,  fell  between  the  years  of  1891  and  1893  in  the  tene- 
ments from  86.67  to  76.64  per  1,000  of  the  living  tenants;  and,  you 
know,  that  under  the  very  energetic  efforts  of  the  health  depart- 
ment the  death-rate  in  the  tenements  has  at  last  fallen  below 
that  of  the  whole  city;  Dr.  Tracy  will  tell  you  about  that.  It  is  a 
good  and  hopeful  thing  that  the  attention  paid  to  the  tenements 
in  twenty  years  has  worked  this  result  at  last;  if  it  had  not,  we 
might  as  well  give  it  up;  it  would  all  be  of  no  use. 

Edward  King,  being  duly  swonii  testified  as  follows: 
By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Please  give  your  residence?    A.  No.  146  Forsyth  street 
Q.  You  live  in  a  tenement-house?    A.  I  was  born  in  a  tene- 
ment-house, and  I  am  there  yet. 
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Q.  What  tenement-house  were  yon  born  in?  Al  I  was  bom 
in  a  tenement-house  in  one  of  the  districts  in  Glasgow  which 
haTe  been  reformed  by  the  city  authorities;  it  is  one  of  the  dia- 
tricts  to  which  the  drastic  remedy  was  applied;  I  was  brought  up 
in  Dublin,  and  lived  there  in  a  tenement-honse  part  of  the  time, 
and  then  I  received  a  bringing  up  in  Edinburgh,  in  a  cloee 
on  High  street,  which  was  also  refonued  by  the  provisional  order 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  most  of  the  property  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  modern  city  moi*e  crowded  in  Europe 
than  Glasgow?    A.  Yes;  New  York. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  European  city,  except  in  its  population?  A- 
No;  I  do  not;  I  think  Glasgow  was  more  crowded  when  I  knew  it, 
23  years  ago,  and  more  beastly  demoralized  in  spots  than  any- 
thing I  ever  knew  or  heard  or  read  about 

Q.  It  was  the  most  crowded  area  of  Europe  at  that  time^ 
probably?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  comparative  overcrowd- 
ing in  New  York,  considered  as  a  matter  of  tenement  population, 
as  compared  with  Glasj^ow  at  that  time?  A.  Kight  here  on  the 
East  Side,  that  is  more  closely  populated  than  China;  I  never 
saw  a  house  with  40  children  in  it  and  a  hundred  people;  I  never 
saw  a  double-decker  until  I  went  on  the  East  Side. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  overcrowding  prevails  to  such  an  extent 
here  as  it  does  in  Europe  in  rooms?  A.  I  do;  in  the  immigrant 
population,  when  the  mother  and  father  and  cousins  and  aunts 
come  out  to  this  country  on  the  east  side,  they  are  all  suddenly 
dumped  into  whatever  room  this  man  and  his  wife  and  children 
have. 

Q.  Those  are  the  Russians  and  Poles?  A.  Yes;  and  Italians,  I 
think. 

Q.  Have  you  yourself  seen  many  cases  where  many  adults 
occupied  the  same  room?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  figures  on  that  subject  that  have  come 
under  your  personal  observation?  A.  Well,  I  tell  you;  I  don't 
jmt  my  nose  into  my  neighbor's  room  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
official  inspectors  do;  I  believe  there  is  a  delicacy  even  among 
the  poor,  and  I  simply  know  that  there  is  going  out  and  in  cer- 
tain rooms  —  four  used  to  sleep  right  in  the  hallway  at  night  in 
the  summer. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  In  this  one  apartment  of  how  many  rooms?    A.    A  front 
kitchen  and  back  room;  there  were  10  people,  and  I  think  some 
were  boarders. 
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!Q.  And  0onie  slept  in  the  hall?    ▲.  If  es.  ulr;  they  oame  ap  latb 
Q.  In  addition?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  What  street  was  that?    A.  In  Forsyth  street 
Q.  l>o  you  mean  there  were  14  or  10  that  inhabited  that  apart 

ment?    A.  I  never  was  sure  at  night;  there  might  be  a  ne.w 

boardet  or  two. 
Q.  How  long  ago  was  that?    A.  That  is  only  a  year  ago. 

By  Mr.  Gilder: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York?  A.  About  21 
yeara 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  movement  of  this  tene- 
ment-house population  which  comes  here  by  the  shipload;  some- 
times, Dr.  Edson  says,  he  can  put  his  hand  on  that  shipload  for 
weeks;  how  soon  is  that  dissipated?  Do  the  people  move  to  differ- 
ent parts  in  the  district,  or  up-town,  or  out  of  town,  or  out  west?' 
!A,  A  great  many  move  out  on  Broadway  and  own  it 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  for  that  process  to  be  accomplished  ? 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  was  surprised  at  a  singular  case,  a  very  little 
cheap  store  on  the  East  Bide;  I  was  informed  that  the  owner  of 
this  little  business  was  contemplating  taking  a  store  on  Broad- 
way; that  his  actual  financial  condition  was  far  greater  than  his 
appearance  would  indicate;  and  so  it  is  with  many  of  the  families 
there. 

Q.  Do  they  drift  upward  or  downward  in  the  social  scale  ?  A, 
I  believv.  a  certain  select  number  drift  upward;  the  large  mass 
are  drifting  downward,  as  you  would  call  it 

Q.  1  mean  in  the  way  of  poverty.    A.  Yes;  and  I  know  of  many 
respectable  people  in  New  York  who  are  going  the  same  way  who 
^  are  not  immigrants. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  immigrants,  after  they  arrive  here,  are 
apt  to  do  worse  than  they  did  in  Europe,  or  better  ?  A.  Always 
better,  on  the  whole;  a  great  many  immigrants  on  the  East  Side 
who  are  really  in  abject  poverty  here,  have  been  accustomed  to 
wear  one  garment  and  scarcely  anything  else,  in  some  parts  of 
Bussia,  they  tell  me;  this  is  because  of  the  peculiar  chronic  desti- 
tution in  the  countries  from  whence  they  come,  that  they  are 
willing  to  stand  a  great  deal,  but  in  a  little  while  they  are 
afflicted  with  the  American  spirit  and  go  on  strikes  and  demand 
higher  wages,  and  become  quite  accustomed  to  the  advantages  of 
good  wages  and  good  grub  and  everything  they  get. 

Q.  You  heard  what  Dr.  Bobbins  said  about  making  clothing  in 
these  tenement-houses;  have  you  seen  any  of  the  evils  of  that  sys- 
tem ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
T.  57 
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Q.  Can  yOD  j?!ve  ns  any  facts  about  ft  ?  A.  Well,  the  difBcnIty 
has  been  that  the  factory  inspectors  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
enforcing  the  factory  act,  because  the  people  will  lock  a  door; 
they  will  have  three  rooms;  they  will  work  in  two  rooms  and  lock 
the  door  so  they  can  all  pass  to  the  back  room,  where  the  eating, 
etc.,  is  done;  if  they  go  out  of  the  room  in  which  they  work  and 
go  around  to  the  back  room,  I  understand  that  the  law  may  be 
thus  evaded;  they  tell  me  there  is  great  difficulty;  that  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  can  not  enforce  that  law,  for,  by  locking  a  door  in 
a  suite  of  rooms,  they  can  carry  on  the  sweating  system. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  producing  a  birth  certificate 
would  be  suitable  proof  that  a  child  is  old  enough  under  the  law 
to  work  T    A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  too  great  a  hardship  ?  A.  On 
that  subject  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  children 
who  ought  not  to  work,  and  in  the  case  of  violations  of  the  build- 
.ing  law,  and  of  the  health  laws,  there  is  a  conspiracy,  I  am  con- 
vinced, among  the  people  who  live  there  againat  enforcing  that 
law;  I  mean  by  that,  that  their  neighborly  feelings  and  their  con- 
siderations for  the  poor  people  who  are  living  right  beside  them, 
and  the  fact  that  they  will  create  trouble  unnecessarily,  that  dis- 
position is  a  strong  obstruction  to  supplying  the  help  necessary 
or  giving  tlie  authorities  any  information  that  will  help  them  to 
enforce  the  law;  the  factory  inspectoi-s  are  practically  unable  to 
enforce  the  law,  because  of  the  connivance  of  the  union  men  who 
have  got  the  law  passed,  because  they  don't  like  to  have  the 
children  expelled  who  are  working  for  a  mother,  for  instance, 
and  no  father,  and  the  house  depends  upon  the  Mttle  tailoring, 
etc.;  I  think  the  problem  of  poverty  as  it  has  been  spoken  of  has  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  it. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  suggestions  about  small  parks  and 
baths;  do  you  agree  with  them  ?  A.  Yes,  except  I  would  like 
more  of  them;  I  think  there  are  not  enough;  I  thought  in  London 
the  public  conveniences,  the  underground  water-closets,  urinals 
and  lavatories,  I  thought  these  were  magnificent  institutions  when 
they  began  carrying  them  on,  and  after  this  they  fitted  up  each 
closet  into  an  underground  palatial  lavatory,  at  one  end  havins^ 
an  entrance  for  women,  and  at  the  other  end  an  entrance  for  men. 

Q.  This  was  described  by  Professor  Gould  and  Dr.  Shaw.  A. 
It  is  not  generally  believed  that  these  things  are  there;  I  inter- 
rogated the  men  who  keep  them  —  their  attendants  are  on  the 
eight-hour  system;  two  men  are  kept  in  charge  of  the  place,  and 
for  a  penny  a  man  can  go  down  there  ajid  fix  his  boots  and  mal^e 
himself  into  a  perfect  dude. 
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Q.  They  don't  object  to  the  Bmall  fee  ?  A.  It  ia  a  good  thing 
for  those  that  have  it,  but  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  for  those  who  do 
not  have  it. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  Uiink  of  ?  A.  •  would  like  to 
state  that  the  present  law,  as  it  stands  after  the  passage  of  the 
tenement  amendment  act,  should  be  altered;  in  that  a  very  deli- 
cate consideration  is  exhibited  for  the  landlord;  that  amendment, 
I  think  it  was  in  1887  it  was  parsed  — 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  You  mean  the  act  about  compelling  the  names  of  the  land- 
lord to  be  on  the  houses  ?  A.  No;  an  act  authorizing  the  trans- 
mission of  15  policemen  as  the  sanitary  squad,  and  providing  a 
fund  to  remunerate  the  landlord  for  any  difficulties  or- expense  or 
loss  in  the  enforcement  of  this  act;  in  the  same  amendment  it  was 
provided  that  the  clothing  and  everything  of  the  tenants  who  Huf- 
fered  f i-om  contagious  diseases,  should  be  burned,  and  no  pro .  igion 
made  at  all  for  their  reimbursement. 

Q.  Under  the  act  of  1887  ?  A.  Yes;  the  act  of  1887  or  1888;  the 
Tenement-house  Amendment  Act. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  What  was  the  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  ?  A.  I  suggest 
that  the  same  consideration  shown  for  the  landlord  should  be 
shown  for  the  tenant  who  loses  hie  clothes  and  his  bed,  etc.;  I 
think  it  is  an  outrage,  and  that  some  compensation  should  be 
made  to  the  tenants. 

Q.  This  is  the  destruction  of  property  belonging  to  those  having 
contagious  diseases  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  an  act  entitled  the 
Tenement  Amendment  Act 

Dr.  Edson: — We  do  not  destroy  the  clothing  unless  beyond  the 
possibility  of  disinfecting;  that  is  the  real  destruction  by  act  of 
Providence,  when  it  can  not  be  disinfected  except  by  fire. 

The  Witness: — But  it  »o  happened  that  in  the  laat  dangerous 
attack  of  cholera  in  this  city  a  number  of  men  were 
caught  in  the  house  and  had  to  be  treats  in  this  way,  and 
there  was  no  way  for  these  men  to  be  supplied  with  clothes,  and 
a  charitable  body  had  to  come  forward  and  give  these  men 
clothing.  Many  men  object  to  be  clothed  in  this  way  by  a 
sectarian  body.  I  would  like  to  eay  tliat  a  serious  problem  which 
comes  under  your  attention  is  the  moral  question.  At  the  pre^^ent 
time  in  the  tenement-house  district  the  brothels  are  changing 
their  character.  Women  walk  the  street  by  daylight  now  and 
solicit.  Tliere  are  houses  in  the  neighborhood  which  have  beeu 
^     cleaned  out,  but  the  girls  seem  to  exist  now  in  the  teneuneuta. 

Q.  What  street  is  that?    A.  Forsyth  street 
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Q.  Within  what  period  has  that  oonditioQ  oonttnned?  A. 
Witiiin  the  last  year. 

Q,  Please  make  that  a  little  more  specific?  A.  Since  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  shook  the  police  up  a  little  bit  and  the  law  has  been 
enforced  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  houses  of  that  character, 
a  change  in  houses  of  that  kind;  the  women  are  driven  now  to 
apply  their  trade  in  broad  dayUgtit  and  at  midnight  on  tbe 
stoops. 

Q.  On  the  stoops  of  tenement-houses?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they 
have  a  regular  route;  you  oan  see  them;  I  know  them  by  their 
appearance;  I  was  going  to  say  that  formerly  a  great  source  of 
coiTuption  lay  in  the  relation  between  these  owners  or  inmates 
of  these  houses  and  the  neighbors  through  their  children;  fw 
Instance,  we  heard  of  a  child  down  on  the  East  8ide  there  that 
used  to  take  the  clothing,  the  laundry  of  one  of  tiiese  houses, 
because,  as  a  rule,  they  attend  tc  cleanlinegis,  although  you 
wouldn't  think  it  —  the  girl  used  to  come  with  the  clothes,  and 
she  was  heard  to  say  she  hoped  some  day  she  would  be  a  fine 
lady,  too,  and  wear  just  as  fine  clothes  as  they  did  in  that  house; 
and  I  have  seen  in  this  house  children  playing  on  the  stoop  and 
In  the  hallways;  this  class  of  houses  is  closed  up,  and  women 
hire  rooms  of  their  own  in  tenement-houses  and  have  their  own 
key,  and  I  think  there  is  some  flaw  in  the  law,  as  !»  how  you 
can  evade  that  rule. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
i 
Q.   Where   do  they   come  from  mjosUy — wbere   were   they 

before?    A.  Many  of  them  were  in  houses  before^ 

Q.  Why  did  they  leave  those  houses?  A.  They  were  closed; 
raided  by  the  police,  and  some  have  gone  to  other  cities,  but  a 
good  many  have  drifted  into  the  tenement-house  district;  these 
women  were  already  in  the  tenement-house  district,  but  the 
oliange  is  that  one  woman  has  a  room  by  herself,  and  I  under- 
stand there  is  some  little  twist  in  the  law  which  prevents  you 
from  entering  the  room  of  one  person  who  has  the  key. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  there  are  more  i)eople  of  this  bad  character 
now  in  tbe  tenement-houses  than  there  were  a  year  ago?  A.  iJo; 
but  they  are  distributed  through  the  houses  in  the  district. 

Q.  You  don't  think  they  come  from  other  houses?  A-  Oh,  no; 
they  keep  around  where  they  are  known  best;  there  was  some 
testimony  on  the  renovation  of  Edinburgh  and  the  improvement 
in  the  moral  tone  of  the  people;  it  was  omitted  to  be  stated  then 
that  the  city  of  Edinburgh  has  localized  the  social  evil  and  all 
the  districts  of  tenements  are  cleared  entirely  of  the  social  evfl 
because  they  are  recognized  and  localized  in  a  certain  part 
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of  the  city;  I  was  over  there  last  year  and  spent 
four  months  investigating  all  the  public  baths,  and  bathed  in 
them,  and  going  into  the  London  lodging  houses,  which  I  con- 
sider a  magnificent  institution,  and  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the 
application  of  drastic  remedies,  that  nothing  but  a  sort  of  Park- 
hurst  movement  on  the  tenement  question  will  do  any  good;  and 
the  workingmen  who  live  in  those  neighborhoods  and  have  been 
dealing  with  this  question  for  years,  are  absolutely  convinced  that 
there  must  be  a  change  in  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  city, 
similar  to  that  in  London  of  the  various  districts,  and  the  city 
should  have  direct  responsibility  and  feel  the  power  of  the  social 
condition  of  those  neighborhoods;  it  has  not  been  said  here, 
although  it  would  appear  from  the  evidence  already  given,  that  in 
the  city  of  London  each  vestry  has  more  power  than  the  entire  city 
of  New  York;  they  have  power  to  have  public  libraries  and  pub- 
lic baths,  and  in  the  vestry  in  London  they  have  established  a  con- 
nection between  the  baths  and  the  public  schools,  so  that  children 
attending  the  public  schools  shall  have  tickets  at  a  merely  nom- 
inal rate  and  shall  receive  swimming  lessons^  and  I  think  the 
whole  basis  of  the  movement  in  England  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
whole  city  is  subdivided  into  districts,  and  that  where  a  jpart  of 
the  city  is  ripe  for  these  improvements  the  meai»ure  is  under- 
taken, and  they  have  the  example  of  other  districts,  and  you 
will  find  in  the  city  of  London  the  best  possible  working  of  the 
system. 

Q.  How  is  the  social  evil  regulated  there?  A.  That  is  not 
regulated;  I  should  like  to  say  in  regard  to  the  Jews,  that  the 
Jews  are  a  gregarious  people,  and  they  use  saloons  as  affording 
a  free  meeting  place  for  them  which  they  can  use  without  paying 
any  rent,  and  that  evplains  why  the  Jewish  people  are  so  sober, 
and  it  does  not  pay  the  saloon  generally,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
thing  that  should  be  remedied;  I  should  like  to  see  any  measure 
adopted  which  would  enable  the  people  in  those  crowded  neigh- 
borhoods to  get  out  of  their  houses  occasionally  and  a  place  pro- 
vided to  meet  in  when  they  have  no  money  to  pay  for  a  place  of 
that  kind;  I  support  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  here  in 
favor  of  increasing  municipal  authority  and  the  application  of 
the  force  that  is  authorized  by  law,  but  I  think  there  is  no  cure 
by  depending  on  inspectors;  nothing  but  the  operation  by  the 
people  can  cure  this  evil ;  I  believe  in  a  law  that  will  fine  land- 
lords for  sanitary  violations,  the  fine  to  be  given  to  the  tenant 
who  informs  and  prosecutes  the  case;  I  believe  you  should  reward 
the  people  who  give  the  evidence  and  become  witnesses;  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  ever  be  done  until  therp  is  a  very  great 
reform  in  the  politics  of  the  city. 
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Alfred  BlBhop  Mason,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  What  experience  have  you  had  which  qualifies  you  to  testify 
before  this  couuiiittee?  A.  T  have  been  a  student  of  tenement- 
house  conditions  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  I  requested  this  hearing  as  a  representative  of  many 
citizens  who  believe  in  the  single  tax;  we  believe  anything  else 
you  can  recommend  will  be  merely  a  palliative,  and  that  the 
single  tax  is  a  preventative  of  tenement-house  evils. 

Q.  How  would  taxation  under  the  theory  of  single  tax  compare 
with  taxation  under  the  present  plan?  A.  Taxation  would  still 
be  large,  but  it  would  amount  on  tenement-houses  to  less  than 
one-half  of  its  present  totaL 


By  Mr. 


Q.  Will  you  not  give  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  proportion 
of  income  absorbed  by  the  present  plan  of  taxation?    A.  The 
United  States  income  tax  is  two  per  cent,  of  net  income  above 
f  1,000;  the  tax  levied  upon  the  model  tenement-houses  in  this 
city  on  Cherry  Hill  is  15  per  cent,  on  the  gross  income;  the  <*ingle 
tax  system,  if  applied,  would  reduce  tliat  tax  from  about  |1,800  a 
year  to  about  |()00  a  year,  and  still  leave  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
income;  the  difference  would  be  that  the  investment  in  those 
tenement-houses,    instead    of    paying    from    3    tc     31-2     per 
cent,    would    pay    about    5    per    cent.;    when    you    can    make 
philanthi-opy  pay  5  per  cent.,  you  are  insuring  a  permanent 
investment,  and  you  can  not  insure  it  for  a  le-^ser  sum,  as  returns 
on  money  stand  now;  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  v#*ry  seriously 
to  the  fact  that  you  can  not  have  a  model  tenement-house  unless 
it  pays;  by  your  recommendations  you  can  not  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest  on  money  or  wages  or  the  cost  of  material ;  but  here  is  a 
thing  which  can  be  reduced,  wiiich  is  me.ely  the  pc^nalty  which  the 
city  of  New  York  lays  on  people  who  build  model  tenement-houses, 
and  that  penalty  increases  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the 
house;  if  the  owners  built  them  badly  they  pay  less  in  taxes 
than  if  they  build  them  quite  well.    But  if  they  put  any  improve- 
ments in  til  em  they  pay  to  the  city  of  New  York  an  annual  fine; 
this  tax  is  unnecessary;  it  can  be  collected  from  unimproved 
property,  and  the  effect  of  the  single  tax  theory  would  be  to  bring 
into  occupation  the  great  masses  of  unemployed  and  unoccupied 
land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city;  then  you  would  have  more 
tenement-houses,  and  provide  employment  for  people,  and  accom- 
plish what  looks  like  an  economic  paradox;  you  would  increase 
wages  and  decrease  rents  at  the  same  time;  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  here  is  a  point  on  which  the  recommendations  of  this  com- 
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mittee  would  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  possibilities 
of  the  model  tenement-house;  I  think  all  the  masses  of  land 
nortli  of  the  Harlem  and  south  of  the  Harlem  now  withheld  from 
occupation  would,  under  the  single  tax  system,  be  taxed  at  full 
value,  and  this  would  prevent  this  land  from  being  withheld  from 
occupation;  it  would  cause  the  building  of  many  new  tenements 
and  furnish  employment,  and  the  total  tax  collected  in  New 
York  city  need  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  on  actual  land  values,  with 
all  improvements  and  all  personal  property  absolutely  free  of 
taxation. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  rear  tenements? 
A.  I  think  it  would  make  the  rear  tenement  impossible  to  be 
rented  before  long. 

Q,  Why  so?  A.  If  you  have  a  tenement  population  sufficient 
for  5,000  tenements  and  you  build  1(^,000  tenement-houses,  you 
will  leave  most  of  the  worst  ones  unoccupied. 

Q.  Or  the  rents  will  be  so  low  that  they  will  take  them  down 
and  build  something  new?    A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  true. 

Dr.  Edson: — Tlie  testimony  of  Dr.  Robbins  tends  to  injure  a 
body  of  men  who  are  physicians  and  college  graduates,  and  who 
are  above  suspicion.  She  testified  that  one  of  the  sanitary  inspect- 
ors had  been  paid  money  to  overlook  some  pigeons.  This  is  not 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  of  the  board  of  health. 
Under  no  circumstances  are  those  men  called  upon  to  suppress 
such  nuisances;  that  would  devolve  on  the  sanitary  police;  I  wish 
to  coirect  that  statement,  because  it  might  reflect  on  this  body 
of  men. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow  afternoon  at 
1:30  o'clock. 


New  York,  November  24,  1894. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 

Present :  Chairman  Gilder  and  Messrs.  Schuchman,  Moses, 
Washington,  Edson  and  Foster. 

Chairman  Gilder. —  I  have  received  a  letter  f ixMn  Miss  Robbins, 
who  testified  yesterday,  which  I  will  read. 

"  The  College  Settlement,  95  Rivington  street.  New  York. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Gilder: — Will  you  kindly  add  to  my  testimony 
of  to-day  that  I  have  never  heard  the  i)eople  living  in  the  tene- 
ment-houses express  any  doubts  a«  to  the  honor  of  the  medical 
men  who  are  a  part  of  our  city  government.  They  believe  that 
the  sanitary  police  are  bribed  not  to  do  their  duty,  and  they 
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believe  that  in  general  the  city  authorities  are  on  the  side  of  the 
landlord  rather  than  of  the  tenant.    Very  truly  yours, 

JA»E  ELIZABETH  BOBBTMB. 
November  23.'* 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  wafi  oirdered  that  the  rbove  letter 
be  made  a  part  of  the  minutes. 

Oharles  G.  Wilson,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  What  is  your  office?    A«  I  am  president  of  vhf  board  ci 
hesJth  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Q.  Will  y(>u  please  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  figures  you  have 
as  to  the  census  relative  to  the  tenement-houae  populat&oii, 
especially  the  census  taken  by  the  health  department?  A.  l%e 
health  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  has  taken  the  census 
of  people  living  in  tenement-houees  three  separate  times  —  in 
1888,  in  1891  and  in  1893;  in  the  census  taken  in  the  year  18S8 
we  found  a  population  of  1,093,701  people  living  in  tenement- 
houses  in  New  York  city;  that  was  out  of  the  entire  population, 
or  an  estimated  population  in  the  city  at  that  time  of  1,592,632  — 
in  other  words,  in  1888,  68  68-100  per  cent,  of  all  tiie  people  in 
this  dty  lived  in  tenement-houses;  in  1891  a  census  was  taken  oi 
the  people  living  in  tenement-houses,  and  we  found  1,225,411  peo- 
ple out  of  an  estimated  population  in  the  entire  city  of  1,765,645 
—  in  other  words,  69  41-100  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  in  this  city 
lived  in  tenement-houses  in  1891. 

By  Mr.  Fester: 

Q.  Does  that  include  those  living  in  apartment-huuses,  ao 
called?  A.  We  estimated  them  at  about  9,000  living  in  apart- 
ment-houses of  the  better  class. 

Q.  Those  are  included  in  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  make  a  difference  of  only  one  per  cent.?  A. 
No,  sir;  that  does  not  include  apartment-houees  ^'here  hotel 
accommodations  a-re  funiished  or  restaurants;  for  instance,  th? 
Arlington  and  the  Chelsea;  those  have  restaurants  attached,  and 
the  people  eat  in  the  restaurants. 

Q.  But  in  the  better  apartments  where  they  have  steam  hr*at 
and  a  janitoi',  etc.,  it  includes  them?  A.  Yes,  air;  although  we 
do  not  consider  that  an  apartment  of  that  kind  should  oome 
under  the  tenement-house  law. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  have  not  oonadered  them  in  it?  A.  Well, 
we  have  and  we  have  not;  T  believe  there  is  a  decision  in  th ^ 
Court  of  Appeals  which  made  a  difference  as  between  hoiwe'^ 
where  there  were  three  or  mo(re  families  residinji:  and  that  have 
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hotel  Bccommodatioiis  or  reBtanrantB;  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidei'ed  as  tenement-houses,  but  are  to  be  considered  hotels;  I 
can't  tell  jou  exactly  what  case  that  wa». 

By  Mr,  Mosee: 
Q.  What  percentage  are  those  .people  as  to  the  number  of 
tenements  that  come  under  this  subdivision?    A.  A  very  small 
perctntage;  1  per  cent,  would  fully  cover  it 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Have  you  been  advised  by  counsel  that  apartment-houses  in 
which  there  are  no  restaurants,  but  in  whi<ch  there  aire  janitors 
and  steam  heat,  and  in  some  eases  elevators,  did  or  did  not  class 
as  tenement-houses?  A.  That  has  generally  been  the  opinion  of 
the  experts  in  the  health  board. 

Q.  Have  you  been  so  advised  by  any  lawyer?  A.  No;  1  dont 
know  that  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  taken  advice?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  policy  A.  To  consider  houses  of  the 
better  class  not  with.in  the  provisions  of  the  tenement-houses  law. 
When  complaints  are  made  of  violations  of  the  law  we  issue  an 
order  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out;  there  is  a  house  to  house 
inspection. 

Q,  What  do  you  mean  by  a  first-class  apnrhment-house?  A. 
We  took  the  Navarro  Flats  as  an  illustration,  or  some  of  those 
apartment-houses  on  Fifth  Avenue,  and  possibly  on  Seventh 
avenue,  and  some  on  Broadway,  where  no  provision  is  made  for 
furnishing  meals  to  the  tenant  in  a  common  restaurant  attached 
to  the  house,  but  where*  each  family  living  in  the  house,  does 
its  own  cooking  on  the  premises. 

Q.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  those  of  the  first  class 
and  those  of  the  second  class?  A.  It  is  only  a  question  of  dis- 
tinction in  each  case;  we  would  hardly  take  an  apartment-house 
where  the  apartments  are  rented  for  three  or  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  think  of  sending  one  of  our  sanitary  policemen  to  go 
through  the  rooms  and  ask  the  questions  that  they  ask  in  the 
ordinary  tenement-house. 

Q.  But  as  to  the  other  provisions  in  regard  to  fire  escapes  and 
ventilation  and  drainage?  A.  The  question  of  fire  escapes  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  fire  and  building  departments. 

Q.  How  about  plumbing?    A.  Regarding  repairs  to  plumbing, 
of  course  we  enforce  the  rules. 
By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  in  regard  to  apartoent-houses 
renting   for  |600  or   (1,000,  as   between  those  and  tenemfint- 
hooves?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
T.  68 
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By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Will  you  proceed  witii  your  fip^ireo?  A.  In  1893,  the  nmn- 
ber  of  people  residing  in  tenement-houses  in  New  York  city  was 
1,832,773,  out  of  an  estimated  population  of  1,891,300  perstms  in 
the  entire  city  —  in  other  words,  70  46-100  per  cent,  of  all  the 
IKK)ple  living  in  New  York  city  in  that  year  lived  in  tenement- 
houses;  80,  you  see,  that  as  between  1888  and  1893,  there  waa  a 
veiy  small  inci'ease  of  percentage  of  people  living  in  tenoment- 
houses  as  to  the  entire  estimated  population  of  New  York  city. 

Q.  Please  give  us  some  further  figures  from  this  last  ci^usiisT 
A.  In  the  census  taken  in  1893,  we  found  that  the  total  number 
of  tenement-houses  in  the  city  were  39,138,  of  which  36,792  were 
front-houses  and  2,346  were  rear-houses^  we  found  the  total 
popiiJation  in  these  tenement-houses  —  that  is,  of  persons  5  years 
of  age  and  over  —  to  be  1,152,414,  and  of  ehildr(*n  under  5  years 
of  age  180,359,  a  total  of  1,332,773,  of  both  classes;  we  also  made 
a  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  2,340  rear-housee; 
we  fonnd  in  these  rear-housee  56,130  pei-sons,  47,346  of  5  years 
of  age  and  ovei',  and  8,784  were  under  5  yeara  of  age;  now,  of 
course,  I  have  this  divided  up  by  wards. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Have  you  those  rear-houses  divided  by  wards?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  that?  A.  We  found  in  the  first 
ward,  and  the  first  ward  is  all  that  part  of  New  York  city  south 
of  Liberty  sti^eet  —  we  found  196  front-housi>s  and  14  rear-houses; 
in  the  rear-houses  there  were  429  persons,  390  of  which  were 
over  5  yeai-s  of  age,  and  39  under  5;  in  the  second  ward  of  New 
York  city,  that  is  bounded  by  Liberty  street,  East  river,  P©«-k 
slip  and  Broadway,  no  rear-houses;  in  the  third  ward,  49  per- 
sons living  in  two  rear-houses;  48  over  5  ^ears  of  age  and 
one  under;  in  the  fourth  wai"d  we  found  86  rear-houses 
out  of  476  tenement-houses,  and  in  these  86  rear  houses  w^e  found 
1,437  persons  living,  1,061  5  years  and  over,  and  376  under  5  years: 
that  is  the  ward  inhabited  principally  by  Italians;  in  the  fifth 
ward  we  found  four  rear  houses,  inhabited  by  112  pennons;  in  the 
sixth  ward  we  found  139  rear  houses,  out  of  a  total  number  of 
tenement-houses  of  522,  and  in  those  rear  houses  we  found  4,l.*>:t 
persons;  in  the  seventh  ward  we  found  94  I'ear  houses  out  of  a 
total  number  of  tenement-houses  of  1,516,  and  in  the  i*ear  housef; 
we  found  2,820  persons;  in  the  eighth  ward  we  found  102  rear 
houses  out  of  a  total  of  826,  with  2,134  people  living  in  tbe  rear 
houses;  in  the  mnth  ward  we  found  92  rear  houses  out  of  a  total 
iAnml>er  of  tenement-houpes  of  1,519,  and  in  the  92  houses  we 
found  1,656  people;  in  the  tenth  ward,  which  is  a  ward  principally 
inhabited  by  Jewish  people,  between  BivingtoiD  and  Divisiooi 
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(rfreefs  and  the  Bowery  and  Norfolk  street,  and  the  ward  which 
has  the  lowest  de«tth-pate  of  any  in  New  York  city,  we  found  158 
rear  houses  out  of  a  total  number  of  tenement-houses  of  1,196,  and 
in  those  rear  houses  was  found  5,818  persons;  in  the  eleventh 
ward  we  found  249  rear  houses  out  of  a  total  of  2,201,  with  a 
population  of  0,181  in  the  rear  houses;  in  the  twelfth  ward  we 
found  17  rear  houses  out  of  a  total  number  of  7,702,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  259  persons  in  these  rear  houses;  in  the  thirteenth  ward 
we  found  120  rear  houses  out  of  a  total  number  of  tenement-hous'^s 
of  1,042,  and  the  number  of  people  in  these  rear  houses  was 
3,093;  in  the  fourteenth  ward  we  found  154  rear  houses  out  of  a 
total  number  of  tenement-houses  of  G36,  with  a  population  of 
5,148  in  the  rear  houses;  in  the  fifteenth  ward  we  found  31  i-ear 
houses  out  of  a  total  number  of  359  houses,  and  in  those  31 
houses  there  were  80G  peraons;  in  the  sixteenth  ward  we  found 
81  rear  houses  out  of  a  total  number  of  houses  of  1,118,  and  in 
the  81  rear  houses  we  found  1,335  persons;  in  the  seventeenth 
ward  we  found  311  rear  houses  out  of  a  total  number  of  houses 
of  2,770  houses,  and  805  persons  li^inp  in  these  rear  houses;  in 
the  eighteenth  ward  we  found  76  rear  houses,  out  of  1,320  tene- 
ment-houses, and  in  the  76  rear  houses  we  found  1,300  persons;  in 
the  nineteenth  ward  we  found  65  rear  houses  out  of  5,450  houses, 
and  in  these  rear  houses  a  population  of  1,267;  in  the  twentieth 
ward  we  found  341  rear  houses  .out  of  a  total  number  of  2,830, 
with  a  population  of  5,977  in  the  rear  houses;  in  the  twenty-fli«t 
we  found  40  rear  houses  out  of  a  total  number  of  1,458,  and  in 
these  houses  we  found  1,194  persons;  in  the  twenty-second  ward 
we  found  168  rear  houses  out  of  4,147  houses,  and  in  the  rear 
bouses  2,615  persons;  in  the  twenty-third  ward  we  found  two  rear 
houses  out  of  1,458  tenement-houses,  and  44  persons  residing  in 
these  rear  houses;  none  in  the  twenty-fourth  ward. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  low  mortality  in  the  Jewish 
portion  ?  A.  Well,  it  is  a  question;  I  presume  that  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  obey  the  Mosaic  law,  tli^t  they  are  a 
long-lived  race,  that  they  eschew,  to  a  very  great  extent,  alcoholic 
stimulants,  that  they  have  certain  rules  and  regulations  in  regard 
to  cleanliness  in  certain  portions  of  the  week,  and  the  experience 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  health  department  is  that  on  Friday  the 
people  in  that  section  see  that  everything  is  pretty  thoroughly 
cleaned  up  in  the  houses,  and  it  remains  so  far  at  least  two  days 
in  the  week;  whereas  in  other  sections  of  the  city  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  people  there  is  no  general  cleannng  up  except 
such  as  is  done  by  order  of  the  board  of  health. 
By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  Is  not  some  of  the  large  mortality  due  to  the  removing  of 
sick  people  to  hospitals  or  to  institutions?     \.  No;  no  more  than 
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die  in  other  thickly  settled  sections  of  the  city;  I  hare  made  some 
comparisons  which  may  be  interesting  to  you;  I  have  taken  the 
three  wards  that  are  the  most  thickly  populated  in  New  Tofk 
city,  and  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  Jewish  people  in  those 
three  wards;  I  hare  taken  the  tenth  ward  and  made  com- 
parisons, not  between  the  death-rate  for  two  years,  but  between 
the  rate  In  1891  and  1893,  and  made  comparisons;  I  find  in  the 
tenth  ward  that  the  population  in  1891  was  61,514,  and  that  the 
death-rate  wa«  18  73-100;  with  a  population  of  68,383  in  1893, 
the  death-rate  had  decreased  to  17  14-100,  and  the  density  of 
population  is  622  2-100  to  the  acre;  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  thing 
to  find  any  district  with  that  density  in  any  city  of  the  world; 
I  think  there  is  a  district  in  the  city  of  Prague,  and  maybe  one 
other  city  in  Germany,  and  possibly  one  of  the  Indian  cities, 
that  has  a  denser  population.  I  have  taken  the  thirteenth  war«1; 
the  dersity  of  population  there  is  515  persons  to  the  acre,  with 
a  population  of  43,577;  the  death-rate  in  1891  was  23  59-100,  and 
it  is  low<»r  this  year;  I  have  taken  the  eleventh  ward,  with  414 
as  the  density,  and  a  population  of  77,698  persons,  and  the  death- 
rate  was  24  51-100  in  1891  and  22  81-100  in  1893;  in  1888  there 
was  a  higher  death-rate  than  in  1891;  or,  in  other  words,  there 
seems  a  gradual  improvement;  it  is  one  of  those  peculiar  states 
of  affairs  that  can  not  be  very  well  explained. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  regulations  were  more  strictly  enforced 
and  if  better  laws  were  enacted,  that  there  would  be  a  still  lower 
death-rate?    A.  Well;  go  up  into  some  of  the  wealthiest  wards 
in  New  York  city,  and  the  death-rate  is  above  those. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Are  not  some  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  those  wards  where 
the  death-rate  is  higher?  A.  Yes,  possibly  that  is  so  in  some  of 
them,  but  in  calculating  our  death-rate  we  redistribute;  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  cases  that  die  in  public  institutions  every 
year,  and  it  is  impossible  to  redistribute  them  to  the  particular 
wards. 

Q.  I>oes  not  that  have  something  to  do  with  it,  that  the  people 
in  the  tenement-house  district  have  a  less  death-rate  than  those 
that  live  elsewhere?  A.  Yes,  sir;  take  it  generally,  but  not  as  to 
specific  districts,  because  if  you  will  go  to  other  districts  the 
death-rate  will  run  up  to  something  enormous. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  Proceed  with   your  figures.    A.  I   will   go   to   the   wards 
inhabited  by  Italiaius  principally,  the  fourth,  the  fourteenth  and 
the  eighth. 
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Q.  How  in  the  death-rate  there?  A.  We  find  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  fourth  ward  in  1891  was  15,324,  and  in  1893  14,920; 
we  And  a  dimsity  there  of  248,  only  half  as  much,  or  not  half  as 
much,  as  the  tenth  ward,  and  we  find  that  the  death- 
rate  in  1891  was  36  80-100  and  the  normal  death-rate  of  the 
city  was  26  52-100;  in  1893  we  find  an  improveqient  in  that  par- 
ticular Italian  district;  the  same  condition  holds  in  the  four- 
te<-nth  wai-d  and  in  the  eighth  ward,  the  density  in  the  fourteenth 
Ijeing  342,  and  in  the  eighth  244;  we  find  the  death-rate  in  the 
fourteenth  ward  was  36  84-100  in  1891,  and  35  12-100  in  1893, 
and  in  the  ei.y:hth  ward  the  death-rate  was  30  45-100  in  1891,  and 
31 98-100  in  1893;  that  is  the  only  increase  I  know  of  in  any  ward 
in  New  York  city. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q,  What  do  you  attribute  that  to?  A.  These  three  wards  are 
Inhabited  prlueipally  by  Italians;  the  people  come  from  a  warm 
climate  and  they  bring  with  them  their  habits  to  this  country; 
they  live  in  that  climate  on  farinacious  food  and  have  very  little 
meat;  they  come  here  and  live  on  fruit  and  farinacious  foods; 
they  do  not  assimilate;  there  are  wide  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture herf,  and  we  find  that  the  principal  diseases  amongst  those 
people  are  respiratory,  pneumonia,  consumption  and  such  diseasea 

Q.  H&s  the  immigration  of  Italians  increased  the  death-rate? 
'A.  No,  sir;  it  has  fallen  a  little;  in  the  fourteenth  ward  25,000 
in  1893  as  against  27,000  in  1891. 

Q.  What  are  these  figures  of  deaths?  A.  Of  the  ejitire  popu- 
lation; the  population  is  naturally  falling  off  a  little;  they  go 
uptown,  around  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  street  or  One  Hundred 
and  Eighth  street,  where  they  call  the  locality  "Little  Italy.* 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  other  explanation  of  those  figures  ?  A. 
Of  the  death-rate  in  that  particular  locality,  no. 

By  Dr.  Edson: 
Q.  There  is  one  more  that  will  occur  to  you,  I  think.  A.  Yes, 
sir;  18  per  cent,  of  all  the  houses  in  those  three  wards  are  rear 
houses,  and  they  are  houses  that  are  really  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation; the  board  of  health  is  continually  issuing  orders  against 
these  houses,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble  the  orders  are  com- 
plied with  and  tliey  are  made  fairly  good  for  that  class  of  houses, 
but  in  a  month  or  two  afterwards  they  are  in  the  same  condition. 
I  made  a  test  of  this  whole  question  in  1892;  the  very  day  that 
the  cholera  ships  appeared  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  I  issued  an 
order  in  the  health  defpartment  to  furnish  me  with  a  list  of  100 
of  the  worst  houses  in  this  oity,  and  when  the  list  was  made  I 
had  an  inspection  made  and  orders  were  issued  upon  those  houses 
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and  they  were  put  In  fairly  good  condition;  they  were  white* 
washed  and  the  tloors  were  scraped  and  put  in  fairly  good  shape^ 
as  good  shape  as  that  claas  of  house  could  be  put  in;  I  wadted  a 
week  and  had  another  inspection  made,  and  they  were  jost  aa 
bad,  Just  as  filthy;  they  must  be  got  rid  of.  ' 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  You  think  that  would  improve  the  death-rate  of  thia  dia- 
tiict  ?    A.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that 

By  Mr,  Washington: 

^.  Have  you  separate  statistics  of  rear  houses  ?  A.  I  haven't 
them  with  me. 

Q.  They  have  been  made?  A.  Yes;  we  can  furnish  them  to 
you;  there  is  one  peculiarity  that  we  find  in  this  question  of  den- 
sity of  population;  we  find  that  the  death-rates  are  always  highest 
in  the  smallest  houses,  more  than  in  the  larger  houses. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?  A.  In  this  way  —  that  Is,  in 
houses  with  20  or  less  people  the  death-rate  is  smaller  than  in 
houses  containing  more  people;  I  think  there  are  a  very  few 
houses  built  as  tenement-houses  that  contain  only  20  people;  I 
think  most  of  the  houses  containing  under  20  persons  are  small 
houses  that  have  been  converted  into  tenement-houses,  old  priyatf 
houses. 

Q.  Such  houses  could  not  now  be  built  under  our  laws  ?  A« 
Would  not  be  built  —  they  could  not  be  built  or  would  not  be 
built  with  any  profit  to  any  real  estate  owner. 

By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  enforce  a  law  without  interfering 
with  personal  rights  in  regard  to  the  personal  cleanliness  amongst 
the  inhabitants  ?  A.  That  could  only  come  from  the  agents 
direct  or  from  the  sanitary  societies;  of  course,  we  do  all  the 
work  we  can;  wo  make  an  immense  number  of  inspections;  I  have 
got  a  memorandiun  of  the  number  of  inspections  maie  last  year. 

Q.  Suppose  your  inspectors  went  into  a  house  and  found  the 
inliabitants  in  a  very  filthy  personal  condition,  you  would  have 
no  right  to  command  them  to  bathe,  or  you  can  not  indict  them 
for  being  nuisances  or  for  being  dangerous  to  public  health  ?  A. 
Not  very  well;  I  don't  see  how  we  could  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  pass  a  law  to  cover  that  ground  ? 
A.  No;  I  think  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  try  to  educate  the  people, 
and  through  the  medium  of  individuals  and  sanitary  societies  to 
see  that  in  these  districts  of  New  York  city  you  have  baths  where 
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people  can  go  and  bathe,  either  free  of  expense  or  at  a  rery  small 
cost. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  The  establishing  of  public  baths  at  small  cost  wOnld  be  a 
good  thing?      A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing —  nothing 
better. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Yftn  think  they  would  be  availed  of?  A.  Well,  you  can 
ascertain  that  by  tht*  number  of  people  that  use  the  public  baths 
in  the  summer;  you  can  find  out  how  many  people  bathe;  they 
might  not  use  the  public  baths  at  first  in  the  winter,  but  they 
would  soon  become  educated  to  It 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  baths  should  be  free?  A.  That  is  the 
question;  either  free  or  at  a  very  small  cost;  for  a  few  cents. 

Q.  But  enough  to  make  them  self-supporting?  A.  Well,  I 
think  the  city  of  New  York  can  afford  to  do  a  little  for  its  poor 
people;  they  do  it  in  a  thousand-and-one  ways,  by  the  diRtribution 
of  coal  and  food  at  time*,  and  why  can't  they  do  the  same 
thi^ough  the  medium  of  baths,  and  try  to  teach  the  people  to 
be  dean? 

Q.  You  think  there  should  be  a  small  charge,  but  not  enough  to 
make  the  baths  self-supporting?  A.  I  would  not  consider  that 
for  a  moment. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
'  Q.  Do  you  recommend  raising  the  requirement  as  to  the  height 
of  basements  that  they  should  be  two  feet  above  the  street  inslead 
of  one?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  present  law  sections  654  and  656  of  the 
Consolidation  Act,  covers  this;  and  it  seems  to  distinguish  as 
between  basements  and  cellars;  the  way  that  I  understand  the 
law  is  this:  th-at  any  cellar  can  be  occupied  without  a  permit  from 
the  board  of  health,  providing  the  ceiling  is  seven  feet  high,  and 
that  at  least  one  foot  of  the  cellar  is  above  the  sidewalk.  Per^ 
sonally,  I  do  not  thing  that  any  cellar  should  be  used  as  a  human 
habitation,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  it  from 
being  damp  at  times,  and  a  damp  place  for  a  person  to  live  and 
sleep  in  is  certainly  not  healthy. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  include  basements  in  cellars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  no  part  of  a  basement  should  be  inhabited? 
A.  No;  but  if  it  must  be  used,  at  least  one-half  should  be  above 
the  ground. 

Q.  You  recommend  such  changes  of  the  law?  A.  I  do,  and 
further,  I  can't  see  any  reason  why  the  same  height  of  ceiling 
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prescribed  for  tenement-houses,  for  a  portion  (rf  tenement-houses^ 
that  that  height  should  not  be  prescribed  for  cellars;  the  law 
says  that  every  room  of  every  tenement-house  in  New  York  city 
shall  have  an  eight-foot  ceiling,*  and  why  should  not  a  cellar  or 
a  basement  have  an  eight-foot  ceiling? 

By  Mr.  Washington: 
Q.  Have  you  made  much  of  a  sUidy  of  the  tenement-house  ques- 
tion? How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  it?  A.  I  have  been 
president  of  the  health  department  since  the  2d  of  May,  1889; 
when  I  was  appointed,  I  am  free  t(  say,  I  had  no  knowledge  in 
connection  with  sanitary  matters,  but  I  thought  the  best  way  to 
acquaint  myself  was  not  only  to  study  up  the  question,  but  to  go 
and  make  personal  investigations,  and  I  think  for  two  years  there 
was  hardly  a  week  that  I  was  not  out  two  days  in  the  week, 
either  in  the  daytime  or  at  night;  I  made  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  inspections,  and  I  suppose,  you  might  say,  I  stuffed 
myself  with  all  kinds  of  literature  on  sanitary  matters. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
0.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  on  the  subject  of  vacating 
permanently  tenement-houses  or  other  houses  as  human  habita- 
tions by  the  board  of  health?  A.  Yes;  the  board  of  health,  under 
section  658  of  the  Consolidation  Act,  has  a  power  to  vacate  tene- 
ment-houses, and  for  all  practical  purposes  that  power  is  suffi- 
cient, except  in  special  cases;  I  must  say  right  here  that  we  have 
found  for  a  number  of  years  that  there  are  a  great  many  people 
that  are  owners  of  property  who  are  persistent  offenders,  houses 
that,  year  in  and  year  out,  have  orders  against  them. 

By  Mr.  Moses: 
Q.  For  what  reason  would  you  have  houses  vacated?  A.  Well, 
infected  buildings,  and  for  want  of  repairs,  and  drainnj^o  and 
ventilation  and  general  nuisance;  within  the  last  two  years  we 
have  adopted  a  new  rule  in  the  health  board  —  that  is,  in  caaes 
of  houses  where  the  owners  are  persistent  offenders,  and  they 
take  advantage  of  every  delay  in  fighting  us  in  the  courts,  we 
simply  issue  an  order  to  vacate  the  ppemises  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  unless  they  comply  with  the  order,  and  we  find  in 
about  99  cases  out  -4  every  100  they  comply  with  the  order;  of 
course,  it  may  be  considered  somewhat  airbitmry,  but  it  is  in  c?er- 
tain  cases  the  proi)er  tiling  to  do;  when  the  order  is  complied 
with  we  allow  them  to  occupy  the  premises;  I  think  in  the  large 
proportion  of  cases  where  we  have  issued  orders  to  vacate  before 
the  five  days  elapsed  the  owners  proceeded  to  make  the  neces- 
sary improvements  as  required  under  the  ordera 
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By  Mr.  Washington: 
Q.  Are  not  those  improvements,  as  a  rule,  of  temporary  char- 
acter and  likely  to  give  way  again?  A.  Yee,  sir;  there  are  a 
great  many  dwellings  that  after  a  long  occupation  by  lairge  num- 
bers of  people  whose  habits  are  not  cleanly,  become  ao  saturated 
with  bodily  emanations  of  the  sick  and  the  well  as  to  be  less 
healthy  than  new  houses,  and  for  this  reason,  and  on  account  of ' 
the  impossibility  to  secure  light  and  ventilation,  it  is  desirable 
that  tl^e  board  should  have  the  power  to  i>ermanently  vacate; 
that  is,  when  we  find  a  building  is  in  such  a  condition  that  we 
believe  that  it  can  not  be  made  habitable,  that  the  board  simply 
vacates  and  says  that  this  building  shall  not  be  used  as  a  human 
habitation;  I  do  not  believe  in  giving  to  the  board  of  health  or 
to  any  commission  the  power  to  condemn  and  oompeneate, 
because  I  believe  then  there  would  be  great  delays  and  litiga- 
tion; it  goes  from  court  to  courti,  and  the  result  would  be- that 
it  would  be  a  good  deal  like  condemning  property  to  make  public 
I)arks,  it  takes  years  and  years;  but  I  think  that  when  a  building 
is  pennanently  vacated  by  the  board  of  health  that  the  board 
and  the  city  authorities'  connection  with  the  building  should 
cease  at  that  moment;  that  the  owner  should  be  allowed  to  have 
possession  and  full  control  of  it  for  other  than  a  human  habita- 
tion, to  demolish  the  building,  or  to  use  it  for  any  other  pur- 
lH>se  than  a  human  habitation. 

By  Mir.  Poster: 

Q.  Bhould  he  be  allowed  to  use  it  for  a  faetoryy  or  for  human 
workers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  a  wai^house  where  men  are  employed?  A, 
Well,  possibly  for  a  few  people;  I  think  it  would  result  in  the 
building  coming  down,  though. 

Q.  Has  the  present  board  got  a  right  to  declare  a  building  per- 
manently vacated?  A.  No,  sir;  the  board  has  power  to  make 
order  to  have  a  building  vacated;  orders  are  issued  upon  inspect- 
ors' reports;  if  the  owner  fails  to  obey  the  order  we  issue  an  order 
to  vacate;  the  moment  he  complies  with  that  order  he  can  occupy 
the  premises  again. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  the  law  altered  so  as  to  give  the  power  to  order 
buildings  vacated  permanently?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  looked  it  up  to  see  whether  such  a  law  would 
be  constitutional?     A.  No,  sir. 

().  Do  you  think  the  machinery  of  the  board  of  health  is  such 
that  a  hearing  can  be  had  upon  it  of  the  owners  before  such  an 
order  should  be  given?    A.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  right  should  oe 
entirely  in  the  board  of  health. 
T.  59 
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Q.  The  permanent  yacation  would  be  the  total  destructioii  of 
the  building?  A.  Yes,  sir;  because  the  building  would  be  unfit 
for  human  habitation. 

Q.  But  the  law  should  not  permit  that  to  be  done  without 
allowing  the  owner  to  be  heard,  either  before  or  after  the  order 
of  the  board  of  health?  A.  Oh,  yes;  that  would  be  perfectly 
ri^ht. 

Q.  Do  you  think  such  a  hearing  should  be  before  the  board  of 
heallh,  or  before  a  court  before  the  order  was  granted,  pr  have 
you  not  formed  any  opinion?  A.  I  don't  think  this  matter  shonld 
come  before  a  court  at  all;  if  we  have  a  case  of  contagious  dis- 
ease we  should  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  a  court  before  removing 
that  case. 

Q.  That  is  a  case  of  emergency.  A.  Isn't  this  a  case  of  emer- 
gency? 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  proceeding  of  the  board  of  health 
is  subject  to  review  by  the  courts  afterwards,  and  that  if  th** 
board  of  health  has  made  a  mistake  in  that  case  the  members 
might  be  liable?    A.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case. 

Q.  That  being  the  law,  do  you  think  it  advisable  to  give  the 
board  absolute  power  to  oi-der  permanent  vacation  of  buildinf^s 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  uninhi\bitable,  leaving  the  members 
to  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  if  the  jury  should  think 
they  had  made  a  mistake  in  granting  the  order?  A.  Well,  th** 
members  of  the  board  of  health  would  not  be  personally  liable, 
as  I  understand ;  the  city  government  would  be  liable. 
Q.  That  is  your  opinion?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  take  the  chances  on  that?  A.  I  wooll 
be  perfectly  willing  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  law  passed 
to  have  the  proceedings  reviewed  by  the  courts,  rather  than  to 
hiive  a  hearing  before  it  was  condemned?  A.  My  idea  is  to  void 
going  into  court. 

Q.  That  would  do,  but  for  the  Oohstitution;  the  question  t« 
whether  you  have  the  courts  give  a  hearing  before  a  coi;demni- 
tion  or  afterwards?  A.  Well,  if  that  is  so,  you  might  as  we'd 
take  the  power  away  from  the  board  of  health  and  let  the  ques- 
tion of  condemnation  come  before  the  courts,  or  before  a  commiH- 
sion  appointed  for  that  pu.ri)Ose. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  wo"ld  be  more  advisable?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  think  the  power  should  be  lodged  with  the  board  of  health. 

Q.  And  then  to  have  the  expense  estimated  by  the  city  after- 
wards, if  necessary?    A.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  becomes  necessary. 

Q.  But  you  would  give  a  notice  of  the  hearinor?  A.  Yes,  si*; 
I  would  give  them  a  hearing  before  the  board  of  health;  iro 
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make  It  a  rule  In  the  board  of  health  if  an  owner  thinks  that  an 
order  is  too  strongly  issued,  we  give  him  a  hearing. 

Q.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  tenement- 
buildings  in  this  city  that  ought  to  be  permanently  closed,  and 
which  would  be  permanently  closed  if  such  a  law  should  be 
passed?  A.  Xo,  sir;  I  have  not  formed  any  estimate  as  to  the 
particular  number. 

Q.  Could  you  state  about  how  many?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Several  hundred?    A.  Yes,  possibly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  most  of  these  rear  buildings  would  be  included 
in  them?  A.  I  would  not  go  in  for  a  general  permanent  vaca- 
tion; I  think  a  board  clothed  with  that  power  should  be  able  to 
use  a  certain  amount  of  discretion,  and  I  take  it  that  the  men  that 
hold  that  position  are  men  that  are  very  apt  to  be  fairly  conser- 
vative; I  only  know  what  I  would  do  myself,  and  my  observation 
during  the  five  years  and  one-half  that  I  have  been  ccnnectei 
with  the  board  of  health  is  that  the  body  is  a  fairly  conservative 
one;  it  tries  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  prox)erty 
rights;  I  know  that  complaint  after  complaint  has  been  brought 
to  the  board  in  connection  with  specific  nuisances,  and  neighbor!* 
have  always  felt  that  what  the, board  should  do  was  to  simply 
abate  the  nuisance  by  clrsing  up  the  man's  business  or  premises; 
we  have  always  taken  the  ground  to  try  and  get  him  to  abate  the 
nuisance,  and  generally  the  nuisances  have  been  abattd;  we 
have  had  to  resort  to  extreme  mea^rures  very  seldoml 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 
Q.  In  other  words,  you  find  that  owners  as  a  rule  obey  the  law 
in  case  it  is  ordered  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  cases  where  people 
are  constant  offenders,  but  when  the  time  comes  and  we  take  a 
definite  position,  they  come  in  and  obey  the  oi-ders;  we  have  had 
a  number  of  instances;  we  had  a  smoke  nuisance  in  this  city; 
finally  we  found  that  orders  did  not  do  any  good  and  we  did  a 
little  arresting,  and  the  nuisance  was  stopped  all  of  a  sudden. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  How  much  time  would  it  take  for  the  Hoard  of  health  to 
make  a  list  for  the  benefit  of  this  committee  of  the  tenement- 
houses  in  this  city  that  are  in  such  a  bad  sanitary  condition  that 
they  ought  to  l>e  permanently  closed  for  human  habitation  ?  A- 
Personally  I  would  not  act  as  a  commissioner  of  health  in  order- 
ing a  permanent  vacation,  after  reports,  even  from  the  best  of  our 
men  —  unless  I  went  myself  and  was  satisfied  by  personal 
inspection. 

Q.  Can't  you  answer  my  question  now  ?  A.  Well,  I  think  we 
oould  make  you  a  list  in  30  days,  because  I  should  want  to  make 
a  personal  inspection  after  I  had  the  list. 
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Q.  The  committee's  report  has  to  be  filed  on  or  before  the  1st 
of  January.  A.  I  do  not  think  there  are  so  many  cases,  or  so 
many  houses  that  we  would  have  to  permanently  vacate,  but  it 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  you  a  list;  we  might  have 
to  correct  it  and  go  over  all  the  houses  in  the  thickly  populated 
parts  of  the  city  and  examine  as  to  their  condition. 

Q.  You  think  you  could  do  it  within  three  weeks  ?  A,  If  we 
had  a  sufficient  force  of  men. 

Q.  Have  you  a  proper  force  ?  A.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do;  we  would  try  it. 

Q.  You  think  it  could  be  done  ?    A.  We  would  try  it 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Might  it  not  be  that  a  building  in  a  certain  condition  which 
is  now  fit  to  be  destroyed  —  for  instance,  if  the  owners  were 
apprised  of  euch  a  movement  —  that  ?t  could  be  changed  to  snch 
an  extent  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  destroy  it  at  another  time  ? 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  are  so  very  many  houses  in  this  city  that 
it  would  be  necessary,  if  that  power  was  with  the  board  of  health, 
to  pennanently  vacate;  I  think  there  are  comparatively  few 
houses  that  are  in  such  condition. 

Q.  You  think  that  such  a  law  would  not  merely  destroy  such 
houses,  but  would  have  a  good  effect  upon  other  houses  ?  A.  A 
most  excellent  effect 

By  Mr.  Moses 
Q.  Are  there  any  cases  on  record  where  it  has  been  neceBsary 
to  vacate  buildings  by  order  of  the  board  of  health  because  of 
nuisances  other  than  contagious  diseases  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  defect 
in  plumbing;  in  1893  we  oi-dered  144  houses  vacated  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  board;  there  were  orders  in  con- 
nection with  plumbing  and  ventilation  and  filth  orders;  the  notice 
was  posted  on  the  houses  and  served  upon  the  owners,  and  in  110 
cases  they  complied  with  the  orders  before  vacation;  it  only 
became  necessary  to  actually  vacate  34  houses;  there  were  144 
houses  ordered  vacated  by  144  orders,  and  in  110  cases  they  were 
complied  with  before  vacation. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  Inuring  what  period?  A.  In  1893;  in  other  words,  the  own- 
ers before  the  time  of  the  notice  expired,  complied  with  the 
orders,  and  only  34  houses  were  actually  vacated,  and  of  those 
34,  28  owners  complied  with  the  orders  afU^r  vacation;  six  of 
them  still  remain  vacated;  that  is  all  out  of  144  cases  in  1.^93; 
In  1894,  up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  issued  orders 
to    vacate    190    houses;    of    these     the    owners    have    com- 
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plied  with  the  ordera  before  vacation,  with  the  excep- 
ti<m  of  49  hmises.  Of  the  49  Ijouses  that  we  have  vacated 
during  the  year  1894,  the  owners  have  complied  with  the  orders 
after  vacation  in  39  cases,  so  there  are  only  10  houses  of  those 
vacated  this  year  that  the  orders  have  not  been  complied  with. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Kiis^was  on  the  stand  yesterday,  he  said,  as  I 
remember,  that  it  was  an  outrage  that  the  right  to  pass  upon 
plumbing  and  sanitary  arrangements  in  tenement-houses  was  at 
one  time  take-Ti  away  from  the  board  of  health;  were  you  con- 
nected with  the  Board  at  the  time  that  was  done  ?  A.  You  mean 
the  time  a  division  ^as  made  and  the  plumbing  and  ventilation 
and  light  was  legislated  cway  from  the  board  of  health? 

(J.  Yes.  A.  That  was  in  1892,  when  the  building  department 
was  erected. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  connected  with  that 
change?  Was  it  done  in  order  to  insure  better  sanitation,  or  fop 
any  reason  Miggested  by  your  department?  A.  In  1881  the 
board  of  health  was  clothed  with  power  to  examine,  pass  upon 
and  approve  all  plana  for  plumbing  and  drainage,  for  every  house 
that  wns  to  be  erected  in  New  York  city,  warehouses,  private 
dwellings,  tenement-hou-ses,  etc.;  at  the  same  time  it  was  clothed 
with  power  to  pass  upon  plans  in  connection  with  light  and 
ventilation  of  new  tenement-houses;  it  started  out  in  a  very 
modest  way  with  two  inspectors;  its  work  gradually  increased  to 
su(!h  an  extent  that  after  a  short  time  its  force  consisted  of  30  odd 
skilled  men;  more  than  14,000  new  tenement-houses  were  erected, 
based  upon  plans  for  light  and  ventilation  that  passed  the  health 
deparbnent;  of  course  the  plans  for  building  the  houses,  outside 
of  thp  light  and  plumbing  and  ventilation  and  drainage,  went 
through  either  the  building  or  the  fire  department;  some  time  in 
the  early  part  of  1892  —  my  recollection  is  in  March  or  April  of 
1892  —  I  received  a  communication  from  the  then  mayor  of  the 
city. 

Q.  WTiat  mayor  was  that?  A.  Mayor  Grant  —  setting  forth 
the  fact  that  at  the  request  of  citizens  a  hearing  had  been  held 
in  the  mayor's  office  with  a  view  of  making  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  the  city  government,  to  be  called  a  bureau  of  buildings, 
and  that  the  intention  was,  or  at  least  the  suggestion  was,  that 
the  cortrol  of  plumbing  and  drainage  and  light  and  ventilation 
be  taken  from  the  health  dei)artment  as  far  as  new  buildings 
were  concerned,  and  placed  in  this  new  department,  and  asked  for 
my  views;  I  wrote  him  a  letter  and  gave  the  views  of  the  health 
department  very  fully. 

Q.  Were  they  in  favor  of  the  change?    A*  Certainly  not 
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Q.  Have  yon  a  copy  of  that  letter,  or  can  you  produce  one?  A, 
I  have  a  copy  of  th<?  letter;  it  is  aa  follows: 

March  21,  1894. 
"  Hon.  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Mayor. 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge' the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  the  date  of  March  10,  1892,  inclosing  memor- 
anda of  the  |iroceodirig»  at  a  hearing  held  before  you  on  the  0th 
of  March,  in  the  matter  of  the  petition  for  the  arrangement  of  a 
department  of  buildings,  and  requesting  that  the  same  be  con- 
sidered by  the  board  of  health;  it  appears  from  the  minutes  of  the 
hearinj^  before  yonr  honor  that  the  only  reasons  alleged  for  tak- 
ing from  the  hejilth  department  the  powers  and  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  proper  plumbing  and  drainage  of  all  new  build- 
ings, and  the  light  and  ventilation  of  tenement-houses,  and  con- 
ferring th-^m  upon  a  new  department  of  the  city  goveniment  are 
aa  follows: 

"First  —  For  the  convenience  of  architects  and  the  saving  of 
their  time  in  t-ommunicating  with  departments  of  the  city  gov- 
erniucnt. 

'^Second  —  The  reduction  of  expense  to  architects  and  their 
clients  in  preparing  plans  and  speciflcaitions  for  new  buildings. 

**As  for  the  first  reason,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  neces- 
^  sity  for  architects  or  builders  expending  any  time  in  visiting  the 
fire  or  heal  111  departments  if  their  plans  or  specifications  for  new 
buildings,  when  filed  for  examination  and  approval,  conform  to 
the  laws  of  the  State  and  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  city 
departments;  the  plans  and  specifications  can  be  forwarded  by 
mail  or  messenger,  and,  if  conforming  to  law,  can  be  approved 
without  delay  and  returned  the  same  way.  The  laws  and  rules 
and  regulations  in  respect  to  new  buildings  are  printed  and  fur- 
nished gratis  to  architects  and  builders  and  owners  of  property, 
and  contain  all  the  details  necessary  to  enable  architects  to  fur- 
nish correct  plans  and  specifications.  It  is  only  when  the  plans 
and  specifications  do  not  conform  to  law  that  the  architect  is 
obliged  to  visit  the  city  department,  and  then  only  to  make  the 
necessary  corrections.  If,  in  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  the 
builder  fojlows  the  plans  and  sx>ecifi  cat  ions  as  officially  approved, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  his  spending  an  hour  in  visiting  any 
department.  If  any  change  or  modification  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations is  desired  during  the  erection  of  a  building,  the  written 
obligation  recjuired  for  the  same  may  be  forwarded  by  mail  or 
messenger,  and  an  answer  returned  by  the  same  means.  From, 
this  statement  of  the  practical  details  involved  in  procuring  the 
approval  of  a  plan  or  specification  of  a  new  building  it  is  appu> 
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ent  that  no  time  would  be  saved  to  architects  or  builders  by  a 
new  city  department  as  proposed. 

"As  to  the  second  reason  alleged,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
number  of  drawings  and  plans  and  specifications  would  mate- 
rially diminish  if  they  were  filed  for  examination  in  one  depart- 
ment instead  of  two.  The  plans  and  specifications  for  plumbing 
and  drainage  must,  in  either  case,  be  separate  and  distinct  from 
those  which  show  the  thickness  of  walls,  size  of  beams,  etc.,  etc 
It  is  only  in  the  case  of  tenement-houses  that  it  is  necessary  to 
file  for  approval  plans  for  light  and  ventilation,  and  such  plans 
require  no  new  expert  work  on  the  part  of  architects,  and  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  time  by  the  printer  in  copying  the  plans 
already  designed  and  substantially  made.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary, as  at  present,  to  furnish  and  illustrate  separate  details  as 
to  size  of  courts,  areas,  windows,  etc.,  for  light  and  ventilation 
in  tenement-houses,  and  the  saving,  if  any,  of  expense  to  archi- 
tects and  owners  in  the  drawing  of  plans  and  specifications 
would  be  trifling  and  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  disadvan- 
tage of  any  change  in  the  present  arrangement  of  public  business. 
The  objections  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  department  are  as 
follows: 

"Firet  —  The  new  department  would  add  largely  and  unnecesr 
sarily  to  the  expense  of  the  city  government.  In  addition  to  rent 
and  suitable  quarters,  a  large  executive  and  clerical  force  would 
be  required  for  a  new  department,  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  inspectors  employed.  For  in  the  health  department  inspectors 
are  employed  to  investigate  a  great  variety  of  complaints  in 
respect  to  defective  sanitary  condition,  and  for  the  infonnation 
of  the  health  laws  and  of  the  sanitary  code  are  also  employed  to 
keep  the  plumbing  work  of  new  buildings  under  constant  obser- 
vation until  completion,  and  these  officers  could  not  be  spared 
for  transfer  to  a  new  department. 

"  Second  —  The  transfer  to  a  new  department  of  the  bureau  of 
buildings  of  the  fire  department,  and  the  division  of  plumbing  and 
drainage  of  the  health  department  would  deprive  these  depart- 
ments of  information  necessary  to  the  proper  and  successful 
performance  of  their  respective  duties.  Through  the  bureau  of 
buildings  the  fire  department  has  the  means  of  knowing  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  all  new  buildings,  which  infor- 
mation is  available  in  case-  of  a  fire,  and  to  prevent  danger  from 
improper  use  of  a  building  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Through 
the  division  of  plumbing  and  drainage  the  health  department  is 
informed  of  the  sanitary  arrangement  of  any  dwelling,  and  its 
sanitary  inspector  by  refei^nce  to  plans  on  file  can  more  readily 
detect  any  defects  which  may  occur  in  the  same.    If  the  proposed 
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new  department  was  established  it  would  probably  be  for  tKe 
public  interest  that  the  same  plan  should  be  filed  in  the  fire 
and  health  departments  for  the  information  of  their  ofQcers  and 
inspectors  as  are  filed  at  the  present  time. 

"Third  —  The  fire  and  health  departments  were  charged  bylaw 
with  their  present  official  duties  with  respwt  to  new  buildings 
for  good  cause,  and  no  change  should  be  made  without  sufficient 
and  important  reasons.  The  department  of  buildings  had  existed 
for  many  years  with  frequent  changes  in  its  management  and 
without  giving  public  satisfaction,  and  the  demand  was  universal 
and  particularly  persistent  from  those  who  now  desire  a  new- 
department  of  buildings,  that  its  duties  should  be  transferred  to 
the  fire  department.  Since  the  Legislature  complied  with  this 
public  demand  there  has  bc>en  general  satisfaction  with  the 
management  in  which  the  business  of  the  bureau  of  buildings  has 
been  conducted,  and  with  the  honesty,  intelligence  and  efficiency 
of  its  officers. 

"In  like  manner,  the  public  and  especially  all  societies  and 
I>ersonal  interests  in  sanitary  improvement,  demanded  that  the 
health  department  should  be  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  ot 
securing  the  proper  light  and  ventilation  for  tenement-houses, 
and  the  proper  plumbing  and  drainage  of  all  buildings,  and  the 
Legislature  has,  from  time  to  time,  passed  the  necessary  laws 
to  that  effect  The  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
tenement-houses  in  this  city  in  respect  to  light  and  ventilation 
and  plumbing  and  drainage  since  the  Legislature  conferred  upon 
the  health  department  the  powers  and  duties  above  referred  to, 
is  generally  recognized,  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  society  or 
individual  interested  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  homes  of 
the  poor,  desires  that  the  health  department  should  be  relieved 
of  any  parts  of  its  duties  in  respect  to  tenement  and  lodging 
houses.  To  ti'ansfer  any  part  of  tiie  duties  of  the  health  depart- 
ment which  are  designed  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of 
that  large  part  of  the  population  of  this  city  residing  in  tenement^ 
houses  to  any  other  department,  would  divide  resix>nsibility, 
inii>air  unity  and  efficiency  of  action  and  seriously  retard 
sanitary  improvement 

"  Fourth — ^An  increase  in  the  number  of  the  departments  of  the 
city  government  is  obviously  objectionable,  and  to  concentrate  in 
each  department  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  its  legitimate  busi- 
ness is  evidently  desirable.  -  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  power* 
and  duties  now  iraiwsed  by  law  upon  the  fire  and  health  depart- 
ments in  respect  to  new  buildings  legitimately  i>ertain  to  the 
general  objects  of  the  several  departments,  and  their  removal 
to  some  new  department  would  create  more  or  less  confusion  in 
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the  transactloii  of  tSie  public  business  and  impair  to  some  extent 
the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  these  two  important  depart- 
ments of  the  city. 

"As  requested,  I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  held  in  your  office  on  the  9th  of  March. 

"Respectfully  youre, 

«  CHARLES  G.  WILSON, 

"President.'' 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  method  of  dealing  with  theae 
plans  at  all?    A.  Not  since  1892. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sanitary  board  or  authority,  or  are  there  any 
physicians  or  sanitary  experts  of  high  class  connected  with  the^ 
building  department?    A.  The  men  that  were  in  the  service  of 
the  health  department  in  the  division  of  plumbing  and  ventila^ 
tion  were  transferred  to  the  building  department. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  were  they?  A.  Sanitary  engineers,  and 
men  who  were  expert  in  their  lines. 

Q.  Who  supervises  their  work  —  is  there  any  physician  in  con- 
nection with  it?  A.  None  that  I  know  of ;  I  do  not  think  tliere  are 
any  physicians. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  work  would  be  better  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  health  department?    A.  I  wouldn't  say  that. 

Q.  But  you  are  still  of  the  same  opinion  that  you  expressed  in 
that  letter;  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  public  service  ?  A.  I 
think  the  whole  question  of  light  and  ventilation  is  a  sanitai^y  one, 
and  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  sanitary  authorities  , 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  The  board*  that  had  such  authority  as  passing  upon  the 
light  and  ventilation  would  necessarily  want  discretion  in  passing 
upon  it.  A.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  general  building  law; 
I  know  that  the  power  which  the  health  board  had  in  connection 
with  new  buildings,  that  particular  power,  was  legislated  away 
from  us  and  given  to  the  building  department. 

Q.  That  included  the  power  of  exercising  discretion?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  with  reference  to  the  percentage  of  the  lot  that  can  be  covered 
by  the  building. 

*    By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  How  about  the  alteration  of  old  buildings  with  regard  to 
plumbing  ?    A.  Where  there  are  structural  changes  in  the  plumb- 
ing it  is  a  matter  they  would  have  no  control  of  any  further,  but 
as  to  repairs  of  any  old  buildings  they  would  have  controU 
T.  f>0 
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By  Mr.  Poster: 

Q«  The  waiver  of  the  reqiilrements  of  the  building  law  might 
save  a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  owners  of  tenement 
property  ?    A.  Yes;  I  think  tJiat  is  so. 

Q.  Possibly  thousands  of  dollars  ?  A.  Poesibly;  I  thought  I 
expressed  myself  very  plainly  when  I  wrote  that  letter,  but  the 
Legislature  thought  differently. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  ha&  been  done  by  the 
building  department  in  this  respect  since  it  was  taken  away  from 
your  department  ?    A.  Not  the  least  in  the  world. 

Q.  Whether  it  has  been  as  well  or  not  so  well  as  before,  you 
are  not  prepared  to  state  ?  A.  They  took  the  men  we  had,  and  I 
think  the  bulk  of  those  men  are  with  them. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  If  in  your  inspections  yon  should  come  upon  any  funda- 
mental  errors  in  plumbing  made  in  the  building  originally,  would 
you  have  the  power  to  change  that  ?    A.  I  am  atraid  not. 

Q.  And  you,  in  your  department,  could  have  prevented  that  if 
tbe  plans  had  been  submitted  and  if  you  had  been  called  upon 
for  advice,  or  if  there  were  duplicate  plans  ?  A.  I  don't  knov; 
I  don't  think  the  duplicate  plans  would  accomplish  the  end;  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  power  to  review  them;  there  is  no  questir^i 
about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  change  seriously  hampers  tb^e 
board  of  health  in  its  work  in  favor  of  public  sanitation  ?  A.  I 
most  oertainlv  do. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  great  demand  on  the  part  of  thei 
public  for  such  a  change  ?  A.  Really,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that  one  way  or  the  other.  \ 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  sentiment  that  perhaps  the* 
board  of  health  was  a  little  too  strict  with  builders  ?  A.  I  think 
there  was  a  general  impression  that  there  was  a.  good  deal  of 
red  tape,  and  that  we  were  rather  strict. 

Q.  Tliat  was  in  tlie  interest  of  public  health  ?  A.  A  plan 
never  went  through  the  health  department  without  being  exam- 
ined by  the  health  commissioners,  and  I  do  not  think  that  either 
one  of  us  indorsed  a  plan  unless  we  were  satisfied  it  was  all 
right,  and  sometimes  it  would  lie  over  for  quite  a  time. 

By  Mr.  Washington:  ^     j 

Q.  IIow  many  of  the  190  houses  that  you  speak  of  as  being 
va<iited,  should  in  your  opinion  have  been  permanently  vacated^ 
A.  I  could  not  say,  unless   I   made   a    personal  inspection;  of  J 
course,  those  houst^s  have  been  put  in  rfiape;  the  reason  for  imu- 
ing  an  order  of  vacation  \a  simply  this,  that  in  each  one  of  th^tl 
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particular  housee  the  owners  were  reluctant  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  board  of  health,  and  there  are  certain  chronic  offenders; 
there  are  cei-tain  houses  for  instance,  the  large  number  of  houses 
spoken  of  here  the  o(her  day  in  Eleventh  Street;  I  made  a  mem- 
orandum of  how  many  orders  have  been  against  tliose  house* 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years;  there  are  a  great  many  owners 
that  make  contracts  with  the  tenant  or  with  the  lessee  that  he 
shall  do  the  repairs,  and  we  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
them;  we  issue  an  order  against  the  owner  and  he  falls  bai'k 
upon  the  lessee. 

Q.  But  you  consider  in  most  cases  where  the  houses  have  been 
temporarily  vacated  that  they  are  a  very  poor  class?  A.  Not 
always  so;  sometimes  they  are  pretty  good  houses,  but  the 
owners  simply  want  to  take  every  advantage  of  delay  in  the  law; 
we  find  that  when  we  post  an  order  to  vacate  the  owner  comes 
immediately  and  commences  to  do  the  work. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  houses  built  since  1883  or  since  1882? 
A.  I  can  not  say;  in  New  York  city  now  we  have  about  19,000 
.old  houses  left. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  old  houses?  A.  Houses  built  before 
18S1  for  tenement-houses;  I  can  give  you  the  exact  number  if  you 
wish  them. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would,  please.  A.  I  have  the  figures  up  to  1892; 
I  find  that  out  of  36,792  front  tenement-houses  in  New  York  city, 
1(5,212  of  thom  have  been  built  since  1881,  so  that  there  are 
20,580  houses  built  prior  to  1881  that  are  now  used  as  tenement- 
houses. 

Q.  In  other  words,  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  houses  are  over 
20  years  old?  A.  Yes,  sir;  some  yeare  ago  there  were  many 
more,  and  many  of  them  have  been  torn  down  and  many  of  them 
have  been  converted  to  other  uses. 

Q.  In  most  cases  where  you  would  want  to  vacate  a  house 
permanently,  the  value  of  the  house  would  be  very  small?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  not  amount  to  a  serious  loss  to  the  owner  at  all? 
A.  Ko,  sir;  the  rear  houses  are  giving  way  gradually. 

By  Mr.  Washington: 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  a  house  on  Greenwich  street.  No. 
101,  or  something  of  that  kind,  where  the  front  wall  was  liable 
to  topple  over  on  to  the  elevated  road,  and  it  had  to  be  pulled 
down?  — where  does  the  responsibility  lie  to  rebuild  that  house? 
It  was  an  old  rookery,  and  the  inside  of  it  was  simply  horrible. 
A.  I  do  not  know  the  house;  when  was  it  rebuilt? 
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Q.  It  was  within  a  yearT  A.  It  wooildnot  come  within  oar 
control  at  alL 

Mr.  WaBhinuton: — If  it  were  a  caae  of  the  health  board  hariiig 
anything  to  do  with  it  I  don't  think  it  would  ever  have  been 
rebuilt;  on  the  outside  now  it  is  a  new  house,  but  the  inside  of  it 
is  something  frightful. 

Roger  S.  Titicy,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  State  your  connection  with  the  board  of  healtiL  A.  I  am. 
the  deputy  register  of  records, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  board  of 
health?    A-  Altogether  since  October,  1870. 

Q.  Can  you  begin  by  giving  us  a  little  idea  of  the  relative 
density  of  population  in  New  York  city  as  comi>ared  with  other 
cities  of  the  world?  A.  In  the  density  per  acre,  New  York  below 
the  Haiicm  exceeds  any  other,  the  city  that  oomes  next  to  it 
being  the  entire  city  of  Paris;  New  York  below  the  Harlem  has 
a  density  of  143  2-10  per  acre;  Paris  has  a  density  of  125  2-10; 
the  nexf  is  Berlin,  which  has  a  density  of  113  6-10  per  acre,  and 
Cologne  111  8-10;  then  they  go  down;  if  the  entire  city  is  counted 
in,  taking  in  the  suburban  portion,  which  about  doubles  the 
acreage,  the  density  is  only  about  75  91-100,  the  territory  above 
the  Harlem  having  almost  exactly  the  same  extent  as  below,  but 
having  very  few  people  on  it;  when  you  come  to  sections  of  tlLQ 
city,  however,  thcfigures  are  more  unfavorable  to  New  York. 

Q.  You  mean  the  density  increases  ?  A.  As  to  density;  for 
instance,  in  what  is  called  subdivision  A  of  the  eleventh  ward, 
consisting  of  32  acres,  tlie  density  of  the  tenement-house  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  last  census  of  1893,  was  800  47-100;  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  census  of  1890,  that  same  district  has  a 
density  of  7G3  59-100  per  acre;  the  tenth  ward,  excluding  the 
streets,  106  acres,  haa  a  density,  according  to  the  census  of  1893, 
of  626  26-100  per  acre,  and  according  to  the  United  States  census 
of  1890,  543  36-100;  I  have  put  in  the  census  of  1890  because  that 
is  supposed  to  include  the  entire  population  of  those  districts, 
whereas  outs  only  includes  the  population  of  the  tenement-houses; 
in  regard  to  other  cities,  the  city  that  had  the  densest  population, 
by  the  census,  seems  to  be  Bombay,  where  the  densest  population 
is  in  the  district  called  Kcombarwara;  that  contains  46  acres, 
and  has  a  density  per  acre  of  759  66-100 ;  there  is  another  district 
also  of  Bombay  called  Chukla,  of  51  acres,  which  contains  718 
26-100  per  acre;  this  represents  really  a  greater  density  in  all 
probability  than  our  population  in  New  York,  because  in  Bombay 
there  are  only  a  few  houses  more  than  two  or  three  stories  high; 
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our  dense  population  in  the  tenth  ward  is  in  large  houtses;  the 
floor  space  is  pretty  large,  five  or  six  stories;  when  you  come  to 
put  nearly  the  samje  population  per  acre  into  houses  two  stories 
high  they  must  be  very  closely  packed;  now,  for  other  cities;  In 
Glasgow  the  densest  population  is  in  the  district  St.  Bollox,  45 
acres,  which  has  a  density  of  350  per  acre. 

Q,  Is  that  the  nearest  in  Europe  apparently  to  New  York  T  A. 
The  densest  population  of  any  small  section  in  Europe  seems  to 
be  in  the  Josef stadt  of  Prague;  that  is  a  district  of  22  acres,  and 
has  a  density  of  485  4-10  per  acre;  Calcutta  has  a  density  in  its 
densest  section,  ColoottoUah,  of  204  per  acre;  that  is  a  district 
that  comprises  224  acres;  the  densest  district^in  London  is  in  the 
Whitechapel  district,  which  ha«  a  density  of  196  persons  to  the 
acre,  and  is  a  district  of  379  acres;  there  are  subdistricts  there 
corresponding  with  our  32-acre  districts  in  the  eleventh  ward  in 
which  the  density  would  be  much  greater. 

Q.  But  the  houses  are  not  so  high  ?  A.  No,  sir;  the  density 
of  a  small  section  in  Paris,  the  Arrondissement  Bonne-Nouvelle, 
containing  about  69  acres,  is  434  to  the  acre. 

^.  That  is  the  nearest  to  New  York  ?  A,  No;  the  Josefctadt, 
in  Prague,  is  the  nearest;  that  is  about  all  I  have  here  as  regards 
density,  except  the  entire  cities;  I  have  some  others  here — Glas- 
gow, the  entire  city,  the  density  is  92 1-2  per  acre. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  difference  between  the  death-rate  in 
front  and  rear  houses?  A.  These  figures  are  by  wards,  the  death- 
rate  in  houses  t:hat  stand  singly  on  a  lot;  only  one  hous<»  on  a  lot, 
an  ordinary  25xl00-foot  lot,  in  comxmrison  with  houses  where 
there  are  front  and  rear  houses  on  the  same  lot;  the  death-rate, 
as  a  rule,  is  very  much  higher  in  the  latter;  the  total  death-rate 
for  the  city,  taking  all  the  lots  on  which  there  are  front  and 
rear  houses,  compared  with  other  lots  on  which  there  are  only 
single  houses,  is  27  66-100  in  front  and  rear  houses,  as  against 
22  21-100  for  single  houses;  now,  the  worst  ward,  in  that  respect, 
by  all  odds,  is  the  first  ward,  where,  very  probably,  no  new 
dwelling-houses  have  been  built,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and 
houses  when  pulled  down,  are  replaced  by  warehouses  and 
factories;  the  death-rate  in  houses  where  there  are  front  and 
rear  houses  on  the  same  lot  is  61  97-100,  and  in  single  houses, 
20  3-100;  in  the  fourth  ward,  including  Cherry  Hill,  where  they 
ai*e  mostly  all  old  houses,  except  on  Oliver  and  James  streets, 
where  there  have  been  a  few  new-style  houses  built,  the  death- 
rate  in  single  house®  is  31  74-100,  and  in  front  and  rear  houses  on 
tlie  same  lot,  38  47-100,  a  difference  of  about  25  per  cent;  there 
is  the  eighth  ward,  where  comparatively  few  new  houses  have 
been  built;  there  are  a  great  many  small  ones  in  Thompson 
street  and  Sullivan  street  that  have  been  used  for  tenements,  but 
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also  some  new  bouses;  th6  death-rate  In  such  tenements  is 
30  68-100,  and  where  there  are  front  and  rear  houses  on  the  same 
lot  3G  91-100,  about  20  per  cent,  difference;  so  it  runa  up  through 
the  city;  with  regard  to  those  same  houses,  the  children  under 
5  years  of  age  suffer  api>arently  mare  than  the  adults;  for 
instance,  in  the  first  ward  the  death-rate  of  children  under  5 
years  of  age,  in  single  tenements,  is  109  58-100,  and  in  rear  build- 
ings, front  and  rear  tenements  on  the  same  lot,  in  the  same  ward, 
204  54-100,  being  very  nearly  twice  as  great  a  mortality;  in  the 
eighth  ward  the  death-rate  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  in 
single  tenements  is  95  58-100,  and  in  front  and  rear  tenements 
129  50-100,  a  difference  of  about  30  per  cent.;  the  reason  of  that 
is  not  very  far  to  seek;  the  rear  house,  as  a  rule,  is  a  cage  in 
which  the  tenant  can  only  look  out  in  front;  it  is  shut  in  at  the 
back  and  at  the  sides,  and  on  the  front  the  light  is  cut  off  by 
the  front  house,  which  is  generally  higher  than  the  rear  house -^ 
a  20-foot  yard,  perhaps,  generally  —  so  that  it  is  a  conmion  thing 
in  rear  houses  for  the  tenants  to  be  compelled  to  burn  a  lamp 
all  day,  even  at  bright  noon  on  a  cloudless  day;  with  the  sun 
shining  outside,  I  have  found  people  on  the  firat  floor,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  second  floor,  burning  a  lamp;  they  couldn't  see 
to  do  their  housework. 

Q.  And  there  is  a  lack  of  ventilation  in  those  houses?  A.  Of 
course;  sometimes  if  the  houses  are  not  actually  back-to-ba<?k 
houses  there  is  a  little  space  of  about  a  foot  between,  and  very 
likely  windows  cut  there  for  ventilation;  but  the  area,  the  space 
between  them,  is  diflicult  to  clean,  and,  being  out  of  sight  and 
out  of  mind,  everything  is  thrown  in  there,  and  all  the  ventilation 
they  get  from  those  rear  windows  is,  perhaps,  worse  than  no 
ventilation  at  all;  as  to  the  back-to-back  houses,  statistics  in 
regard  to  them  were  published  by  Dr.  Tatham,  health  officer  of 
Salford,  in  England;  in  Salford,  he  gives  two  districts  here; 
in  the  Kegent  road  sub-district,  amongst  the  population  living 
where  there  were  no  back-to-back  houses,  or  what  we  call  rear 
houses,  the  deaith-rate  was  26  1-10;  of  the  population  which  live  in 
that  district,  where  there  was  an  average  of  18  per  cent,  of  back- 
toback  houses,  the  general  death-rate  was  29  1-10;  and  where 
there  was  an  average  of  50  per  c€-nt.  of  these  back-tc-back  houses 
the  death-rate  was  37  3-10  per  cent.;  of  course,  there,  just  the 
fi;nne  as  here,  the  increased  mortality  in  front  and  rear  houses 
i.^  not  altogether  due  to  the  fact  of  the  houses  being  rear  houses; 
it  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  accommodations  l>eing 
poorer  there  the  rents  are  cheaper,  and  they  are  occupied  by 
Ijoor  i)eople,  half-fed  and  half-clad,  and  It  is  Impossible  to  tell 
how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  air  and  light;  but,  undoubt- 
edly, that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it;  the  fact  is  that  the 
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mortality  !n  tlioee  houses  is  great,  and  they  ousht  to  be  pulled 
dow  u. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  board  of  health  should  have  power  to 
permanently  ^-acate  houses  when  thought  needful?  A.  Well,  I 
ft»jhnild  think  so;  yes,  sir;  there  is  no  way  of  doing  it  pix>ruptly 
unless  some  board  has  the  power  to  do  it;  if  you  resort  to  ^he 
courts  you  would  never  get  them  vaciited;  a  rich  man  can  fi^'-ht 
anything  through  the  courts. 

Q.  Do  you  find  considei-able  obstruction  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  regulations  tliat  exist  by  coi^jwrations  or  private  owners? 
A.  There  used  to  be  a  great  deal  of  obstruction;  I  dunt  know 
how  it  is  now;  I  have  not  been  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
executive  part  of  the  board  of  health  for  seven  years,  so  1  don't 
know  how  it  is;  but  I  know  we  used  to  be  greatly  ti'oubled  by 
conflicts  with  estates  and  owners  who  hid  behind  agents  and 
les&ees;  so  it  was  exceedingly  difficult, 

Q.  A  number  of  our  wknesses  have  complained  that  the  inspec- 
tions of  the  board  of  health  are  not  kept  up  with  sufficient 
regularity,  and  we  have  had  suggestions  coming  from  the  board 
of  health  itself,  from  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor  and  from  the  Tenth  Ward  Sanitary  Union  and  others, 
that  the  police  inspectors  should  be  increased,  or  that  other 
inspectoi-s  should  be  added,  so^hat  this  work  could  be  done  more 
readily  and  effectively;  have  you  any  practical  views  on  that  sub- 
ject?   A.  I  think  the  force  of  inspectors  should  be  increased. 

Q.  What  force?  A.  Well,  all  I  can  say  on  that  subject  would 
be  to  agree  with  what  Major  Pullard  used  to  say;  he  had  charge 
of  the  inspei^tors,  and  I  believe  what  he  believed,  that  the  incrense 
of  the  force  should  be  in  the  inspectors,  and  not  in  the  police;  his 
idea  was  that  the  police  should  be  reduced  to  simply  an  executive 
force  to  carry  out  the  busineep,  and  be  reduced  to  10  or  a  dozen 
or  eight,  and  that  the  force  of  inspectors  should  be  increased  to 
perhaps  50:  in  other  words,  instead  of  having  45  policemen  and 
12  inepectors,  he  would  have  45  inspectors  and  12  policemen;  he 
thought  they  were  more  reliable. 

Q.  T  am  lold  that  there  are  44  police  inspectors  and  19  sanitary 
Inspectors?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  that  is  correct 

Q.  Do  you  think  tliere  should  be  an  increase  of  sanitary 
inspectors?  A.  Yvs,  sir;  and  perhaps  a  decrease  of  the  police; 
I  think  the  inspectors  are  perhaps  more  intelligent;  whenever 
they  have  anything  to  do  that  requires  any  judgment  or  dis- 
cn'tion  they  are  a  great  deal  better  than  the  policemen;  the 
board  does  not  havi»  its  choice  of  policemen;  they  are  sent  to 
tliom;  there  is  no  way,  as  I  understand  it,  by  which  they  can 
select  policemen. 
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Q.  la  there  any  civil  service  examination  of  those  police  who 
are  tranafwred  from  the  ordinary  force  to  the  board  of  health? 
A.  That  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  about;  I  don't  know  that 
there  i& 

Cliaimian  Gilder. —  Can  Mr.  Wilson  tell  nsT 

Mr.  Wilson. —  No,  there  is  not 

By  Mr.  Washington: 
Q.  They  are  simply  detailed?    A.  That  is  all;  the  only  thing 
that  could  be  done  was  if  a  man  proved  to  be  absolutely  unsuit* 
able  they  could  send  him  back  and  ask  for  another. 

rty  the  Chairman: 
Q,  I  understand  that  no  policeman  can  be  tnansferred  unless 
he  has  b(»en  live  years  on  the  force,  but  there  is  no  other  rule  con- 
cerning it;  do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageoua  to  have  those 
policeuicu  go  through  some  civil  service  examination?  A-  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  would;  some  of  th.e  men  Vere  not  intelligent. 

By  Mr.  Washington: 
Q.  Were  those  men  active  mem?    A.  I  don't  know  about  that; 
I  know  in  the  work  they  did  I  found  eri-ors,  and  I  have  to  correct 
errors,  and  they  were  such  tut  no  sensible  man  ought  to  make; 

By  the  Chairman: 

Q.  We  have  had  some  mi€rpicions  thrown  out  about  policemen, 
but  none  as  to  the  medical  corps?  A-  Simply  with  regard 
to  the  tenement-house  census,  the  criticism  had  been  made 
that  all  houses  containing  three  or  more  families  were 
included,  and  that  a  good  many  apartment-houses,  occu- 
pied by  the  better  class,  were  called  tenement-houses  because 
they  fell  under  the  legal  definition  of  a  tenement-house, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  find 
out  what  proportion  of  the  tenement-hou-ses  I  have  given  by  that 
census  and  what  proportion  of  the  population  belong  to  the  real 
tenement-house  class,  and  I  have  counted  the  population  of  the 
houses,  the  people  living  between  Third  and  Sixth  avenues  and 
Fourteen  til  and  Fiftieth  streets,  and  between  Third  and  Eighth 
avenues,  between  Fiftieth  and  Fifty-ninth  streets,  and  between 
Third  and  iNuislerdam  avenues,  from  Fifty-ninth  to  One  Hundred 
and  Tenth  street,  and  all  west  of  Third  avenue,  above  One  Hun- 
dred and  Tenth  street,  and  all  in  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  wards,  on  the  assumption  that  the  apartment-houses  that 
were  outside  of  those  limits  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
tenement-houses  in  side  of  those  limits;  on  counting  those  up 
they  were  found  to  contain  21 15-100  per  cent  of  the  houses  and  37 
82-100  per  cent,  of  the  population,  so  that  would  leave  of  the 
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real  tenanent  class,  as  generally  understood,  78  85-100  per  cent 
of  bouses  included  in  the  tenement-house  census,  and  82  18-100 
per  cent  of  the  population;  that  is  about  four-fifths. 

Q.  Of  that  census,  or  of  the  whole  ?  A.  Of  the  tenement-house 
census,  as  counted  up  by  our  police,  taking  in  everything,  about 
fou^fifths  apparently  belonged  to  what  would  be  called  real 
tenement-houses. 

Q.  What  proportion  is  that  of  the  whole  population  of  the  cityT 
A.  That  is  about  four-fifths  of  two-thirds,  which  would  be  eight- 
flfte^iths;  a  little  over  one-half. 

Q.  Then  about  eight-fifteenths  of  the  population  of  New  York 
belongs  to  what  you  would  consider  strictly  the  tenement-house 
class  ?    A.  About  that;  at  least  that 

Q.  A  great  deal  of  evidence  has  been  given  here  concerning 
fireproof  construction,  in  favor  of  fireproof  construction,  on  the 
line  of  safety  from  fires;  Dr.  Edson  interjected  into  that  exami- 
nation his  opinion  that  a  fireproof  building  was  also  a  more  sani- 
tary  building  than  one  constructed  otherwise;  is  that  your  opinion 
of  the  subject  ?    A.  I  should  think  it  should  be. 

Q.  When  the  first  floor,  for  instance,  is  a  solid  fireproof  struc- 
ture, that  improves  the  sanitary  condition  ?  A.  I  should  think 
so;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Also  when  the  walls  are  solid  it  improves  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  a  house  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  of  the  same  opinion  ?  A.  Yes;  if  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  ventilation  other  than  through  the  walls. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  necessity  for  small  parks  in 
this  part  of  the  city,  which  you  say  is  the  most  densely  populated 
in  the  world  ?  A.  I  should  think  there  should  be  as  many  small 
parks  as  you  can  possibly  get;  I  have  always  thought  that  those 
small  parks  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  schools;  in  the  first  place, 
I  think  the  locality  of  the  school  should  locate  the  park  to  some 
extent,  because  the  lack  of  the  school  is  indicated  to  the  board 
of  education  when  a  large  mass  of  children  or  their  parents  com- 
plain that  they  have  too  far  to  go  to  school,  and  of  course  is 
regulated  somewhat  by  the  expense  of  the  propei-ty  to  be  had, 
but  th^y  try  to  get  a  school  where  it  is  needed,  and  I  would  have 
the  situation  of  the  park  in  consequence  of  that  regulated  and 
indicated  in  the  same  way;  if  you  have  the  park  about  the  school 
you  have  a  considerable  safety  from  fire,  the  house  is  isolated  and 
safer  from  any  contagious  diseases  in  adjoining  houses,  and,  more- 
over, a  school,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  made  a  very  prominent 
landmark  amongst  the  people  of  that  class  and  ought  to  be  a 
most  attractive  spot,  both  for  the  parents  and  for  children;  it 
would  have  considerable  educational  effect  if  the  school  were  in 
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a  place  where  everybody  would  like  to  go,  because  it  wo>uld  be 
beautiful  and  attractive  and  safe,  etc. 

Q.  What  about  public  baths  ?  A.  I  have  not  thought  so  mnch 
about  that;  I  think  there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  public  baths;  if 
there  are  public  baths,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  pretty  cheap  —  a 
cent  or  two  cents  —  and  that  the  city  should  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  batlis;  I  think  the  expense  of  public  baths  in  other  cities  is 
about  five  cents;  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  would 
pay  two  cents  who  would  not  pay  five  cents;  they  can  go  to 
Central  Park  for  10  cents,  and  many  would  prefer  to  go  to  the 
park;  or  they  can  go  to  the  theater  for  10  cents;  in  Rome  the 
baths  were 'exceedingly  cheap;  I  don't  know  whether  at  any 
time  there  were  free  baths  there,  but  when  they  had  their  grand 
public  baths  it  used  to  be  very  easy  for  even  the  poorest  of  the 
population  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  our  death-rate  could  be  still  further  decreased 
by  improvement  of  the  sanitary  construction  of  the  houees,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  small  parks  and  public  batlis;  do  you  think  it 
would  have,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  an  appreciable  effect  ou 
the  death-rate,  especially  if  we  were  also  to  destroy  some  of  the 
worst  houses  in  New  York?    A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

Chairman  Gilder: — ^We  consider  you  the  best  statistician  in 
New  York  on  this  subject,  and  we  hope  you  are  as  good  a  prophet 
as  you  are  a  recorder,  for  we  hope  to  have  all  these  things. 

By  Dr.  EdiSon: 

Q.  As  to  stables  on  tenement-house  lots,  have  you  got  any 
special  statistit^s  as  to  deaths  in  tenement-houses  closely  aasoci- 
a  ted  with  stables?  A.  Yes;  but  I  don't  think  I  brought  those 
figures  down. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  them  in  a  general  way?  A.  I  remember 
there  was  a  general  difference  in  thei»  rate  of  about  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  I  believe,  against  the  stables,  but  it  was  much 
more  than  that  in  regard  to  certain  diseases  —  diphtheria  was 
one,  and  pneumonia  another;  they  seemed  to  be  more  prevalent 
in  the  vicinity  of  stables. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  the  law  is  as  to  stables  on  tenement- 
house  lots?  A.  I  understood  that  a  citable  on  a  tenement-house 
lot  was  forbidden  in  the  new  tenement-house  act  passed  two  years 
ago  or  thereabouts. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  What  works  have  you  written  or  what  essays  on  these  gen- 
eral subjects?    A.  Well,  they  have  been  mostly  reports  to  the 
health  department;  I  think  the  only  work  I  have  written  is  this, 
which  I  brought  down  simply  for  the  figures  in  it 
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Q.  What  !s  that?  A.  A  work  on  vital  statistics,  which  came 
out  last  year  and  the  year  before. 

Q.  Have  you  done  any  work  in  school-books  on  hygiene?  A. 
Yes;  but  those  were  mere  potboilers,  so  to  sipeak. 

Q.  Have  you  any  general  suggestions  to  make  other  than  those 
already  made?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  further  than  one 
that  I  made  one  evening  at  your  house,  though  it  could  possibly 
not  be  managed  without  objections;  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
future  construction  of  tenement-houses  there  should  be  no  inside 
halls,  that  the  floors  should  be  separated  and  have  outside 
stairways, 

Q.  According  to  the  White  buildings?  A.  Yes;  it  would  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease  from  one  floor  to  the  other  to  a  large 
extent,  and  people  in  one  apartment  would  not  get  all  the  foul 
odors  fmm  the  apartments  below  them,  and  it  would  be  a  safe- 
guard in  regard  to  fire  and  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
regard  to  privacy;  in  private  houses  we  have  our  stairs  outside. 

Q.  Would  you  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  basement 
and  the  first  floor?    A  I  think  that  would  be  well  —  yes. 

Q.  At  present  communication  is  not  permitted  with  it  direct? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  must  be  in  the  rear?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  by  a  fireproof  shaft?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  not  sufficient?  A.  It  don't  seem  to  be  so; 
I  would  have  all  the  stairs  outside. 

By  Mr.  Moses: 

Q.  Have  you  considered  that  plan  as  feasible  for  a  25-foot  lot? 
A.  I  think  that  wuuld  be  a  question  for  an  architect;  they  have 
fire  escapes  now  on  the  fronts  and  rears  of  houses;  instead  of  hav- 
ing fire  escapes  why  couldn't  you  have  staircases  and  have  them 
act  as  staircases  and  fire  escapes  both?  It  wouldn't  need  very 
much  alteration. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  darken  any  of  the  rooms?  A.  Then  yon 
could  have  the  same  method  of  lighting  all  the  rear  rooms  through 
the  whole  house;  you  could  have  a  glass  fioor  two  inches  thick  in 
the  middle  of  the  house,  the  same  as  they  do  in  stores,  where  they 
have  a  space  30  feet  square  with  heavy  glass  all  the  way  down; 
then  you  would  get  almost  as  much  light  in  the  middle  of  the 
building  as  right  up  under  the  windows. 

Charles  F.  Roberts,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation?      4-  Sanitary  superintendent  of 
the  health  department. 
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Q.  How  long  haye  jou  been  connected  with  tlie  health  depart* 
ment?    A.  Twenty-six  years. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  about  the  matter  of  inspec- 
tion; will  you  please  give  your  views  on  that  subject?  A.  The 
inspection  by  the  police  inspectors  and  also  by  the  wmitary 
Inspectors?    You  have  reference  to  the  business  of  the  force? 

Q.  Yes;  where  should  that  increase  be?  A.  I  think  in  the 
number  of  inspectors,  more  than  the  sanitary  police. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  constitution  of  the  corpa  of 
police  examiners  —  should  they  be  different  in  any  way?  A.  I 
think  those  that  are  selected  for  the  sanitary  squad  from  the 
police  force  should  be  selected  by  merit  in  some  way,  or  ihey 
should  be  those  that  have  been  trained  as  mechanics;  either 
plumbers,  if  there  are  any  such  on  the  force;  and,  also,  as  to 
their  ability  to  write  legibly  and  correctly;  there  should  Oe  a 
great  deal  of  attention  paid  to  that,  which  is  not  the  ease  now, 
and  I  think  they  should  be  selected  entirely  from  those  x>oinis. 

Q.  For  especial  fitness  for  their  duties?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  inspectors?  A.  At  present  about  half 
are  sanitary  engineer  and  the  other  half  educated  physicians; 
I  think  it  requisite  to  have  the  body  organized  in  this  way. 

Q.  It  is  understood  fi-om  the  board  of  health  itself  that  it  is 
unable  to  make  more  than  one  inspection  in  11  months,  instead  ' 
of  two  in  twelve;  is  that  so?  A.  That  is  so  in  regard  to  house- 
to-house  inspections;  the  inspections  made  by  the  board  of  health 
are  made  in  the  first  place  fx(yai  citizens'  complaints  that  are 
received;  those  that  are  received  both  anonymous  and  signed,  in 
the  proportion,  I  think,  of  about  half  and  half. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  on  that?  A.  The  number  of  citizens* 
complaints  for  the  last  three  years  was  23,455  received  ia 
the  year  1892;  22,046,  in  1893;  and  up  to  the  present  time,  during 
1894,  13,742;  that  is  up  to  to-day  at  12  o'clock;  the  numbers 
increase  at  times;  for  instance,  during  the  cholera  epidemic  in 
September  we  received  6,964  complaints,  nearly  7,000  complaints 
received  in  September  in  1892,  and  January,  1893,  we  received 
nearly  3,000,  and  between  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
and  in  the  following  month  of  September,  only  1,420,  and  th<*re 
were  1,200  last  month,  and  in  the  previous  month  of  November 
and  December,  running  down  to  about  800  and  900,  and  In 
January,  854. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  these  are  anonymous  complai^itsT 
A.  I  think  about  one-half,  of  a  little  more  than  one-half  are 
signed;  I  think  the  other  half  are  anonymous;  that  is  about  the 
proportion. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  them  were  well  founded?  A.  I  should 
say  about  75  per  cent  of  them  were  well  founded  complaints 
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upon  which  we  took  action;  the  other  25  per  cent,  are  negative^ 
no  action  required  on  the  ppemi»es;  the  complaints  are  sent  to 
tho  different  inepectora  by  the  chief  sanitary  inspector  to  the 
local  inspector,  according  to  their  character  and  the  district,  and 
if  it  is  simply  one  that  there  is  dirt  in  the  cellar  it  would  be  sent 
to  the  police  inspector,  and  if  the  plumbing  is  out  of  order  it 
would  be  sent  to  the  medical  inspector,  and  he  makes  a  report, 
either  a  negative  or  a  positive  report;  if  it  is  nothing  he  reports 
nothing  dangerous,  and  on  the  report  that  he  makes  an  order 
is  made  by  the  board  of  health  requiring  it  to  be  abated;  that  is 
the  foundation  of  orders  by  the  board  of  health  mainly;  they 
also  visit  all  houses  where  contagious  diseases  occur;  every  one 
of  them  is  inspected  to  find  out  what  there  is  there  in  regard  to 
plumbing  or  sanitary  condition,  and  the  inspector  makes  a  nega- 
tive or  positive  report. 

Q.  And  you  think  there  are  not  enough  men  to  do  all  this 
work  which  seems  to  be  increasing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  keep  up  the  house-to-house  inspection  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  there  shbuld  be  perhaps  more  thaa  two 
inspections  a  year?    A-  No,  sir;  not  a  houae-to-house  inspection* 

By  Mr.  Moses: 

Q.  Do  complaitnts  lie  over  at  any  time  for  want  of  help  ?    'A*. 
They  sometimes  have  to;  I  have  known  some  complaints  to  lie 
'  two  days;  ordinarily,  all  complaints  are  attended  to  the  same  day 
they  are  received. 

By  OhaArman  Gilder: 

Q.  How  do  you  get  your  local  inspectors  T  A.  Tht^  are 
appointed  by  the  board  of  health  after  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion upon  the  recommendation  of  the  civil  service  board. 

By  Dr.Edson: 

Q.  As  to  the  registration  of  the  owner's  name  in  houses,  can 
you  give  us  your  experience  as  to  that  ?  A.  Many  years  ago  the 
law  of  the  board  of  health  required  that  every  tenement-lioiise 
should  have  the  name  of  its  owner  posted  in  the  house,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  tenement-house  law;  that  has 
been  enforced  to  a  very  great  extent,  but  the  fact  that  if  every- 
thing else  was  complied  with  but  that  one  item  of  violation  of 
the  tenement-house  law,  that  the  owner's  name  was  not  posted, 
if  everything  else  was  complied  with,  it  seemed  to  be  not  neces- 
sary at  that  time  that  they  should  start  a  suit  on  that  one  point, 
and  that  fell  to  a  certain  extent  into  disuse;  then  the  law  was 
changed,  requiring  that  the  owner  of  tenements  should  be  regis- 
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fered  at  the  oflSce  of  the  board  of  health;  this  was  enforced  fop  a 
time,  but  it  has' also  to  some  extent  fallen  into  disuse;  why,  1 
don't  know. 

Q.  Is  not  the  reason  for  that  on  account  of  the  great  diflBciilty 
to  enforce  it,  that  we  have  not  the  force  to  enforce  it  ?  A.  I 
don't  see  how  you  can  enforce  it,  except  in  a  great  many  cases; 
I  think  you  could  get  95  per  cent,  to  register,  and  the  other  5  p?r 
cent,  would  not  come;  they  will  work  through  agents,  and  some 
houses  are  owned  by  estates,  and  the  agents  will  not  report,  and 
the  owners  live  out  of  the  city,  and  those  are  many  of  the  houses 
that  we  vacate. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  fine  imposed  upon  those 
who  refuse  to  register  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  most  desirable 
to  have  a  registry  instead  of  having  the  name  posted. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  have  such  a  fine  ?  A.  Yes;  I  think 
It  would  be  difficult  to  enforce  it,  iinless  you  gave  half  of  the 
fine  to  the  party  who  reported  it;  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  do, 
but  I  think  it  should  be  and  could  be  enforced;  I  think  it  is 
preferable  to  posting  the  names;  within  two  years  I  have  &een 
names  posted  of  persons  that  I  have  known  to  be  dead. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  it  were  kept  there  the  persons  owning 
the  house  would  be  ashamed  and  would  put  it  in  condition  ?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so;  the  total  number  of  orders  issued  by  the 
board  in  1893  was  2(>,(>25;  all  of  these  have  been  complied  with 
except  three,  and  those  have  not  been  complied  with  because  they 
were  on  the  lota  that  were  vacated  or  depressed  lots  belonging 
to  estates  —  one  executor  lives  in  Cuba,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
of  any  way  to  reach  him;  during  the  year  1S94  —  the  present 
year  —  the  orders  issued  were  19,254;  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  3,700  ordeis  were  issued,  one  of  which  is  not  complied 
with;  during  the  second  quarter,  up  to  the  1st  day  of  July,  every 
order  issued  by  the  board  of  health  was  complied  with  except  24, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  good  showing;  all  the  orders  up  to  that 
date  were  complied  with  except  28,  up  to  the  1st  day  of  July,  1SD4. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  has  helped  to  increase  the  public  health, 
the  issuing  of  so  many  orders?  A.  I  do,  undoubtedly;  I  think 
the  death-rate  has  been  reduced  by  the  action  taken  recently  in 
regard  to  the  vacation  of  houses;  I  followed  Dr.  Edson;  at  that 
time  when  he  took  office  he  paid  more  attention  to  this  system  of 
vacating  houses,  and  during  that  year  he  did  vacate  a  great 
many,  and  it  has  since  been  followed  up  very  rigidly  since  that 
time,  find  the  figures  you  have  — 144  during  1893,  and  190  up  to 
the  present  date. 
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ByDr.  Edson: 

Q.  These  orders  of  the  board  of  health  have  been  issued  against 
conditions  detrimental  to  health?  A.  Thes^  are  issued  under  sec- 
tion 659  of  the  Consolidation  Act  that  relates  to  vacation. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  these  orders.  A.  These  are  issued  on  the 
statement  of  the  inspector  that  a  condition  is  there  which  is  dan- 
gerous to  life  and  detrimental  to  health  and  in  violation  of  the 
Sanitary  Code;  most  always  it  is  the  inspectoi^'s  statement  on 
which  it  is  based;  there  is  one  thing  I  wanted  to  say,  that  besides 
the  vacation  business,  there  was  the  public  nuisances;  during  the 
year  1893,  under  section  535  of  the  Consolidation  Act,  the  board 
has  the  power  to  declare  premises  a  public  nuisance,  which  does 
not  come  under  the  Tenement-House  Act;  during  that  time  we 
had  44  premises  declared  public  nuisances,  and  10  of  them  were 
actually  vacated;  and  up  to  November  21,  GO  have  been  declared 
nuisances^  and  fi\e  cf  them  actually  vacated* 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  as  being  public  nuisance?  A 
Anything  that  is  detrimental  to  health  and  liable  to  cause  death. 

Frederick  E.  Pierce,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  about  the  maps  yon  have  been  mak- 
ing for  the  tenement-house  committee?  A.  I  was  given  the  con- 
tract to  prepare  six  maps  for  the  tenement-house  committee,  one 
to  represent  the  density  of  the  population  by  sanitary  districts, 
showing  how  from  dens3ly  populated  districts  the  population 
shaded  off  into  the  more  thinly  populated  ones;  this  was  made 
large  enough  to  be  reproduced  readily  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
instructive  in  the  original;  the  data  from  which  the  densities 
were  obtained  was  from  the  United  States  census  of  1890  and 
reduced  to  the  present  time  to  the  estimated  population  by  the 
board  of  health. 

Q.  By  Dr.  Tracy?  A.  Yes;  under  Dr.  Tracy's  supervision;  the 
map  shows  the  concentration  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  lower  east 
side,  and  how  it  shades  off  on  all  sides;  and  also  how  the  popula- 
tion has  moved  up  in  swarms  on  the  west  and  east  sides;  there' 
were  to  be  a  series  of  four  maps  showing  the  density  of  p^'][julatioii 
by  wards  in  1860,  1870,  1880  and  181)0;  these  were  to  show,  if 
possible,  how  the  population  had  gradually  concentrated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  east  side,  and  also  how  the  population  has 
moved  from  the  lower  part  of  the  city  up;  this  being  the  first  one, 
the  population  is  seen  to  be  scattered  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
city;  in  1870  it  has  already  concentrated  around  the  streets  in 
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the  regioxr  of  East  Grand  street;  in  1880  M  Is  still  more  concen- 
trated; the  fourth  one  is  not  yet  completed,  but  will  show  it  most 
Btriliingly;  the  other  order  was  to  show  the  nationalities  repre- 
sented in  the  city;  this  is  also  by  sanitary  districts;  the  only  data 
to  be  had  was  from  the  vital  statistics  of  Kew  York  and  Brook- 
lyn; two-thirds  of  the  population  of  each  district  was  taken  and 
plotted  in  bands  of  color  of  a  width  proportionate  to  their  quota 
towards  the  two-thirds;  these  show  the  German,  Italian,  native 
and  Irifih  districts,  where  that  part  of  the  population  is  concen- 
trated; the  Irish  apparently  are  spread  over  the  whole  area,  and 
give  one  an  idea  that  they  are  more  numerous  than  the  others; 
that  is  not  the  ease,  howe^-eir,  because  the  Germans  are  in  the  most 
concentrated  parts  of  the  city,  and  do  not  show  up,  and  there  are 
really  more  Germans  in  the  city  than  Irish. 

Q.  The  natives  are  the  blue  lines?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  red  are  German  and  the  green  Irish?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to 
shew  exactly  what  proportion  each  nationality  has  to  play  in  the 
whole  the  statistical  diago'am  was  constructed,  which  shows 
graphically  the  number  of  each;  the  basis  of  nationality  is  taken 
from  doscent  from  the  molhor;  the  inhabitants  whose  mothers 
were  bom  in  this  country  are  classed  as  natives,  and  those  whose 
mothers  were  born  in  other  countiies  are  classed  as  being  natives 
of  those  countries;  it  is  a  curious  way  of  reckoning  it,  but  if  taken 
in  any  other  way  experts  say  the  result  would  be  the  same;  the 
whole  presents  a  striking  appearance  and  shows  how  the  popu- 
lation is  spread  over  the  city. 

By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  Russians?  A.  The  Russians  and  Poles  are 
given  in  one  color  —  brown;  the  cf*nsus  gives  14  nationalities, 
I'J  direct  1}^,  and  the  negroes  are  given  another  table;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  rf»i)resent  all  of  those,  because  some  of  them  only 
occur  to  a  very  slight  extent,  not  more  than  5  per  cent.,  possibly, 
of  the  total  population  — i.  e.,  of  a  district —  and  in  most  cases 
two  or  three  nat^'ons  went  to  make  up  the  two-thirds  of  the 
total  po])ul&rion,  and  the  other  third  was  made  up  by  about  five 
or  f»ix,  if  we  had  shown  the  other  five  or  six  we  would  have  lost 
some  of  the  general  effect,  and  would  have  almost  lost  the  others 
at  the  same  time. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  November  27, 
1894,  at  1 :30  p.  m. 


New  York,  November  27,  1894, 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment 
Present: — Chairman  Gilder  and  Messrs.   Moses,   Schuchman, 
Foster,  Washington  and  Edson. 

Felix  Adler,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Please  state  your  name,  residence  and  occupation  ?  A. 
Felix  Adler,  123  East  Sixtieth  street. 

Q.  And  your  occupation  ?    A.  Lecturer  of  the  Ethical  Society. 

Q.  You  were  a  member  of  the  former  tenement-house  commis- 
sion ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  what  years  ?    A.  In  1884. 

Q.  And  as  a  member  of  that  committee  you  made  certain  recom- 
mendations, some  of  which  are  incorporated  into  the  laws  of 
this  State  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  to  this  committee 
upon  the  subject  ?  A.  I  would  like  to  say  briefly  this:  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  any  attemi)t  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  wage-earners  of  this  city,  two  objects  may  be  kept  in 
view;  one  is  to  improve  the  prese.nt  condition  of  those  dwellings, 
to  make  them  more  sanitary,  to  give  the  occupants  a  gi-eater 
amount  of  cubic  air  space,  better  ventilation,  and  the  like;  the 
second  object  is  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  tenement-house  sys- 
tem, if  possible;  at  all  events,  a  duplication  of  the  tenement-he. use 
evils  in  the  Oreater  New  York  of  the  future;  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  imagination  of  New  York  has  not  been  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  about  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the 
world;  our  mind  is  still  apt  to  become  accommodated  to  the  con- 
dition of  New  York  in  the  past;  New  York  city  is,  by  its  narrow 
shape,  almost  surrounded  by  two  rivers,  but  the  prospects  are 
that  in  the  near  future,  through  the  rapid  transit  communication, 
and  through  the  addition  of  a  large  part  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, the  population  and  importance  of  the  city  will  be  very 
materially  increased;  I  am  concerned  in  nothing  so  much  in  con- 
sidering the  questions  before  this  Commission  as  in  the  idea  that 
may  be  pressing,  to  provide  for  the  generations,  of  wage-earners 
who  will  come  after  us,  conditions  of  home  life  such  as  have  not 
existed  here  in  this  town  at  any  time  within  my  knowledge;  I 
remember  perfectly  well  that  as  a  boy  I  used  to  wander  with  my 
companions  in  tiiat  district  which  is  now  known  as  Harlem;  that 
there  were  then  open  fields  and  flowers,  and  that  c^nttle  grazed 
where  there  is  now  the  busy  life  of  a  dense  population;  no  one 
then  would  have  supposed  that  those  vacant  places  would  become 
T.  62 
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the  geata  of  a  tenement-house  system,  that  the  evils  of  tenement- 
hoofie  life,  which  we  then  thought  of  as  confined  to  the  Five 
Points,  would  be  duplicated  in  the  upper  part  of  our  city;  it  is  true 
that  these  evils  are  not  as  great  in  the  new  districts;  at  the 
same  time  they  are  very  real;  through  the  fruits  of  sajiitary 
reformere  certain  things  have  been  made  impossible  in  the  new 
houses  which  were  pennitted  in  the  old;  light  and  air-shafts  must 
b^  put  in,,  and  better  ventilation  supplied,  and,  according  to  the 
laWp  at  least  the  ground  air  must  be  kept  out  by  the  cementing 
of  cellars,  etc.;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  even  in  those  new 
tenement-houses  the  builders  crowd  up  to  the  very  margin  of 
building  conditions  tolerated  by  law,  if  they  do  not  sometimes 
transgress  that  margin;  now,  is  it  not  well  for  us  at  this  periiMi 
in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  when  a  charter  is  being  elaborated  for 
the  Greater  New  York,  and  while  coincidentally  with  these  largi? 
plans,  a  tenement-house  commission  is  in  session,  is  it  not  wise 
for  that  tenement-house  commission  in  at  least  its  recommenda- 
tions, to  take  into  account  the  possibilities  of  the  Greater  New 
York,  and  to  prevent  in  those  outlying  districts  the  same  recur- 
rence of  tenement-house  evils,  that  thev  shall  not  be  permi*^ted, 
as  in  the  ouse  of  Harlem;  the  recommenuations  should  materially 
change  the  present  system,  such  as  the  condemning  of  unsiiltablj 
buildings  for  habitation,  and  such  other  pressing  iraprovementji 
as  may  be  suggested;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  undeitjtood  as  minimiz- 
ing their  importance;  I  plead  for  the  comma ttee  not  to  do  one 
thing  and  leave  the  other  undone;  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
improvement  of  the  tenements,  and  to  forestall  the. reduplication 
of  those  same  evils  that  we  have  witnessed  for  30  or  40  years, 
duplicating  and  reduplicating  themselves  in  this  city,  until  we 
are  asked  whether  this  is  a  ciivilized  city  or  not ;  what  can  b.*  done 
to  prevent  the  reduplication  of  these  evils?  I  have  come  to  this 
point,  which  I  now  dwell  upon  through  my  own  experience:  [  had 
been  engaged  with  others  as  the  builders  of  certain  improved 
tenement-houses,  and  we  had  endeavored  to  provide  better  eon- 
vtnience3  there  for  the  occupants;  we  find,  however,  that  despite 
the  fact  that  we  limit  ourselves  to  not  more  than  4  per  cent  on 
the  investment,  we  find  that  the  rents,  while  they  are  not  liisrher 
than  in  the  surrounding  district,  are  still  a  great  and  grievous 
burden  that  we  have  hardly  been  able  to  reduce,  although  we 
take  only  4  per  cent;  we  limit  ourselves  by  that 

Q.  Wliat  do  you  mean,  that  they  are  a  givat  and  grievous  bur* 
den  ?  A.  I  mean  that  the  rent  spectre  is  the  only  spectre  most 
to  be  feared;  that  rent  is  too  high  for  the  wage-earner,  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  reduce  that  rent;  I  shall  return  to  that 
queslion  in  a  moment;  I  think  the  cause  of  this,  particularly  in 
our  mse,  was  that  ^e  tried  to  put  up  a  substantial  b'lildlug,  b.c 
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that  the  price  we  have  had  to  pay  for  the  land  is  so  great,  the 
land  value  being  so  high,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  erect  build- 
ings of  this  kind  upon  this  land  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
rents  to  the  inmates  of  these  bu'Mings. 

Q.  When  you  say  Ihe  rent  is  too  high  for  the  wage-earner,  with 
what  standard  do  you  compare  it;  as  compared  with  other  cities, 
or  as  compared  with  the  improvements  in  other  buildings,  or 
from  an  ethical  standpint?  A.  I  have  been  guided  by  the  statis- 
tics of  Mr.  GriflRn  in  that  remarkable  work  of  his  in  which  he 
attt^mpted  to  show  Ihat  the  wage-earners  as  a  class  have  been 
improved  and  are  being  las  d  in  their  condition,  and  th^t  despite 
his  evident  desire  and  honest  desire  to  make  a  favorable  ease, 
it  appears  from  these  statistics,  an:l  I  th'nk  our  own  experience 
oonfirme  it,  that  wh  le  the  cost  of  living  in  other  respects  has 
declined,  and  while  clothing  vnl  food  are  becoming  cheaper,  the 
one  thing  not  becoming  cheaper  is  the  rent;  and  that  is  80  all 
over  the  world,  as  well  as  in  this  city;  so  it  is  well  for  as  now  to 
oorsider  whether  something  should  not  be  done  by  the  munici- 
pality to  lighten  the  burden  of  rent  to  those  who  are  least  able 
to  pay. 

Q.  IH*  you  understand  that  the  rent  in  any  of  the  other  cities 
of  tenements  owned  by  the  city  are  lees  than  the  rents  of  tene- 
ments owned  by  private  parties  ?  A.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
speak  of  that  now  in  the  moment,  but  I  think  the  euggest'ons 
which  T  have  in  mind  will  cover  that  point. 

i^.  We  have  not  found  that  that  was  the  fac^  and  if  it  is,  we 
should  like  to  know  it,  A.  I  am  not  prepared  in  the  moment  to 
refer  to  any  special  cas?s,  but  I  think  the  suggrs  ions  which  I 
am  coming  to  will  in  a  general  way  cover  the  ques  -on;  my 
thought  was  this:  that  row  while  the  city  is  extending,  if  there 
is  (0  bi*  a  new  charter,  provision  could  be  made  authorizing  the 
city  of  New  York  to  purchase  land  in  the  outlyinp:  districts,  and 
to  own  it  in  perpetuity,  and  that  this  land  should  be  consecrated 
to  the  erection  of  wage-earners'  dwellings;  I  think  it  wise  that 
the  city  should  determine  —  I  am  not  able  to  say  now  what 
rental  hns  been  charged  by  other  cities  —  but  that  the  city 
should  determine  not  only  what  rents  should  be  paid  on  its  own 
land,  but  what  rent  should  be  paid  throughout  the  city;  the  city, 
could  f\x  the  price. 

Q  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  the  city  fix  the  price  on 
all  houses?  A.  I  mean  that  the  city  should  fix  the  price  of  rents 
on  its  own  land,  but  incidentally  I  think  it  would  fix  the  rental 
of  all  n^-age-eamers'  houses  in  the  city;  I  think  that  the  city,  at 
all  events,  should  acquire  prppe^i:y  in  the  ad'oining  districts,  and 
then  should  allow  pri>'Ute  indi\icluals  or  companies  to  bul*d,  under 
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certain  reatrictlonfl  as  to  the  amount  of  space  to  be  allowed  to 
each  person,  and  Ihe  conveniences,  and  to  fix  what  profit  the 
individual  op  the  company  should  be  permitted  to  demand  as  rent 
for  the  apartments;  under  such  condition?,  the  city,  having  per- 
manent ownership  of  the  land,  while  possibly  private  capital 
might  own  the  buildings,  it  would  always  be  in  the  power  of  the 
municipality  to  lighten  the  burden  of  rent  that  rests  on  the 
wage-earners  to-day;  that  is  in  substance  the  recommendation  I 
would  make. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  recommend  that  the  city  should 
invi^st  for  that  purpose?  A.  I  have  no  such  specific  figures  to 
give;  the  exact  figures  could  only  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  the  land  available;  my  thought  is  that  at  the  present 
moment,  before  prices  have  risen,  as  they  surely  will  when  these 
rapid  transit  facilities  come,  that  the  city  should  acquire  land 
now  in  the  outlying  districts  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  this 
land  to  the  erection  of  laborers'  dwellings. 

Q.  The  rent  that  the  occupier  of  the  tenement-house  pays  conld 
be  subdivided  as  part  of  it  for  the  use  of  ground  and  part  of  it 
for  tlie  use  of  the  building?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  adjustment  for  the  use  of  the  building  would  you  con- 
sider that  the  city  should  make  the  occupant  of  the  building  pay 
a  reasonabl  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  putting  up  the 
building  and  in  making  repairs?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  amount?  A.  I  should  think  4  per  cent  would 
be  sufficient. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  there  should  be  any  rent  payable  for  the  nse 
of  the  land,  or  do  you  think  tlie  city  should  allow  the  land  to 
be  used  free  of  charge  to  the  wage-earner  who  occupied  it,  and 
make  him  pay  a  reasonable  rental  based  on  the  value  of  the 
building?  A.  My  thought  was  that  the  rent  should  be  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  land  to  the  city. 

Q.  By  the  wage-earner?    A.  Eventually  by  the  wage-earner. 

Q.  IIow  would  you  have  that  adjusted;  would  you  have  a  per- 
centage paid  on  the  original  investment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  much?    A.  A  moderate  amount;  3  or  4  per  cent 

Q.  About  the  same  amount  that  a  tenement  pays  now?  A.  I 
should  say  not  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent,  on  the  amount  invested. 

(}.  What  do  tenement-hou'se  owners  get  now  for  their  property 
—  do  you  know?  A.  When  we  went  into  that  matter  some  years 
ago  there  was  a  great  diversity  in  the  statements  of  persons,  but 
3'ou  will  perceive  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
land  to-day,  say  f50,000,000,  that  3  per  cent  interest  on  that 
investment  would  be  only  a  trifle  compared  with  the  interest  that 
would  be  paid  on  the  speculative  value  of  the  land  after  20  years. 
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Q.  You  would  have  the  city  to  own  the  land  and,  notwithstand- 
ing any  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land,  the  city  should  not 
raise  the  rents?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  city  buy  enough  land  to  build  tenements 
for  all  the  laborers  in  the  city?  A.  I  have  not  said  tenements;  I 
have  said  dwelling-houses  —  I  would,  if  there  are  not  sufficients 

Q.  For  ever:j'body?  A.  For  those  who  are.  classed  as  wage- 
earners, 

H,  How  would  you  draw  the  line?  A.  I  think  it  is  iilways 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  —  you  can  not  draw  the  line  between 
a  plant  and  an  animal,  and  yet  we  know  there  is  a  difference 
between  them. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  when  you  tell  me  the  truth  you  have  to 
draw  the  line  somewhere?  A.  I  think  the  city  should  buy 
enough  land  to  serve  for  the  erection  of  laborers'  dwelliug:c$. 

Q.  Would  you  call  laborers,  men  who  work  at  manual  labor,  or 
bookkeepers  and  professional  men?    A.  All  wage-earners. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  wage  earners,  men  earning  a  weekly 
salary?  A,  I  should  think  there  would  be  no  serious  difficulty 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  words  "  wage-earner." 

Q.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  determine  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  include  a  bookkeeper  in  the  class  aa  a  wage- 
earner?  A,  Yes,  sir;  I  should  not  include  the  president  of  a  life 
insurance  company,  who  derives  a  large  income. 

Q.  You  would  draw  the  line  somewhere  as  regards  the  amount 
of  wages,  or  would  it  be  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  laborer^ 
whether  skilled  or  unskilled?  A.  I  believe  I  can  make  that 
clear;  in  the  law  Vhere  is  a  certain  person  called  the  prudent 
man,  and  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  is  put  on  what  a  piudent  man 
would  do,  and  I  should  give  ad  a  definitiou  of  a  wage-earner,  a 
practical  man. 

Q.  You  would  have  the  city  authorized  to  buy  land  for  build- 
ings for  wage-earners  now?  A.  I  think  the  city  should  own  the 
land  now,  before  the  price  advances,  and  the  decision  be  left  until 
later. 

Q.  Would  you  place  in  some  public  official  the  power  to  deter- 
mine who  should  be  the  tenants  of  the  particular  houses?  a. 
Not  at  all,  unless  the  city  should  undertake  the  building,  wnlch  I 
have  expressed  no  opinion  upon;  if  a  private  individual  or  a  com- 
pany of  capitalists  erected  the  hoiHses  it  would  be  a  better  way. 

Q.  If  the  wage-earner  should  fail  to  pay  his  rent,  who  should 
put  him  out?    A.  The  owner  of  the  building. 

Q.  You  would  have  the  wage-earner  put  out  if  he  did  not  pay 
his  rent?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Who  would  determine  the  assignment  of  those  lots  to  the 
different  capitalists  who  wished  to  put  buildings  on  them  —  the 
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<rity  officials?  A.  Yes,  the  city  officials;  the  city  of  New  York 
has  owned  a  great  deal  of  property  and  has  been  in  that  i  osition 
before. 

Q.  And  how  would  you  have  those  buildings  supervised?  A- 
That  depends;  there  would  be  the  in8j)ectors;  our  building  are 
supervised  by  the  board  of  health  and  in.^pe-^.ted. 

Q.  You  would  have  the  houses  put  up  by  contractors?  A.  Yes; 
the  erection  of  houses  would  be  determined  later  en. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  city  to  build 
the  houses  and  to  own  the  houses  or  manaj^e  them?  A.  I  am 
not  prei>ared  to  say;  I  would  like  to  have  a  commission  sit  on 
that  question  for  several  months  and  decide;  all  I  plead  for  is 
tliat  the  city  should  gain  possession  of  the  land  before  the  price 
is  raised  by  the  growth  of  the  city  in  the  new  districts  so  as  to 
make  such  a  plan  more  difficult  than  at  pi*eseiit 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  prepared  at  prewent  to  recommend  that 
plan,  but  you  would  like  to  have  the  land  purchased  so  that  it 
may  be  used  later  on?  A.  Yes;  I  would  recommend  it  .o  far  as 
the  purchase  of  the  land  is  concerned. 

Q.  But  you  would  not  have  the  whole  plan  carried  out  at 
pifsent?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Gilder 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  are  in  favor  of  incnmsing  the  number 
of  open  spaces  in  our  crowded  districts  and  other  ^>art8  of  the 
city,  an4  the  establishment  of  small  parks,  and  so  cjn?  A.  I  have 
always  felt  that  there  was  a  certain  difficulty  in  regard  to  small 
parks;  I  ^ink  that  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  such 
breathing  spaces  are  provided  for,  there  is  additional  overcrowd- 
ing in  the  immediate  neighborhood;  so  long  as  rapid  transit  is 
not  a  reality,  and  we  do  not  provide  better  facilities;  I  would 
rather  see  the  small  parks  movement  delayed;  I  am  not  a  partisan 
of  the  small  parks,  at  present;  I  think  they  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  rapid  transit;  I  feel  sure  that  a  certain  class  of  work- 
em  can  not  leave  the  city;  that  they  must  stay  right  there,  and 
therefore  the  creation  of  small  parks  will  produce  overcrowding. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  say  anything  about  public  baths?  A. 
Nothin.2:,  except  the  most  hearty  indorsement 

By  Mr.  Washington: 
Q.  You  say  you  are  not  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  small 
paiks,  and  yet  you  say  there  is  a  certain  class  of  laborers  who 
can  not  leave  the  city;  wouldn't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  them  to  have  the  parks?  A.  No;  it  was  my  idea  that 
a  certain  class  of  workers  can  leave  the  city,  and  certain  others 
can  not,  under  present  conditions;  when  rapid  transit  is  provided, 
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as  we  hope  it  will  come,  to  relieve  the  overcrowding,  then  I  thinK 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  these  small  parks. 

Q.  You  think  the  crowded  sections  of  the  city  would  change? 
A.  Yes;  I  think  so;  I  think  a  good  many  of  our  factories  w\U  be 
moved  out  to  the  suburban  districts;  I  don't  desire  to  be  under- 
stood as  being  opposed  to  small  parks;  I  think  the  scheme  is  an 
excellont  one;  I  should  counsel  deliberation  in  carrying  it  into 
effect 

By  Chairman  Gilder:  • 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  opening  of  Mulberry  Street  Bend, 
recommended  by  your  conmiission,  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished?    A.  Yes;  we  deplore  that  fact 

Q.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  filling  up  this  City  Hall  park  with 
more  buildings,  as  was  proposed  at  one  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

William  Bayard  Cutting,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  You  were  named  as  one  of  the  members  of  this  committee? 
A.  I  believe  so,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  your  experience  with  model 
dwellings,  very  briefly?  A.  My  experience  principally  arises  from 
the  fact  that  I  am  president  of  the  Improved  Dwellings  Associa- 
tion; it  was  in  a  sense  the  pioneer  in  that  line  in  the  city;  the 
buildings  were  constructed  under  auspices  of  a  corporation  called 
the  Improved  Dwellings  Association,  in  Seventy-first  and  Seventy- 
second  streets,  First  avenue,  on  sixteen  lots  of  ground;  the  asso- 
ciation was  purely  a  business  enterprise,  though  it  was  incorpor- 
porated  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  a 
good  business  investment  might  be  made  by  the  construction  of 
model  tenement  buildings. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  success?  *A  Since  the  buildings  have 
been  up  they  have  paid  to  their  owners  regular  semi-annual  divid- 
ends at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum;  ever  since  they  have 
been  occupied;  there  has  been  expended  upon  what  might  be 
called,  perhaps,  unnecessary  improvements,  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars,  and  they  have  accumulated  a  surplus  of 
about  120,000  besides  on  one  block  of  buildings  on  200  feet  square 
of  land. 

Q.  You  have  a  central  playground  or  park,  have  you  not?  A, 
We  have  a  large  court,  probably  unnecessarily  large  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint;  I  make  that  statement  to  demonstrate  that  if 
the  court  had  been  smaller  the  rentals  of  the  building  might  be 
somewhat  larger. 

Q.  When  were  these  buildings  put  up?    A.  In  1881. 
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By  Mr.  Washington: 
Q.  Do  yon  think  the  condition  and  prices  of  real  estate  arc  snob 
at  the  present  time  that  the  plan  could  be  duplicated  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  city?  A.  It  would  require  judicious  buying  of  real 
estate;  there  is  no  reason  why  the  construction  of  them  should 
not  be  cheaper  and  perhaps  improTed  upon. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  The  value  of  the  land  upon  which  these  houses  are  erected 
Las  that  not  increased  in  value  by  this  time  7  A.  It  has  very 
laigely  increased. 

Q.  So  that  if  thoee  houses  were  to  be  erected  to-day  it  would 
require  a  larger  expenditure  of  money,  and  the  rate  of  income 
would  not  be  so  high  ?  A.  Owing  to  a  larger  expenditure  for 
the  land. 

Q.  And  the  income  upon  the  capital  invested  would  not  be  so 
high  as  has  been  realized  in  the  past  ?  A.  I  think  the  Improved 
Dwellings  Association  could  have  paid  double  for  their  land  and 
still  have  paid  5  per  cent  to  their  owners,  net. 

By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  The  cost  of  the  building  at  present  would  be  very  much  less? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  some  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
cost  of  our  buildings  very  much  greater  than  they  would  have 
been  o4herwise;  the  contractors  failed,  and  the  corporation  had 
to  pay  some  of  their  debts. 

Q.  The  costs  of  materials  is  much  cheaper  now  than  it  was  at 
that  time  ?    A.  Yes;  much  cheaper. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Have  you  any  general  suggestions  to  make  on  this  subject? 
We  have  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  public  baths,  hatha 
to  be  built  by  the  public  authorities,  for  which  a  small  charge 
should  be  made.  A«  The  Improved  Dwellings  Association  put  in 
bathrooma  of  their  own  for  the  free  use  of  their  tenants. 

Q.  Was  there  any  demand  for  them  ?  A.  The  assodation  has 
been  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  demand  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  the  schema  of  municipal  baths,  such  as 
has  been  carried  out  somewhat  abroad  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  very 
warmly. 

By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  In  that  disappointment  was  that  more  in  winter — were 
they  used  more  in  summer  ?  A.  No,  sir;  they  are  used  more  in 
the  summer. 
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Q.  In  the  cmminer  they  were  used;  so  yon  were  not  disap- 
pointed ?  A.  We  thought  that  there  would  be  in  the  summer 
time  an  almost  continuous  demand  for  the  bathrooms,  and  that  is 
not  the  case;  they  are  fairly  well  used;  in  use,  perhaps,  by  a  third 
of  the  occupants  of  the  houses;  not  by  more,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  baths  taken  in 
a  month  by  your  tenants?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Unless  youv  facilities  are  limited,  I  should  think  that  their 
Qse  by  a  third  of  the  tenants  ought  to  mean  that  a  great  many 
people  bathe  in  the  course  of  a  week?    A.  It  doesL 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Are  the  facilities  such  that  the  baths  can  be  used  in  win- 
ter ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  bathrooms  are  heated  by  steam  radiators. 

Q.  Where  are  the  baths  —  in  the  basement  ?  A*  Yes,  sir;  they 
are  lighted  by  windows  to  the  outer  air. 

Q.  In  one  house  ?  A.  In  several  houses;  distributed;  I  have 
a  plan  of  the  houses  in  my  pocket,  if  you  would  ifke  to  look  at 
it;  it  is  rather  small.    (Produces  it) 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Would  you  favor  a  large  and  thorough  scheme  of  ranall 
parks,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  city  authorities,  rather  than  the 
present  bad  way,  by  private  individuals  and  by  neighborhood 
pull?    A.  I  think  your  question  involves  an  affirmative  answer. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  a  leading  question?    A.  Yes,  sSr. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  on  that?  A.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  system  of 
small  p^ks  properly  devised. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  closing  up  any  of  the  public  parks  and 
the  building  of  public  buildings  on  them,  as  was  proposed  on  the 
City  Hall  park  here?    A.  Certainly  not 

By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  diiHcult  to  duplicate  the  plot  of 
land  that  you  have  in  this  case  in  very  many  sections  of  New  York; 
do  vuu  think  it  would  ue  possiule  to  carry  ou»  this  plan  on  a  smal- 
ler lot  of  land?  A.  I  should  prefer  to  build  on  a  smaller  lot;  I 
should  iirefer  instead  of  200  feet  by  200  feet  that  it  should  be 
100  X  100;  one  reason  is  that  so  large  a  structure  has  about  it, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  effect  of  a  public  benefaction,  it  is  not  a 
public  benefaction ;  I  am  very  anxious  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
this  is  a  business  enterprise;  the  people  who  were  the  original 
stockholders,  no  doubt  expected  that  they  were  doing  an  act  of 
benevolence,  but  they  have  all  had  their  5  per  cent,  without  any 
trouble  to  themselves,  and  we  have  laid  by  a  handsomo  surplus 
besides. 

T.  63 
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By  Mr  Foster: 

Q.  Has  the  rent  remained  the  same?  A.  Practically,  yes;  there 
has  been  some  reduction  lately  in  view  of  the  general  reduction 
of  rents. 

Q.  Then  you  have  not  charged  for  the  increased  rent  that  has 
taken  place  around  you?  A*  There  has  not  been  any  great 
increase  in  that  vicinity. 

By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  How  do  your  rents  compare  with  the  rents  In  adjoining 
buildings  having  about  the  same  facilities?  A.  I  should  say  our 
rents  are  about  equal  to  the  rents  of  other  tenements  of  about 
equal  size;  we  have  no  room  in  these  buildings,  nor  even  a  water- 
closet,  that  has  not  a  window  opening  on  the  outer  air;  we  have 
fireproof  staircases  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  buildings;  for 
those  additional  advantages  we  make  no  extra  charge;  we  meet 
the  jnarket.   , 

Q,  An  equal  oinount  of  floor  space  in  your  buildings  has  not 
rented  for  any  liigher  price  than  apartments  in  surrounding 
buildings  of  the  same  kind  in  the  vicinity?  A.  No,  sir;  they 
would  not  command  a  higher  price. 

Q.  Have  you  established  any  rules  for  the  selection  of  your 
tenants,  or  do  yon  take  them  as  they  come?  A.  We  take  no  ten- 
ant without  some  reference;  generally  from  his  former  landlord; 
our  rules  are  not  different  from  the  rules  of  any  well-con- 
ducted tenement;  generally  his  last  pent  receipt  is  all  we 
require. 

Q.  How  does  the  class  of  your  tenants  compare  with  the  other 
tenants  in  the  vicinity?  A.  I  think  they  are  about  the  same;  we 
have  had  people  of  all  kinds;  we  haVe  had  what  Professor  Adler 
would  not  call  wage-earners  in  the  building,  and  also  some 
who  are  ordinai*y  wage-earners,  and  some  salaried  people. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  physical  condition  of  your  tenants 
is  better  than  in  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  the  sanitary 
conditions?    A.  We  think  so. 

Q.  How  about  personal  cleanliness;  do  you  find  among  your 
people,  with  the  better  surroundings  of  your  building,  that  it 
tends  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  the  tenants? 
A.  I  think  so;  yes;  it  is  rather  a  hard  question  to  answer,  though. 

Q.  And  you  consider  that  all  this  has  a  beneficial  moral 
effect  upon  the  people?  A.  I  think  in  a  general  way  it  has;  yes; 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  just  how,  but  we  always  think  that; 
we  have  been  very  successful  in  securing  tenants. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 
Q.  What  is  the  width  of  these  buildings?    A.  Thirty-three  feet. 
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Q.  Could  yon  build  just  as  good  a  house,  with  all  the  sama 
facilities  you  have  there,  on  a  25-foot  lot?    A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  You  could  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  how  you  could 
do  that 

By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  Are  your  tenants  selected  among  rather  a  better  class  of 
tenants — do  you  find  it  necessary  to  exercise  selection?  A. 
We  exercise  no  selection. 

Q.  Have  you  had  to  establish  any  rule  compelling  undesirable 
people  to  leave?  A,  Occasionally,  on  account  of  intemperance 
and  on  account  of  dirtiness. 

By  Mr.  Moses: 

Q.  Have  you  any  plan  in  your  mind  for  a  tenement  on  a  25-foot 
lot?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not;  I  am  not  able  to  help  you  on  that; 
I  consider  it  a  very  diflacult  matter. 

By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  are  not  the  insurance  rates  less  on  your 
building  than  on  a  building  of  less  careful  construction,  owing 
to  the  fireproof  construction,  etc.?  A.  It  is  a  first-class  insurance 
risk  for  a  tenement-house. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  40  per  cent  on  an  average  risk?  A.  That 
I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  So  in  that  way  it  is  a  fact  that  for  the  better  construction 
a  builder  would  receive  a  premium  for  the  additional  construc- 
tion in  an  insurance  rate?    A.  I  should  suppose  so;  yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  infoimation  as  to  any  other  model  tenements 
than  these?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  your  opinion  of  model  tene- 
ment-houses in  general,  and  the  results,  financially  and  other- 
wise. A.  Mr.  Rloan  built  some  tenement-houses  in  Mulberry 
street  before  those  houses  were  constructed;  they  were  built  very 
much  after  the  model  of  the  Industrial  Buildings  in  London,  with 
outsride  staircases,  and  they  were  rented  to  what  I  think  would 
be  rather  a  poor  class  of  tenants  —  the  Italian  laboring  class  in 
Mott  and  Mulberry  streets;  they  have  always  paid,  I  believe,  a 
satisfactory  return  upon  his  investment;  they  have  been  kept 
in  excellent  condition,  and  I  am  told  by  the  caretakers  of  the 
building  that  these  people  make  quite  as  good  tenants,  when 
put  into  good  tenements  and  compelled  to  obey  reasonable  laws, 
as  any  tenants  in  the  city;  that  is  one  of  the  first  instances  in 
the  city,  and  has  always  paid  the  owner  a  good  return,  and  it 
is  in  a  very  thickly-settled  tenement  district,  where  the  tenants 
are  not  sought  after  by  tenement-house  owners;  there  are  some 
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tenement  buildings  on  the  corner  of  Fourteenth  street  and  Avenne 
0 /built  on  rather  an  expeuBive  plan  which  have  not  been  a  finan- 
cial success  but  owing  to  the  fact  of  too  expensive  construction; 
the  builders  tried  some  experiments  in  the  construction,  and  they 
were  not  successful,  evidently;  but  it  pays  about  4  per  cent  net 

Q.  That  was  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a  portion 
of  the  city  that  is  not  suited  to  them?  A-  I  think  a  little  too 
much  room  was  left  for  the  halls  and  the  courts,  and  the  build- 
itig  was  built  more  substantially  than  the  circumstances  war- 
ranted; it  was  a  more  expensive  building  than  it  ought  to  have 
been. 

y.  I  have  vii^ted  that  tenement,  and  I  thank  one  of  the  reasons 
of  itorsuccess  is  because  of  the  enormous  halls  and  that  they 
are  dark.  A.  Quite  so;  I  have  an  interest  in  those  tenemeiite:, 
and  my  experience  in  improved  dwellings  has  made  me  think 
that  I  had  some  intelligent  knowledge  about  the  views  of  people, 
but  I  did  not  meet  them  in  this  particular  locality. 

Q.  I  think  there  are  serious  mistakes  in  that  house;  I  would 
Dot  wish  to  live  in  that  house.  A.  Yes,  it  is  too  well  built  for  a 
commercial  venture;  my  theory  is  that  the  best  benevolent  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  demonstrate  the  profit  in  building  these  houses; 
what  such  a  corporation  can  do  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  laboring  class  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket; 
if  you  can  successfully  demonstrate  that  5  or  6  per  cent  can  be 
secured  from  model  tenements  there  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
money  invested  in  them  in  this  city. 

Q.  If  you  could  fill  that  Fourteenth  street  tenement  full  of 
tenants,  I  suppose  it  would  pay  you  very  well?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  fully  occupied?  A.  No,  sir;  the  trouble  with 
this  building  was  that  it  was  superior  to  the  demand;  I  want 
to  make  one  statement;  in  the  construction  of  these  buildini^ 
we  had  fireproof  staircases;  after  we  had  been  running  for  some 
time  the  building  department  compelled  us  to  put  on  fire  escapes; 
I  would  be  glad  if  this  commission  would  take  into  consideratioii 
the  advantages  of  the  fireproof  staircase  and  e8ca.pes,  and  whether 
it  is  not  wise  to  encourage  the  building  of  fireproof  staircase  io 
tenements;  if  the  fire  escapes  must  be  added,  no  fireproof  stair- 
cases will  be  put  in  by  builders,  because  they  will  not  go  to  that 
expense  if  they  have  to  put  in  a  fire  escape  also. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  Mr.  White's  buildings?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  staircase  there  —  that  is  entirely 
separated?  If  you  were  building  again  would  you  try  that  plan? 
A.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  that  the  outside  staircase  is  suitable 
for  the  requirements  of  our  winter  climate;  when  we  were  build- 
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fng  oar  Improyed  dwellings  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  was  in  tUs 
country,  and  he  looked  over  our  plans,  and  he  was  a  very  earnest 
advocate  of  the  outside  staircase;  we  departed  from  his  advice 
in  that  particular  because  we  did  not  think  it  was  suited  to  our 
climate;  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  mind;  it  alrp  takes 
away  from  the  privacy  of  the  apartments. 

Mr.  Gilder  said:  We  will  hear  from  Mr.  White,  later,  on  this 
subject. 

By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  You  do  not  entirely  favor  the  balcony  system,  the  central 
stairway  system?  A.  I  am  not  fully  in  favor  of  that  staircase;  It 
compels  the  tenants  to  pass  into  the  open  air  when  they  go  npu 

By  Ghairman  Gilder: 
Q.  You  mean  in  connection  with  the  other  part  of  the  building? 
A.  Yes;  they  go  in  and  out  and  have  the  snow  and  ice  to  contend 
with,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  those  outside  places  clear  of 
refuse. 

James  B.  Reynolds,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  aa  follows: 

By  Chairmfin  Gilder: 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  your  name  and  address  and  occnpa- 
tion?    A.  James  B.  Reynolds,  26  Delancey  street 

Q.  In  the  University  settlement?  A.  The  headworker  of  the 
University  settlement 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  briefly  your  idea  of  some  of  the  worst 
evils  of  tenement-house  life  in  your  di€itrict,  physically  and  mor- 
ally? A.  Well,  the  first  two  things  would  be  overcrowding  and 
undercleaning;  the  overcrowding  in  our  section  of  the  city  is  the 
greatest  in  the  city,  of  course,  and  its  evils  are  most  apparent, 
I  think,  in  the  summer  time;  in  the  winter  time  when  the  cold  is 
so  great  and  the  supply  of  warmth  is  less  the  houses  permit  of  a 
crowding  that  is  not  so  inju*rious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  but 
in  the  summer  time,  in  the  hot  days  of  July,  the  result  is  most 
unfortunate;  it  keeps  the  people  out  of  their  houses  until  mid- 
night, and  sometimes  until  after  midnight,  the  young  people  as 
well  as  the  older  people;  I  had  occasion  to  complain  that  our 
kindergartens  did  not  begin  more  promptly,  and  was  told  it  was 
because  the  children  could  not  get  to  bed  until  midnii^ht  or 
after,  and  could  not  get  out  so  early  in  the  morning,  which  made 
the  schools  comparatively  late  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  sleeping  on  the  roof  is  a  good  thing?  A, 
I  think  it  is  a  very  wholesome  thing,  if  the  roofs  are  properly 
taken  care  ot 
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Q,  like  the  Qherry  street  model  dwellings?  JL  Yes;  bat  last 
Bunimer  I  noticed  that  in  Cherry  street  they  had  a  little  trouble 
from  the  promiscuous  mixing  of  men  and  women;  another  thing 
that  I  noticed  was  that  the  parents  and  mothers  and  children 
w*ould  be  out  in  the  stieet  until  after  midnight,  when  they  would 
take  their  children  into  the  back  yards  and  put  out  their  beds  in 
the  back  yards;  the  water  closets  being  very  near,  the  air  was 
very  unwholesome. 

Q.  This  was  because  of  the  bad  construction  of  the  tenement- 
houses  ?  A.  Yes;  the  difficulty  to  get  good  air;  the  rooms  were 
very  much  crowded. 

Q.  Tliat  is  in  those  25-foot  double-deckers  ?  A,  Yes,  sir; 
then  I  have  noticed  the  fire  escapes  were  always  overloaded 
almost  constantly,  and  no  attempt  made  to  do  anything  to 
restrict  the  use  of  the  fire  escapes;  and  the  darkness  is  another 
thing,  in  most  of  the  25-foot  houses. 

Q.  The  darkness  of  the  halls  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  compel  the 
owners  to  keep  these  houses  lighted  day  aaid  night,  either  by 
natural  or  artificial  means  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so;  I  think 
it  is  decidedly  better. 

Q.  Wliy  ?  A.  In  the  first  place,  the  difSculty  of  finding  your 
way  around  the  halls,  and  from  a  moral  standpoint  the  dark- 
ness of  tliese  passageways  is  bad;  tenants  have  often  stated 
to  me  their  experience  in  them — that  they  were  insulted. 

Q.  Do  you  think  fhis  promiscuous  crowding  together 
of  human  beings  has  palpable  moral  effects?  A.  Yes;  I 
think  it  has  some  palpable  moral  effects,  not  so  many  as 
pei*haps  you  would  think  on  first  sight,  for  the  reascm  that 
probably  each  family  preserves  the  privacy  of  its  own  apart- 
ment, and  the  moral  effect  is  not  so  much  apparent,  except  in 
the  lowest  grades;  the  people  in  the  tailoring  trade,  being 
compelled  to  pay  more  rent  than  they  can  afford,  often  take 
in  boarders,  and  they  have  no  regard  for  the  age  of  the  children, 
or  for  the  sexes  of  these  occupants  in  the  family;  and  the 
influence  of  it  is  very  bad;  another  evil  I  have  noticed  in  these 
crowded  tenement-houses,  within  the  last  year,  is  the  great 
increase  of  occupancy  of  apartments  by  women  of  ill-repute,  to 
the  very  great  injury  of  the  children  of  the  families  in  those 
houses* 

Q.  How  long  has  the  condition  existed  ?  A.  I  have  noticed 
that — ^I  was  away  for  a  few  months — between  December  of  la^t 
winter  and  May  of  this  spring  there  was  a  very  great  increase 
In  thatjine,  so  now  that  when  one  finds  a  sign  "furnished 
rooms,"  that  is  usually  understood  to  mean  that  the  rooms  there 
are  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution. 
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Q.  Yon  mean  it  is  a  new  condition,  oecasioned  by  the  dosing 
of  these  houses  somewhat  ?    A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  That  is  what  Mr.  King  said  the  other  day;  is  that  your 
experience?    A.  That  is  my  experience  in  the  tenth  ward. 

By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  that  ?  A.  I  think 
it  should  be  kept  out  of  the  tenement-houses;  it  seems  to  nie 
it  would  require  that  that  condition,  which  I  am  not  prepared 
to  believe,  should  no*  be  entirely  ignored,  should  be  made  to 
exist  under  certain  limitations,  either  by  licensing  or  restric- 
tions. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  restrictions?  A.  I  mean  that 
certain  houses  should  be  licensed,  or  that  it  should  be  restricted 
to  houses  that  are  not  tenement-houses. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  done  by  law  without  authoriz- 
ing other  houes  of  the  same  kind  ?  A.  I  think  so,  Mr.  Foster; 
I  know  in  Europe  that  is  the  practical  method,  they  employ. 

Q.  Isn't  it  practically  a  matter  of  discretion  of  the  iwlice 
raliier  than  a  matter  of  law  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  have  a  change  made  in  that  resi)ect  in  the 
present  laws  ?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  more  feasible  than  to  endeavor 
to  prevent  illegal  occupation  in  tenement-houses  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  have  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  such  a  law? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Q.  Would  you  have  the  same  penalty  enforced  upon  other 
people?  A.  Yes,  sir;  where  the  conduct  of  those  people  is  forced 
upon  the  other  occupants  of  the  houses,  who  are  not  thus 
inclined. 

By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  the  recognition  of  the  social  evil  from 
a  legal  standpoint?  A.  My  ideas  are  not  fairly  settled  upon 
that  point,  but  I  am  increasingly  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize  it;  it  is  far  better  to  recognize  the  evil 
than,  on  account  of  scruples  against  recognizing  it,  to  refuse  to 
deal  with  it;  I  think  it  is  far  more  courageous,  and  that  the  result 
will  be  better. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q,  Are  there  any  other  suggestions  you  wish  to  make?  A, 
In  regard  to  lavatories,  I  had  occasion  to  observe  the  importance 
of  public  lavatories  in  my  quarter  of  the  city.  The  present  con- 
dition of  the  lavatory  is  that  the  lavatory  is  in  the  back  yards 
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or  np  in  the  back  part  of  tlxe  hoiises;  in  most  of  the  honses  which 
are  not  model  houses  where  they  exist  under  ordinary  conditions, 
the  lavatories  in  houses  are  bad,  and  the  lavatories  in  yards  are 
little  better — I  think  the  system  is  worse,  for  the  simple  reason 
of  being  all  crowded  together,  and  the  result  practically  is  that 
in  the  evening  every  dray  or  wagon  becomes  a  private  and  public 
lavatory,  and  the  odor  and  stench  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  in 
the  evening  is  perfectly  horrible;  in  daytime,  while  the  police 
are  disposed  to  stop  that,  I  see  no  conditions  under  which  a  police- 
man can  feel  that  it  is  right  fcn^  him  to  do  so,  because 
he  must  either  refuse  to  recognize  the  rights  of  nature,  or  call 
the  attention,  of  the  person  to  the  nearest  saloon  closiet,  which 
he  can  use  by  paying  five  cents. 

Q.  Is  that  the  price?  A.  Well,  he  can  use  it  by  buying  a  glass 
of  beer. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  matter  of  facilities  for  drinking 
water  —  isn't  it  very  hard  to  find  drinking  water  in  the  streets; 
I  have  only  seen  two  or  three  drinking  fountains,  one  war  yours, 
and  another  one  or  two  —  do  you  know  of  any  others  around 
there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  those  are  private  fountains,  I  understand?  A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  I  have  seen  children  fighting  for  a  chance  to  drink  at  the 
fountain  in  front  of  the  College  settlement;  is  that  your 
experience?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  will  be  a  crowd  there  from  morn- 
ing to  night 

Q.  Don't  you  think  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  city 
povemmont  to  get  a  number  of  drinking  fount^iins  before  next 
summer?  A.  Yes;  T  think  it  wo\dd  be  a  measure  that  would 
well  repay  the  expense. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  drinking  fountains  put  up  by  the 
Moderation  society?    A.  No,  sir;  that  was  before  my  time. 

Q.  Now,  in  respect  to  public  baths?  A.  I  believe  them  to  be 
equally  important;  in  our  part  of  the  city  there  is  only  one  public 
bath,  erected  by  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Oondition  of  the 
I^oor,  and  tMt  has  been  very  largely  patTx>niZ(»d,  summer  and 
winter;  the  ordinary  expense  of  a  bath  is  25  cents,  which  is  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff  on  bathing  in  our  section. 

Q.  The  bathing  facilities  in  these  tenements  are  very  much 
lacking?    A.  None  at  all,  practically. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  What  should  be  the  price  that  the  city  should  charge  for 
public  baths?    A.  Three  or  five  cents,  I  should  say. 
Q.  Should  that  include  towels?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  increase 
the  number  of  asiphalted  streets  and  electric  lighting  through  all 
parts  of  the  city?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  streets  in  the  tenth  ward 
that  are  asphalted  are  kept  comparatively  clean,  and  that  shows 
two  things,  that  the  street  cleaning  department  finds  it  much 
easier  to  clean  them,  and  that  the  tenants  do  a  great  deal  better 
with  them;  and  I  am  quite  Bure  that  the  condition  would  be  very 
much  improved  if  all  the  streets  were  asphalted. 

Q,  Have  you  any  other  suggestions?  A.  No  sir;  I  think  not; 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  small  parks,  and  I  am  not  willing  to 
wait  until  the  rapid  transftt  comes  before  going  at  it;  I  have  had 
occasion  in  my  experience  to  come  across  one  point  in  relation 
to  the  character  of  small  parks;  I  should  make  the  matter  of 
beauty  a  secondary  consideration,  and  look  more  to  the  utility 
of  the  park;  it  should  be  largely  a  playground;  the  large  crowds 
of  children  from  tenement-houises  come  out  in  the  street  and 
become  a  nuisance  and  a  trouble;  they  are  constantly  forming 
bands  to  make  trouble  with  the  police  and  for  passersby;  if  there 
was  an  outlet  where  they  could  go  to  play  and  not  be  told  to 
*ke€p  oflP  the  grass,"  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  excellent  thing; 
I  find  that  the  children  get  nervous,  and  when^they  come  into 
our  place  where  there  is  a  large  open  hall,  it  seems  necessary 
to  let  them  rush  up  and  down  as  much  as  they  please. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  You  would  say  to  not  have  the  parks  turfed?  A.  Yes,  to 
bave  them  paved  with  soft  dirt  or  asphalt 

William  Stevens  Rainsford,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as 
follows: 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  What  is  your  residence  and  occupation?  A.  Rector  of  St 
George's  church;  209  East  Sixteenth  street 

Q.  Will  3'ou  tell  your  connection  with  efforts  made  in  this  city 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor?  A.  I  came  to  this  city 
in  December,  1882,  and  since  then  have  been  doing  what  I  can  to 
induce  my  neighbors  in  that  section  of  the  city  east  of  Third 
avenue  to  connect  themselves  with  the  church;  that  is  the  basis 
on  which  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  tenement-house 
people  on  the  east  side. 

Q.  You  have  made  studies  of  their  life  and  their  needs?  A. 
Yes,  I  can  claim  some  practical  acquaintance  with  both. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  this  afternoon  of  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds and  others;  are  there  any  practical  suggestions  you  wish  to 
T.  64 
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make  to  this  commlittee?  If  so,  we  wonld  be  very  glad  to  bear 
them.  A.  T  would  like  first  of  all  to  say  that  I  am  fully  in  accord 
with  Professor  Adler;  I  think  the  great  difficulty  which  this  Com- 
mission has  got  to  consider  is  the  undue  proportion  which  the 
unskilled  laborer  of  the  day  is  forced  to  pay  for  his  rent;  1  sup- 
pose it  is  commonly  admitted  to-day  by  all  experts  in  sociology 
that  when  the  wage-earner  or  in  fact  any  one,  pays  moro  than 
one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  hi©  total  earnings  for  r  -t  there  is 
danger  of  collapse;  in  New  York,  my  experience  leads  me  to  the 
belief  that  ihe  unskilled  laborer  pays  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth 
of  ail  he  earns  for  his  rent,  and  that  is  a  condition  of  things 
that  I  believe  in  time  will  prove  to  be  pretty  nearly  intolerable 
in  this  city;  I  would  like  to  say  in  addition  to  that  that  in  the 
12  years  that  I  have  been  in  New  York,  tliere  has  b^n  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  rents  of  tenement-houses  on  the  east  side; 
I  think  the  increase  in  rents  has  been  from  25  to  35  per  cent., 
and  in  the  part  of  the  city  that  1  am  acquainted  with  I  think  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  ground  applicable  for  tenement-house 
buildings  has  been  very  large  indeed;  I  think  that  the  main 
question  with  anyone  who  now  wishes  to  h*elp  the  unskilled 
laborer  is  how  can  he  get  more  for  his  money  than  he  at  present 
gets  in  the  matter  of  rent?  Some  i-eference  has  been  made  to 
the  dealings  of 'municipalities  in  Glasgow  and  Birmingliam  with 
the  worst  parts  of  those  cities;  it  was  suggested  by  Profess^or 
Adler's  remarks,  and,  if  I  am  right,  in  both  those  cases  the  lan«l 
has  been  acquired  by  municipalities,  some  cf  the  ^^orst  sections 
in  Glasgow  have  been  taken,  the  bad  and  unsanitary  buildinL*'^ 
have  been  demolished,  and,  if  I  am  right,  those  pieces  of  land 
have  been  leased  to  private  corporations  for  the  erection  of  build- 
Ings,  the  plans  and  specifications  for  which  were  rfjridlj  agreed 
upon,  carefully  agreed  upon,  and  Ih*  laws  suitable  to  the'p 
erection  in  force. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  recommend  E>r.  Adler's  scheme  definitely 
at  this  time?  A.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  know  enough  about  the 
subject  to  do  that  at  this  time;  I  would  not  like  to  go  so  far  as 
that;  I  would  like  to  say  a  wor-d,  however,  about  the  small  parks; 
I  am  absolutely  in  favor  of  the  system  of  small  parks:  I  don't 
think  that  any  rapid  transit  that  may  be  given  us  will  take 
away  the  people  from  the  crowded  part  of  the  city,  and  since  that 
crowd  is  liable  to  continue,  it  is  essential  that  we  have  a  system  of 
small  parks;  and  T  would  like  to  say  that  if  those  parks  are  to  be 
efficient  I  think  they  ought  to  have  two  functions;  they  should 
permit  of  the  children  playing,  and  they  should  also  be  some- 
thing to  beautify  the  neighborhood;  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
case  in  point  which  I  have  watched  for  some  years;  when  I  came 
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to  New  York  Tompkins  square  was  a  miserable  waste;  offal  was 
tbrown  tbere,  and  dust  carts  dumped  their  refuse  there,  and 
prize  fights  and  cock  fights  and  dog  fights  were  had  there,  an%l 
all  the  riff-raff  of  that  part  of  the  city  congregated  there;  there 
was  no  proper  supervision  by  the  police;  the  general  bad  charac- 
ter of  Tompkins  square  was  a  detriment  to  the  health  of  the 
neighborhood,  but  the  neighbors  took  those  things  in  hand,  and 
in  a  tric<*  there  was  a  vae«t  change,  and  any  one  who  has  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  Tompkins  square  can  see  that  Its  tone 
and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere  of  that  place  has  undergoaa 
a  radical  change;  but  I  don't  think  that  any  system  of  small 
parks  will  subserve  the  beet  purpose  unless  there  is  full  proviso 
Ion  for  children  to  play.  This  "keep  off  the  grass"  is  very  well, 
but  it  is  not  what  the  citizen  waint. 

By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  How  would  you  accommodate  the  question  of  keeping  the 
parks  in  good  condition  and  also  making  a  playground?  A.  I  would 
suggest  doing  what  I  tried  to  do  in  Stuyvesant  park;  m  the  center 
there  is  a  large  basin  with  plants,  and  we  have  now  a  practical 
botanical  gairden,  which  ia  a  source  of  delight  and  interest  to  >  i^  ^ 
people;  that  is  railed  off  and  not  a  flower  is  plucked,  and  no  harm 
done;  I  would  suggest  a  feature  of  that  sorf  in  the  park,  and  a 
space  left  for  the  children  to  play,  rather  than  to  keep  all  in  a 
poor  sort  of  grass  on  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  step. 

Q.  You  would  put  a  section  in  each  comer  in  flower.^?  A.Yesj 
and  the  common  flowers  do  much  to  educate  the  people. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  You  have  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  evil  effects  of 
the  drinking  habit  in  this  city;  have  you  any  practical  suggestions 
to  make  on  that  subject  to  this  committee?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  any  suggestions  that  would  come  under  the  purview 
of  this  committee;  I  myself  am  an  ennest  believer  in  the  ultimate 
adoption  of  some  such  plan  ns  a  modified  Gothenberg  system;  I 
am  slm  in  favor  of  opening  the  saloons  Sunday  afternoon;  I 
don't  know  that  that  comes  under  the  purview  of  your  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Schuchman: — We  have  no  power  on  that  subject. 

The  Witness: — There  is  nothinsr  conceivably  worse  than  our 
present  anangement  of  chfldren  skulking  along  on  Sunday  with 
liquor,  breaking  the  law,  and  being  taught  to  break  it;  I  don't 
think  you  can  possibly  exaggerate  the  terrible  results  of  these 
children  inf  nng'ng  the  law  by  parents'  commands,  and  with  police 
connivance; 


By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Reynolds  on  the  qnes- 
tion  of  apparently  a  new  condition  with  regard  to  prostitution 
in  tenement-houses;  has  that  come  under  your  observation  at  all? 
A«  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  my  experience  coincides  with  that 
of  the  head  worker  of  the  University  settlement;  a  very  lament- 
able change  has  taken  place  in  my  section  of  the  east  side; 
there  is  much  more  solicitation  by  women  and  they  have  been 
driven  into  the  tenement-houses  all  around;  I  think  the  result 
on  the  children  and  other  people  is  disastrous  beyond  wordi*;  it 
is  idle  to  close  up  these  houses  and  drive  these  people  into  the 
tenements  to  contaminate  the  people;  you  might  as  well  dump 
stuflf  filled  with  typhoid  germs  into  the  water  that  the  people 
drink  as  to  pursue  the  course  that  is  being  pursued  at  present; 
I  am  in  favor  of  limiting  the  evil  to  distinct  districts;  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained  from  such  limitation;  it  would 
not  make  blackmailing  possible,  and  would  lead  the  women  to 
do  better;  I  would  not  advocate  anything  looking  toward  license. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  How  would  you  restrict,  by  special  police  or  by  law?  "JL 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is  this  difficulty,  that  you  might  pass 
a  law  that  it  might  be  carried  on  in  certain  districts,  and  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  frame  such  a  law  that  would  not  license  it?  A.  I 
don't  say  that  I  would  pass  any  law. 

Q.  If  there  is  no  law  passed  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  discre- 
tion of  the  police;  do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  allow  the 
police  to  have  discretion  on  the  subject?  A.  I  don't  think  we  are 
going  to  live  in  New  York  with  the  sort  of  police  we  now  have 
forever. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  in  the  discretion 
of  the  police  if  we  had  better  police?  A.  No,  sir;  I  wouldn't  say 
that;  I  say  there  is  no  plan  that  can  be  worse  than  the  present; 
I  am  not  prepared  yet  to  say  how  the  plan  should  be  carried  out, 
but  that  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  district 
the  evil. 

Q.  You  think  it  could  be  done  without  a  license?  A.  I  think 
it  could. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  special  method? 
A  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  Are  there  any  other  suggesffions  that  occur  to  you?    A  I 
would  like  to  urge  your  commission  strongly  to  advocate  foun- 
tains and  urinals  and  lavatories  in  this  city;  I  have  seen  dozens 
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cl  dhildpen,  bojH  and  girls,  In  a  row,  tiftiiig  the  gutter  In  mid- 
day; we  can  not  conceive  of  the  effect  on  little  boys  and  girls 
in  this  promiscaoufl  use  of  the  gutter;  in  qxht  park  we  have  got 
one  urinal,  put  in  there  by  the  park  commissioners;  and  again, 
about  baths;  I  have  had  a  certain  number  of  free  baths  put  in 
our  parish  building,  and  we  find  that  the  factory  girls  uee  those 
bathB  very  generously;  so  much  so  that  we  have  to  have  some 
one  appointed  all  day  in  summer  to  look  after  the  baths. 

Q.  Are  they  free?  A.  No,  sir;  no  one  uses  them  except  those 
that  belong  to  the  organizations  of  the  chiirch. 

Q.  And  you  give  them  tickets?  A,  Yes,  sir;  the  working  girls 
will  come  into  the  bath  once  a  week. 

By  Dr.  Edson: 
Q.  Are  they  used  in  winter?    A.  Yes,  sir;  frequently  in  winter. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  Anything  else?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  of  anything  else 
to  burden  you  with, 

T.  P.  Murray,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  You  are  in  the  employ  of  this  commission  as  inspector  of 
tenement-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inspect  Noa.  83  and  85  Charlton  »treet  at  the 
request  of  this  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  report  on  that?    A.  I  did,  sir.  ; 

Q.  Is  that  the  report?  (Handing  report  to  witness.)  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Secretary  Marshall: — The  report  says  the  house  is  very  old 
and  ceilings  badly  broken;  hou«  needs  whitewashing  through- 
out very  badly;  halls  are  not  lighted  at  night;  very  badly  venti- 
lated. The  olosets,  he  reports,  as  being  very  dirty;  they  lack 
flushing.  The  brick  wall  is  very  defective,  so  the  filthy  liquids 
soak  into  the  surrounding  earth.  The  tailor-shop  on  the  ground 
floor  is  in  very  dirty  condition.  The  yard,  25  by  50  feet,  which 
serves  also  as  the  yard  for  the  adjoining  house,  is  in  very  dirty 
condition,  and  the  flagging  broken  and  sunken  in  places  and 
contain  filthy  liquids.  The  general  condition  of  the  premises 
is  very  dirty;  they  need  whitewashing  and  papering;  should 
be  pulled  down.  The  water  supply  is  reported  insufficient 
during  part  of  the  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  T  A.  It  does  not  flow  at  all 
times. 

Secretary  Marshall. — ^Two  leaks  are  reported  in  the  plumbing 
pipes;  bad  odors  came  from  the  school  sinks;  four  families  in  the 
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h6u8e.  In  a  general  way,  he  reports  that  the  school  sinks  are 
in  hopeless  oonditlon,  and  the  walls  infested  with  yermin,  and 
the  whole  house  in  such  bad  condition  that  it  is  not  fit  for 
human  habitation. 

Q.  Is  there  a  bad  stench  in  that  house  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  statements  in  that  complaint  true  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  examine  that  house  ?  A.  This  morn- 
ing; the  condition  of  those  closets  is  something  hoirible;  when 
I  was  there  a  little  girl  came  down  with  a  ohamber-pail,  and 
she  could  not  get  into  the  closet  without  soiling  her  shoes,  and 
she  just  took  the  pail  and  threw  the  contents  intx>  the  closet, 
and  the  excrement  went  all  over  the  walls  of  the  closet 

Q.  She  was  obliged  to  do  that  to  save  herself  from  the  filth  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  upstairs  the  walls  are  in  a  horrible  condition;  a 
part  of  it  from  the  floor  above  fell  and  came  near  injuring  a 
child;  the  dust  on  the  stairs  was  that  thick  (indicating). 

Q.  How  long  must  that  house  have  been  in  that  untenantable 
condition  ?  A.  It  must  have  been  for  years;  the  halls  stood 
at  an  angle;  you  feel  them  when  you  go  in  the  room;  you  are 
ascending  all  the  time. 

Secretary  Marshall: — It  is  reported,  in  this  courtyard,  that 
there  is  a  settling  in  some  parts  of  it  of  about  10  inches. 

Q.  Any  other  statement  you  wish  to  make  about  the  house  T 
A  No,  sir;  except  the  general  filthy  and  bad,  uninhabitable  con- 
dition of  it 

Q.  And  that  filth  has  apparently  existed  there  for  some 
months  7  A.  Certainly;  it  must  have  been  there  for  a  long 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  oomplaints  that  have  been  made  to 
the  board  of  health  ?  A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge;  I  heard 
that  some  had  been  made. 

McCallum,  being  recalled|  testified  aa  follows: 
By  Mr.  Foster : 

Q.  Did  you  inspect  Nos.  83  and  85  Gharlton  irtreetT    A«  I  did. 

Q.  You  have  been  examined  before  ?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  an  inspector  of  the  health  department  7  A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  When  did  you  examine  the  houee,  83  and  85  Chariton  street? 
A.  This  afternoon. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Murray's  testimony  7  A.  I  heard  some 
of  it;  I  didn't  hear  it  all. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  him  as  regards  the  conditions  of  that 
house  7    A.  As  far  as  I  heard  him. 
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By  Mr.  Schuchman  :    ■ 
-Q.  Who  owns  that  house?    A\  The  ground  belongs  lo  the 
Trinity  corporation. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Do  jou  understand  they  both  belong  to  Trinity  church? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  the  house;  the  ground  belongs  to  Trinity  church, 
and  is  leasehold  proi>ei*ty;  tlie  house  belongs  to  Mr.  Finnegan. 

Q.  Is  there  any  record  as  to  the  reports  against  this  house, 
as  required  by  law?    A*  I  suppose  so;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Please  describe  that  house,  Nos.  83  and  85  Chariton  sitreet? 
[Au  It  is  a  three-story  frame  building;  the  floors  of  the  apartments 
and  halls  all  seem  to  be  out  of  level,  at  an  angle  of  10  degrees  on 
the  floors;  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  cracked  and  ready  to  fall; 
the  whitewash  portions  are  dirty,  and  the  wall  paper  is  dirty  on 
the  walls  of  the  rooms;  that  is  as  far  as  the  house  is  concerned. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  filthy  or  stained?  A.  Dust^  and  that  has 
accumulated  from  want  of  wiping  off;  in  the  cellar  I  found  a 
mason  at  work  biucing  up  the  floor  of  the  stoi^e  above  by  adding 
bricks  to  a  brick  pier. 

Q.  You  found  that  going  on  to-day?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  cellar 
contains  considerable  rubbish,  consisting  of  straw  and  old  rub- 
bish of  all  kinds. 

Q.  Is  that  condition  of  the  cellar  in  contravention  of  the 
sanitary   code?    A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  conditions  of  the  hou«e  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  sanitary  code?  A.  Well,  the  dangerous  walls  of  itself 
and  dirty  wall  paper. 

Q.  Is  there  a  stenoh  in  that  house?  A.  I  didn't  notice  any 
stench;  there  is  a  pretty  good  ventilation. 

Q.  Is  it  fit  for  human  habitation,  in  your  opinion?  A«  I  should 
not  consider  it  so. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  Because  of  the  possible  danger  ot  its 
tumbling  down,  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  in  danger  of  falling?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  any  other  reason?  A.  The  other  reasons  relate  to  the 
yard,  to  the  proximity  of  nuisances. 

Q.  What  is  the  conditioin  of  the  yard?  A.  The  yard  is  only 
partly  paved  and  has  a  considerable  number  of  hollows  and 
depressions,  and  they  contain  filthy  liquids;  the  yard  is  uneven 
and  not  curved,  and  the  sunken  portions  contain  liquid  flltlu 

Q.  Human  excrement?    A.  No^  but  liquids. 

Q.  Is  there  a  stench  from  that  yard,  and  exhalations  from  that 
filth?    A  No  I  didn't  get  any  stenches. 

Q.  Any  exhalations  there?  A-  Well,  I  presume  it  is  the  same 
thing,  isn't  it? 
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Q.  Any  other  matters  in  that  hiMise  which'  render  t1  onflt  for 
bnman  habitation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What?  A.  Th€  condition  ol  the  scbool  sink  in  the  jaid, 
the  privy  apartments. 

Q.  What  is  the  matter  with  them?  A.  They  are  sciwol  sinkfi; 
that  is,  long  iron  troughs  with  a  brick  wall  reaching  to  the  level 
of  the  flooi*,  and  the  brick  wall  should  be  properly  cemented  and 
made  water  tight,  for  it  allows  all  the  liquids  to  saturate  the 
surrounding  soil. 

Q.  Those  water  closets  were  in  a  filthy  conditiofn  as  well? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  about  that  houae? 
A.  I  think  I  have  covered  the  whole  ground. 

By  Mir.  Washington: 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  law  has  been  complied  with  as  to 
I>apering  and  kalsomining  those  walls  twice  in  a  year?  A.  I 
will  mention  also  that  on  the  second  floor  of  the  hall  I  found  a 
dangerously  broken  step,  and  a  broken  floor  in  the  third  hall. 

Q.  Frwn  the  appearance  of  the  paper  and  the  whitewashing, 
do  you  think  the  law  hae  been  complied  with  which  requires 
the  wail  to  be  renovated  twice  in  each  year?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  And  the  law  has  been  violated  in  that  direction?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Henry  E.  Howland,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Chairman  Gilder: 
'  Q,  The  question  has  come  up  here  —  which  comes  under  our 
purview,  in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the 
people,  under  our  bill  —  as  to  library  facilities,  and  their  support 
by  the  public  officials;  can  you  kindly  tell  us  something  about 
the  work,  in  this  direction,  of  the  society  you  represent?  A.  I 
am  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Circulating  Library;  it 
was  established  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  was  the  first  and 
only  free  library  in  this  city;  there  was  no  place  in  New  York 
where  the  people  could  go  and  take  a  book  without  paying  some- 
thing per  annum;  the  Mercantile  and  Apprentices'  libraries  came 
nearer  to  supplying  the  conditions  to  the  poor  than  any  other, 
but  they  had  to  pay  three  or  five  dollars  a  year;  New  York  was 
then  about  the  only  city  in  the  Union  that  did  not  have  a  free 
library;  so  at  Grace  church  a  meeting  was  called  to  establish  a 
free  library  by  subscriptions  and  annual  contributions;  there  was 
enough  money  raised  to  start  a  free  library  by  subscriptions  and 
annual  contributions;  there  was  enough  money  raised  to  start 
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afterward,  when  we  had  got  subscriptions  enough,  buying  the 
property  and  equipping  it  with  books,  S9  that  in  about  1882,  it 
was  a  well  running  library,  and  doing  a  great  work;  the  books 
were  so  much  in  demand  that  there  was  not  a  book  left  on  the 
shelves  at  the  end  of  the  day;  a  free  reading  room  was  siUo  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  it;  since  then  three  other  libraries  have 
been  in  use,  free  circulating  libraries;  our  theory  was  that  there 
should  not  be  a  central  library,  but  branches,  and  that  these 
branches  should  be  placed  so  that  persons  should  not 
be  obliged  to  go  more  than  ten  blocks  to  get  books; 
80  another  library  was  given  by  Mr.  Ottendorfer,  estab- 
lished at  Second  avenue,  near  St  Mark's  place,  and  another  by 
Miss  Bruce,  in  memory  of  her  father,  in  West  Forty-second  street, 
ju^  beyond  Seventh  avenue;  and^reorge  Vanderbilt  gave  another 
which  1b  situated  in  Jackson  square;  those  three  libraries  cost 
about  f 60,000  apiece,  and  that  was  a  personal  gift  of  those  peo- 
ple to  the  city;  they  were  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  free  circulat- 
ing librairy  and  equipped  with  books,  but  with  no  fund  to  run  them 
or  to  resupply  the  books;  but  we  were  obliged  to  keep  them  open 
and  run  them.  Any  person  can  come  there  who  is  recommended 
by  any  one  whom  we  know  at  ail,  ask  for  a  book  and  take  it  home. 
Q.  What  do  you  get  from  the  public  funds?  A.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  a  larpre  central  library  should  be  started  during 
Mayor  Grace's  term,  perhap.s  in  Reservoir  square,  at  a  cost  of  a 
million  or  a  million  and  ont^half,  and  another  million  and  a 
quarter  for  the  books;  it  seemed  that  that  was  not  the  right 
principle  to  go  upon,  and  we  went  to  the  Legislature  and  sug- 
gested that  there  be  branch  libraries,  and  without  any  request 
from  us  some  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  suggested  that 
the  city  should  contribute  something,  not  enough  to  make  it  an 
object  to  put  up  a  library  so  as  to  get  the  money,  but  to  help 
the  library  along  as  an  educational  institution,  and  a  bill  was 
passed  providingthatif  the  library  owned  $20,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty and  circulated  a  hundred  thousand  volumes  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  tlie  city  was  authorized  to  award  them  f5,000  a  year 
toward  running  it  for  each  100,000  volumes  circulated;  it  costs 
about  150,000  a  year  to  run  these  libraries;  we  get  help  to  the  ex- 
tent of  120,000  from  the  city,  and  the  trustees  have  to  raise  the 
other  130,000  Themselves;  now  the  increase  has  gone  on  to  sucli  an 
extent  in  circulation  tShat  these  four  libraries  now  circulate 
600,000  volumes  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  under  the  provisions 
of  Ate  law  we  would  be  entitled  to  Jf 30,000;  of  course,  with 
increase  of  circulation  our  expenses  are  increased;  we  figure  that 
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it  costs  about  seven  cents  a  day  to  circulate  a  book;  this  year  they 
gave  us  f 25,000  —  they  would  not  give  us  the  full  amount 

Q.  Wha.t  is  the  reason  of  that?  A.  They  wanted  to  be  eco- 
nomical, I  suppose. 

Q.  These  books  go  to  lots  of  people?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good  in  this  way;  (-hildieu  in  the  pubUo 
©c'hools  come  here  to  get  books  to  read;  and  the  first  people  to 
miike  use  of  thes^  libmries  were  the  teachers  in  the  public 
scliools;  tliey  wanted  to  make  some  arrangement  to  send  their 
cliildren  thene,  and  to  make  out  lists  for  them  for  a  course  of 
reading  and  have  us  fmn  »h  the  books;  so  we  have  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  our  libraiies  take  tliese  lists  >f  liooks  fi'om  tho 
teachers  in  the  8<*]iools  and  sux>f  ly  them  to  the  childi-en,  and  it 
supplements  the  public  school  education  in  tliat  way;  we  have  a 
line  reading-rcom,  which  is  always  tilled  every  afterucon  wi^h 
children  who  come  down  to  read  the  magazines  and  look  at  the 
looks;  also  it  is  open  on  Sundays  —  in  every  one  of  these  libra- 
ries; in  each  of  these  libraries  we  have  100,000  readers  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

Q,  Are  these  books  in  different  languages?  A  Yes;  some 
French,  and  some  —  a  large  porlicn  —  in   German, 

Q.  Do  you  require  any  deposit?  A.  No,  sir;  nothing;  in  Bond 
street  one  year  there  wei-e  tlu-ee  books  missing,  and  they  all 
came  back  afterward;  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  was 
done  here;  if  any  one  would  come  up  and  see  those  libraries  he 
would  be  astonished;  it  has  changed  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
Iwrhood  whore  those  librai-ies  ai-e  establishril;  the  workingman 
does  not  have  to  go  to  some  noisy  saloon  in  the  evening  for 
recreation;  he  can  come  hm-e  where  it  is  quiet  and  get  away 
from  a  scolding  wife  or  crying  babies,  and  such  things,  and  have 
a  comfortable  fire  to  read  by. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggesticns  to  make?  A.  I  should  like  i'> 
have  it  establlshecl  on  a  larger  scale;  there  slionld  be  more  '^f 
these  libraries;  I  think  the  public  authonties  recognize  the  goal 
thai  has  been  done;  they  are  not  in  any  way  parsimonious  about 
it,  but  they  keep  the  ap^)n  priation  always  under  what  we  are 
entitled  to. 

Q.  You  would  not  recommend  Ihe  legislature  to  pass  any  laws 
to  give  increased  facilities  in  that  respect?  A.  I  think  the  ci^v 
of  Boston  pursues  a  very  wise  course;  they  have  not  only  built 
a  magnificent  public  library  at  a  cost  of  nearly  four  million  dol- 
lars, but  tix  themselves  $175,000  per  annum  to  support  the  free 
lilMTary. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  That  library  is  endowed?    A,  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so;  and 
BO  it  is  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  the  libraries  in  most  of 
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tiiese  cities  aire  supported  by  taxation;  this  is  in  the  power  of 
tlie  board  of  efttimate  and  apportionment,  and  we  have  to  go 
down  thero  with  our  hat  in  our  hands  and  beg  for  it  and  plead 
for  it;  and  this  library  of  ours,  and  the  Apprentices'  libniry, 
which  has  been  m«*ide  entirely  fi-ee  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
this  appropriation,  and  the  Aquiliar  library  are  the  only  ones 
that  receive  public  money,  and  we  can  never  get  but  f40,000. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Have  you  found  by  experience  that  the  restrictions  upon  the 
Astor  and  Lenox  libraries  are  such  that  they  are  practically  use- 
less for  99  out  of  100  of  the  population?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  Jo 
ni)  good  to  the  people  we  want  to  reach. 

Q.  They  do  no  good  to  anybody  —  their  restrictions  are  such 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  that  has  any  .other  occupation  to 
use  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so;  the  specialist  who  wants  to 
study  up  something  might  use  them. 

Q.  Are  they  not  so  framed  that  a  man  must  be  a  man  of  leisure 
to  use  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  workingman  can  not  use  those  libraries?    A,  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Because  the  hours  are  so  inconvenient?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  closed  in  the  evening?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  In 
my  opinion,  and  1  think  the  opinion  of  everybody  connected  with 
our  library,  books  are  as  necessary  as  medicine  to  the  people; 
talvo  the  pei'son  who  is  an  invalid  and  poor;  he  needs  something 
to  occupy  the  mind  as  mu<h  as  food  for  the  body. 

Q.  Or  a  mechanic  out  of  work?    A.  He  wants  something  to  do. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  baths  and  the 
libraries  together?  A.  No,  siir;  I  don't  think  they  would  work 
well  togetlier,  but  I  think  the  city  of  New  York  could  very  well 
affoni  to  get  places  where  young  men  could  come  and  read, 
instead  of  staying  around  on  the  streets,  and  the  only  limit  to 
tlie  use  of  such  places,  I  think,  is  the  capacity  to  take  the  readers 
in,  for  they  are  crowded  now;  any  hour  of  the  day  after  3  o'clock 
you  will  find  them  full  of  children,  and  every  evening  you  will 
find  a  very  nice  class  of  working  men  there. 

Q.  You  don't  think  there  is  any  danger  of  fire  at  night  if  yon 
have  electric  light?  A.  No,  sir;  these  are  all  fireproof  buildings 
except  in  Bond  street. 

Q.  Any  collection  of  books  can  be  used  by  electric  light?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  library  in  this  city  should  be 
closed  at  night?  A.  None,  except  from  a  disinclination  to  keep 
it  opeik 
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Peter  E.  Finnegan,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  No.  47  Charlton  street 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Coal. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  house  Noa  83  and  85  Charlton  street? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  own  the  land?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  land?    A.  Trinity. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  lease  have  you  of  this  land?  A.  Two  yeaiB, 
I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  the  lease  with  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  subpoenaed  to  produce  it  A.  I  didn't  read  the 
subpoena;  I  had  only  an  hour  and  a  half  to  come  down  here. 

Q.  Were  you  unable  to  read  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  neglected  to  ijead  it 

Q.  Will  you  please  have  that  lease  down  here  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  this  committee,  the  7th  of  Decembi*r?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  a  right  of  renewal  in  that  lease?  A.  Well  there 
is  a  right  with  Trinity. 

Q.  Does  that  lease  give  you  the  right  to  renew  it,  or  don't  you 
know?  A.  It  does  and  it  does  not;  people  put  the  buildings  up 
with  that  understanding. 

Q.  Does  the  lease  say  anything  about  a  right  of  renewal?  A. 
I  don't  think  it  does. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  as  regards  the  filthy  condition 
of  this  house?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Are,  you  prepared  to  deny  it  under  oath?  A.  Yes,  sir;  under 
oath- 

Q.  You  remember  that  you  are  subject  to  the  pains  of  the  penal- 
ties for  perjury?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  dispute  the  truth  of  these  reports?  A.  I  do; 
of  parts  of  them. 

Q.  Which  parts  of  those  reports  do  you  deny?  A,  I  deny  about 
the  cleanliness  part  of  them;  I  have  a  janitor  there  to  look  after 
those  premises;  I  don't  go  in  those  premises;  I  purchased  those 
premises  last  March. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  whether  those  reports  are  true  or  false? 
A.  I  pi*ovide  a  janitor  to  take  care  of  them,  and  I  have  to  take 
his  word.  i 

Q.  You  simply  take  his  word  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  last  in  this  building?  A.  I  was  in  there 
Saturday;  I  had  the  hou$e  papered  downstairs. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  water-closets?  A.  No,  sir.. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  account  of  the  watercloeet  Off  83  CSiarlton 
street?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Tod  dM  not  look  at  it?    A.  Ko^  sfr. 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  remedy  this  school  sink?  !JC, 
Undoubtedly,  if  there  is  anything  wrong  there. 

Q.  What  statement  do  you  want  to  make?  A*  When  I  to<*! 
those  houses  they  were  in  a  dirty  condition. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  buy  them?  A.  From  a  party  by  the 
name  of  WalslL 

Q.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  Trinity  church  to  the  con- 
dition of  tfie  house?  A,  No,  sir;  I  turaed  all  the  tenants  out  and 
gave  the  house  a  thorough  cleaning  from  top  to  bottom;  I  had 
everything  kalsomined  and  thoroughly  papered,  and  after  that, 
of  course,  I  let  them;  I  have  a  colored  man  there  whom  I  pay  to 
take  charge  and  manage  for  me,  and  his  duty  is  to  flush  out  the 
closets  every  morning  and  evening,  and  to  clean  out  the  ashes,  etc. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  bills  that  you  paid  for  those  repairs? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  bring  those  down  with  your  lease?    A.  I  can  do  It 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  paid  for  those  repairs?  A,  I 
don't  know  that;  I  can  bring  them  down. 

Q.  What  can  you  bring  to  contradict  what  those  two  men 
have  said  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  that  house. —  you  were 
not  in  the  water-closets;  did  you  go  upstairs  in  this  house?  A.  I 
went  to  my  agent  and  asked  him  and  he  said  nothing  was  wrong, 
and  my  janitor  also. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  in  the  house  yourself?  A.  No,  sir;  except  to 
see  the  paper  hanger  to  see  if  he  had  finished  his  job. 

Q.  Will  you  come  down  to  the  next  session  of  this  comr 
mittee,  December  7th,  with  those  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  the  house?  A.  I  bought  it  in  March, 
and  cleaned  all  the  people  out. 

Q.  Have  you  an  old  lease?    A.  It  is  a  regular  lease. 

Q.  What  is  its  date?  A.  It  was  first  given  a  year  ago  last 
May;  it  was  for  two  years. 

Q.  It  is  a  two  years'  lease?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  man  bad  it  that  owned  the 
lease,  from  whom  you  bought  it?    A.  I  think  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  You  say  that  both  buildings  were  in  a  very  dirty  condi- 
tion?   A.  Yes,  Fir. 

Q.  Was  it  unfit  for  residence  then?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  simply  dirty?  A.  Dirty,  that  was  all;  T  have  taken 
a  tenoment  inspector  tliore  to  make  sure. 

Q.  Will  you  examine  that  house  before  the  next  session  and 
report  whether  when  you  bought  the  house  it  was  as  dirty  as  It 
is  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  floors  being  sagged?  A. 
There  was  one  floor  that  was  sagged,  and  when  I  bought  It  I 
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/had  the  building  inspector  there  and  he  said  it  was  safe;  I  will 
do  what  is  necessary;  I  rent  to  tenements  and  have  had  no  com- 
plaints about  anything;  I  provide  a  janitor  to  keep  the  place  clean, 
and  I  don't  go  around  the  rooms  any. 

Alfred  T.  White,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  afl  follows: 
By  Chaii-man  Gilder: 

Q.  riease  give  your  name  and  ofiicial  position?  A.  Alfred  T. 
White;  my  present  position  is  commissioner  of -city  works*  in 
Brooklyn. 

Q,  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  your  experience  in  Brook- 
lyn in  the  way  of  moJel  houses?  A.  Our  first  houses  there  were 
house  for  40  families,  and  were  erected  in  187G;  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  others  for  220  families  in  1877  and  1878,  and  by  houses 
for  280  more  in  1890;  all  of  these  buildings,  excepting  in  part 
of  the  first  block,  wei^e  built  in  confoiTnity  with  a  few  general 
principals,  which,  if  I  wei-e  to  sum  them  up  in  a  few  words,  I 
should  say  were,  first,  tbat  every  it>cm  should  have  direct  out- 
side light  and  air,  the  buildings  being  only  two  rooms  deep;  sec- 
ondly, that  there  should  be  an  outside  fireproof  staircase,  not 
Duly  to  in-iure  siifeiy  from  firv%  but:  to  avoid  the  communication 
of  disease  and  noise  between  the  stories;  and  thirdly,  that  each 
apartment,  uUether  consisting  of  two  i-ocans  or  five  or  six,  should 
have  its  own  separate  water  arrangements,  including  sink,  water- 
closet  and  washtub,  so  that  each  family  might  live  in  absolute 
donie>*lie  irrivaey:  we  were  so  well  satisfied  wil^h  the  ])lans  as  they 
developed  in  1878  that  we  could  scarcely  find  a  change  to  make 
in  18i)0,  12  yeai^  after, 

Q.  About  those  outside  staircases,  we  have  had  some  testimony 
about  similar  staiivases  with  balconies,  as  :n  the  Chichester 
flats,  which  appeared  to  be  a  i>artial  solution  of  light  and  fire- 
proof and  siinitary  problems;  loday  Mr.  Cutting  said  he  fearel 
iitii^t  in  this  climate  the  outside  staircase  was  not  quite  feasible; 
he  had  had  no  expeiience  with  it,  but  he  was  under  that  impre-s- 
sion;  will  you  please  tell  us  your  experience  in  Brooklyn?  A.  We 
have  built  them,  in  most  case<^,  open  to  the  front,  and  we  have 
them  facing  north,  south,  east  and  west. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  keeping  them  clear,  throu^^i 
the  winter  especially?  A.  No,  sir;  we  have  never  had  an  acci- 
dent on  the  stairs  from  slipping,  that  I  can  recall,  from  \cjd  >r 
snow;  of  course,  it  requires  care. 

Q.  Families  c^)me  down  those  staircases  to  get  coal  from  the 
cellar?  A.  Yes,  sir;  though  many  buy  coal  delivered  at  their 
rooms. 
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Q.  And  they  do  not  ocmplain  of  having  to  go  into  the  outer 
air?  A.  Not  at  all;  jou  remind  me  that  before  our  first  block 
was  built  I  was  told  by  a  great  many  excellent  friends  that  the 
people  in  this  country  would  not  be  willing  to  use  an  ontsLle 
staircase  on  account  of  its  seeming  publicity,  but  not  one  single 
tenant  in  the  18  years  lias  raised  that  objection  to  them. 

Q.  The  publicity  ycu  refer  to  is  at  the  windows  on  the  balc<3- 
niejj?  A.  The  fact  that  they  go  out  on  the  balcony  on  every  story 
as  they  make  the  turn. 

Q.  ITa-s  there  been  any  complaint  from  the  fact  that  yoi^  can 
gee  in  thrf)uu:h  the  windows?  A.  No;  those  pe<:ple  all  have  littl.-* 
half  curtains;  there  is  only  on  •  room  out  of  evt^ry  nine  to  which  the 
objection  coull  possibly  apply,  and  that  roou*  is  almost  always 
used  as  a  little  sitting-room,  and  they  have  a  half-stish  curtain 
on  the  lower  sash. 

Q.  And  only  two  other  famiHoa  have  to  pa9«  there?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  these  rooms  will  bring  a  little  les^,  becamse  they  are  s\n\\- 
low,  and  because  people  have  to  pass  by. 

By  Mr.  Washington: 
Q.  Each  one  of  your  suit  is  complete,  with  water-closet,  etc.? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  And  I  think  in  your  plans  there  is  a  little  hall,  w  that  in 
passing  fron  one  room  to  the  other  yov  do  not  have  to  pass 
through  another  room?  A.  Yes,  a  si^pamte  front  door  and  small 
hall  to  each  apaHment 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  something  of  the  fiTiancial  success?  A.  The 
first  block  was  built  at  a  time  when  labor  and  material  were  very 
low  and  has  always  paid  a  liberal  interest;  the  second  block, 
built  in  1800,  was  built  when  everything  was  at  about  its  maxi- 
mum cost;  the  average  rental  of  the  two  blocks,  I  should  think, 
approximntes  to-day  t;  per  cont.  net;  it  certainly  did  last  year; 
the  rents  may  be  a  shade  lower  now;  T  should  say  that  the  first 
block  yielded  1  per  cent  better  than  that  and  the  last  block 
built  1  per  cent,  less  in  the  average. 

Q.  You  hnvo  certain  advantacres  in  Brooklyn  over  us  in  the 
price  of  land?  A.  Y^s,  sir;  and  certain  disadvantages  in  the 
price  of  rents. 

By  Mr.  ^foses: 

Q.  Wliat  would  you  calculate  the  difference  foi  a  Admilar 
locality  in  New  York  for  a  lot  25x100;  taking  a  similar  situation 
in  New  York,  what  would  be  the  value  of  a  25xl00-foot  lot,  or  the 
ditTcM-ence  in  cost  here?  A.  The  RivcMSi'de  biiildinirs  with  thei»' 
293  lettings,   cost  a   little  short   of  J!SO,000  for  the  land  and 
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1271,000  for  the  buildingn;  the  value  of  land  fa  New  Toit  can 
be  added. 

Q.  How  many  lots  are  there?  A.  Two  hundred  feet  by  300 
feet;  there  are  293  lettings,  including  the  stores,  and  the  families 
that  live  baclf  of  the  shops;  I  have  always  considered  that  the 
difference  in  rentals  in  New  York  would  fully  malce  up  for  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  land;  had  I  lived  in  New  York  I  should 
have  built  in  New  York;  my  idea  in  building  in  Brooklyn  was  to 
be  able  to  watch  the  buildings  while  being  constructed  and 
afterward. 

By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  Were  your  buildings  built  with  any  idea  of  bemg  fireproof, 
beyond  the  staircases  and  meana  of  exit?  A.  Only  in  so  far  as 
our  brick  walls  are  very  close  together,  averaging  not  over  19  to 
20  feet  from  center  to  center,  and  as  the  buildings  are  only  40 
feet  deep  and  without  shafts. 

Q.  And  those?  walls  are  carried  up  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof! 
A.  Yes,  sar;  except  where  the^re  is  a  door. 

Q.  In  tliat  way  sectional izing  the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Are  the  ceilings  plastered  with  lath?     A.  Yes,  ^ir. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  consider  that  wire  lathing  or  metal  lathing 
would  be  very  much  preferable  to  that?  A.  I  think  it  would  be; 
T  looked*  into  that  several  years  ago,  but  the  expense  was  much 
greater  then;  T  think  it  is  less  now;  we  have  had  two  or  three 
small  fires  in  our  buildings;  tlie  first  fire  was  in  a  closet  and 
turned  through  the  floor  and  the  smoke  went  into  the  room 
below,  but  it  did  not  spread;  we  have  never  had  a  fire  that  w^ent 
beyond  the  room  where  it  originated;  there  is  no  shaft,  and,  there- 
fore, no  up-draft 

Q.  Are  the  partitions  solid,  or  lath  and  plaster?  A.  They  are 
"  counter  lathed  "  half  way  through  the  four  inches  wliSch  forms 
the  ordinary  thickness  of  a  partition;  there  is  cross  lathing,  with 
a  coat  of  plaster  in  the  intermediate  space;  on  every  floor  the 
partition  wall  ia  filled  in  solid  with  plaster  the  whole  10  inches 
at  the  floor  level,  so  that  a  fire  could  not  run  through;  under  our 
doors,  between  the  beams  and  the  floors,  we  have  prepared  paper, 
so  tlmt  in  case  a  fire  did  occur  it  would  check  the  draft;  it  also 
(leadens  sound. 

Q.  AsbestoH  paper,  or  something  of  that  kind?  A.  Something 
of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  size  of  the  house,  the  width  and  depth? 
A.  It  occupies  the  end  of  a  city  block 

Q.  What  width  are  tliese  liouses?  A.  Each  building  has  a 
frontage  of  80  feet;  practically  there  are  four  sections  in  the  80 
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feet;  tte  depth  fa  40  feet  without  the  extension  and  seven  feet 
in  the  extension. 

Q.  And  the  depth  of  the  lot  is  200  feet?  A.  Yes,  sir;  from 
street   to   street 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  How  many  stories  are  those  honses?  A,  Six  stories,  u 
Q.  How  about  a  25-foot  tenement-house;  what  Oo  you  think 
about  its  possibilities?  A.  I  don't  think  an  ordinary  tenement- 
house  for  a  large  number  of  families  ought  to  be  built  on  a  lot 
25  feet  wide;  I  mean  that  if  the  law  should  prescribe  prop2r 
restrictions  for  tenement-houses  to  hold  over  a  certain  number 
of  people,  those  requirements  could  not  be  complied  with  en 
a  naiTOw  lot;  I  think  they  oould  be  on  a  50-foot  lot 

By  Mr.  Washington: 

*  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  subdivision  into  two  sections  of 
the  house,  with  a  communicating  balcony  going  through;  w<Mild 
that  be  an  improvement?    A.  A  middle  staircase? 

Q.  Yes,  and  the  house  practically  divided  into  two  sej^arate 
sections.    A.  And  covering  how  much  of  the  lot? 

Q.  Under  such  conditions  it  might  run  up  to  CO  per  cent,  of  the 
lot.  A.  The  house  would  be  80  feet,  with  spiace  20  feet  in  the 
rear,  and  a  court  in  the  center;  I  should  consider  that  an  improve- 
ment over  a  great  many  of  the  houses  that  have  been  built  under 
the  present  la^^'s^  but  I  do  not  consider  that  the  lot  ought  to  be 
built  upon  so  deep  as  80  feet 

Q.  And  as  to  the  double-decker  in  New  York;  what  is  your 
opinion  of  them,  with  four  families  on  a  floor?  A.  Tt  is  intoler- 
able; every  apartment  ought  to  have  through  ventilation. 

Q.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  moral  effect'of  your  building.^  — 
do  you  think  they  improve  the  moral  tone  of  the  people?  A. 
Undoubtedly;  every  uplifting  influence  improves*  the  moral  tone; 
I  should  think  Hie  most  effect  comes  from  the  fact  that  every 
family  that  lives  in  such  an  apartmenj  becomes  a  tenementhousf* 
reform  missionary  unconsciously;  every  time  they  apply  for  an 
apartment  in  any  other  house  they  ask  for  this,  that  and  the  other 
thing,  which  they  never  asked  for  before,  and  that  demand  tends 
to  bring  a  partial  reform  in  the  way  of  supply;  I  know  It  t<i  be 
the  case  that  when  these  people  have  to  move  they  look  for  some- 
thing as  near  to  what  they  had  before  as  possible,  and  they  con- 
tinually drag  the  landlord  up  to  a  higher  level,  step  by  tiiep;  I 
think,  in  that  way,  the  greatest  effect  is  produced, 

T.  66 
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'^  By  Cliafrman  Gilder: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  rapid  transit  will  have  an  approclable 
effect  upon  our  overcrowding  here?  A.  I  should  Ihink  it  would, 
but  I  should  hardly  think  it  would  have  the  effect  that  more 
bridges  to  Urooklyn  or  New  Jersey  would  have;  those  people  have 
to  go  far  to  find  clieap  i-ent  on  the  rapid  transit;  it  would  no 
doubt  help,  but  I  think  the  bridges  would  help  more. 

Q.  That  is  another  form  of  rapid  transit?  A.  Yes,  sir;  although 
you  want  the  proposed  rapid  transit 

By  Mr.  Washington: 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Greater  Kew  York,  bringing  Brook- 
lyn into  New  York,  would  encourage  the  emigration  of  the  work- 
ing population  to  Brooklyn  as  a  home,  even  if  working  here?  A. 
Yes;  I  think  it  would;  I  think  it  is  the  most  reasonable  ground  on 
which  to  advocate  consolidation;  there  are  a  good  many  ivasons 
that  lead  me  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  would  like  to  make  to  us  of  a 
definite  character;  you  know  something  of  our  definite  aims?  A-. 
I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  go  over  the  matter  to  any  great 
extent  recently;  the  matter  of  legislative  restrictions,  I  think,  is 
the  best  direction  in  which  to  move;  that  is  the  direction  in  which 
all  the  advances  have  been  made  up  to  date,  from  1805  on,  and  I 
see  no  better  one;  I  think  staircases  should  be  fireproof,  open  to 
the  front  or  Jn  fireproof  inclosures  for  tenement-houses  of  ordi- 
nary constniction  over  three  stories  high;  in  case  of  fire  tenants 
run  to  the  accustomed  egress,  and  not  to  the  fire  escapes;  T  have 
always  been  opposed  to  subsidies  or  to  municipal  ownership  of 
improved  dwellings  on  the  ground  that  they  would  become 
political  agencies;  in  legal  restrictions  against  bad  buildings,  and 
a  constant  appeal  to  people  of  means  and  good  intentions  to  erect 
good  buildings  lies  the  solution. 

Q.  And  the  con^itruction  Jby  the  city  in  the  direction  of  parks, 
large  and  small,  letting  in  light  and  air  evei-ywhere?  A.  I 
believe  most  heartily  in  them;  open  spaces  are  a  prime  necesvsity; 
the  destruction  of  a  few  old  buildings  here  and  tiiere  would 
afford  small  parks  of  real  service;  then  rear  spaces  shoiild  be 
larger;  I  think  the  acceptance  of  a  court  in  the  middle  in  place  of 
ground  in  the  rear  is  veiy  questionable;  the  open  spaces  need  to 
be  connected;  to  cover  65  per  cent  of  a  lot  around  a  court 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  covering  G5  i)er  cent  of  tlie  lot  and 
leaving  the  rears  open  all  the  way  through  the  block. 
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By  Mp.  Washington: 

Q.  The  id€a  was  simply  to  leave  the  second  bnlldlng  open  for 
eight  or  ten  feet,  and  not  to  make  a  rear  building?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  philanthropist  of  experience,  it  may  be  of  a  great  ileal 
of  benefit  to  the  commission  if  you  would  glance  over  the  testi- 
mony heretofore  taken;  it  might  bring  some  suggestions  to 
you  which  you  might  furnish  to  us  later  on.  A.  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  do  what  I  can;  I  don't  want  to  make  any  rash 
promisea 

Catherine  Roe,  bdng  duly  sworn,  testified  a^  follows: 
By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  No.  504  West  Sixteenth  street 

Q.  What  floor  do  you  live  on?    A.  I  live  on  the  second  floor. 

Q.  Are  the  halls  of  2so.  504  West  Sixteenth  sti^eet  lighted  at 
night?    A.  No,  sir;  no  lights  at  all 

Q.  The  tenants  are  directed  to  put  the  lights  out  if  they  want 
to?    A.  No,    sir;   they    don't   put    out   any    lights    at   aJl. 

Q.  And  the  landlord  furnishes  none?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  hufibiind  fell  down  the  stairs  there  one  night? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  night  was  that?    A.  Three  months  ago. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  it  happened?  A.  He  was  going  down  stairs 
about  10.30  o'clock  Saturday  night;  he  was  sitting  down  at  the 
table  and  he  went  to  go  down  stairs,  and  we  heard  a  fall  and  a 
Bci^eam,  and  my  daughter  and  I  ran  down,  and  she  carried  a 
lights  and  the  light  went  out  as  I  was  going  down,  and  I  went 
up  again  and  lifted  him  up  and  put  him  on  the  staira;  we  had  to 
take  him  upstairs;  he  lived  about  10  minutes,  and  the  doctor  came 
and  the  priest. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  Was  he  conscious  when  you  found  him?    A.  No,  sin 
Q.  How  did  he  come  to  fall  down?    A.  I  don't  know, 
Q.  Was  the  hall  dark?    A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  Was  it  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  the  hall?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  Had  your  husband  been  drinking  that  night?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  plenty  of  witnesses  in  the  house  can  testify  he  did  not 
drink. 

Q.  He  was  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor  that  night?  A.  No, 
sir;  he  avus  in  the  house  the  whole  afternoon. 

Q.  And  you  tliink  he  fell  do^Ti  stairs  and  was  killed  because 
the  halls  were  unlighled  and  because  they  wei-e  dark?    A.  I 
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should  think  that  was  It;  he  waa  In  good  health,  and  was  sitting 
reading  a  paper. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  contemplating  bringing  a  soit  against  the 
owner  for  the  loes  of  yoor  husband's  life?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  your  lawyer?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  Friday,  December  7,  1894, 
at  2  p.  m. 


New  York,  December  7,  1894.- 

Oommittee  met  pursuant  to  adjoumment,  ail  the  memben 
being  present 

Peter  Bandini,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: ; 
By  ChaiTman  Gilder: 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  your  residence?  A,  No.  113  Waverly 
place. 

Q,  And  you  are  the  priest  of  what  church?  A  The  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Rosary,  at  the  same  place,  and  I  am  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  San  Eafael  for  the  Pi-otection  of  Italian  Emigrants. 

Q.  You  made  a  special  study,  did  you  not,  about  four  years  ago, 
of  the  Italian  children?  A  Yes,  sir;  I  belong  to  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Italian  Emigrants,  and  as  secretary  of  such 
society  T  im^d  to  visit  the  landing  place  about  every  day,  and 
the  arrival  of  some  boys  in  the  care  of  people  who  were  not  related 
to  them  aroused  my  susipicions,  and  I  went  after  them  and  found 
that  they  were  used  a  few  days  after  re&ching  !New  York  for  shin- 
ing boots  and  shoes  or  selling  newspapers;  I  called  them  and 
asked  wlietbor  they  had  relatives  and  who  their  paiienta  were, 
and  they  told  me  they  belonged  to  such  and  such  villages  or 
towns  in  Italy,  and  I  found  that  they  never  went  to  school  or 
church;  one  day  I  had  four  of  them  held  in  the  Barge  office,  wait- 
ing to  see  if  I  could  find  out  where  their  relatives  were,  and  two 
men  came,  each  of  them  claiming  the  same  boy  as  his  own  child, 
and  they  cx>uld  scarcely  give  me  the  right  name  of  the  boy. 

Q.  They  each  claimed  to  be  the  father  of  the  boy?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  of  the  same  child;  the  child  did  not  care  for  either;  that 
aroused  my  suspicion  more  and  more,  and  I  found  out  that  really 
it  was  a  kind  of  silling  of  children,  in  this  way;  by  the  the  people 
going  around  in  some  places  in  Italy  and  visiting  some  families 
where  there  were  children,  and  they  used  to  promise  them  if  they 
would  send  their  children  here  they  would  have  them  go  to  school, 
and  they  would  earn  money;  and  tliese  men  also  would  give  to 


the  poor  pnrents  some  money,  telling  them  that  ercry  year  or 
every  six  months  they  would  send  some  more  mon^  from  this 
country;  but  I  hcaad  that  th^y  never  keep  their  promises — 
they  only  send  some  money  in  the  beginning. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  of  late 
years?  A.  I  think  it  has  changed  a  great  deal  from  four  years 
ago;  that  there  has  been  a  kind  of  improvement,  that  the  children 
have  learned  by  going  to  school — if  they  ftnd  some  other  way  of 
smuggling  children  I  don't  know;  only  six  or  seven  months  ago 
a  boy  about  ten  years  old  came  to  this  country  and  was  claimed 
by  soti|e  one  who  said  he  was  his  uncle,  and  really  was  his  uncle, 
but  there  was  another  party  who  claimed  that  he  was  also  his 
unde,  and  one  of  them  took  the  child  in  his  care,  although  ther« 
was  the  other  party  who  claimed  it  as  his  own;  but  they  fixed 
it  up  for  |200,  the  one  that  got  the  child  paid. 

Q.  These  children  live  in  the  Italian  quarters?  A.  In  the 
Italian  quarters — they  used  to,  but  for  a  year  I  did  not  make 
any  special  study  of  it;  I  found  out  that  some  of  the  children  who 
did  not  go  to  school  or  to  church  used  to  live  —  for  instance,  they 
lived  on  the  east  side  and  worked  on  the  west  side;  I  found 
three  children  once  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  street  on 
the  west  side,  and  they  told  me  they  lived  in  One  Hundred 
and  Sixth  street  on  the  east  side. 

Q.  Why  did  they  go  across  town  that  way?  A.  I  guess  so  as 
better  to  deceive  the  policeman  —  I  don't  know;  they  told  me 
that  early  in  the  morning  they  used  to  go  over  on  the  opposite 
side;  there  were  three  of  them,  and  they  had  never  been  to 
school;  that  was  about  a  year  or  a  year  and  one-half  ago  —  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  All  these  children  live  In  tenement-houses,  do  they  not? 
A-  Generally. 

By  Mr,  Schuchman: 

Q.  Are  there  any  special  houses  that  children  of  that  kind  live 
in  ?    A.  I  couldn't  say  —  that  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  They  live  all  over  the  city  ?  A.  All  over — they  live  in  the 
Italian  quarters,  Little  Italy  and  Baxter  street  and  Mulberry 
street. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  any  of  the  houses  where  these  children 
live  ?  A.  Only  in  pursuance  of  my  office;  to  administer  the  sacra* 
meats,  and  whenever  I  was  called. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  tenement-houses  in  which  the  Italian 
population  live  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  them  are  not  decent 
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Q.  Many  of  them  are  not  decent  in  what  way  ?  A.  Morally 
and  materially;  It  was  very  hard  for  me  to  go  upstairs  in  the 
flats;  sometimes  I  could  not  stand  it  at  all  —  I  had  to  go  down 
in  the  street  and  get  some  fi'^sh  air. 

Q.  That  is  partly  the  fault  of  the  people,  themselves  7  A.  Yes, 
sir;  and  also  on  account  of  the  building;  because  they  have  so 
mauy  i)eople  ci'o\\ded  in;  but  some  of  them  are  not  fit,  it  seems  to 
me  —  there  is  no  air,  the  yard  is  too  small  and  there  is  not  light 
enoiifrh. 

Q.  Where  do  those  people  come  from  generally  —  what  parts 
of  Italy  ?  A.  It  is  very  hard  to  tell  now;  once,  many  years  ago, 
the  emigration  from  Italy  was  mostly  from  the  north,  but  for 
abooit  seven  or  eight  yeai-s  the  majority  of  the  emigrants  have 
come  from  the  south;  many  Italians  go  directly  to  South  America, 
and  even  now  those  that  emigrate  from  narthem  Italy  the 
majority  of  them  go  to  South  America;  at  present  the  greatest 
emigration  to  New  York  is  from  the  south  of  Italy;  but  the 
greatest  number  of  Italians  who  leave  their  country  still  go 
to  South  'Vmeiica, 

Q.  And  after  that  the  greatest  number  go  to  New  York?  A. 
And  after  that  to  New  York,  The  Neapolitans  are  apt  to  stay 
in  New  York  for  a  year  or  so,  until  they  are  able  to  save  some 
money;  then  they  go  to  work  elsewhere,  some  times  on  railroads, 
or  they  settle  and  ox>en  stores,  etc  The  Italians  from  the  notth. 
are  apt  to  go  at  once  to  work  elsewhere  in  mines,  at  stotne- 
cutting,  etc. 

Q,  You  don't  know  how  many  remain  in  New  York?  A.  It  la 
hard  to  say.  Some  remain  permanently;  the  majority  seek  their 
faitunes  in  othei*  places.  In  Little  Italy  some  streets  are  from 
Lonibardy  and  others  from  the  south. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  moral  effects  of  this 
crowded  life  in  our  tenements  here?  A.  I  think  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  one  would  think  it  would  be  among  these  surroundings;  in  fact, 
their  morals  are  better  than  you  would  think;  even  in  those  fami- 
lies where  they  are  so  crowded,  where  it  looks  very  immoral,  by 
the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  people,  I  would  say  they  are  moral, 
as  a  rule,  generally  speaking;  but  lately,  within  a  few  years,  there 
is  something  you  would  say  was  immorality  beginning  to  spread 
among  them.  . 

Q.  You  think  it" is  ?  A.  A  little,  beginning;  but  as  a  rule,  gen- 
erally, I  guess  they  are  moral. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  generally  avail  themselves  of  scliool 
accommodations  when  they  can  get  them  ?  A.  I  think  they  do 
better  now  tlian  they  used  to  do;  but  I  think  there  are  closes  yet 
Avhcre  you  will  find,  perhaps  not  so  many  as  there  used  to  be,  bat 
their  parents  understand  it  better  now;  also  in  Italy  that  is  a 
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grent  question  In  some  provinces,  where  the  Italian  government 
finds  it  very  hard  to  get  the  people  to  Bend  their  children  to 
school;  the  government  does  all  it  can,  but  the  parents  live  in  the^ 
mountain^,  where  there  are  not  very  good  accommodations  for 
schools,  and  they  do  not  send  them  in  some  provinces;  x>erhapa 
when  they  come  here  they  feel  the  same  way,  and  after  awhile, 
seeing  that  it  is  more  easy,  and  that  we  have  more  accommoda- 
tions they  understand  it  better  and  they  begin  to  send 
their  diildren  to  school;  I  thinlv  myself  now  they  generally  send 
Iheir  children  to  school  although  tliere  are  a  .threat  numbc^r  of 
them  that  do  not  go  to  school;  you  will  find  children  from  some 
l>rovinees,  who  ai-e  now  13  or  14  years  of  age,  and  who  have 
not  been  to  school;  but  the  children  are  going  now,  which,  I 
think,  shows  that  their  parents  understand  better. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  com- 
mittee?   A,  I  don't  think  of  anything  at  present. 

Annie  S.  Daniel,  having  been  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Dr.  Daniel,  will  you  please  give  your  address  and  occupa- 
tion?   A.  My  address  is  327  East  Fifteenth  street 

Q.  And  what  is  your  oflicial  connection  with  hospitals?  A.  I 
am  the  tenement-house  visiting  doctor  of  the  New  York  Infirmary 
for  Women  and  Children. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  has  been  the  nature  of  your  studies 
of  tenement-houses,  beginning  back  some  years  ago?  A.  It 
began  in  1881,  when  I  was  appointed  to  this  poiation. 

Q.  What  work  did  you  do  for  the  old  Tenement-House  Commig- 
Mon  in  1884?  A.  I  investigated  for  the  TenementlTouse  Commis- 
sion, being  appointed  to  inquire  specially  Into  the  condition  v>f 
r>00  families,  their  children,  their  work,  and  the  tenement-houses 
in  which  they  lived. 

Q.  Did  you  not  appear  also  before  the  committee  of  Congress? 
A.  Before  the  Congressional  committee  of  1892  —  I  think  it  was 
1892. 

Q.  Mr.  Warner's  committee?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  investigated 
especially  the  tenement-house  sweating  system,  the  women  and 
children,  those  engaged  either  in  tenement-houses  or  in  factories. 

Q.  You  keep  a  record  of  tenement-house  cases?  A.  I  report 
annually  to  the  trustees  of  the  infirmary  the  condition  of  every 
tenement-house  visited  and  every  room  visited,  the  names  and 
ages  of  every  person,  the  occupations  in  the  families,  the  num- 
]>er  of  people  employed  there,  the  wages  and  the  rent  paid,  the 
ages  of  persons  under  18  working,  their  occupation,  and   the 
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amount  of  money  which  they  receive,  the  total  income  from  all 
sources  in  the  family,  and  the  total  rent 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  improvements  yon  have  seen  in  the 
field  of  your  studies  and  work  during  the  last  10  years  or  more? 
A.  I  have  seen  a  few  of  the  old  tenement-houses  pulled  down 
and  new  ones  built  in  tbeir  places  which  are  an  improvement 
upon  the  old  ones,  but  which  still  are  not  good  sanitary  dwell- 
ings; my  criticism  of  the  newer  tenement-houses  is  the  small 
rooms  which  are  built,  the  airshaft  and  the  spiral  stairways, 
which  give  light  only  to  a  small  part  of  the  hall. 

Q.  The  dark  halls?  A.  They  are  partially  dark  halls;  the  halls 
are  light  on  the  staircase,  but  the  tenants'  halls  are  dark;  the 
rooms  are  with  less  means  of  bringing  in  fresh  air;  the  air  c(Mnes 
from  the  airshaft,  and  consequently  they  have  the  air  of  all  the 
tenants  in  the  house. 

Q.  You  have  some  facts  concerning  the  children  that  work  in 
tenement-houses?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  for  the  year  1892;  I  found 
50  children  under  13  years  of  age  worldng;  the  youngest  of 
tlieso  50  children  was  one  of  3  years. 

Q.  What  was  the  child  working  at?  A.  Assisting  its  mother 
In  covering  an  ornament  which  women  wear  on  their  dresses  —  a 
button  ornament,  covered  with  silk,  and  the  child  could  fasten 
In  the  edges;  the  child  worked  the  same  length  of  time  that  the 
mother  worked. 

Q.  All  day?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  that  myself;  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  children  of  4  and  5  years  of  age  to  pull  out  the  basting 
threads  and  help  sew  on  the  buttons  to  pantalons  which  their 
mothers  are  finishing;  that  is  done  a  great  deal  by  the  Italian 
children. 

Q.  Is  that  injurious,  do  you  consider?  A.  I  think  it  is  an 
injurious  thing  for  a  child  of  4  years  to  sit  for  any  number  of 
hours  sewing  on  buttons  or  pulling  out  basting  threads. 

Q.  Have  you  the  figures  for  last  year?  A.  They  are  the  same, 
and  the  figures  for  1893  — 

Q.  The  same  number  of  children?    A.  Practically  the  same. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 
Q.  What  proix>rtion  of  these  children  did  you  find  mider  13 
years  of  age  of  the  50  children?    A  There  were  33  that  were  13 
years  of  age,  nine  that  were  12,  and  so  on. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Have  you  tlie  figuires  for  1893?    A.  For  1893  I  had  a  total 

number  of  205  pei'eoms  under  18  and  03  under  13,  and  the  youngest 

in  this  list  is  also  two  of  3  years  of  age;  these  children  of  3  years 

and  5  years  are  models^  but  they  spend  most  oi  their  time  and 
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earn  a  certain  amonnt  ot  the  family  income,  and  Hie  motber  telb 
me  ahe  is  obliged  to  have  them  do  it 

Q.  They  are  models  for  artists?  A.  Yes;  the  mother  is  a  laun- 
dress and  her  children  are  models  in  the  studios  oi  artists. 

Q.  I>o  you  think  that  they  are  kept  at  that  work  in  any 
injurious  way?  A.  I  think  those  children  are,  because  the  mother 
was  a  lazy  and  dissipated  woman,  and  the  children  not  only 
brought  home  the  money,  but  also  had  to  do  most  ol  the  house- 
work afterwards. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  These  records  are  froto  your  own  observation?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Covering  what  territory?  A.  I  go  wherever  I  am  called,  but 
my  t«Titory  praelically  exists  from  Fourteenth  street  to  Chatham 
square  and  from  Mulberry  street  to  the  East  river. 

By  Chairmain  Gilder: 

Q.  Conld  you  give  ne  the  results  ol  your  observations  on  over- 
crowding? A.  I  found  733  families  in  1893;  I  fouiid  389  had 
boarders  or  lodgers  in  their  familieSi 

Q.  Were  these  observations  largely  during  the  winter?  A. 
During  all  times  of  the  year;  my  work  continued  through  sum- 
mer and  winter. 

Q.  The  most  overcrowding  is  in  the  winter,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes^ 
sir;  I  found  218  families  that  accommodated  348;  151  families 
had  311  lodgers;  that  is  the  total  number;  this  last  year  I  fomid 
130  families  had  214  boarders;  93  families  had  134  lodgers;  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  among  the  Italian  people  specially,  two  familiefi 
occupied  one  apai-lment;  in  one  aiee  I  found  three  families  occupy- 
ing one  apartment 

Q.  You  found  two  families  in  one  apartment  quite  conmion? 
A.  My  practice  among  tftie  Italians  is  a  limited  one,  not  speaking 
their  language;  but  my  experience  is  that  it  is  a  common  thing 
in  certain  streets — in  Eleventh  street  and  Mulberry  street  and 
Matt  street  and  in  Elizabeth  street  I  have  noticed  it 

Q.  A  sort  of  co-operative  housekeeping?  A.  No;  each  family 
*does  its  own  cooking,  but  it  is  co-operative  only  in  that  they 
have  the  same  jstove  and  sometimes  the  same  utensils;  the  apart- 
ment usually  consists  ol  two  or  three  rooms;  in  1892, 1  found  175 
families  took  one  boarder,  91  two  boarders,  39  tliree  boarders, 
five  had  four  boarders,  five  had  six  and  one  had  15  boarders. 

Q..  In  how  many  rooms?  A.  In  three  rooms,  and  two  of  them 
were  dark. 

Q.  What  nationality  was  that?  A.  Russian  Jews;  in  that 
family  my  services  were  celled  for  two  children  with  scarlet 
fever. 

T.  67 
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Q.  Did  the  boarders  stay  there  during  the  progress  of  tiie 
disease?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  until  this  year;  but  this  year,  for 
some  reason  which  I  don't  know,  the  boawlers  aie  more  particu- 
lar, and  when  there  are  any  patients  ill  in  the  family  they  leave, 
so  that  when  I  asked  how  many  boarders  they  have  they  say: 
"  Rince  we  have  been  sick  my  boarders  have  left  me,  and  I  have 
none  now." 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  boarders  or  lodgers  ?  A.  A  lodger  is  one 
tliat  only  stops  there  at  night,  and  a  boarder  takes  breakfast 
and  dinner. 

Q.  Tell  us  something  about  the  sweating  sy^em  in  tenement- 
houses  in  connection  with  di«t^ase  ?  A.  The  tenement-houses 
where  I  found  the  sweating  system  greatest  were  mostly  below 
Hoviston  street,  eepecially  in  Delancey  street;  I  recall  at  the 
uioam-nt  a  ease  in  Delancey  street  wheiv,  on  tlie  top  floor,  I 
attended  children  with  measles;  the  work  was  making  coats;  they 
had  two  sewing  madiines,  i>ossibly  more,  and  the  table  for 
pressing,  and  the  child  was  lying  ill  on  a  lounge,  covercni  with 
the  clothing  which  wa«  being  made;  in  this  sweating  shop  the 
LHiiployees  lived  ihere  at  night  nnd  slept— T  saw  them,  myself  —  on 
shelves  built  on  the  side  of  the  house;  that  is  not  a  common  prac- 
tice in  this  country,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  several  instances;  it  is 
a  common  practice,  when  the  patients  are  ill,  that  thf^y  are  cov- 
ered with  the  clothing,  no  mattiT  what  the  illness  may  be,  or  they 
Lay  on  a  bed  made  of  the  clotliing;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
trace  contagions  diseases  from  clotliing  to  other  patients;  but  one 
ease  that  I  had,  the  only  one  I  have  ev(T  been  abpolutely  able  to 
trace,  was  a  case  in  Catherine  street,  of  scarlet  fever,  from  a  pair 
of  trousei's;  the  woman  did  part  of  the  work  in  this  shop  and 
took  the  rest  home  to  finish;  the  children  were  ill  with  scarlet 
fever,  and  being  covered  with  these  clothes,  and  the  woman  tooV 
the  same  trousers  home,  and  the  children  in  three  families  wen* 
attacked  with  the  scarlet  fever,  whi(*h  I  felt  could  be  positively 
traced  to  the  sweating  shop  where  they  worked  during  the  day 
and  brought  their  clothing  home  at  night. 

Q.  Was  this  sweating  shop  in  a  tenement-house  ?  A.  In  a 
tenement-houstc  in  Catherine  street,  near  Chatham  square, 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  effect  ui)on  the  character 
and  morals  of  this  overcrowding  ?  A.  My  observation  makes  me 
feel  that  it  diminishes  in  the  women  and  the  girls  the  modesty 
which  they  should  have,  and,  while  we  do  know  of  cases  of  pros- 
titution among  these  people,  I  believe  the  moral  eff(H?t  is  very 
bad  upon  them;  1  have  watched  some  of  the  young  girls  and  boys 
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grow  np  In  these  families,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  their  charac- 
ters would  undoubtedly  have  been  better  had  they  been  in  better 
surroundings;  I  have  in  my  mind  now  an  instance  of  this  thing, 
where  one  of  the  children  was  taken  away  by  the  Tribune  fresh 
air  fund,  and  was  kept  in  the  country  for  several  years,  and  he 
has  developed  into  a  good,  moral  young  man,  while  his  brother 
and  sister,  living  under  the  influence  of  the  tenement-house,  have 
become  the  reverse;  they  had  the  same  bringing  up  to  a  certain 
age,  and  this  boy  was  removed  to  good  surroundings. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  caj^es  which  seemed  to  you  very  painful, 
in  ( onnrcti  n  wilh  overc  owd'Ug  ?  A,  The  t  n^^ment-hous^  sweat- 
ing shops  axe  the  homes  of  the  sweater,  and  everything  that 
happens  in  that  family  happens  in  the  worke^hop  as  well  as  in 
the  living  rooms;  it  is  not  an  infi^equent  occurrence  to  have  a 
baby  born  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  workers;  in  one  instance, 
while  the  workers  were  in  the  front  room,  with  only  a  door  open 
and  a  large  window  between,  the  baby  was  bom  while  the  people 
were  working  there  —  men  and  young  women. 

Q.  During  the  day  time  ?  A.  Yea,  sir;  that  is  the  only  instance 
I  know  personally  of,  but  young  women  have  complained  to  me 
quite  bitterly  of  this  thing,  which  was,  to  say  the  least,,  very 
annoying  to  them. 

Q.  Have  you  e\'er  heard  of  unnatural  crimes  being  created  by 
BW'h  oondjiticBs  as  th?it  ?     A.  Tea,  sir:  I  know  of  two,  positively. 

Q.  Where  there  have  been  offspring?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  is  om?  of  the  things  this  committee  should 
try  to  prevent  —  this  ovewrowding?  A.  I  think  it  is  one  of  thft 
most  important  things;  my  statistics  show  that  more  than  half 
of  the  families  I  visited  have  only  two  rooms. 

Q.  And  one  of  those  rooms  lias  no  window  to  the  outer  air^ 
A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  general  suggestions  you  would  like  to  mak^? 
A.  It  set^ms  to  me  that  the  only  remtniy  for  these  ccnJitions  is 
the  enforcing  of  the  present  laws;  the  laws  of  the  board  of  health 
would  shut  up  the  sweating  system  if  enforced,  and  the  factory 
law  could  also  shut  up  all  the  sweating  system  that  is  going  on 
in  this  city;  and  there  are  some  building  laws  which  are  ci>tional; 
I  think  there  are  no  now  laws  necessary  except  the  enfoix-HHnent 
of  the  laws;  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  building  law,  but  the 
factory  laws  and  the  lK)ard  of  health  laws  T  am  familiar  with, 
and  I  believe  that  the  proper  erfi>roement  of  them  would  work 
an  improvement. 

Q.  The  board  cf  health  complains  that  they  have  not  enough 
as'^istanee  to  enforce  tho  laws  that  exist;  if  this  is  tnie,  would 
you  be  in  favor  of  increasing  the  list  of  expert  examiners?    A. 
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1  think  they  Aould  be  given  every  facility  to  enforce  the  law% 
but  I  think  they  could  do  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do  with 
what  they  have  how. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee?   A«  No,  I  think  not 

B.  J.  Hull,  having  duly  affinned,  testified  as  follow»: 

By  Seci^tai-y  Marsliall: 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  the  houae  No.  391  Hudson  street?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  own  the  building;  the  ground  belongs  to  Trinity, 
church.  I 

Q.  How  long  does  your  lease  ol  the  ground  run?  A.  I  think 
it  runs  to  the  1st  of  May. 

Q.  How  many  families  occupy  this  house?    A.  Pour,  now. 

Q.  And  how  many  above  the  first  story?    A.  Three. 

Q.  Is  the  house  p-rovided  with  fire  escapes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
is  an  indicator  inside  of  the  house. 

Q.  But  no  fire  escapes?    A.  No,  ear. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  notified  by  the  building  department 
to  erect  fire  escapes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mary  O'Neill,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  the  house  No.  108  Leroy  street?  A. 
My  mother  is. 

Q.  Does  she  own  the  land  also?    A*  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  land?    A.  Trinity. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  the  lease  down?    A.  Yes  sir.    (Produoes  it.) 

Q.,How  long  does  this  lease  of  the  land  run?  A.  It  runs  until 
next  May. 

Q.  When  did  It  begin?    A.  Last  April  it  was  bought 

Q,  That  makes  the  lease  run  tor  one  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  This  is  a  four-story  house?    A.  Yes,  sir.- 

Q.  Thi-ee  stories,  basement  and  attic?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  floor  being  occupied  by  more  than  one  ftimily?  AL 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  basement  is  occupied  by  two  families?  A-  One  family, 
and  one  on  the  first  floor,  and  two  on  the  second. 

Q.  Has  this  house  been  examined  by  the  building  department 
since  you  have  been  in  possession  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Schuchman. —  The  lease  begins  the  1st  of  May,  1893,  and  is 
for  three  years,  from  that  date,  so  it  will  expire  on  May  1,  1896; 
Mrs.  O^eil  purchased  it  last  April,  1894. 


Q.  Since  yoxi  hare  been  in  possession  of  this  honse  It  has  not 
been  examined  by  the  building  department  until  last  week?  A. 
Until  this  week. 

Q.  Have  they  ordered  any  fire  escapes  erected?  A.  They  have 
not  ordered  anything  there. 

Q.  There  are  no  fire  escapes  on  the  front  or  rear?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  families  occupy  the  house?    A.  Five. 

Q.  On  the  top  fioor  there  is  one  family,  and  how  many  rocMus 
vacant?    A.  Three  small  rooms. 

Q.  And  the  three  rooms  would  be  let  if  tenants  came  for  them? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  floor  below  that?  A.  Three  rooms,  one  family  and 
two  vacant  apartments. 

Q.  And  on  the  floor  below  that?  A.  Two,  and  one  vacant 
apartment 

Q.  One  vacant  apartment  or  one  room?  A.  One  room  vacant; 
on  the  first  floor  there  is  one  family,  in  the  basement;  one  family, 
making  six  in  all. 

Q.  And  that  makes  seven  families  occupying  the  house,  indnd- 
Ing  the  young  man  who  sleeps  off  the  hall?  A. There  is  nobody 
now  sleeping  off  the  hall,  but  there  would  be  if  anybody  comes. 

Q.  You  have  accommodation  in  the  house  for  how  many 
families?  A.  If  we  let  the  floor  out  it  goes  with  three  rooms,  but 
sometimes  the  people  don't  want  so  many  rooms  and  we  let  the 
hall-room  furnished. 

Q.  You  have  accommodation  for  14  sets  of  people?  A.  No,  sir; 
if  we  let  it  to  furnished  rooms,  we  have  it  for  about  14. 

Q.  Have  you  received  complaints  from  neighbors  and  others 
concerning  the  character  of  the  tenants  in  the  house?  A.  No, 
sir;  1  never  had  any  complaints  from  anybody. 

Q.  How  about  the  complaints  from  the  board  of  health  —  hare 
you  received  any?  A.  Never  had  any;  there  has  been  a  gentle 
man  there,  but  they  have  not  said  anything. 

Q.  Within  a  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  received  any  complaint  about  a  leak  of  the 
vent-pipe  of  the  upper  sink  or  the  leaks  in  the  traps  or  the  leaky 
faucets? 

Mr.  Schuchman: — She  has  not  received  any;  that  includes 
everything. 

A.  There  was  a  gentleman  there  to-day  and  he  examined  it  all. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Did  you  know  where  he  came  from?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  You  didn't  ask  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  didn't  tell  you  where  he  came  from?    A.  No,  sir. 


Julius  Cohen,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  Art>  you  an  employee  of  the  tenement-house  committee?  Al 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?    A.  Inspector. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  inspector?  A.  I  think  for  the 
last  five  or  six  months. 

Q.  And  you  have  inspected  about  how  many  houses?  A.  About 
1,500  at  least. 

Q.  Did  you  inspect  the  house  No.  108  Leroy  street?  A-  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  report  you  made  of  it  (handing  paper  to  witness)? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Marshall : —  Mr.  Cohen  reports  that  there  are  accom- 
modations in  the  house  for  14  families;  that  the  construction  is 
very  bad;  that  the  mortar  is  out  of  the  bricks  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  hall;  that  the  halls  are  unlit  at  night,  the  walls 
and  ceiling  dirty  and  cracked  and  plasiter  falling  off  on  the  third 
lloor  and  in  the  basement;  the  railings  of  the  stairs  on  the  third 
iloor  are  Rhaky  and  tied  up  with  string;  and  further  than  that, 
the  sanitary  inspector  says  that  the  sink  on  the  second  floor  is 
unprovided  with  vent  pipe,  as  called  for  by  the  Sanitary  Code, 
and  the  trap  and  faucet  are  leaking. 

Q.  Are  you  the  man  who  heard  of  complaints  concerning  this 
house  from  the  neighbors?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 

Henry  M.  Leverich,  recalled. 

By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Did  you  inspect  the  house  No.  108  Leroy  street.  A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  Will  you  state  what  was  told  you  concerning  the  character 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house?  A.  The  afternoon  I  was  there  theiH* 
was  a  terrible  row  in  the  basement,  a  drunken  man  and  woman, 
and  I  couldu't  get  much  information  from  the  lessee,  so  I  inquired 
from  the  neighbors  next  door  to  the  west,  and  they  said  the 
house  had  bcH*n  very  noisy  and  they  had  complained  several 
times  to  the  Charles  street  police  station,  but  no  action  had  been 
taken  upon  it;  I  also  went  over  to  107  Leroy  street,  across  the 
street,  thinking  that  a  neighbor  living  opposite  might  see  more 
than  one  living  on  the  same  side,  and  they  gave  me  a  more 
detailed  reiK)rt,  saying  that  they  were  unable  to  occupy  their 
stoop  on  summer  evenings  on  account  of  the  noise  and  disorderly 
conduct  of  the  people  in  the  house. 
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By  Mr.   ScliucliTnaTi: 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  disorderly  conduct  yonrself?     A.  T  saw 
tbi.s  drunken  man  and  woman,  and  saw  the  man  kick  Ibe  \\'oinon 
in  the  stomach;  they  lo<?ked  the  door  so  nobody  could  get  out  or 
in;  they  locked  me  in  along  with  them. 

James  Byran,  being  duly  swoni,  testified  afi  follows: 
By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  How  are  you  employed?    A.  By  the  health  department 

Q.  As  Sfinitary   insi>fcior?    A.  Sanitary   inspector. 

Q.  Were  you  requested  to  inspect  the  house  at  Xo.  70  Vandam 
btreet?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  result  of  your  inspection?  A.  It  con- 
sists of  a  three-story  and  attic  frame  house,  with  four  families 
on  the  premises;  grocery  ^ove  on  the  ground  floor; 
the  weather  boards  on  the  outside  of  the  house  broken  and 
looi^  and  admit  air  ajid  cold;  the  I'oof  patched  with 
old  tin  and  broken,  and  leaks,  rendering  the  upper  apMrtmenis 
damp  and  ofifensive;  the  lloors  of  the  apartments  and  the  lloons  of 
the  halls  and  stairs  are  broken  and  the  walls  are  out  of  plumb; 
the  floor's  are  out  of  level;  in  a  distance  of  five  feet  they  are  five 
inches  out  of  level;  the  foundation  walls  are  broken  and  loose 
and  are  settled,  causing  the  building  to  settle  generally  and  to 
be  out  of  plumb;  the  stairs  and  the  woodwork  around  the  stair- 
way in  the  halls  and  the  rear  stoop  are  broken  and  daujL^cjrons; 
there  are  dilapidated  old  buildings  in  the  yard  and  vegetables 
are  stored  in  the  cellar,  and  a  portion  of  them  decayed;  thei*e 
are  no  fire  escapes  on  the  buildincr,  front  or  rear. 

Q.  You  found  this  house  to  be  in  an  unusually  dilapidated  eon- 
dition?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  house  fit  for  human  habitation?  A.  T 
would  not;  the  daylight  can  be  seen  through  the  cracks  in  the 
weather  boarding  of  the  two  upi>er  floors.     ^ 

Matthew  Miner,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follow»j 
By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  the  house  at  70  Vandam  street?    A- 
Yes,  sir. 
'     Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  the  land  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  does  the  land  belong?    A.  To  Trinity  church. 

Q.  How  long  does  your  lease  on  this  land  run  ?  A.  I  make  a 
lease  every  year. 

Q.  When  does  it  begin,  what  part  of  the  yc*ar  ?  A.  I  Lave  got 
the  lease  here  (produces  it). 
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Mr.  Schncbman: —  The  lease  Is  for  one  year  from  May  1, 1894. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  the  inspector  who  was  just 
on  the  stand  concerning  that  house  ?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not    * 
Q.  You  didn't  listen  to  it  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  don't  know  what  he  said,  then  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

(The  stenographer  read  the  testimony  of  Inspector  Bryan.) 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Is  this  testimony  correct?    A.  I  don't  belleye  it  i^ 

Q.  In  what  way  is  it  incorrect?  Is  the  house  in  good  conditian? 
A.  The  house  is  in  very  good  condition;  it  wants  to  be  cleaned, 
and  it  wants  papering  over  again  now;  the  stairs  going  up  are 
a  little  one-sided,  and  they  want  to  be  repaired  and  fixed,  and 
the  roof  is  an  old  roof,  but  it  don't  leak  —  I  am  fixing  it 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  fixing  it  ?  A.  Two  weeks  we  are 
at  it;  fixing  it  off  and  odu 

Q.  It  needs  it  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  an  old  roof  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  report  is  pretty  nearly  correct,  after 
all  ?    A.  I  suppose  he  wouldn't  tell  any  lie. 

Q.  He  is  an  inspector  of  the  health  board.  A.  I  believe  he  told 
me  he  was. 

Q.  Are  the  walls  a  little  out  of  plumb,  on  account  of  the  age  of 
the  house  ?    A.  I  can  have  new  weather  boards  put  on  it 

Q.  Is  the  house  settled  ?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  plumb 
or  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  It  has  settled  or  not  ?  A.  I  don't 
know,  sir;  can  I  go  home  no^  ? 

Yes;  I  think  you  can  go  home. 

S.  V.  R  Cruger,  having  been  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  What  is  your  relation  to  the  Trinity  corporatio©  ?  A. 
Comptroller  to  tlffe  .corporation;  I  have  tiie  management  of  its 
property. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  concerning  the  houses  to-day ; 
is  there  some  statement  you  would  like  to  make  to  the  committee  ? 
A.  I  would  state,  in  reference  to  these  houses  just  testifit^d  to. 
No.  70  Vandam  street  and  No.  391  Hudson  street,  that  the  Ti-inlty 
church  corporation  owns  the  land,  but  not  the  houses;  they  were 
old  leases,  running  the  usual  time,  21  years,  with  renewals,  which 
have  expired  some  years,  and  our  policy  is  not  to  give  long  leases 
on  those  lots  when  they  expire,  unless  the  tenant  is  willing  to 
put  up  a  modem  building;  we  purposely  give  these  two  or  three 
years  leases,  because  we  are  desirous  of  having  modem  buildings 
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erected  on  our  property  a^  much  as  possible,  bnt  we  do  not  give 
long  leaaes  with  these  old  buildings  on  them;  with  reference  to 
these  buildings,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them;  we  are  not 
responsible  for  the  buildings,  as  long  as  the  tenants  pay  their  rents 
and  the  taxes;  they  are  under  the  same  direction  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  buildings  from  the  authorities  of  the  city  as  the  cor- 
poration is  in  respect  to  the  buildings  they  own;  if  any  building 
of  ours  is  in  bad  condition,  if  the  board  of  health  finds  anything 
wrong  and  rends  us  an  order  to  do  anything,  we  have  to  do  it; 
the  same  with  the  owners  of  these  buildings;  we  haive  no  control 
over  them,  any  more  than  we  would  have  over  your  own  house. 

Q.  Is  it  the  policy  of  the  corporation  to  take  possession  of  this 
land  and  erect  buildings  themselves?  A.  Oh,  certainly;  we  have 
spent  over  a  million  dollars  in  putting  up  new  buildings  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Q.  Some  of  them  aoce  fiats  and  tenements?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  cheap  tenements?  A.  We  have  rents  as  low 
as  111  or  fl2  in  tlie  newer  ones. 

By  Dr.  Edson: 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  how  the  Trinity  church  can  give  these 
leases  and  not  control  them?  A.  If  we  do  not  renew  the  lease 
the  tenant  has  the  privilege  of  taking  the  building  away. 

Q.  How  long  has  Mr.  Miner's  lease  been  for?  A.  His  leases  are 
from  year  to  year;  that  is  an  old  house  and  we  would  not  give 
a  long  lease  on  that  lot  unless  he  or  some  one  else  would  take  it  for 
a  long  time  and  agree  to  put  up  a  new  building;  we  don't  want 
to  take  his  house  from  him;  there  are  a  great  many  cases  of  this 
kind;  the  people  own  these  houses,  and  as  long  as  we  can  not  do 
anything  with  them  we  let  them  have  a  lease  of  the  land  from 
year  to  year. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  lessees'  possession  of  the  house  is 
by  a  small  tenure?  A,  Because  they  have  been  there  a  great 
many  years. 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  21-year  leases  which  have  expired 
and  you  have  renewed  it  from  year  to  year?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  sometimes  two  years;  we  give  two  years  to  a  number; 
this  case  that  was  up  some  time  ago,  that  was  formerly  a  long 
lease,  but  we  lea»e  that  for  two  or  three  years  at  a  time. 

Q.  In  one  of  the  cases  examined  here  to-day,  he  said  he  had  the 
lease  over  two  years?  A.  Itot  is  so;  it  runs  out  next  May  or  the 
May  after.  n 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  Don't  you  think  with  that  method  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  last  lessee  to  let  the  house  go  along  in  a  slipshod  way  ? 

T.  08 
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A.  That  mny  be;  possibly;  but  it  is  better  policy  for  all  concerned, 
for  tlie  j^ood  of  the  city  and  all,  that  these  leases  shauld  not  be 
long,  thereby  inmiring  the  retention  of  these  old  buildinj^s  for 
years  to^*ome;  we  are  improving  the  property  all  the  time,  and 
any  one  who  comes  along  and  wants  to  lease  lots  and  put  up 
some  modern  buildings,  we  are  on'ly  too  glad  to  give  them  all  the 
lots  they  want  for  a  long  tenn;  but  what  I  say  is  that  the  church 
is  not  responsible  for  the  ivpaira  to  these  buildings  which  they 
do  not  own,  any  mo«x?  than  you  are;  they  might  as  well  call  upon 
you  to  do  these  reimira  as  Trinity  church. 

Q.  The  condition  is  that  many  of  the  houses  seem  to  have  a 
downward  tendency;  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  juiy 
suggestion  can  come  out  of  this  inquiry  looking  toward  the 
improvement  of  such  propc^i^ty;  do  not  the.-e  short  i-enewals  of 
leases  have  a  tendency  to  make  people  tinker  up  the  hou%»cs  and 
keep  them  along  as  they  are?  A.  No;  a  great  niiiny  of  these 
holders  have  not  the  means  of  putiting  up  a  large  find  expensive 
building;  if  Mr.  ISfiner  would  take  a  21 -year  lease  and  agn^  to 
put  up  a  new  building  we  would  give  it  to  him  in  an  in-taut 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Is  your  renewal  of  that  property  on  the  land  value,  on  what 
you  value  the  lot  at?  A.  I  don't  remoinbt^r  whether  this  is  a  full 
lot  or  not;  I  supi>osi(*  a  full  lot,  25x100,  would  be  worth  between 
?1 5,000  and  |18,000;  we  have  to  gauge  the  ivnts  according  to  the 
building:  we  renlize  ?2r)0  a  year  they  can  not  aflfor'd  to  x>ay  more. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  owner  of  the  house  is  entitled  to 
that  house  and  has  a  right  of  removal  before  the  expuntion  of 
the  lease?  A.  Yes,  and  to  i^emove  it  within  20  days  after  the 
expiration  of  lease. 

Q.  And  the  i^i5K)n  you  give  him  this  l^^se  fio:n  year  to  yeai 
le  because  you  do  not  want  to  deprive  him  of  the  value  of  the 
house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  legally  you  have  the  li^ht  at  any  time  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  to  oust  him  from  the  premises  and  take  posspssioo 
and  com  pen  site  him  nothing  for  the  house?  A.  No,  sir-  ho  has 
a  right  to  remove  the  house. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  I3o  you  remember  the  relation  of  the  corporation  to  342 
Hudson  street?    A.  What  is  there  in  relation  to  it? 

Q.  Perhaps  that  has  not  been  on  yet?  A.  As  I  told  you,  I 
have  an  imiwrtant  meeting  to  attend  at  half-past  3,  but  1  would 
like  to  say  something  in  relation  to  the  testimony  given,  at  the 
previous  nu^^tinii:  in  rofe^Mice  to  S:^  and  >^5  Charlton  street;  I 
have  not  seen  the  testimony,  but  the  reports  in  the  newspapers 
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rather  intimate  that  Trinity  church  had  more  or  less  control  over 
this  propeity,  and  the  inspector's  ivport  I  found  in  the  paper  was, 
I  think,  an  exaggerated  one  as  to  the  condition  of  the  property; 
the  property  at  the  corner  of  Hudson  and  Charlton  streets  was 
leased  lor  a  number  of  years  to  a  man  named  Hollander;  he  sold 
his  leu^e  hwt  .stpring  to  Mr.  Finntgan,  the  present  tenant,  and 
Air.  Finuegan  has  i»...de  certain  impruvements  there;  when  we 
consented  to  the  assignment  of  the  lease  we  stipulated  with  hiia 
that  he  must  take  down  some  of  the  rear  buildings  and  improve 
the  property  generally;  he  did  take  them  down,  and  is  now 
occupying  the  premises,  the  rears,  for  a  ooal  yard;  this  is  not  a 
modem  building;  it  is  an  old  frame  building,  two  slorics  and  attic; 
I  went  through  the  house  myself  on  Monday  last,  and  I  do  nut 
hesitate  to  say  that  if  aiiy  of  the  members  of  this  committee  v/ill 
take  tlie  trouble  to  go  through  those  houses  they  will  pay  that 
that  re[>ort  is  a  most  exaggerated  one;  the  houses  ai-e  old,  but 
they  are  fairly  clean;  the  tioors  are  good. 

Q.  Were  ytu  in  the  back  yard?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  think  that  was  clean?    A.  Yes,  pretty  clean. 

Q.  I  was  there  on  Tliank^giving  Day,  and  it  wa«  absolutely 
filthy.  A.  When  I  went  there  en  Monday  it  was  fairly  clean; 
it  was  a  little  uneven,  but  it  was  not  a  pigsty;  as  far  as  the  con- 
dition of  tliat  house  is  concerned,  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  it  is 
unfair  to  charge  the  Trinity  coi-poration  as  landlord  with  being 
negligent  as  to  those  premised,  or  any  other  premisies  where  thi-y 
do  not  own  the  buildings;  a  good  deal  of  the  testimony  that  has 
been  given  here  in  the  past  seems  to  intimate  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  a  nej;ligent  landlord;  which  Is  not  the  case;  while  I  am 
on  the  stand,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  a  remark  attributed  to 
Dr.  Edso-n  in  the  newspapers  was  correctly  reported? 

Q.  I  have  not  read  it.  A.  It  was  said  that  the  Trmity  corpora- 
tion had  n<.t  aided  you  in  any  way  in  enforcing  the  health  law?*, 
that  we  had  in  fact,  retaided  you  by  commencing  a  suit  In 
reference  to  requiring  water  to  be  placed  on  each  floor  in  small 
houses,  and  it  seemed  to  intimate  that  you  did  not  consider  that 
the  Trinity  coi'porali<.n  did  all  it  should  as  a  landlord. 

Dr.  Edson: — I  said  that  Trinity  church  had  fought  the  board  of 
health  in  enforcing  that  law  which  we  considered  a  very  import- 
ant law,  and  we  felt  that  we  had  been  thwarted  in  that  way. 

The  witness: — In  reference  to  that,  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
state  our  reasons  for  doing  so.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Trinity  church,  as  a  landlord,  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the 
board  of  health,  is  not  behind  any  landlord  in  the  city.  We  try  to 
keep  our  i)laces  in  as  good  shape  as  possible,  and  do  not  wait  until 
the  board  of  health  notifies  us  to  do  things  if  we  see  them,  and 
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when  the  orderg  come  they  are  promptly  execnted.  Whenerer  a 
case  comes  up  which  I  think  is  a  little  severe,  I  myself  make  per- 
sonal examination,  and  then  go  to  the  board  of  health.  I  have 
been  there  several  times  and  seen  the  officials  in  reference  to  these 
matters.  I  did  on  this  water  question,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it 
was  a  very  extreme  exercise  of  power  to  require  all  the  modern 
improvements  to  be  placed  in  many  of  these  old  houses,  which  are 
not  tenement-houses,  but  old  two  story  and  attic  houses.  We 
detennined  that  this  question  had  better  be  decided.  We  con- 
sidered that  it  was  more  in  the  interest  of  the  tenants,  and  a 
more  sanitary  rule,  not  to  have  water  placed  in  these  old  houses, 
than  to  have  it  on  all  the  floors.  We  have  a  number  of  old  houses 
where  the  water  is  in  the  yard,  and  it  is  accessible  to  the  tenant 
In  many  of  the  old  houses  the  tenants  are  dirty  and  careless,  and 
if  there  is  water  through  the  house  they  will  throw  all  their  slops 
in  the  sinks,  if  they  had  the  water  there,  and  the  whole  place 
would  be  nasty  and  dirty,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  con- 
sider that  our  tenants  in  some  of  these  houses  are  a  great  deal 
better  off  with  the  water  down  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  than  if  we 
put  it  on  every  floor.  We  have  some  houses  in  Nos.  7,  9  and 
11  Grove  street  —  small,  three-story  houses,  with  three  familiee 
in  them  —  and  we  have  water  and  water-closets  outside.  They 
are  not  first-class  houses,  but  you  can  not  expect  to  have  all  the 
modem  improvements  for  |7  per  month. 
By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  water  should  be  put  in  those  houses?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  put  water  there 
except  the  expense?  A.  The  expense  is  one  element,  but  I  think 
they  are  careless  in  those  old  houses,  and  if  you  put  a  sink  in 
the  hallway^  they  will  throw  their  swill  and  slops  and  everything 
in  the  sink,  and  the  whole  place  will  be  dirty  and  nasty. 

Q.  Wouldn't  that  happen  just  as  much  in  a  new  house?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  not;  I  think  many  of  these  tenants  are  very  careless, 
and  that  as  long  as  they  are  furnished  with  water,  I  don't  think 
it  does  them  any  harm  to  go  downstairs. 

Q.  But  the  sanitary  mischief  by  causing  the  water  to  be  placed 
above  the  first  floor  would  be  just  as  great  in  a  new  hous^  as  in 
an  old  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  You  know  the  average  tenement-house  in  New  York;  do  you 
think  the  law  is  extreme  in  reaching  the  great  majority  of  such 
houses  with  this  requirement?    A  I  think  it  is  extreme  in  that 
regard. 
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Q.  I  mean  the  great  majority  of  them;  of  course,  there  may  be 
exceptions?  A,  Yea,  sir;  but  I  think  it  is;  in  many  of  these  old 
houses  it  is  exceedingly  hard  upon  the  landlords,  and  I  don't 
know  that  it  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  tenante,  to  require  this  large 
expenditure  which  the  board  of  health  tried  to  do  in  reference  to 
these  old  houses  in  putting  water  all  through  the  houses. 

Q,  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  rid  of  those 
old  houses?  A.  Undoubtedly;  that  is  the  policy  of  the  corpora- 
tio;  we  have  torn  down  in  the  last  ten  years  an  immense  number 
of  old  shanties  —  we  have  picked  out  the  worst;  these  houses  of 
Mr.  Finnegan,  I  consider  are  the  poorest  on  our  property,  and  I 
would  be  rery  glad  to  lease  that  property,  if  we  do  not  build 
there  ourselves;  the  reason  we  do  not  want  to  give  a  long  lease 
to  Mr  Finnegan,  is  that  we  expect  the  buildings  to  be  removed; 
if  any  one  wants  to  put  up  new  buildings  there  we  would  give  a 
long  lease;  we  have  been  tearing  down  the  poor  houses  that  we 
own  first  before  those  we  do  not  own. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  that  you  would  be  likely 
to  say  should  come  down  if  you  had  your  own  way?  A.  There 
are  a  great  many,  undoubtedly;  we  have  taken  down  a  great  many 
ourselves  in  the  last  10  years;  we  have  spent  over  a  million  dol- 
lars in  new  buildings,  both  tenement  and  factory;  if  you  go  to 
our  new  tenements  you  will  find  they  are  v^ry  nice  houses  and 
kept  in  good  order;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  committee 
send  and  examine  them. 

Q.  I  was  attracted  by  a  tenement-house  on  the  same  street  with 
this  tenement  and  was  pleeised  to  be  told  that  it  was  owned  by 
Trinity  church;  the  lowe»t  rent,  however,  was  |19;  but  what  I 
mean  is  that  those  old  buildings  are  a  kind  of  property  that 
should  disappear  ju«t  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A.  I  agree  with 
you,  and  we  are  doling  all  we  can  in  that  direction;  I  only  make 
this  statement  that  an  erroneous  impression  should  not  go  forth. 

Obainnan  Gilder: — If  there  is  any  such  idea  that  these  houses 
that  have  been  brought  In  here  were  actually  owned  by  Trinity, 
and  that  Trinity  refused  to  comply  with  the  sanitary  code  in  con- 
nection with  them,  of  course  it  is  very  deeirable  to  correct  it; 
that  was  not  the  situation  in  regard  to  this  house. 

ByDr.Edson: 

Q.  You  have  two  classes  of  property,  as  I  understand  it — one 
class  is  similar  to  the  Ck>lombia  College  leasehold,  where  you 
simply  own  the  leasehold,  but  do  not  own  the  house  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  class  is  where  you  own  the  house  and  sublet 
it  ?    A.  Yes;  we  own  the  house  and  the  land  both. 
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Q.  In  cases  of  the  honses  whore  yon  siraply  own  the  leasiehold 
yoai  do  not  own  the  houses  ?  A.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  own  the 
houses. 

Q.  In  the  other  class  have  ,voii  any  way  of  driving  the  tenant 
out  if  ho  fails  to  keep  the  house  in  pood  repair  ?  A.  It  would  be 
a  hardship  to  turn  a  man  out  and  seize  his  property. 

By  Mr.  Schuehman: 

Q.  Is  tliere  any  provision  m  your  lease  that  gives  you  any  such 
right  over  another  man*s  property  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Even  if  he  fails  to  keep  it  in  good  order  ?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  authoriti(»s  to  enforce  that;  we  have  no  authority, 
except  when  the  lease  runs  out  we  make  them  take  down  the 
roar  houses;  we  have  taken  4own  many  rear  houses  in  the  last 
five  years  —  we  are  cleaning  them  out;  if  you  will  examine  the 
blcK'k  between  nud»on  and  Vaiick  streets  and  Spring  and 
Vaiulam  streets;  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  most  terrible  place, 
with  rear  houses;  we  have  torn  down  all  those  and  put  up  a  big 
factory  on  the  corner  of  Spring  and  Hudson  streets  and  torn 
down  these  roars  and  clesmed  out  the  alleys;  the  old  houses  are 
there,  but  we  expect  to  got  them  down  after  a  while;  we  can  not 
do  it  all  at  once,  but  the  policy  of  the  corporation  is  to  improve 
its  property  and  keep  it  in  as  good  condition,  as  possible;  anri  I 
think  in  that  claas  of  propei^ty  that  the  ehurdh  owns  you  will 
find  it  in  good  condition;  those  new  houses  that  we  put  up  in 
Charlton  street  and  King  street  are  modem  tenements,  30-foot 
houses,  with  two  apartments  on  a  floor,  and  are  very  nice  houses; 
also  on  King  and  Varick  streets,  very  nice  apartments,  all  in  good 
condition. 

Q.  Not  very  low  rent;  not  less  than  fl9  or  f20  ?  A.  Nineteen 
dollars  or  Jf20;  we  have  some  at  }12  or  }13. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 
Q.  We  have  been  told  that  yon  evade  the  law  by  not  filing  a 
li#*t  of  the  tenement-houses  you  own.  A.  I  never  knew  there  was 
such  a  requirement  in  the  law  until  Tuesday  last,  when  I  received 
a  letter  from  Colonel  Clark  asking  us  to  furnish  such  a  list  and  I 
sent  him  that  yesterday;  that  is  the  first  time  I  heard  of  it 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  What  is  the  house  No.  342  Hudson  street  —  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  corporation  to  it,  and  do  you  collect  the  rents  of  that 
house  ? 

Secretary  Marshall : —  It  is  said  that  the  rents  are  collected  by 
A  man  by  the  name  of  Duncan;  the  house  is  reported  as  being  in 
very  bad  condition  throughout 
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A.  One  of  our  collectors  is  here;  he  can  tell  yon  more  about  tha 
condition  of  that  than  I  can. 

Srcretarj  Maiiahall: — The  inspector  says  the  house  has  been 
newly  painted  in  front,  but  inside  is  in  bad  condition;  the  upper 
two  stories  are  out  of  plumb  and  k^aning  southeast;  the  hall  is, 
so  dark  that  it  needs  a  lamp  at  all  times,  day  and  night;  and  he 
siK^aks  in  detail  of  the  population.  The  rooms  are  very 
dilapidated;  the  walls  broken  and  allowing  wind  to  blow  thro!i,:;a 
the  torn  pai>er  which,  in  places,  hangs  down.  On  the  top  flco^ 
there  are  two  rooms  (Kcupitnl  as  bedroomts,  the  ceilings  in  imme- 
diate danger  of  falling.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  extension, 
only  one  room  us<m1  by  the  same  party,  floor  broken  and  walls 
ci*acked  so  that  daylight  and  wind  comes  in.  It  speaks  of  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  stairs,  and  siiiys  that  the  yard  is  in 
a  very  filthy  condition,  diity  and  rubbish  ai-ound,  and  stagnant 
X>ools  of  water  stand  there,  and  that  the  w^ater-closet  is  very 
tilthy.  The  apartment  of  the  Chinamen,  he  says,  is  in  a  particu- 
larly bad  condition.  A  violation  of  the  sanitary  code  is  re])oried 
in  the  leak  in  the  ti-np  in  the  fiink  on  the  first  flooi*,  and  the 
waste  pii>e  is  said  to  be  without  ventilation,  which  is  another 
violation.  The  cellar  is  partly  used  by  the  shoemaker  and  part 
let  to  a  painter,  and  is  in  a  deplorable  condition  and  not  clean. 
Hallways  are  said  to  bc»  in  WTetched  condition,  wall  paper  bad, 
and  he  saw  veraiin" there.  Stairs  rickety;  that  the  whole  house 
is  not  fit  for  humiin  habitation.  This  ia  reported  by  our  in- 
ei)tctor,  ^Mr,  l^rody. 

Q.  That  is  your  property?  A.  Yes,  sir;  our  collector  can  give 
you  more  detailed  information  about  that. 

Secretary  Marshall: — The  population  of  the  hoai-se  is  19. 

The  witness: — I  will  have  it  looked  iato  at  once  r.nd  see. 

By  Chainnan  Gilder: 

Q.  You  said  there  was  a  list  sent  of  the  tenement-houses  owned 
by  the  corporation?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  sent  there  yesterday;  it 
was  the  first  time  I  knew  there  was  such  a  requirement. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  with  the  coi'poration  when  St.  John's 
Park  was  closed  out?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  oi>ening  up  of  small  parte  and  play- 
grounds through  the  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  entirely  public,  or  only  for  the  owners  around 
th**re:  did  that  belong  to  Tiinity?  A.  Yes;  but  it  was  opene,! 
•for  the  public. 

Q.  There  is  a  rery  heavy  tenement-hoTiPK*  population  m  some 
ffidi^s  of  tliat  now,  and  it  seems  a  regix^table  thing  that  it  should 
be  cloj?M^d  up,  but  you  were  not  connected  with  the  corporation  at 
that  time?    A.  No,  sir;  it  was  20  years  ago. 

Q.  The  question  of  small  parks  w«s  not  up  then?    A.  No,  sir. 
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^By  Mr.  Washington; 

Q.  What  is  the  number  of  tenement-lMmses  owned  by  tbe  cor- 
poration?   A.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight 

Q.  Have  you  any  eruch  tiling  as  a  sanitary  inspector  for  your 
buildings,  or  anybody  to  look  after  that  department?  A.  Tes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  that?    A«  Mr.  Sigeltinger  has  charge  of 
that 
Q.  Does  he  also  collect  the, rents?    A.  Tes^  sir. 

By  C^iairman  Oilder: 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  yon  wish  to  say  to  the  committee? 
A.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  else;  I  only  wish,  to  plaoe  on 
record  that  the  policy  of  Trinity  church  is  to  improve  its  prop- 
erty, tear  down  old  buildings  as  fast  as  we  can  erect  new  ones, 
and  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  old  buildings  in  as  good  condition 
as  we  can  while  they  stand;  a  great  many  of  tbeee  tenants  are 
very  caivless  and  dirty,  and  it  is  very  bard  to  enforce  sanitary 
regulations,  but  we  are  trying  to  do  all  we  can;  when  any  orders 
of  the  board  of  health  come,  we  comply  with  them  very  promptly; 
the  only  one  we  did  strenously  object  to  wa^  tiie  one  requiring 
water  in  nil  these  old  houses. 

Q.  The  law  says  in  tenement-houses.  A.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
has  decided  that  these  old  houses  are  not  tenements  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law;  I  think  they  ought  to  be  gotten  rid  of ;  we  are 
getting  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  we  can;  I  have  charge  of  a  great 
deal  of  tenement-house  property  on  the  east  side,  which  does  not 
belong  to  Trinity  church,  and  we  pursue  the  same  policy  there; 
we  are  tearing  down  old  buildings  and  erecting  new  ones,  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  best  plan  ydt  put  up;  these  houses  are 
No3. 1G6  and  16S  Second  street,  just  east  of  Avenue  A. 

Q.  How  wide  are  they  ?  A.  Those  houses  are  62  feet  wide, 
with  two  entrances. 

Q.  How  many  families  on  a  floor  ?  A.  One  house  has  four  and 
the  other  three. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  good  tenement  on  a  25-foot 
lot  ?    A.  Yes;  it  is  difficult. 

Q.  And  has  not  Trinity  a  great  deal  of  property  left  of  greater 
width  than  that  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  these  houses  are  30  feet  in  Charl-- 
ton  street;  that  gives  very  good  rooms;  and  over  on  the  east  side 
the  estates  I  manage  there,  we  are  tearing  down  old  buildings 
and  putting  up  new  one.^;  I  speak  of  these  houses  because  I  think 
they  are  the  best  models  that  have  been  made  yet 
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By  Mr.  Mobcs: 

Q,  Is  not  Trinity  corporation  in  a  position  that  they  conid  make 
large  improvements  on  these  old  dilapidated  properties  ?  A. 
Well,  in  reply  to  that,  I  would  say  that  we  have  spent  {1)000,000 
in  the  last  few  years  on  new  buildings* 

Q.  Could  you  not  make  a  large  improvement  ?  A.  Yes>  sir; 
we  have  not  in  the  last  year  done  quite  as  much. 

Q.  If  the  corporation  has  the  meanoi  on  hand  it  ought  to 
improve  its  property.    A,  It  has  not  the  means  on  hand. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  What  is  the  annual  income  of  the  corporation  ?  A.  About 
{600,000. 

Q.  What  is  the  expense  of  collecting  that  for  salaries^  etc  ? 
A.  It  Is  not  very  expensive — about  {30,000. 

Q.  Leaving  out  charity,  what  are  the  expenses  of  the  corpora- 
tion ?  A.  The  expenses  of  running  the  churches  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  about  $300,000. 

Q.  DocB  that  include  the  donations  ?  A.  No,  su*;  running  the 
churches  owned  by  Trinity. 

Q.  And  out  of  that  {300,000  I  suppose  a  part  is  paid  by  pew- 
holders  ?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  been  spending  something  like 
{100,000  a  year  out  of  our  ineome  on  improvements. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 
Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  the  limit  of  the  income  tEal  yow 
could  spend  about  {100,000  a  year  on  improvements  ?    A  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Foster: 

Q.  These  expenses  for  improvements  have  been  made  rather  in 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  than  in  renovating  old  ones  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  except  in  the  ordinary  repairs  to  old  bnUdings;  but 
we  do  not  alter  old  buildngs  —  we  prefer  to  tear  down  a  portion 
and  put  up  modem  buildings  and  factories;  that  is  the  policy,  as 
fast  as  we  can  do  it;  we  have  in  the  last  10  yeans  spent  over 
{100,000  a  year. 

Chairman  Gilder: — I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you;  if,  as  yon 
promised,  you  will  give  u«  the  plan  of  your  best  tenement,  I  will 
send  you  a  Cescription  of  one  of  your  worst  ones. 

The  witness. —  Verj-  well  —  we  will  be  even  then. 

Edwin  K.  A.  Beligman,  having  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  Will  you  state  your  position  in  Columbia  College  ?    A.  Pro- 
feasor  of  political  economy  and  finance. 
T.  69 
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Q.  And  some  of  jour  studjr  has  been  of  t^iement-houseB?  A. 
I  have  been  secretary  of  the  model  tenement-houses  in  Cherry 
street  for  some  time  and  have  studied  the  question  abroad. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  facts  about  it?  A.  The  point  that  I 
wish  to  bring  about  particularly  is  the  charges  made  by  the  city 
in  the  way  of  taxes  or  wat^r  rents;  we  are  all  agreed  that  a  great 
deal  might  l)e  done  in  the  way  of  legislation;  but,  after  all,  the 
main  problem  is  the  inability,  due  to  the  proverty  of  the 
truants,  to  pay  sufficiently  high  rent  to  procure  the  best  appli- 
ances; anything  which  the  city  or  the  State  can  do  to  prevent  the 
charges  from  being  increased,  it  ought  to  do;  and  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  points  where  I  think  a  mistake 
has  been  made  by  recent  administration  and  legislation;  the 
first  is  in  connection  with  water  rents;  all  economists  are  agreed 
that  in  so  far  as  a  special  or  exclusive  charge  is  made  upon  the 
OTN  ner  of  a  house  which  is  rented  out,  the  burden  of  that  is  shifted 
to  the  tenant;  in  this  city  the  charges  fbr  water  —  what  we  call 
water  rents --have  been  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  are  so  fixed  that  they  fall  with  crushing  severity  upon  the 
inmates  of  these  large  tenements;  the  income  from  water  rents 
in  1892  was  $3,315,000,  which  is  about  three  times  as  much  as  i:* 
sufHcicnt  to  pay  interest  on  the  water  bonds  issued  to  pay  the  cost 
of  construction  of  the  aqueduct,  and  the  repairs  of  the  aqueduct ; 
the  consecfuence  is  that  the  government  follows  the  policy  of 
malting  a  profit  out  of  its  water  supply ;  the  water  bonds  amount 
to  a  little  less  than  ^9,000,000,  and  out  of  that  amount  the  sink 
ing  fund  holds  about  |12,000,000;  the  annual  income  from  water 
rents  in  1892  was  f3,315f000.  We  differ  from  the  European 
conr. tries  in  a  great  many  respects;  in  our  postal  service,  for 
instance,  we  run  the  service  at  a  loss;  we  do  not  attempt  to  make 
larire  i»rofits  out  of  it  as  they  do  in  Enjrland,  Germany  and 
France,  because  of  our  general  social  policy  of  regarding  the  needs 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  all  pay  a  profit  as  is 
done  in  other  countries,  we  pursue  a  policy  of  low  charges  and 
a  diffusion  oif  benefits.  So  again,  in  the  case  of  taxation  we  try 
to  charge  each  individual  in  accordance  with  his  means.  I  have 
some  figures  here  which  show  that  we  pursue  exactly  the  reve^-se 
policy  in  reference  to  water  rents;  the  total  assessed  valuation 
of  New  York  city  in  the  year  1893  was  |1,828,000;  a  house  which 
is  assessed  at  f 20* 000  pays  only  f  16  on  water  rates;  the  proportion 
of  the  tax  of  this  private  house  to  ihe  general  tax  on  real  estate  \s 
as  one  to  01,400;  on  the  other  hand,  the  pi-oportion  paid  by  this 
hou.st*  in  water  rent,  |16,  to  the  entire  amount  of  water  rates  is 
as  one  to  207.000:  if  the  same  proportions  were  observed,  these 
private  houses  ought  to  pay  very  much  higher  water  rents,  or  on 
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the  other  hand,  they  ought  to  pay  very  much  lower  tax;  for 
iDfcance,  this  house  a«sessed  at  |20,00u,  rents,  furnished,  for 
?3,500:  it  pays  a  witer  rent  of  |16;  €rar  model  tenement,  bringing 
in  a  rental  of  only  about  twice  that  sum,  is  not  taxed  for  |32,  but 
has  to  pay  se\eral  hundred  dollars  in  the  shape  of  water  rents; 
the  consequence  is  that  while  in  the  case  of  taxation  the  amounts 
l>aid  in  the  uptown  districts  are  greater,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, in  the  case  of  water  rents  the  larger  burden  is  borne  not  by 
the  residents  upiown,  but  by  the  tenement-houses  downtown.  If 
we  were  simply  \o  pay  the  cost  of  our  water  supply,  not  only  ought 
the  charge  to  be  less  all  around  but  the  charge  should  l>e  very 
much  less  dov  ntown  than  it  is  to-day;  and,  therefore,  I  would  sug- 
gest that,  as  the  matter  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  city  autliori- 
ties  ard  the  administration,  some  means  be  devised  to  influence 
the  city  authorities  or  to  secure  legislation  to  change  the  water 
charges  so  as  to  follow  the  general  tendency  that  has  taken 
place  in  pretty  much  all  tiie  civfliied  countries;  even  in  England 
where  the  water  supply  is  owned  by  the  cities,  they  charge 
water  rates  in  proportion  to  the  rent  paid  for  the  house; 
that  would  mean  that  the  water  rents  in  our  uptown  districts 
would  be  very  much  increased  and  in  the  downtown  districts 
diminished.  I5ut  I  think  we  ought  to  go  further  and  apply  to  the 
water  rates  the  mnw  \hA\cj  that  we  apply  to  our  postal  BiTvice; 
we  differ  from  the  European  countries  because  of  the  greater 
imyiorlance  that  we  give  to  the  genei'al  social  policy;  we  do  not 
attempt  to  make  a  pioflt  out  of  the  needs  of  the  pe-^ple; 
in  our  water  sen'ice  we  do  make  an  immenise  profit,  and  in  that 
respect  the  policy  ought  to  be  changed. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  We  have  such  a  thing  as  water  meters  in  this  city?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  take  the  measure  of  the  water  consumed,  and  the 
authorities  charge  for  the  quantity  consimied,  do  they  not?  A, 
I  think  not  exactly,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  the  difference?  A  That  is  true  as  regards  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  ought  to  be  so,  but  as  regards  residences 
they  do  not  pursue  that  course;  the  quantity  used  is  roughly  pre- 
sumed rather  than  actually  ascertained. 

Q.  I  know  of  a  house  that  is  valued  at  f 20,000,  is  three  stories 
and  basement,  a  private  house,  and  iwys  f  11.00;  I  know  of 
another  horse  worth  no  more  than  f20,000,  which  is  five  stories, 
a  double  flat  house,  and  has  got  on  every  floor  a  range  and  boiler 
and  two  washtubs  and  bd,th  and  closet,  so  there  are  ten  baths 
in  that  house  and  there  the  croton   water  tax  is  |71  a  year; 
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In  the  priT«ite  houee  there  fa  one  batii,  in  the  flat 
houso  there  are  10  baths  and  extra  faucete  and  extra  mnks, 
etc.;  do  jou  not  thiDk  the  ouly  way  to  explain  the  difference  la 
that  the  anthoiitie©  take  the  quantity  of  the  water  consumed  — 
is  that  your  opinion?    A.  I  think  that  is  the  fact,  yes. 

Q.  Now  the  question  is  —  I  a^^ree  with  you  that  the  downtown 
di^tricis  largely  piiy  this  large  amownt  of  Croton  water  rents, 
while  the  private  I'esidences  pay  a  very  small  portion;  in  that 
respect,  what  is  your  remedy  for  the  evil?  A.  I  think  the  maia 
reason  why  the  municipalities  have  taken  the  water  supply  into 
tlieir  own  hands  is  to  get  rid  of  the  system  of  charges,  and  of 
the  eviis  connected  therewith,  in  the  hands  of  private  companies; 
in  the  hands  of  private  companies  the  charges  are  always  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  consumed;  where  the  city  takes  charge  of  the 
water  supply  it  does  it  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community; 
it  cousiders  that  the  use  of  water  on  the  i)art  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population  is  even  more  important  than  in  the 
case  of  the  uptown  districts,  and  therefore  the  tendency  ^ould 
be,  as  it  actually  is  elsewhere,  to  make  the  water  rate  not  only 
as  low  as  possible,  but  to  do  away  with  the  principle  jf  charging 
according  to  quantity,  and  to  introduce  the  principle  of  satisfy- 
ing thr»  real  needs  of  the  people. 

Q,  What  would  you  suggest  —  what  law  should  we  recommend 
to  tl)(»  Legislature?  A.  I  should  say  that  a  vei'y  s:  .pie  method 
would  be  the  adoption  of  the  English  method,  so  that  the  charges 
would  be  in  propoi-tion  io  the  value  of  the  house  or  of  the  rentaS 
paid;  that  would  be  a  great  step  forward;  I  personally  would 
believe  in  going  further  and  saying  that  in  all  large  tenement- 
houses  the  charges  should  be  lower  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the.  house  than  they  should  be  in  private  residences;  I  should 
think  that,  instead  of  taxing  a  poor  man  higher  than  a  rich  man, 
as  we  do,  we  should  certainly  pursue  the  English  policy  of  taxing 
the  poor  man  and  the  rich  man  equally.  We  might  possibly  eren 
go  further  and  say  that,  in  the  int««8t  of  the  general  welfare,  we 
ought  to  tax  a  tenement-house  a  little  less  than  a  private  house; 
but  we  musl  get  rid  of  this  idea  that  the  city  must  trade  with  its 
water  supply  as  a  private  company  does. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  water  tax  on  tenement-houses  is 
exorbitant?  A.  In  European  cities  we  notice  a  rery  interesting 
development  in  this  respect;  where  the  water  supply  was  origi- 
nally in  the  hands  of  a  private  company  and  was  tWe  bought  ur 
by  the  dty,  the  first  step  was  to  reduce  the  price  all  around,  in 
order  not  to  make  a  profit;  after  that  they  differentiated  the 
charges;  after  a  few  years  they  made  the  charges  still  lower; 
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flo  OS  to  give  tenement-hoosefl  greater  benefits  ae  over  agalnsrt  the 
richer  portioDfi  of  tlie  citj;  so,  in  sioiiie  of  the  cities  of  Europe 
to-day,  they  have  a  system  of  water  which  is  in  the  direction 
I  have  indicated;  we,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  have  never  had 
the  water  supply  in  the  hands  of  private  companies,  but  we 
pursue  practically  the  very  same  principle  that  any  private  com- 
pany does  —  we  run  the  water  industry  for  a  profit  and  make  a 
much  greater  profit  than  any  private  company  wxxuld  be  allowed 
to  make;  we  make  over  300  per  cent;  the  receipts  are  over 
$3,000,000  and  the  expenses  are  not  over  |1,000,000. 

Q.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  as  to  tenement-houses  — 
what  would  you  call  a  tenement-house?  A.  I  think  it  would  be 
safe  t<.  adopt  tbe  legal  definition,  of  mare  than  three  families. 

Q.  Would  you  include  a  flat-house  under  the  same  provision  of 
the  law?  A.  I  think  it  might  be  wise  to  do  so,  because  water 
ought  to  be,  if  not  as  free  as  air,  at  all  events  as  plentiful  as 
possible  and  the  charges  ought  to  be  as  low  as  it  is  i)Ossible  to 
make  them;  tlierefor,  I  sliould  think,  for  the  xyurtpoeee  of  sLmpli- 
llcation,  it  might  be  well  to  include  flat  houses. 

Q.  Do  you  thinlc  it  would  increase  the  safety  from  fire,  also,  if 
there  was  more  water  in  the  upper  stories?  A.  TRiere  is  no  doubt 
of  that;  the  results  would  be  manifold;  you  would  have  a  great 
many  more  water  conveniences  introduced ;  T  don't  think  I  should 
agn»»3  exactly  with  the  testimony  of  Colonel  ttuger  as  to  the 
value  of  having  water  downstairs  inetead  of  having  it  upstnir^ 
the  Legislature  has  taken  the  pcsition  that  the  i)oor  n^nti  ia 
entitled  to  T^rater  just  as  much  as  the  rich  man;  the  poor  man 
can  not  j>sxj  for  it  under  present  conditionia 

Henry  M.  Leverich,  recalled. 
By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  Did  you  inspect  the  house  Na  16  Washingtom  street?  [Au 
I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  see  if  this  report  is  correct  —  this  is  your  report 
(handing  paper  to  witness)  ?    A.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  my  reports. 

Secretary  Marsliall : —  He  reports  the  house  four  story  and  brick 
construction  bad,  back  walls  cracked  and  fo  bulged  that  he  con- 
siders them  dangerous;  the  stairs  are  old  and  rotten;  floors 
throughout  the  house  very  dirty;  the  cellar,  four  feet  high,  damp; 
no  doors  on  front  or  rear;  fire  escapes  obstructed;  ceilings  in  one 
room  ready  to  fall;  yard  full  of  rubbish;  rear  house,  four  story 
brick,  condition  as  to  construction,  good;  from  three  to  four  fami- 
lies on  each  floor;  very  dirty;  cellar  very  damp;  stairs  and  floors 
in  bad  condition;  halls  dirty;  hoiise  in  general  bad  condition; 
scliool  sinks  very  dirty  for  both  houses. 

Q.  Is  that  report  correct  ?    A.  Yoe,  sir. 
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Frederick  Springer,  being  duly  8wom,  testified  bb  follows: ' 

By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  What  is  your  connection  with  the  health  board  T  A.  Sani- 
tary inspector. 

Q.  The  numbers  of  certain  houses  in  the  city  were  sent  to  the 
tenement-house  committee  by  the  health  board,  with  the  com- 
munication that  these  houses  had  a  habitual  high  death-rate; 
was  No.  10  Washington  street  one  of  those  houses  T    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  made  a  detailed  report  of  the  death-rate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  committee  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  confirm  the  inspector's  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
house,  in  general  terms  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q. -Will  you  read  the  list  of  the  number  of  deaths  in  fonr 
years  ?  A.  In  1889  there  wei-e  4  deaths;  in  1890,  30  deaths;  in 
1891,  4  deaths;  in  1892,  8  deaths;  and  in  1893,  with  a  population 
of  69,  there  were  11  deaths  reported. 

Q.  Is  it  your  idea  that  this  high  death-rate  is  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  general  bad  condition  of  this  house  ?  A.  In  my 
opinion  it  is. 

\      By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Isn't  that  an  enormous  death-rate  T    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  an  epidemic  there  ?    A.  Not  that  I  know  ot 

Catherine  Connolly,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  the  honse  at  10  Washington  street  T 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  ?    A.  Mr.  Ogden. 

Q.  You  told  our  inspector  that  you  were  the  owner,  did  yon 
not  ?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  your  inspector. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  What  connection  have  you  with  the  house  T    A.  I  lease  it 

Q.  Prom  whom  ?    A.  From  Mr.x  Ogden. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ?  A.  One  hundred  and  eleven  Broadway. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  leased  the  house?  A.  Abont  nine 
years. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  lease  to  continue  yet  ?  A.  Up  to  the 
Ist  of  May,  next  year. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  description  of  the  house  read  ?  A«  Yee^ 
sir. 
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Q.  Have  yon  any  denial  to  make  ?  A\  I  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it;  I  have  an  agent  who  looka  after  it,  who  collects  the 
rent. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  the  house  ?    A,  No,  slR 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ?    A.  Tn  Brooklyn. 

Q.  What  number  ?  A.  Nine  hundred  and  flftynino Bushwick 
avenue. 

Q.  You  lease  it,  and  the  rent  is  collected  by  an  agent  who  lives 
in  the  hou8e  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  agent  ?    A.  Charles  McLaren, 

Q,  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ?    A.  At  No.  24  Hubert  street. 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  you  ]»ay  a  year  for  leasing  that  property? 
A.  The  agent  is  here;  he  has  all  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  for  leasing  that  property  ?  A. 
I  pay  |291,67  a  month. 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  you  get  per  month  out  of  that  property  T 
A.  I  do  not  collect  my  rents  at  all ;  I  give  it  to  an  agent,  and  he 
collects  it. 

Q.  The  question  is,  how  much  rent  per  month  do  you  get  for 
that  property  ?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  now:  I  would  have  to  refer 
to  the  booka. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 
Q.  Could  your  agent  tell  ?    A.  I  guess  he  can  tell. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  You  also  own  No.  6  West  irtreet  T  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  to  all  one 
house. 

Q.  And  this  money  you  pay  for  it  is  for  the  whole  property? 
A.  YeSy  sir. 

Charles  McLaren,  being  duly  sworn,  tedtifled  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Tell  me  what  you  get  for  that  house,  No.  10  Washington 
street  ?  A.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollare  and  thirty-three 
cents  a  month  from  the  front  property,  and  from  the  property 
in  the  year,  running  through  and  fronting  on  West  street,  and 
known  as  No.  6  West  street,  |210;  making  a  total  of  |431.33. 

Q.  What  expenses  have  you  on  this  property  ?  A.  The  usual 
expenses. 

Q.  How  much  expense  for  repairs  a  year  for  the  whole  prop- 
erty ?    A.  I  can't  tell  you  without  looking  at  the  books. 

Q.  Well,  about  ?  A.  I  have  got  it  all  on  the  books;  some  years 
it  is  more  than  othera 
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Q.  Ifl  It  $100  ?    A.  It  Is  more  than  that;  you  might  call  It  f250. 

Q.  You  charge  as  agent  for  collecting  the  rents,  how  mnch? 
A.  I  work  on  a  salary;  they  have  several  other  properties,  and  I 
get  a  stated  salary. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  ?    A.  Twelve  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  houses  are  there  altogether  ?  A.  We  have  abont 
20;  I  have  different  things  to  attend  to. 

Q.  How-much  is  there  idle  in  the  property;  that  i»,  left  vacant 
during  the  year — how  much  of  rental  value  is  lost  in  the  year  ? 
A.  About  t50. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  mucl^  the  taxes  are  on  this  property  ?  A. 
I  could  give  it  to  you,  but  I  don't  know  whether  we  pay  the  taxes 
or  not;  I  believe  we  pay  the  Croton  water,  but  not  the  taxes. 

Q.  How  much  Oroton  water  do  you  pay  for  the  whole  property 
running  through  to  West  street  ?  A.  There  is  a  meter,  and  the 
rate  varies. 

Q.  Would  you  send  that  in  a  little  later,  or  to  our  secretary  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  It  amounts  to  about  |2  a  month  for  the  agency,  doesn't  it  ? 
A.  I  get  |12  a  week  for  the  10  houses;  the  other  10  Mrs.  Connolly 
takes  care  of  herself. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  about  |300  would  cover  all  expenses, 
including  you  agency,  for  these  two  houses?  A.  It  might  be — 
no,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  f 75  a  month  ?  A.  Make  it  2 1-2  per  cent,  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  rent& 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  About  110.70  a  month;  at  that  rale,  about  fl30  a  year  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  there  are  repairs;  you  can  figure  it  just  as 
you  choose;  I  get  a  salary  of  f  12  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  houses  do  you  collect  the  rents  from;  from  those 
12  houses?  A,  They  have  got  about  20,  but  I  do  not  collect  from 
only  10. 

Q.  From  how  many  houses  do  you  collect?    A.  These  threes 

Q.  And  none  others?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  other  work  on  the  other  houses  for  your 
|12  a  week?    A.  No,  sir;  but  most  assuredly  on  these  .houses. 

Q.  Wliat  other  work  do  you  do  on  these  houses?  A.  To  attend 
to  repairs,  and  come  to  court,  as  to-day,  for  instance. 

By  Mr.  Gilder: 
Q.  That  is  only  once  in  about  10  years?    A-  No,  sir;  I  have  to 
come  up  about  twice  every  week. 
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By  Mr.  Schnclimaii: 

Q.  They  pull  you  up  to  the  health  department?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
Bometimes. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  repairs  yourself,  personally?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
individually? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  work  yourself  on  the  repairs?  A.  Yes,  sir;  T  work 
very  hard,  but  I  am  not  a  mechanic. 

By  Mr.  Gilder: 

Q.  Was  there  some  suggestion  you  wanted  to  make  about  wall 
paper?  A.  I  said  there  should  not  be  any  wall  paper  in  tenement- 
houses. 

Q.  We  think  you  are  right  aboist  that    A,  I  know  I  am  right; 

1  don't  think  anything  about  it 

Frederick  Springer,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Secretary  Marshall: 
Q.  Will  you  tell  us  the  plumber  of  ordei^  issued  by  the  board  of 
health  against  this  house,  No.  10  Washington  street,  during  the 
year?    A.  A  total  of  17  since  the  1st  of  Jamiarv,  1889;  5  ip  1889, 

2  in  1890,  none  in  1891,  4  in  1892,  3  in  1893,  and  3  in  1894. 

y.  Have  iliey  ever  been  complied  withV  A.  As  far  as  I  know 
these  orders  have  been  complied  with, 

Q.  And  how  many  deaths  in  1893?    A.  Eleven  deaths. 

Q.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  is  there  —  this  is  a  report  from 
this  house  by  physicians?  A.  Those  deaths  are  reported  by  the 
physicians  to^he  parties. 

Charles  McLaren,  recalled: 

By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  why  those  people  died  in  this  house?  Al 
No,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  they  did  not  die,  though. 

Q.  Were  they  simply  translated?  A,  No,  sir;  you  can  call  It 
translated  or  transmitted. 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Will  yon  swear  positively  of  your  own  knowledge  that  in 
the  year  1893  there  did  not  11  persons  die  in  thils  house?  A. 
No,  sir;  1  will  not. 

Q.  Can  you  tell,  of  your  own  knowledge,  how  many  persons  died 
in  No.  10  Washington  street  in  the  year  1893?  A  No,  sir;  not  of 
my  own  knowledge,  but  I  tell  you  what  I  can  prove  to  you,  that 
no  such  number  of  pensons  died,  by  bringing  Uie  janitor  here;  I 
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don't  live  there,  the  janitor  does;  the  janitor  knows  erery  man 
that  dies. 

Q.  Is  tlie  janitor  here  in  court  now?  A.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  sub- 
poenaed; why  should  he  be  here?  But  only  about  three  of  my 
tenants  died,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  But  a  great  many  people  die  and  you  don't  know  about  it? 
A.  Of  course. 

By  Secretary  Marshall: 
Q.  The  board  of  health  explains  that  some  of  these  were  taken 
from  this  house  and  died  in  the  hosqpital?  A.  That  is  not  true; 
there  has  been  none  of  those  tenants  taken  out  of  that  house  to  a 
hospital  except  one  woman,  and  that  I  got  Father  McKim  to  take 
her  out  as  an  act  of  charity;  I  am  down  in  that  house  every  day. 

By  Mr.  Gilder: 

Q.  We  will  excuse  you  at  present-  A.  T  want  to  put  the  board 
of  health  on  record;  they  say  there  were  11  deaths  in  the  year 
189;!;  1  dt»ny  it  abaolulely,  and  1  ran  prove  it. 

Q.  You  go  up  to  the  board  of  health  ^nd  take  their  heads  off; 
we  are  ^one  with  you.  A.  No,  you  are  making  a  charge  against 
me,  and  it  is  my  place  to  take  your  head  oP 

Hepry  M.  Leverich,  recalled. 

,  By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  You  inapected  tbe  house  No.  34  Laight  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  found  a  total  population  of  244  people  —  that  indudr s 
the  front  house  and  the  two  middle  houses  and  the  house  on 
Ve«try  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  last  house  runs  through  from  one  street  to  the  other? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  repoirt  says  that  the  walls,  ceilings  and  stairs  are  in 
filthy  condition;  the  water-closets,  floor  and  seats  filthy;  some 
of  the  apartments  used  for  family  sweating  purposes;  population 
of  60  families  in  166  rooms;  fire  escapes  obstnicted  and  no  fine 
escapes  on  either  of  the  two  middle  houses;  only  one  apartmejt 
is  vacant;  47  children  under  18  months  of  age  in  this  hous.'; 
stairs  to  the  roof  obstructed  with  wood,  tubs,  etc.,  so  you  could 
not  get  down  through  the  roof  before  it  was  moved;  some  of  the 
doors  in  the  bulkhead  were  also  locked;  halls  dark  and  filthy, 
filled  with  wood;  the  ir»pector  reports  this  house  as  being  th^ 
worst  he  has  ever  seen  in  many  respects;  is  that  report  correct? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  fire  escaipes,  there  Is  no  communication 
botwpon  34  Taight  street  and  the  center  buildings,  except  along 
the  firat  floor?    A,  Yes,  sir;  to  13  Vestry  street  there  ia 
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George  Todd,  being  duly  bwocii,  testMeo  aa  followe: 

By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  What  is  your  bosiness?    A.  Master  pltimber. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  busineee?  A.  Ninth  avenue  and 
Fiftieth  street. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  the  requeet  or  in  the  employment  of  this  com- 
mittee, inspect  the  house  No.  34  Laight  street?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  ycu  find  aibout  the  plumbing?  A.  It  is  very  bad 
—  about  the  worst  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  details?  A.  The  water-closet  was 
badly  stopped  up;  when  I  first  went  there  it  has  come  throupjh 
on  the  side  walls  of  the  house,  and  when  I  went  there  again, 
to-day,  it  is  all  washed  down;  the  closets  are  all  inclosed  and  the 
enamel  all  worn  cff,  and  the  iron  pipe  looks  as  though  It  wa^  all 
corroded. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  leaks  in  the  waste  pipes?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  water  supply  pipe  in  the  Vestry  street 
house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Secretary  Marshall: — ^I  will  state  that  that  pipe  leaked  badly, 
and  there  was  so  much  water  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar  that  it 
went  over  my  shoe  when  I  examined  it  —  that  waa  about  three 
weeks  ago. 

Q.  Have  ycu  anything  further  to  state  about  the  condition  of 
this  house?  A.  That  is  about  all  —  about  the  plumbing,  that  Is 
alL 

Henry  McArdle,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Secretary  MarehaJl: 

Q.  Are  you  the  owner  of  the  Honse  No.  34  Laight  street?  A, 
Yes,  sir;  I  am  the  owner  of  the  property, 

Q.  You  own  the  property  running  thuough  to  Vestry  street? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  are  on  that  property  four  houses  in  all?  A.  Yea^ 
sir. 

Q.  With  an  average  height  of  five  stories?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Each  of  them  five  stories  high?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  And  the  Vestry  street  house  and  the  two  middle  houses  are 
six  stones,  counting  the  basement?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  bottxwn  story,  in  the  middle,  is  on  a  level  with  the 
gi'oiind?    A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  instructed  to  erect  fire  escapes  on  this 
middle  house  —  they  are  now  entirely  without  fire  escapes?  A* 
Yes;  but  there  are  doors  leading  all  through. 
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Q.  But  they  are  locked?  A.  Yes;  one  tenant  lockfl  them  againsE 
tiie  other;  but  in  case  of  fire  they  can  be  opened. 

Q.  But  in  ca£»e  of  fire,  if  beds,  etc,  are  put  against  them  they 
could  not  be  opened?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  instructed  to  put  fire  escapes  on  there? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  since  I  bought  it 

Q.  But  they  had  notified  the  previous  owner?  A.  I  suppose 
they  had. 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  the  house?  A.  I  suppocpc  about  fire 
years  ago;  it  used  to  be  the  Ly decker  estate. 

Q.  You  heard  the  report  of  tiie  inspector  of  the  tenement-hoase 
committee  on  the  condition  of  this  house,  juBt  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  lease 
the  proi>erty;  they  do  the  repairs  for  five  years,  (Produces  a 
lease.) 

Mr.  Schuchman: — Here  is  a  lease  from  Henry  McArdle  to 
Dominick  Galando,  leasing  the  property  34  Laight  street  and  13 
Vestry  sti'eet  for  three  years,  from  May  1,  1894,  for  the  sum  of 
|4,000,  to  be  paid  monthly  in  advance.  The  leaae  is  dated  April 
30, 1894.  By  the  leaae  the  tenant  agrees  to  take  good  care  of  the 
house  and  fixtures  and  to  do  all  repairs  tc  tiie  plumbing,  pipes 
and  fixtures  belonging  thereto,  and  to  keep  &e  sewer  clear  of 
obsU'ucitions  at  his  own  expense,  and  not  to  call  on  the  party  of 
the  first  part  for  any  such  dasbursement;  and  it  is  further  under- 
stood and  agreed  that  the  party  of  the  second  part,  Dominick 
Galando,  will  deposit  with  the  party  of  the  first  part  {SCO  to  repay 
any  judgments  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  three  years,  interest 
on  the  same  to  be  paid  at  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Did  this  tenant  deposit  fSOO  with  you?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  death* rate  of  that  house; 
do  you  know  how  many  pec^ple  died  in  it  last  year,  or  the  year 
before  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  there  were  many  died 
there. 

Q.  The  lessee  would  know?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  been  there 
five  yeara; 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  When  did  you  see  this  house  last?  A.  I  saw  it  yesterday, 
but  I  was  not  through  it 

Q.  When  were  you  through,  then?    A.  Pour  years  ago.  i 

Q.  And  you  have  not  seen  them  since?  A.  They  were  workmg 
on  them  since  the  Ist  of  July  last 

Q.  Who  were  weirking  on  them?  A«  Two  meHf  painters  and 
plastererSL 
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Q.  Were  there  any  pIumberB  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  rented  the  house?    A.  Mj  son  t^ented  the  hoose  to  tliif 
tenant  ' 

By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  Have  you  recently  given  the  lessee  any  money  for  repairs^ 
made  him  a  present  of  any?  A«  I  made  him  a  present  of  |100  to 
buy  white  lead  with. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  In  June  last 

Q.  Did  he  use  it  to  buy  white  lead?  A.  He  did;  he  painted  tlie 
whole  house  inside. 

Q.  That  was  a  little  present — a  little  act  ct  charity?  A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Doiminick  Galando,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  report  on  that  house  by  our  agent- 
did  you  hear  the  report?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  it  —  is  it  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  house  is  in  bad  condition.  A.  The 
house  is  in  good  condition;  it  is  not  in  bad  condition. 

Q.  Then  the  report  was  not  correct?  A  No. 

Dominick  Delucca,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Secretary  Marshall: 

Q.  Are  yon  the  partner  of  this  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  well  does  Mr.  Galando  speak  English  on  ordinary 
days?    A.  He  can  speak  very  good. 

Q.  Better  than  he  speaks  it  here  to-day?  A.  I  speak  it  better 
than  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  inspector's  report  on  this  house?  A,  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  Is  that  report  correct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  every  sense?    A  In  every  sense,  no.  ' 

Q.  There  is  no  mistake  in  that  report?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  with  me,  and  we  went  through  that  house?  A» 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Everything  is  just  the  way  they  say  it  is?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  fault  is  that?    A.  I  couldn't  tell;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Tou  leased  this  house  from  Mr.  McArdle?  A.  He  leased  the 
house  from  Mr.  McArdle,  and  I  went  in  partnership  with  him; 
we  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  lease;  we  make  another  paper^ 
not  the  lease,  but  another  paper. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lease?  A.  I  go  in  partner- 
ship; he  is  alone  on  the  lease;  my  nama  is  not  on  the  lease;  we 
are  in  partnership. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  leaae  says  that  yon  and  your  partner 
are  leeponsiblc  for  making  i*epaira?  A.  For  making  repairs,  yes, 
sir. 

By  Chairman  Gflder: 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  have  a  great  many  people  died  in 
that  house  lately?    A,  There  is  not  a  one. 

Q.  How  long  since?  A.  There  is  no  sickness  in  the  house  and 
nobody  has  died. 

Q.  How  long  since?    A.  The  1st  of  May. 

Secretary  Marshall: — The  death-rate  of  this  house  was  one  of 
the  highest  in  the  city,  but  the  definite  figures  I  have  not  got 
now. 

Q.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  cellar  of  the  house  on  Vestry  street 
if  full  of  water — is  that  your  fault  or  the  owner^s  fault?  A.  It 
is  the  ovmer's  fault,  because  a  pipe  is  burst  or  the  other  side; 
I  reported  it  myself. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  report  it?  A.  At  the  new  building  on 
Center  street. 

-  Q,  At  the  board  of  health?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  reported  it  at  the 
board  of  health  because  I  went  to  the  owner  two  times  and  he 
wouldn't  do  it;  I  went  to  Mr.  McArdle,  and  he  said  he  had  noth- 
ing; to  do  with  it,  that  we  had  got  to  report  it  to  the  board  of 
health. 

Q.  You  know  that  there  are  no  fire  escapes  In  the  middle?  A. 
Ho;  and  the  reason  is  we  can  go  on  both  streets,  and  in  the  hooise 
every  floor  has  10  rooms,  running  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  Are  they  not  fastened  up,  those  doors  between  the  rooms? 
A.  Well,  some. 

Q.  Is  noc  every  door  In  that  house  locked,  every  communicating 
door?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  would  have  to  be  broken  in  case  of  fire?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  the  front  is  one  part,  and  on  the  other  side  the  other  iMirt, 
and  the  doors  have  got  to  be  locked  because  there  are  people 
living  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  McArdle: — I  am  going  to  pat  a  fiire  escape  an  right  away; 
there  will  be  no  trouble  about  that 

David  W.  King,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  You  have  been  maldng  some  studies  about  fireproof  con- 
«truction  for  this  tenement-house  committee  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ia  the  difference  between  fireproofing  and  fire)[)r(Xif 
construction  ?  A.  Mreprooflng  may  be  interpreted  as  semi-fire^ 
p^roof  construction,  but  fireproof  construction  is  generally  what  is 
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meant  by  VLBing  Iron  beams,  filled  with  terracotta,  or  some 
material' that  is  fireproof. 

Q.  Slow-burning  oonstrnction  Is  different  ?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
usually  a  protection  of  wood  by  some  material  like  wire  lathing 
or  terra-cot ta  slabs;  I  have  a  drawing  here  which  represents  the 
first  lath,  the  old-fashioned  way;  here  is  the  more  improved 
metb^ds  of  hollow  pottery,  made  light  and  hollow,  with  ribs  run- 
ning through  hereto  strongthefi  it;  it  is  practically tndestructible, 
and  better  than  this  on  account  of  the  cheapness;  here  is  another 
method,  called  poious  terra-cotta,  which  is  lighter  than  the  hol- 
low pottery. 

Q.  Are  any  of  Ihose  used  in  this  city  ?  A.  Yes,»sir;  all  of  them 
have  been  used  at  one  time  or  another. 

Q.  How  does  the  cost  of  steel  compare  with  the  cost  of  iron 
in  these  cases  ?    A.  About  the  same  at  the  present  time- 

Q.  How  does  it  compare  in  weight  and  strength  ?  A.  In 
density  it  is  2  per  cent,  heavier,  and  in  strength  25  per  cent 
greater. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  at  the  present  time  compare  with  the 
prices  of  1884  ?    A.  About  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  1884. 

Q.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  wood  partitions  per  square 
foot  ready  for  plastering,  including  materials,  labor,  nails  and 
bridging  ?    A.  From  five  to  eight  cents. 

Q.  Wlwit  is  the  cost  per  square  foot  of  the  floor  beams  3  x  10, 
bridging  2x3,  with  nails,  etc.,  of  ordinary  wood  floors?  A.  I 
have  had  three  estimates  from  contractors,  running  from  five  and 
one-half  to  seven  cents,  without  the  plastering  and  finished  floor. 

Q.  How  niueh  a  square  foot  to^  the  finished  floor  ?  A.  About 
11  to  14  cents;  They  allow  about  six  cents  for  the  finished  floor. 

Q.  Suppose  you  take  a  house  like  that  on  241  East  Tenth  street; 
you  have  had  some  estimates  made  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  increased  c^^t  to  add  fireproof  stairs 
and  make  the  first  floor  fireproof,  according  to  law  ?  A.  It  would 
add  about  f  1,000. 

Q.  To  malte  the  first  floor  fireproof  ?  A.  No;  that  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  stairs;  I  have  the  other  cost  here. 

Q.  How  high  is  that  house  ?    A.  Five  stories  and  basement. 

Q.  Is  the  first  story  fireproof  ?    A.  No,  sir;  not  in  this  case. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  make  the  first  floor  fireproof  ?  A.  It 
would  add  about  7  per  cent,  in  this  case,  using  the  regulation 
firet)roof  material,  with  eight  and  nine-inch  beams,  filled  in  with 
hollow  pottery,  or  it  might  run  as  high  as  10  per  cent;  it  varies 
fi*om  5  to  10  per  cent,  according  to  the  estimates  I  have  had  on 
the  stafrcase  and  the  fireproofing;  the  stairs  cost  about  |14  a  step, 
fireproof  stairs;  there  is  another  method  by  figuring  on  the  num- 
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Ver  of  square  feet  in  the  stair  shaft,  from  12.50  to  |3,  which  eorres^ 
ponds  Tery  nearly  with  the  estimate  of  |14  a  step. 

Q.  Do  ycm  think  it  possible  to  arrange  or  plan  an  apartment 
with  four  rooms  on  a  floor  to  make  it  safe  from  smoke?  A.  I 
think  it  could  be  done;  yes,  sir;  by  attaching  the  main  ends  of 
the  buildings  and  putting  a  fireproof  wall  in  the  center,  with  no 
openings  on  the  sides  toward  the  building,  but  openings  through 
laterally;  that  is  open  on  the  lateral  sides,  but  closed  here  with 
fireproof  material,  so  that  no  smoke  could  get  into  the  hou^e,  but 
the  smoke  could  go  out  in  the  light  shafts;  these  light  shafts  could 
be  left  open  and  used  as  open  balconies;  the  entrance  to  the  water- 
closet  is  on  this  balcony,  and  my  idea  is  to  have  the  floors  made  of 
concrete  and  I  would  use  wood  and  concrete  wainscoting. 

Q.  The  price  of  fireproof  material  has  diminished  a  great  deal 
within  the  last  five  years?  A.  Yes,  sir;  since  1884  the  prices 
have  decreased  «^5  per  cent.,  and  within  tlie  last  five  yeai'S  they  are 
somewhat  below  that;  there  are  some  methods  I  had  estimates  on 
which  even  reduce  the  cost  very  much  more  than  that 

By  Mr.  Schuchman: 

Q.  Could  you  tell  what  the  increased  value  would  be  as  to  the 
increased  cost  of  the  building  of  such  a  house  ?  A.  I  have  had 
,  estimates  which  ran  as  high  as  21  per  cent. 

Q.  How  much  money  would  it  cost  more  to  build  a  house  with 
this  fireproof  material  than  without  »it?  A.  This  house  would 
cost  |4,450  extra  to  make  it  entirely  fireproof. 

Q.  With  the  present  requirements  of  the  law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  No.  231  East  Tenth  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  recent  tenement  ?  A.  It  waa  built  about  10 
years  ago;  it  is  owned  by  Adam  Hopple. 

Q.  Is  tliat  fire-proof?  A.  No,  sir;  I  selected  that  because  It  was 
a  remarkably  good  example  of  the  double-decker  tenement-house; 
this  increases  the  cost  over  the  ordinary  method  of  construction 
from  12  to  14  per  cent,  by  this  method. 

Q.  How  much  in  money  does  that  mean?  A.  About  |4,450  is 
the  h'ghest 

By  Chairman  Gilder: 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  solid  fireproof  partition  wall  can  be  built 
anything  like  as  cheaply  as  the  present  system  of  the  open  space 
in  the  middle?    A.  Very  little  more. 

Q.  You  have  not  the  exact  figures  on  that?  A.  Not  exactly;  I 
have  close  approximations  on  the  fireproofing  of  the  partitions 
and  the  floor  together;  I  have  three  estimates,  which  run  from 
3  per  cent.,  the  lowest,  and  the  next  is  10  per  cent,  and  the  others 
ai'e  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  by  that  method,  more  than  the  cost  of 
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building  the  ordinary  way;  tills  man  who  gave  me  the  lowest  esti- 
mate of  3  per  cent.,  claims  that  he  can  prove,  or  is  willing  to  take 
a  contmct  for  this  amount,  and  has  the  indorsement  of  quite  a 
distinguished  civil  engineer  here  in  this  city  and  some  iron  manu- 
facturers, and  other  people  of  note,  and  the  construction  is  on  the 
system  of  angle  irons  or  the  skeleton  construction,  and  he  uses 
terra-cotta  in  the  side  walls  and  brick  and  stone  trimmingB  in  the 
front  walls. 

Q.  Estimates  have  been  made  as  low  as  3  per  cent?  A.  Yes, 
■  -  jjij^  I  have  the  estimates  here  in  his  own  handwriting,  in  which 
he  figures  the  cost  of  these  things  as  low  as  that;  I  have  five 
examples  of  tenement-houses  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  for  a  difference  of  3  per  cent,  you  can 
build  a  fireproof  building?    A.  This  man  claims  he  can. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  one  above  that?    A.  Ten  per  cent 

Q.  And  the  next  one?  A.  Then  they  jump  up  to  21  per  cent;  I 
have  taken  it  for  this  same  house  in  Tenth  street,  and  he  says 
he  will  agree  to  fireproof  any  tenetnent-house  for  an  increase  of 
8  per  cent 

Q.  Is  the  price  of  fireproofing  constantly  diminishing?  A. 
Y^s,  sir. 

The  chairman  announced  that  thi?  was  probably  the  last  public 
ir»eeting  of  the  tenement-house  committee. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 
T.  71 


SUPPLEMENT  No.  x8. 


Overcrowded  Areas. 

SMs  Biipplemeoit  consists  of  maps  of  certain  overcpowded 
blockA  in  New  York;  witli  graphic  representations  of  compara- 
tive ai^eas,*  etc  Tte  fonner  are  by  Mr.  George  T.  McNab,  tbe 
latter  b/  JSr.  D.  W.  King;*  wlio  states  aB  fallows: 


GRAPHIC  REPRESENTATION  OF  COMPARATIVE  AREAS 
IN  TENEMENT-HOUSES  IN  NEW  YORK  (JlTY. 

These  drawings  are  not  intended  as  a  check  on  the  calculations 
of  the  results  of  the  engineer  about  whose  work  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, but  were  executed  at  the  suggeeticn  of  Mr.  W.  d'  H.  Wash- 
ington, who,  after  having  received  (from  the  surveyor,  Mr.  George 
T.  Maenab,)  the  maps  and  tabulted  repoitjs  of  the  oomx>arative 
areas  of  ground,  oeoupied  areas,  floor  areas,  etc.,  cf  certain  blo.k? 
in  the  tenement  districts,  concluded  that  a  graphic  representa- 
tion of  these  areas  would  prove  interesting,  and  illustrate  more 
clearly  and  vividly  the  existing  condition's  than   figures  alone. 

Each  square  in  the  different  diagrams  is  intended  to  correspond 
in  area  to  the  figures  given  by  the  engineer,  but  being  drawn  to 
a  small  scale,  can  only  be  considered  approximations,  but  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended. 

In  each  case  the  area  of  the  ground  is  represented  by  a 
square,  colored  green.  The  ground  covered  by  the  building  is 
represented  by  a  square,  colored  a  burnt  Sienna  yellow;  the  total 
floor  area  is  showTi  by  a  square,  colored  a  .light  Indian  yellow. 
The  hazardous  risks  area,  is  represented  by  a  square  tinted 
a  dark  red.  While  the  hazardous  risks  floor  area  is  repre- 
sented by  a  square,  colored  a  light  red. 

DAVro  W.  KINO. 

•  Only  A  pwt.of  thtM  graplile  prttantfttions  Iqr  Mr.  Kloc  are  r^prodooed  hera 
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SUPPLEMENT  No.  xgi 


Legislation  in  Other  States  and  Countries. 

To  iJie  New  York  Tenemen* -House  Committee : 

The  subcommittee  on  legislation  in  other  States  and  foreign 
eoinitries  respectfully  reports  as  follows:  Your  committee  ha» 
requested  answers  to  the  following  questions,  of  the  secretary 
of  each  State  and  territory  in  the  United  States,  except  the 
State  of  New  York: 

"  1.  What  laws  or  municipal  ordinances  have  been  passed  by 
your  State  concerning  tenement-houses  or  dwellings  of  the  poor; 
including  such  laws  or  ordinances  as  have  been  passed  in  rela- 
tion ti>  sweating  or  the  manufacture  of  commodities  in  buildings 
where  two  or  more  families  reside? 

"What  official  investigations  have  been  made  in  your  State 
into  any  of  these  subjects?" 

Answers  have  been  received  from  32  States  and  the  territory  of 
Oklahoma.  These  answers  show  that  no  official  investigations 
or  legislation  upon  these  subjects  have  been  made  by 
the  State  or  Territorial  authority  in  26  States  and 
Territories,  namely:  Delaware,  Virginia,  New  Mexico, 
Florida,  Washington,  Idaho,  Indiana,  except  as  regards 
the  regulation  of  child  labor,  Vennont,  West  Virginia, 
»w  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  California, 
Arizona,  Oregon,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Kansas,  Wyoming,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Maine,  Montana  and  Oklv 
boma.  No  investigations  have  taken  place  in  Connecticut  or 
Wisconsin. 

In  Connecticut  the  statute  provides  that  tenement-houses 
oiTupied  by  more  than  five  families  and  over  two  stories 
in  height,  shall  be  provided  with  lire  e^otpes. 

In  Wisconsin,  chapter  304  of  the  Laws  of  1889,  requires  that 
evei-y  tenement  building  be  provided  with  fire  escapes.  Laws  of 
I8S7,  chax)ter  549,  also  provides  that  no  more  persons  shall  be 
put  to  work  in  a  factory,  room,  or  workshop,  "  than  the  laws  of 
health  will  warrant,  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  board  of 
IiealtJi." 
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In  Nebraska,  the  only  legislation  on  the  subject  Is  seciion 
SO  of  chapter  12a,  of  the  Laws  of  1891,  which  gives  the  board 
of  health  charge,  control  and  supervision  of  the  sanitarjr  eon- 
clillou  of  houses,  tenements,  manufaxstories,  and  all  public  and 
jirivate  buildiU|;\s  of  every  sort. 

In  Ohio,  the  act  of  April  18,  1892,  provides  "  that  all  stairs  or 
stairways  for  ingress  or  egress  to  and  from  all  tenement^houses, 
apartments,  manufactories,  mills,  shops,  stores,  churches,  hotels, 
and  halls  for  public  meetings,  etc.",  shall  be  provided  with  a  good 
substaptial  hand-rail  extending  fi-om  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
said  stairs  or  stairways,  etc.,  made  of  wood  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  inches  wide  and  two,  and  one-half  inches  thick,  or 
iron  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter. 

The  laws  of  Ohio  also  require  fire-escapes  upon  tenement- 
bouses  (Ohio  R  S.,  section  2673);  and  provide  for  light,  air  and 
yentilation  in  tenement-houses  by  requiring  that  there  ^lall  be 
between  such  buildings  one  story  high  a  space  of  10  feet  wide; 
two  stories  high,  a  space  of  15  feet  wide;  three  stories  high,  a 
space  of  25  feet  wide;  and  in  every  case  the  length  of  the  space 
tixBM  not  be  less  than  three-quarters  the  distance  of  the  width 
of  the  buildings.  (Ohio  act,  April  15,  1889,  §  43;  Ohio  ^  B^ 
[8223-112].)  Every  sleeping-room  in  a  tenement-house  which  does 
not  connec't  directly  with  open  air,  must  in  that  state  have  a 
moveable  window  or  transom  not  less  than  three  feet  square 
opening  into  a  room  which  communicates  directly  with  the  open 
air.     (Ohio  act,  April  15,  1889,  §  44;  Ohio  R.  S.' [8223-113].) 

In  Illinois,  the  act  of  June  17,  1893,  forbids  the  manufacture, 
in  whole  or  in  pai-t,  of  clothing,  feathers,  artificial  fiowers,  or 
cigars,  in  tenement  or  dwelling-houses  used  for  eating  or  sleep- 
ing purposes,  except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  family 
living  there,  with  provisions  for  the  inspection  of  the  same.  This 
is  substantially  similar  to  the  New  York  law  upon  the  subject 
(See  N.  Y.  Laws  of  1886,  ch.  409,  as  amended  by  the  Laws  of 
1893,  ch.  173,  section  113.)  Tlie  reports  of  Inspector  Florence 
Kelly  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  upon  the  subject 
of  factory  inspection  are  well  written  and  interesting. 

In  Massachusetts,  chapter  508  of  the  Laws  of  1894  provides 
that: 

"Whenever  any  house,  room  or  place  used  as  a  dwelling  is 
also  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  process  of 
making,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  for  sale  any  ready-made 
coats,  vests,  trousers,  overcoats  or  any  wearing  apparel  of  any 
description  whatsoever,  intended  for  3ale,  it  shall,  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  be  deemed  a  workshop;  and  eviery  person 
80  occupying  or  having  control   of  any  such   workshop   shall, 
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within  fourteen  days  from  the  time  of  beginning  work  in  such 
workshop  notify  the  chief  of  the  district  police  or  the  special 
inspectcH*  appointed  for  that  purpose,  of  tlie  locaition  of  snch 
workshop,  the  nature  of  the  work  there  carried  on,  and  the 
number  of  persons  therein  employed;  the  exercise  of  such  work 
in  a  private  house  or  private  room,  however,  by  the  family  dwel- 
ling therein,  or  by  any  of  them,  shall  not  of  itself  constitute  such 
house  or  room  a  workshop  within  the  meaning  of  this  act;  pro- 
vided, that  such  family,  or  any  member  of  such  family,  engaged 
in  the  process  of  making,  altei-ing,  repairing  or  finishing  for  sale 
any  such  coats^  vests,  trousei*,  overcoats  or  any  wearing  apparel 
of  any  description  whatsoever,  intended  for  sale,  in  a  private 
house  or  private  room  used  aB  a  dwelling  as  aforesaid,  shall, 
before  beginning  such  work,  procure  a  license  approved  by  the 
chief  of  the  district  police,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
inspectors  especially  appointed  for  the  enforcement  of  the  yro- 
visions  of  sections  forty-four,  forty-five,  forty-six,  forty-seven  and 
forty-eight  of  this  act;  and  no  person,  contractor,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration shall  give  to  any  person  not  holding  said  license  any 
snch  garments  or  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  intended  for  sale, 
to  be  m£tde  in  any  private  houee  or  room  as  aforesaid;  and  every 
sr.ch  workshop  and  every  such  private  house  or  private  room 
shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section ;  and  each  of  said  gannents  made,  altered, 
repaired  or  finished  for  sale  in  any  of  such  workshops,  private 
houses  or  rooms  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  examina- 
tion of  the  inspectors  of  the  district  police,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  said  garments  or  any  of  them,  or  any  part 
cr  parts  thereof,  are  in  cleanly  condition  and  free  from  vermin, 
ard  every  matter  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  nature. 

"Whoever  knowingly  sells  or  exposes  for  sale  any  ready- 
made  coats,  vests,  trousers  or  overcoats  which  have  been  made 
in  a  tenement-hooise  used  as  a  workshop,  as  specified  in  section 
foity-four  of  this  act,  shall  have  affixed  to  each  of  said  gar- 
ni'jnts  a  tag  or  label  not  less  than  two  inches  in  lengtih  and 
one  inch  in  width,  upon  which  shall  be  legibly  printed  or  written 
the  words,  'Tenement -made/  and  the  name  of  the  State  and  the 
town  or  city  where  said  garment  or  garments  were  made. 

**No  person  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  of  said  gar- 
ments witliout  a  tag  or  label  as  aforesaid  affixed  theifto,  nor  sell 
or  expose  for  sale  any  of  said  garments  with  a  false  or  fraudu- 
lent tag  or  label,  nor  willfully  remove,  alter  or  destroy  any 
such  tag  or  label  upon  any  of  said  garments  when  exposed  for 

in  the  same  State  the  construction  of  tenement-houses  is  regu- 
lated as  regards  fire-escapes,  other  exits  for  use  in  fires,  and  the 
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ppotection  of  ventilating  shafts,  (^fass-  Laws  of  888,  ch.  316; 
Laws  of  1888,  ch.  42G.) 

In  Maryland,  chapter  302  of  the  l^ws  of  1894,  makeci  it  a 
penal  offense  to  manufacture  garments  or  other  mmilar  articlee 
In  "any  room  or  apartment  which  shall  not  contain  at  least 
400  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  person  habitually  laboring  in  or 
occupying  the  same,  or  wherein  the  thermometer  shall  habitu* 
elly  stand,  during  the  hours  of  labor,  at  or  above  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  before  the  firet  day  of  May  or  after  the  first  day  of 
October  of  any  year,  or  wherein  any  person,  suffering  from,  a 
contagious,  infectious  or  otherwise  dangerous  disease  or 
malady,  shall  sleep,  labor  or  remain,  or  wherein,  if  of  less  super- 
ficial area  than  500  square  feet,  any  artificial  light  shall  be 
habi«tiially  used  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.,  or 
from  which  the  debris  of  manufacture  and  of  other  dirt  or  rub- 
bish t«hall  not  be  removed  at  least  once  in  every  24  hours,  or 
which  shall  be  pronounced  ill-ventilated  or  otherwise  unhealthy 
by  any  officer  or  board  having  legal  authority  so  to  do/'  (Mary- 
land Laws  of  1894,  chapter  302.) 

Your  committee  have  also,  through  the  State  Department  ot 
the  United  States,  requested  answers  to  the  following  que€tti<.n8 
of  ccneuls  of  the  United  States  in  the  cities  of  London,  Liverpool, 
t.ilatJigow,  Paris,  Brussels  and  Berlin: 

**1.  What  laws  or  municipal  ordinances,  regulating  the  cou- 
fit  rue  Lion  and  use  of  tenement-houses,  dwellings  for  artisans,  or 
houses  in  wliieh  three  or  more  families  reside,  are  in  force  in  the 
city  where  your  oflice  is  situated  ? 

"2.  What  has  been  the  practical  effect,  as  regards  morals, 
crimes,  health  and  otherwise,  of  the  operation  of  such  laws  and 
ordinances  ? 

**3,  In  this  connection,  please  state  whether  there  has  been 
any  change  in  the  death-rate,  number  of  illegitimate  children 
and  of  crimes  committed  in  the  distnct  ? 

"4.  Have  any  tenement-houses,  artisans'  dwellings  or  dwell- 
ings containing  three  or  more  families  been  constimcted  in 
yonr  city  or  in  its  vicinity  by  the  national  or  city  government, 
or  by  any  philanthropical  societies  or  individuals  ? 

'*  r.  If  so,  please  describe  them  and  state  what  has  been  the 
prai'iical  effect,  as  regaixls  momls,  crimes,  health  anfi  otherwise, 
of  their  construction  and  use.  In  this  connection,  please  state 
whether  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  death-rate,  nunil>er 
of  ilJegitimate  children  and  of  crimes  committed  in  the  distnct, 

"G.  Has  any  investigation  into  the  condition  of  dwellings  of 
the  poor  been  recenth-  made  in  the  locality  ?  If  so,  please  send 
a  copy  or  abstract,  of  the  report,  containing  a  full  copy  of  any 
recommendations  therein  made/* 
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Answers  have  been  received  from  the  consnils  of  the  United 
States  at  Bnissels,  Berlin,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Paiis  and  liondon. 

The  evil  effects  of  crowded  and  insanit«iry  tenements  in  the  city 
of  Brussels  resulted,  in  1889,  in  the  passage  of  a  law  relative  to 
artisans'  houses.  This  provided  for  the  establishment  in  each 
administrative  district  of  one  or  more  committees,  charged  with 
building  and  renting  or  selling  improved  tenements;  with  inves- 
tigating the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  in  their  dist«4ct 
and  the  healthfulness  of  the  locality;  and  to  encourage  econoauy 
and  insurance.  The  committees  are  called  committees  of 
patronage  and  the  members  —  some  selected  by  the  government 
and  others  by  the  provincial  council  —  serve  three  years.  Thoy 
are  not  subject  to  interference  by  the  public  health  officers. 
They  are  expected  to  establish  rewards  for  cleanliness  and 
economy,  to  be  paid  from  endowments  or  public  subsidies,  and 
they  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  of  their  op?i*ations. 
Their  recommendations  receive  special  consideration.  The 
law  authorizes  the  General  Ba\inp;s  Bank  to  loan  funds  for 
building  or  buying  tenements  upon  advice  of  the  committee, 
negotiating  insurance  on  life  as  guarantee  of  repay- 
ment Provision  is  made  for  receiving  donations  and  legacies, 
to  be  used  in  constricting  a])pix)ved  homes  for  workmen,  and  the 
workmen  ar^e  encouraged  to  own  their  houses  by  redn<'tions  in 
taxes  and  fees,  provided  Ihey  are  not  owners  of  other  x)r(>pei'ty. 
CJo-operative  building  societies  are  similarly  encouraged. 

Several  societies  receiving  government  support  have  been 
oirganized  to  build  model  tenements,  and  although  exact  statis- 
tics are  lacking,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  crimes  have 
decreased  in  consequence,  and  that  the  moral  evils,  due  to  over- 
ci'owding,  have  been  lessened.  Mortalily  has  steadily  decreased. 
The  condition  of  the  workingman  is,  however,  still  a  serious 
problem  in  Brussels.  Of  the  total  population  of  168,145  in  1890, 
there  were  19,284  workingmen's  families.  Of  these,  9,364  lived 
in  a  single  room,  and  1,511  of  the  families  living  in  a  single  room 
numbered  more  than  five  persons.  In  406  families  the  lioys  and 
girls  slept  in  tlie  same  bed.  There  are  2.05  drinking  saloons  in 
the  city  to  every  100  inhabitants,  and  17.54  to  every  100  families 
of  wo«rkingmen.  Of  the  total  number  of  19.284  families  of  work- 
ingmen,  10,462  received  assistance  from  public  benevolent  insti- 
tutions in  Brussels  in  1890,  and  this  startling  fact  was  indirectly 
rejponsible  for  the  complete  failure  of  an  attempt  to  establish 
homes  for  the  workingmc  n  in  the  suburbs.  Tho9(^  for  whom  the 
homes  were  designed  refused  to  live  in  them,  because  they  were 
so  far  from  the  sources  of  charity. 

The  consul-general  at  Bruss.^ls  has  sent  a  full  report  of  the  Bel- 
gian system  of  committees  for  the  encouragement  of  building  and 
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renting  salnbriona  "  tenement-houses,"  and  the  sale  of  the  aamo 
to  artisans.  The  housed  are  divided  into  two  classes:  '^Firat, 
grouper  of  foar  hotises  eadi  of  which  is  intended  for  a  single 
family,  and  each  habitation  is  provided  with  a  garden.  The 
second,  houses  having  a  common  entrance,  but  divided  into 
several  apartments  and  designed  to  accommodate  a  number  of 
inhabitants."  The  report  is  accompanied  by  plans  of  these 
houses,  the  laws  in  force  in  Bru€Sels  regulating  the  ndministra- 
tion  of  the  health  department,  and  buildings,  and  statistics  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  tenement-houses  and  artisans'  dwellings 
in  Brussels,  with  the  rents,  number  of  families,  etc.  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  adminislFation  of  the  health  department  is 
very  full,  and  is  aocompamied  by  copies  of  the  official  documents 
used.  Tliese  have  been  sent  by  your  conunittee  to  Dr.  Edson. 
IThe  matter  concerning  buirding  laws  and  the  plans  of  the  improved 
artisans'  dwellings  have  been  sent  to  the  seci-etary  of  this  com- 
mittee for  transmission  to  the  su*b-committee  on  buildings. 

The  consul-general  in  Berlin,  reports  that  no  laws  cr  municipal 
regulations  exist  concerning  the  c€nstruction  and  use  of  tene- 
ment-houses in  Berlin,  and  neither  the  municipal  government, 
nor  the  national  government  has  taken  a  hand  in  the  building  of 
such  structures.  Capital  has  been  devoted  to  the  building  of 
expensive  apartment-housi^,  and  the  tenement  districts  have 
been  left  untouched.  In  the  words  of  the  consul:  '"*  U'^rlin  is  over- 
built for  rich  people  and  those  with  moderate,  fixed  incomes;  it 
is  umder-built  for  the  laboring  classes."  Rents  have  risen  and 
wages  have  fallen,  until  the  average  wage-earner,  who  has  a 
family,  is  forcedto  pay  half  of  his  income  for  rent  and  to  take  in 
lodgeifi  of  both  sexe«»  and  of  all  degrees  of  decency,  including  "  the 
floating  population  which  deals  in  and  distributes  vice,  infectious 
diseases  and  pumishaJjle  crimes."  Efforts  made  by  the  Berlia 
police  to  stop  this  sub-letting  system  have  only  added  to  the  mis- 
ery of  the  working  classea  TTie  system  has  harmed  family  union 
and  often  corrupted  the  young.  "  Illegitimate  children  lK>m  to 
very  young  girls  are  the  natural  result  of  promiscuous  herding 
together  of  the  sexes." 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  crowding  of 
the  large  floating  population  in  single  rooms,  which,  offer  places 
for  the  beginning  of  epidemics  and  the  worst  of  these  "  pens,"  as 
they  are  called,  have  been  abolished,  "but  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  their  revival,  in  defiance  of  the  police,  while  the  sizo 
of  building  lots  has  grown  gradually  smaller,  the  r:oi)ortion  of 
people  to  the  lot  has  grown  larger,  increasing  from  48.3  per  cent. 
«:n  \m\  to  66  per  cent,  in  18S5."  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
TmwiIlln9jxe0S  of  capitalists  to  build  tenements  is  largely  due  to 
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the  fact  that  property  owners  in  Berlin  are  heavily  taxed  and 
much  worried  by  police  regulations,  and  "find  it  safer  to  take 
the  chances  of  renting  to  tiie  wtU-lo-do  for  long  period^}  than  to 
enter  the  lalK>rious  career  of  tenement  owning/'  Bents  are  still 
taxed  in  Berlin.  ; 

The  vice-consul-general  at  Paris  writes:  "In  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  world  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  intolerable 
evils  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  cheap  teneonent-houses,  where 
the  very  poor  aae  compelled  to  live.  Paris,  perhaps,  has  fared 
better,  as  statistics  will  show,  as  regards  morals,  crimes,  health 
and  otherwise,  in  cheap  tenement  dwellings  where  two  or  more 
families  reside,  than  any  of  the  large  cities  of  the  woi'ld.  Until 
vei*y  recently  a  law  enacted  duting  the  first  Republic  in  regard 
to  the  construction  and  use  of  cheap  tenement-houses  for  artisans 
has  been  in  force.  These  buildings  are  divided  into  two  separate 
and  distinct  classes,  and  are  under  the  strict  control  and  sux)er- 
vision  of  the  prefet  de  police.  One  class  is  the  cheap,  unfur- 
nished apartments  where  several  families  reside.  The  other 
class  is  the  cheap  furnished  apartments,  also,  where  a  number  of 
families  reside.  A  general  board  of  health  emanating  from  the 
prefecture  de  la  Seine,  which  is  called  the  Bureau  de  la 
Salubriete  Generale,  exercises  complete  control  over  these  build- 
ings, so  far  as  sanitary  condition  is  concerned.  When  it  is 
brought  to  the  notice  of  this  board  of  health,  or  whenever  a  c^.a- 
plaint  is  made  of  some  defect  in  sanitary  arrangement  of  any 
btiilding  that  may  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  generally,  the  board  at  once  orders  a  thorough  investi- 
gation made  and  step^  are  taken  to  remedy  the  evU.  The  fur- 
nished tenement-houses  (Agamies')  are  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  board  known  as  the  Bureau  des  Gamies,  which  also 
emanates  from  the  Prefecture  de  la  Seine.  Before  any  one  can 
let  furnished  rt)oms  a  declaration  must  be  made  and  filed  with 
this  bureau  des  garuies,  stating  that  the  building  and  rooms  are 
in  good  sanitary  condition.  In  addition  to  this  a  medical 
inspector  is  sent  to  examine  the  building  and  rooms  to  ascertain 
whether  they  can  accommodate  the  number  of  people  they  are 
des^tined  to  receive,  .and  whether  in  a  general  way  the  same  are  in 
good  sanitary  condition.  Tliere  is  also  connected  with  the 
jiref<?«ture  of  police  a  special  medical  department  called  'La 
Salubinete,'  wiiich  is  only  a  part  of  the  Bureau  des  G-amies  or 
general  health  department  Upon  the  report  made  by  the 
medical  inspector  in  regard  to  tlie  sanitauy  condition  of  any 
building  furnished  or  unfurnished,  the  Bureau  des  Garnies  gives 
or  refuses  permission  to  the  proprietor  to  let  his  rooms.  Tlie 
fii«t  step,  therefore,  necessary,  for  a  landlord  to  take  before  he 
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can  pent  his  rooms  is  to  procure  a  license  op  permit  from  this 
board.  This  license  can  be  procured  upon  tlie  landlord  making 
affidavit  that  his  building  is  in  good,  healthy  condition.  It 
might  be  noted  that  not  only  the  clieap  tenement-houses  which 
are  occupied  by  artisans  and  the  poorer  class  are  submitted  to 
this  inspection,  but  all  fm-nished  houses,  hotels,  etc.,  the  highest 
as  well  as  the  lowests  are  submitted  to  a  rigid  inspection  and  are 
under  tlie  actire  control  of  the  Bureau  des  Ganiit*8.  For  each 
and  every  apartment  or  furnished  room  that  is  let  there  must 
be  kept  by  the  landlord  a  full  and  complete  record  of  all  arrivals 
and  depai'tures.  Every  other  day  an  inspector  calls  at  each 
honse  where  apartments  and  rooms  iwe  let  furnished  to  inspt^ct 
the  record  kept  and  inquiix^  of  any  events  pertaining  to  th<» 
general  sanitiary  condition  that  may  have  occurred  within  21 
hours  in  that  i>articular  house,  or  even  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
has  been  a  mooted  question  whether  this  inspection  should  not 
take  place  daily  instead  of  every  two  days,  and  only 
tlie  question  of  increase  of  the  number  of  inspectors, 
which  necessitates  an  additional  expense,  prevented  the 
authorities  frcmi  having  the  inspection  made  daily.  There  are 
now' 102  inspectors  of  this  kind  for  Paris.  These  inspectors  have 
certain  districts  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  make  their  rounds  regularly  every  two  days,  and  so  make 
their-  reports.  There  are  no  tenement-houses  constitncted  solely 
for  the  habitation  of  workingmen  by  the  city  government,  but 
a  banking  corporation  known  as  the  Banque  d'Ei^ompte,  in  Paris, 
has  constructed  certain  tenement  dwellings  in  a  quarter  of  Paiis 
known  as  the  Butties  Ohaumont  where  manufactories  and  work- 
ing establishm«its  are  situated,  occupied  solely  by  workingmen. 
These  tenement  buildings,  however,  are  of  rather  the  bi*st  class 
and  are  rented  to  workingmen  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  rental  of 
from  f30  to  f40  i)er  month.  Of  course,  Ihesa  buildings  are  under 
the  strict  supervision  of  the  municipal  autliorities  and  are  given 
a  close  inspection  as  to  their  sanitary  condition,  etc.  Each 
building  cont<ains  a  cei-tain  number  of  flats  or  separate  apart- 
ments  and  are  occupied  by  mechanics  with  their  families." 

"A  law  wad  passed  November  30,  3894,  on  the  subject  of 
tenement-houses  and  dwellings  for  workingmen  in  Finance.  This 
law  authorizes  the  establishment  in  every  department  of  one  op 
more  committees  of  cheap  tenement-houses. 

"The  pui*pose  of  sn»ch  committees  is  to  encourage  the  building 
of  healthy  and  cheap  tenement-houses  either  by  private  parties  or 
by  coi'poi'ations,  with  a  view  to  letting  tliem  or  selling  them, 
either  against  cash  payment  or  on  annuities,  to  persons  not 
being  houw  owners,  particularly  to  workmen  or  employees  who 
may  be  supporting  themselves  mainly  by  their  work  or  by  tlieir 
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salary^  or  bj  parties  Interested  in  the  said  associations,  for  tlieir 
own  personal  use. 

"  liiese  committees  may  receive  subventions  from  the  State  on 
the  department  or  from  the  *  Commune '  as  well  as  gifts  and 
legacies,  under  the  conditions  presci*ibed  by  article  910  of  the 
Ci>*il  Code  in  regard  to  establishments  of  public  utility. 

"  They  shall  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  possess  any  other  real 
estate  than  what  is  necessary  for  their  meetings. 

"They  may  m«ke  investigation,  open  competitions,  grant 
prizes  for  tidiness  and  cleanliness,  give  encouragements  in  a 
pecuniary  form,  and  more  generally  use  all  means  of  promoting 
the  building  and  the  improving  of  cheap  tenement-houses." 

The  entire  law  is  given  in  the  report  from  Paris. 

The  consul-general  at  London  has  sent  a  full  neport  of  the 
English  legislation  upon  the  subject  which  includes  the  British 
«  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1800."  (53  and  54  Vict.,  0. 
70.)  This  is  the  act  under  which  the  local  authorities  are  author- 
ized to  condemn  land,  to  destroy  the  buildings  thoi*eupon  aild 
either  dedicate  the  same  as  a  highway  or  open  siwce,  appro- 
priate, sell  or  let  the  same  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  or  exchange  tlie  same  with  otlier  neighboring 
land  wiiich  is  more  suitable  for  the  erection  of  such  dwellings 
and  on  exchange  will  be  appropriated,  sold  or  let  for  such  erec- 
tion. The  provisions  for  the  assessment  of  compensation  in  case 
of  such  condemnation  are  novel  and  seem  of  sufficient  import 
ance  to  warrant  the  careful  consideration  by  the  whole  com- 
mittee as  to  whether  they  should  be  included  in  any  scheme 
which  this  committee  may  recommend  for  new  statutoiy  author- 
ity for  the  destruction  of  tenement-houses  which  are  in  unsani- 
tary condition.  These  may  be  found  in  section  41  of  that  act, 
and  are  as  follows: 

**  §  41.  In  all  casce  in  which  the  amount  of  any  compensation  is. 
In  pursuance  of  this  part  of  this  aet,  to  be  settled  by  arbitration, 
the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect;  namely: 

"  (1)  The  amount  of  compensation  shall  be  settled  by  an 
arbitra'tor  to  be  appointed  and  removable  by  the  local  govern- 
ment board. 

'*(2)  In  settling  the  amount  of  any  compensation  — 

"  (a)  The  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  dwelling-house  shall  be 
based  on  the  fair  market  value  as  estimated  at  the  time  of  the 
valuation  being  made  of  such  dwelling-house,  and  of  the  several 
interests  in  such  dwelling-houses,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
nature  and  then  condition  of  the  property  and  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  buildings  in  their  existing  state,  and  to  the  state  of 
rei)air  thereof,  and  without  any  additional  allowance  in  respect 
of  compulsory  purchase;  and 
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^(b)  Tbe  arbitrator  shall  have  regard  to  and  ma^e  an  allow- 
ance in  re8i)ect  of  amy  increased  value  which,  in  his  opinion,  will 
be  given  to  other  dwelling-houses  of  the  same  owneir  by  the 
alteration  or  demolition  by  the  local  authority  of  any  buildings. 

"  (3)  Evidence  shall  be  receivable  by  the  arbitrator  to  prove.— 

"  (Firstly)  That  the  rental  of  the  dwelllDg-house  was  enhanced 
by  reason  of  the  same  being  used  for  illegal  purposes  or  being  so 
overcrowded  as  to  be  dangerous  or  injutiious  to  the  health  of 
the  inmates;  or, 

"  (Secondly)  That  the  dwelling-house  is  in  a  state  of  defective 
sanitation,  or  is  not  in  reasonably  good  I'epair;  or, 

"  (Thirdly)  That  the  dwelling-house  is  unfit,  and  not  reasonably 
capable  of  being  made  fit,  for  human  habitation;  and,  if  the 
arbitrator  is  satisfied  by  such  evidence,  then  the  compensation  — 

"  (a)  ^all  in  the  finit  case,  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  rental,  be 
basefl  on  the  rental,  which  would  have  been  obtainable  if  the 
dwelling-house  was  occupied  for  legal  purposes  and  only  by  tlio 
number  of  persons  whom  tlie  dwelling-house  was,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  fitted  tc  accommodate  with* >ut  such 
overcrowding  as  is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
inn;ates;  and, 

''  (b)  Bhall,  in  the  second  case,  be  the  amount  estimated  as  the 
value  of  the  dwelling-house,  if  it  had  been  put  into  a  sauitJiry 
condition,  or  into  reasonably  good  repair,  after  deducting  the 
esftimated  expense  of  putting  it  into  such  condition  or  repair; 
and 

*  (c)  Shall  in  the  third  case  be  the  value  of  the  land,  and  of  the 
materials  of  the  buildings  thereon/'    (Pp.  27  and  28.) 

The  act  further  provides  in  section  50:  "Where,  in  any  pro- 
ceedings under  this  part  of  this  act,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  owner  of  any  dwelling-house,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  desig- 
nate him  as  the  '  owner '  thereof,  without  name  or  further  descrip- 
tion," The  provision  for  the  destruction  of  material  portions  of 
buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation  are  in  sections  30-38,  inclu- 
sive, and  are  as  follows: 

"30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  of  health  of 
every  district  to  represent  to  the  local  authority  of  that  dis- 
trict any  dwelling-house  which  appears  to  him  to  be  in  a  state 
so  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health  as  to  be  unfit  for  humfln 
habitation- 

"  31.  (1)  If,  in  any  district,  any  four  or  more  householders  liv- 
ing in  or  near  to  any  street,  complain  in  writing  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  that  district  that  any  dwelling-house  in  or 
near  that  sti^et  is  in  a  condition  so  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
health  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  he  shall  forthwith 
iuspect  the  same,  and  transmit  to  the  local  authority  the  said 
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complaint,  together  with  his  opinion  thereon,  and  If  he  to  of 
on[)inion  that  the  dwelling-houae  is  in  the  condition  aforesaid, 
shall  represent  the  same  to  the  local  authority,  bnt  the  absence 
of  any  such  complaint  shall  not  excuse  him  from  inspecting  any 
dwelling-house  and  making  a  representation  thereon  to  the  local 
authority. 

^  (2)  If,  within  three  months  after  receiving  the  said  complaint 
and  opinion  or  representation  of  the  medical  officer,  the  local 
authority,  not  being  in  the  administrative  county  of  London,  or 
not  being  a  rural  sanitary  authority  in  any  other  county,  declines 
or  neglects  to  take  any  proceedings  to  put  this  part  of  this  act 
in  force,  the  householders  who  signed  such  complaint  may  peti- 
tion the  local  government  board  for  an  inquiry,  and  the  said 
board,  after  canning  an  inquiry  to  be  held,  may  order  the  local 
authority  to  proceed  under  this  part  of  this  act,  and  such  order 
shall  be  binding  on  the  local  authority." 

CLOSING  OKDER  AND  DEMOLITION. 

**32.  (1)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  local  authority  to  cause 
to  be  niade,  from  time  to  time,  inspection  of  their  district,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  dwelling-house  therein  is  in 
a  state  so  dangerous  or  injui^lous  to  health  as  to  be  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and,  if  on  the  representation  of  the  medical 
officer,  or  of  any  officer  of  such  authority,  or  information  given, 
any  dwelling-house  appears  to  them  to  be  in  such  state,  to  forth- 
with take  proceedings  against  the  owner  or  occupier  for  closing 
the  dwelKng-house  under  the  enactments  set  out  in  the  third 
schedule  to  this  act. 

'*  (2)  Any  such  proceedings  may  be  taken  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  causing  the  dwelling-house  to  be  closed,  whether  the 
same  be  occupied  or  not,  and  upon  such  proceedings  the  court 
of  summary  ju-isdiction  may  impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
20  pounds,  and  make  a  closing  order,  and  the  forms  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  may  be  those  in  tlie  fourth  schedule  to 
this  act,  or  to  the  like  effect,  and  the  enactments  respecting  an 
appeal  from  a  closing  order  shall  apply  to  the  imposition  of  such, 
penalty  as  well  as  to  a  closing  order. 

"(3)  Where  a  dosing  order  has  been  made  as  respects  anv 
dwelling-house,  the  local  authcrity  shall  serve  notice  of  the  order 
on  every  occupying  tenant  of  the  dwelling-houae,  and  »vithin  such 
period  as  is  specified  in  the  notice,  not  being  less- than  seven  day<» 
after  the  service  of  the  notice,  the  order  shall  be  obeyed  by  him, 
and  he  and  his  family  shall  cease  to  inhabit  the  dwelling-house, 
and  in  default  he  shall  be  li.able  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20 
shillings  a  day  during  his  disobedience  to  the  order.    Trovidcd 
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that  the  local  authority  may  make  to  every  such  tenant  mich 
reasonable  allowance  on  account  of  hia  expenscfi  in  removing  an 
may  have  been  authorized  by  the  court  making  the  dosing  order, 
which  authority  tlie  court  ia  hereby  authorized  to  give,  and  the 
amount  of  the  aaid  allowance  shall  be  a  civil  debt  due  from  the 
owner  of  the  dwelling-house  to  the  local  authority,  and  shall  be 
recoverable  summarily. 

**  33  (1)  Where  a  closing  order  has  been  made  in  respect  of  any 
dwelling-house,  and  not  been  determined  by  a  subsequent  order, 
tlien  the  local  authoiity,  if  of  opinion  that  the  dwelling-house  has 
not  been  rendered  fit  for  human  habitation,  and  that  the  neces- 
sary steps  ai*e  not  being  taken  with  all  due  diligence  to  render  it 
so  fit,  and  that  the  continuance  of  any  building  being  or  being 
part  of  the  dwelling-house  Is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the-health 
.  of  the  public  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ni'i«rhboring  dwelling- 
houses,  shall  p<a8S  resolution  that  it  is  expedient  to  order  the 
•demolition  of  the  building. 

"(2)  The  local  authority  shall  cause  notice  of  such  resolution 
to  be  served  on  the  owner  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  such  notice 
shall  specify  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  local  authority 
for  the  furtJier  consideration  of  the  resolution,  not  being  less  than 
one  mcnth  after  the  service  of  the  notice,  and  any  owner  of  the 
dwelling-house  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  and  state  his  objec- 
tions to  the  demolition. 

"  (3)  If  U'pon  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  and  the  objec- 
tions the  local  authority  decide  that  it  is  expedient  so  to  do,  then, 
unless  an  owner  undertakes  to  execute  forthwith  the  works 
necessary  to  render  the  dwelling-house  fit  for  human  habitation, 
the  local  authority  shall  order  the  demolition  of  the  building. 

"  (4)  If  an  owner  undertakes  as  aforesaid  to  execi.te  the  said 
'workt*,  tlie  local  authority  may  order  the  execution  of  the 
works,  within  such  reaFonable  time  as  is  specified  in  the  order, 
and  if  the  works  are  not  completed  within  that  time  or  any 
extended  time  allowed  by  the  local  authority  or  a  court  of  sum- 
mary jiirisrdiction,  the  local  authority  shall  order  the  demolition  of 
the  building. 

,  "  34.  (1)  Where  an  order  for  the  demolition  of  the  building  has 
been  made,  the  ow^ner  thereof  shall  within  three  months  after 
sci-vice  of  the  order  proceed  to  take  down  and  remove  the  build- 
ing, and  if  the  owner  fails  therein  the  local  autiioiity  shall  pro- 
ceed to  take  down  and  remove  the  building  and  sihall  sell  the 
materials,  and  after  deducting  the  expenses  incident  to  such  tak- 
ing down  and  removal,  pay  over  the  balance  of  money  (if  any)  to 
the  owner. 

"  (2)  Where  a  building  has  been  fo  taken  down  and  removed, 
mo  house  or  other  building  or  erection  which  will  be  dangerous 
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or  Injuriong  to  henlth  shall  be  ereded  en  all  or  any  part  of  the 
site  of  such  building;  and  if  any  house,  building,  or  erection  la 
elected  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  local  author-* 
ity  may  at  any  time  order  the  owner  thereof  to  abate  che  same, 
and  in  the  event  of  non(»ompliance  with  the  order,  may  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  abate  or  alter  the  same.'* 

"^s>.  (J)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  local  author- 
ity under  this  part  of  this  act.  may  appeal  against  the  same 
to  a  court  of  quai*ter  sessions,  and  no  work  shall  be  done  nor  pro- 
ceedings taken  under  any  order  until  after  the  api)eal  is  deter- 
mined or  ceases  to  be  prosecuted ;  and  section  31  of  the  summary 
juHsdiclion  act,  1879,  res][)ecti«ig  appeals  from  courts  of  summary 
jurisdiction  to  courts  of  quarter' seasions  shall  apply  with  the 
necessary  modifications  as  if  the  order  of  the  local  authority 
were  an  order  of  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction* 

"(2)  Provided  that: 

"(a)  Notice  of  appeal  may  be  given  within  one  month  after 
notice  of  the  order  of  tlie  local  authority  has  been  served  on  such 
jii  VKon ; 

"  (b)  The  court  shall,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  state  the 
facta  specifically  for  the  determination  of  a  superior  court,  in 
which  case  the  proceedings  may  be  removed  into  that  court. 

"36.  (1)  Where  any  owner  has  completed  in  respect  of  any 
dwelling-house  any  works  required  to  be  executed  by  an  order  of 
a  local  authority  under  this  part  of  this  act,  he  may  apply  to  the 
lo(»al  authority  for  a  charging  order,  and  shall  produce  to  the 
local  authority  a  certificate  of  their  surveyor  or  engineer  that 
the  works  have  been  executed  to  his  satisfaction,  and  also  the 
amounts  of  and  vouchers  for  the  cost,  charges  and  expenses  of 
the  works,  and  the  local  authority,  when  satisfied  that  the  owner 
lias  duly  executed  such  works  and  of  the  amount  of  such  costs, 
charges  and  expenses,  and  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  charging 
order  which  have  been  properly  incurred,  shall  make  an  order 
accordingly,  charging  on  the  dwelling-house  an  annuity  to  repay 
the  amount. 

,  "(2)  The  annuity  charged  shall  be  a  sum  of  six  pounds  for 
every  100  pounds  of  the  said  amount  and  so  in  proportion  for 
any  less  sum,  and  shall  commence  from  the  date  of  the  order, 
and  be  jmyable  for  a  term  of  30  years  to  the  owner  named  in 
such  order,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns. 

"  (3)  Every  such  annuity  may  be  recovered  by  the  person  for 
the  time  being  entitled  to  it  by  the  same  means  and  in  the  like 
manner  in  all  respects  as  if  it  were  a  rent-charge  granted  by 
deed  out  of  the  dwelling-house  by  the  owner  thereof. 

"(4)  Pharging  orders  made  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
accortling  to  the  form  marked  A  in  the  fifth  schedule  to  this 
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acf,  or  BB  near  thereto  as  the  circumstances  of  the  ease  will 
admit. 

"37.  (1)  Every  charge  created  by  a  charging  order  under  this 
part  of  this  act  shall  be  a  charge  on  the  dwelling-house  specified 
in  the  order,  liaAing  priority  over  all  existing  and  future  estates, 
interests,  and  inonmbrances,  with  the  exception  of  quit-rents  and 
other  chargeH  incident  to  tenuis,  tithe  commutation,  rent  charge, 
and  any  charge  created  under  any  act  authorizing  advances  of 
public  money;  and  where  more  charges  than  one  are  charged 
under  tliis  part  of  this  act  on  any  dwelling-house  such  charges 
rrfiall,  as  between  themselves,  take  order  according  to  their  re- 
spective dates, 

"(2)  A  charging  order  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  all 
notices,  acts,  and  proceedings  by  tliis  part  of  this  a<?t  directed 
with  refei-ence  to  or  consequent  on  the  obtaining  of  such  order, 
or  the  making  of  such  charge,  have  been  duly  served,  done  and 
taken,  and  that  such  charge  has  been  duly  created,  and  that  it 
is  a  valid  charge  on  the  dwelling-house  declared  to  be  subject 
thereto. 

"(3)  Every  such  charging  order,  if  it  relates  to  a  dwelling- 
Louse  in  the  area  to  which  the  enactments  relating  to  the  regis- 
tration of  land  in  Middlesex  apply  or  to  a  dwelling-house  in 
Yorkslnro,  shall  be  registered  in  like  manner  as  if  the  charge 
were  made  by  deed  by  the  absolute  owner  of  the  dwdling-house, 

"  (4)  Copies  of  the  charging  order  and  of  the  certificate  of  tlie 
surveyor  or  engineer,  and  of  the  accounts  as  passed  by  the  local 
authority,  certified  to  be  true  copies  by  the  cler'k  of  the  local 
authority,  shall,  within,  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  order  be 
deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  which  the 
dwelling-house  is  situate,  and  be,  by  him,  filed  and  recorded. 

"  (5)  The  benefit  of  any  such  charge  may  be  from  time  to  time 
transferred  in  like  manner  as  a  mortgage  or  rent-charge  may 
be  ta-ansferred.  Any  transfer  may  be  in  the  form  marked  B  in 
the  fifth  schedule  to  this  act,  or  in  any  otiier  convenient  form. 

OBSTRITCnVE  BUILDINGS. 

*38.  (1)  If  a  medical  officer  of  health  finds  that  any  building 
within  his  district,  although  not  in  itself  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion, is  so  situate  that  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  or  contact 
with  any  buildings  it  causes  one  of  the  following  effects,  that  is 
to  say: 

"(a)  It  stops  ventilation,  or  otherwise  makes  or  conduces  to 
make  such  other  buildings  to  be  in  condition  unfit  for  human 
habitation  or  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health;  or 

**(b)  It  prevents  proper  measures  from  being  carried  into 
effect  for  remedying  any  nuisance  injurious  to  health  or  other 
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eyfls  complained  of  in  respect  of  sTich  other  buildings;  In  an;! 
snch  case,  the  medical  officer  of  health  »hall  represent  to  the 
local  authority,  the  particulars  relating  to  such  first-mentioned 
building  (in  this  act  referred  to  as  *  obstructive  building  *)  stat- 
ing that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  expedient  that  the  obstructive  build- 
ing be  pulled  down, 

"(2)  Any  four  or  more  inhabitant  housebiolders  of  a  district 
may  make  to  the  local  authority  of  the  district  a  representation 
as  resx>ects  any  building  to  the  like  effect  as  that  of  the  medical 
officer  under  this  section, 

"(3)  The  local  authority  on  receiving  any.  such,  representation 
as  above  in  this  section  mentioned  shall  cause  a  report  to  be 
made  to  them  respecting  the  circumstances  of  the  building  and 
the  cost  of  pulling  down  the  building  and  acquiring  the  land, 
and  on  receiving  such  report  shall  take  into  oonsideration  the 
representation  and  report,  and  if  they  decide  to  proceed,  shall 
cause  a  copy  of  both  the  representation  and  report  to  be  given 
to  the  owner  of  the  lands  on  wiiich  the  obstructive  building 
stands,  with  notice  of  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the 
local  authority  foe  the  consideration  thereof;  and  such  owner 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  and  state  his  objections,  and 
after  hearing  such  objections  the  local  authority  shall  make 
an  order  either  allowing  the  objection  or  directing  that  such 
obstructive  building  shall  be  pulled  down,  and  such  order  shall 
be  subject  to  appeal  in  like  manner  as  an  order  of  demolition 
of  the  local  authority  imder  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
part  of  this  act. 

'*  (4)  Where  an  order  of  the  local  authority  for  pulling  down 
an  obstructive  building  is  made  under  this  section  and 
either  no  appeal  is  made  against  the  order,  or  an  appeal  is  made 
and  either  fails  or  is  abandoned,  the  local  authority  shall  be 
authorized  to  purchase  the  lands  on  which  the  obstructive  build- 
ing is  erected  in  like  manner  as  if  they  had  been  authorized  by  a 
special  act  to  purchase  the  same;  and  for  the  purpose  of  such 
purchase  the  provisions  of  the  lands  clauses  acts,  with  respect 
to  the  purchase  and  taking  of  lands  otherwise  than  by  agreement 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  incorporated  in  this  part  of  this  act  (sub- 
ject nevertheless  to  the  provisions  of  this  part  of  this  act),  and 
for  the  purpose  of  the  provisions  of  the  lands  clauses  acts  this 
part  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  special  act,  and  the 
local  authority  to  be  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  and  such 
lands  may  be  purchased  at  any  time  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  order,  or  if  it  was  appealed  against  after  the  date 
of  the  confirmation. 

T.  73 
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^  (6)  The  owner  of  the  lands  may  within  one  month  ftfter  no'tlee 
to  purchase  the  same  is  served  upon  him  declare  that  he  desires 
to  retain  the  site  of  the  obstructive  building  and  undertake 
either  to  pull  down  or  to  permit  the  local  authority  to  pull  down 
the  obstructive  building,  and  in  such  case  the  owner  shall  retain 
the  site  and  shall  receive  compensation  from  the  local  authority 
for  the  pulling  down  of  the  obstructive  building. 

"(6)  llie  amount  of  such  compensation,  and  also  the  amount 
of  any  compensation  to  be  paid  on  the  purchase  of  any  lands 
under  this  section,  shall  in  case  of  difference  be  settled  by  arbi«> 
tration  in  manner  provided  in  this  part  of  this  act. 

**  (7)  Where  the  local  authority  is  empowered  to  purchase  land 
compulsorily,  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  the  owner  of  a  house 
or  manufactory  to  insist  on  his  entire  holding  being  taken,  where 
part  only  is  proposed  to  be  taken  as  obstructive,  and  where  suck 
part  proposed  to  be  taken  can,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrator 
to  whom  the  question  of  disputed  compensation  is  submitted,  be 
severed  from  the  remainder  of  the  house  or  manufactory  without 
material  detriment  thereto,  provided  that  cor^  sensation  may  be 
awarded  in  respect  of  the  severance  of  the  part  so  proposed  to 
be  taken  in  addition  to  the  value  of  that  part 

"  (8)  Where  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrator  the  demolition  of 
an  obstructive  building  adds  to  the  value  of  such  other  buildings 
as  are  in  that  behalf  mentioned  in  this  sectiosn,  the  arbitrator 
shall  apportion  so  much  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the 
demolition  of  the  oiietructive  buildings  as  may  be  equal  to  the 
increase  in  value  of  the  other  buildings  amongst  such  other 
buildings  respectively,  and  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  such 
other  building  in  respect  of  its  increase  in  value  by  reason  of 
the  demolition  of  such  obstructive  building  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
private  improvement  expenses  incurred  by  the  local  authority 
in  respect  to  such  building,  and  such  local  authority  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  such  expenses,  make  and  levy  improvement 
rates  on  the  occupier  of  such  premises  accordingly;  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  public  health  acts  relating  to  private  improvement 
expenses  and  to  private  improvement  rates,  shall  so  far  as  ci^ 
cumstances  admit,  apply  accordingly  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  provisions  were  incorxwrated  in  this  act 

**(9)  If  any  dispute  arises  between  the  owner  or  occupier  of 
any  ^building  (to  which  any  amount  may  be  apportionoii  in  re- 
spect of  private  improvement  exx^enses)  and  the  arbitrator  by 
whom  such  apportionment  is  made,  such  dispute  shall  be  settled 
by  two  justices  in  manner  provided  by  the  lands  clauses  acts, 
in  cases  ^here  the  compensation  claimed  in  respect  of  lands 
does  not  exceed  50  pounda 
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^  (10)  Where  the  owner  retains  the  site  or  any  part  thefeo^ 
DO  honse  or  other  building  or  erection  which  will  be  dangerona 
or  injnrions  to  health,  or  which  will  be  an  obstructive  building 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  shall  be  erected  upon  such 
site  or  any  part  thereof;  and  if  any  house,  building  or  erection 
is  erected  on  the  site  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  sectioiQ 
the  local  aulbority  may  at  any  time  order  the  owner  to  abate 
or  alter  the  said  house,  building  or  erection;  and  in  the  event 
of  noncompliance  with  such  order  may,  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner  thereof,  abate  or  alter  the  same. 

"(11)  Where  the  lands  are  purchased  by  the  local  auttiorlty 
the  local  authority  shall  pull  down  the  obstructive  building,  or 
such  part  thereof  as  may  be  obstructive  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section,  and  keep  as  an  open  space  the  whole  site,  or  such 
part  thereof  as  may  be  required  to  be  kept  open  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  the  nuisance  or  other  evils  caused  by  such  obstruc- 
tive building,  and  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  local  government 
board,  and  upon  such  terms  as  that  board  think  expedient,  sell 
such  portion  of  the  site  as  is  not  repuired  for  the  purpose  of 
carryinj*  this  section  into  effect. 

'*(12)  A  local  authority  may,  where  they  so  think  fit,  dedicate 
any  land  acquired  by  them  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
as  a  highway  or  other  public  place."  .    . 

The  report  states  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  and  a 
former  act  of  similar  character,  the  city  of  London  has  cleared 
away  two  large  spaces  one  odil  d  the  *i Petty  Couft  Square  Sifo" 
at  the  extreme  east  of  the  city,  and  the  other  called  the  "  Golden 
Lane  Site"  at  the  extreme  north.  On  the  first  space  164  tene^ 
nifuls  Avere  demolished,  79,198  square  feet  of  land  were  cleared, 
and  streets  and  sewers  were  reconstructed  and  model  dwellings, 
some  with  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  were  built  These  were 
comj»lcted  In  1885.  The  entire  cost  of  condemnation  and  recon- 
stmrtion  amounted  to  £201,415  and  buildings  ccmprising  five 
blocks,  each  30  feet  wide,  58  feet  high  and  from  158  to  221  feet 
lon;^  were  constructed.  They  are  provided  with  open  landings, 
washhouses,  drying  places,  sculleries,  water-closets,  water  and 
gas.  The  scale  of  rents  are:  For  a  shop  with  two  rooms  and 
i)asement,  from  28  to  30  shillings  a  week;  for  a  shop  with  one 
room  and  basement,  23  shillings  a  week;  for  a  tenement  with 
three  rooms,  9  shillings  a  week;  for  a  tenement  of  two  rooms, 
7  shillings  a  week;  for  a  tenement  of  one  room,  4  shilling  a  week. 
The  gross  rental  is  £6,000  a  year.  Plans  of  these  buildings  are 
submitted  with  this  report  and  seem  more  appropriate  for  the 
^consideration  of  the  subconmiittee  of  buildings. 

The  Peabody  Trust,  the  Guiness  Trust,  the  Metropolitan  Asso- 
<isMcfBLf  the  Improved  and  Industrial  Dwellings  Ckmipany,  the 
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AVtfsnns  and  TjOiHoreT^  and  General  Dwellings  Compflny,  and 
a  large  number  of  smaller  companies  and  individuals,  have 
bnilt  and  own  other  Improved  dwellings  for  the  workini^ 
people  and  the  poor  in  and  about  London.  The  statistics  show 
a  less  death-rate  and  a  slightly  increased  birtii-pate  in  these 
artisans'  dwellings,  as  compared  with  the  general  deadi  and 
blxth-rate  in  London.  lUegitimaite  births  in  these  buildings  are 
few.  Grime  has  been  diminished  in  the  area  which  they 
occupy.  This  report  also  contains  the  building  regulations 
approved  by  the  London  county  council  for  the  constmctian 
of  tenements,  which  seem  to  be  more  appropriate  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subcommittee  on  buildings.  It  is  also  aocom- 
panied  by  Hie  report  of  the  royal  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  housing  of  the  working  classes  made  to  the  queen  in  1885, 
together  with  a  full  report  of  the  testimony  then  taken.  The 
rfxx>rt  states  that  "tenement-houses  may  be  roughly  said  to 
be  houses  which  are  occupied  at  weekly  rents  by  members 
of  more  than  one  family,  but  in  which  members  of  more  than 
one  family  do  not  occupy  a  *  common  room.'"  (P.  8.)  A  larj^e 
XoHion  of  the  report  auJ  tostirnony  U  occupied  bj  u  considera;- 
tion  of  the  subject  of  overcrowding  in  a  single  room  of  persons 
of  both  sexes,  and  the  consequent  injury  to  health  and  property. 
This  is  an  evil  mijch  more  pirevalent  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
the  United  ^ates.  *  In  1871,  in  Glasgow,  41  families  out  of  every 
100  lived  in  iouses  or  apartments  having  only  one  room.  In 
1881,  24  per  cent,  of  the  .population  of  Glasgow  lived  in  similar 
quarters.  The  report  furiher  shows  thai  at  that  time  in 
London  the  arbitrators  had  made  extravagant  and  excessive 
awards  for  the  condemnation  of  unsanitary  buildings  and  ex- 
cessive costs  had  been  taxed  for  legal  expensea  They  quote,  at 
page  45,  the  amendment  in  the  act  of  1879  to  the  Artisans 
Dwellings  Act  of  1875,  aa  follows:  "On  the  occasion  of  asse<«s- 
ing  the  comijonsation  payable  under  any  improvement  scheme 
in  respect  of  any  house  or  premises  situate  within  an  unhealthy 
area,  evidence  shall  be  receivable  by  the  arbitrator  to  prove 
tiiat,  at  the  date  of  the  oonflrmlng  act  authorizing  such  scheme, 
or  at  some  previous  date  not  earlier  than  the  date  of  the 
official  representation  in  which  the  sdieme  originated,  such 
house  or  premises  was,  by  reason  of  its  unhealthy  state  or  by 
reason  of  overcrowding  or  otherwise,  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  have  been  a  nuisance  within  the  meaning  of  the  acts  relat- 
ing to  nuisances;  and  if  the  arbitrator  is  satisfied  tiiat,  from 
either  of  such  causes  as  aforesaid,  such  house  or  premises  was 
at  such  dates  as  aforesaid,  or  either  of  them,  a  nuisance  as 
aforesaid,  he  shall  then  determine  what  would  have  been  the 
value  of  such  house  or  premises,   supposing  the  nuisance  to 
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have  been  abated,  and  what  would  have  been  the  expense  ol 
abating  tiie  nuisance,  asid  the  amount  of  compensation  i»ayable 
in  respect  of  such  house  or  premises  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  estimated  value  of  the  house  or  premises  after  the 
nuisance  was  abated  and  after  deducting  the  estimated  expense 
Off  abating  the  nuisance/*  and  say,  "TLis,  however,  does  not 
give  sufficient  help.  The  ordinary  case  is  of  a  house  which 
Is  a  nuisance  and  dangerous  to  health.  Under  that  provision 
there  would  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  house 
the  cost,  of  putting  it  into  sanitairy  repair;  but  then  the  arbi- 
trator will  sometimes  not  be  content  to  give  the  value  of  the 
house  as  it  stood,  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  then 
used ;  he  will  take  into  account  the  probability  that  that  house^ 
or  the  land  upon  which  it  stands,  may  subsequently  be  used 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  factories,  warehouses,  new  streets, 
or  something  of  that  kind;  and  the  value  given,  therefore,  is 
often  something  altogether  different  from  and  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  value,  if  the  property  be  regarded  in  cooineetloii; 
with  its  existing  uses. 

"There  are  arbitrators  who  seem  not  to  exclude  from  their 
minds  the  improvement  of  the  property  that  would  be  due  to  the 
scheme  itself,  and  give  a  prospective  value  to  the  imhealthy  prop- 
erty in  consequence  of  their  impression  that  it  would  be  increased 
in  value  when  the  improvement  was  effected."  (Pp.  4546.) 
^  Arbitrators  and  juries  have,  it  is  stated,  a  natural  tendency  to 
award  excessive  convpensation  when  they  have  the  public  purso 
OP  the  rates  to  draw  upon.  The  districts  to  be  dealt  with,  more* 
over,  are  generally  crowded,  and  as  has  been  seen  rents  are  conse- 
quently driven  up,  and  there  is  again  the  multiplicity  of 
Interests  involved  between  those  of  the  ground  landlord  and  tiiose 
of  the  actually  occupying  tenants.  Even  with  the  repeal  of  tho 
words  'and  all  circiunstances  affecting  such  value,'  it  doe«  not 
seem  likely  that  arbitrators  with  the  discretion  still  allowed  them 
would  assess  the  compensation  to  all  the  persons  iuterested  bb  if 
the  property  were  in  the  hands  of  one  x)er8on,  though  theoretic 
cally  that  rate  ought  to  be  adopted;  and  the  law  plso  requires 
strengthening  by  *a  recognition  that  compensation  should  only 
be  calculated  on  the  base  of  the  capicity  of  a  house  and  not  on  the 
numbers  actually  living  in  it,  inasmuch  as  overcrowding  at 
prrRpnt  puts  a  premium  on  property.' "    (P.  46.) 

"  Your  majesty's  commissioners,  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry, 
elicited  a  great  deal  of  evidence  which  proved  the  fact  that 
immense  sunws  of  money  are,  in  connection  with  imiwrovementfl, 
yearly  sunk  in  legal  expenses.  Mr.  Forwcod  stated  that  the 
£72,000  which  was  paid  in  compensation  for  635  unsanitaiy 
houses  at  Liverpool  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  the  owners 
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were  morally  entitled  tt>;  bnt  the  sum  of  £10,000  paid  ft)  lawyen 
for  their  leptl  charges  in  connection  with  the  same  tnun«acti(HiA 
is  a  much  more  suprising  figure.  When  details  vome  to  be 
examined  the  large  fig^es  are  less  to  be  wondered  at  Bir  Curtis 
Lampson  testified  that  no  sootier  is  a  x>ropert7  condemned  than 
local  solicitors  call  ux)on  the  people  who  have  houses  and  propose 
to  them  to  manage  the  business  for  them.  He  mentioned  tho 
case  of  a  condemned  house,  valued  at  £20,  where  th.e  solicitorsP 
charges  amounted  to  £57."    (P.  48.) 

The  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Liverpool  has  also 
sent  a  full  answer  to  our  inquiries.  He  encloses  in  his 
report  a  copy  of  the  by-laws  of  the  borough  of  Liverpool,  con-i 
taining  regulations  of  houses  and  parts  of  houses  which 
are  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  more  than  one  family. 
He  states  that  the  x>ractical  effect  of  the  operation  tn 
Liverpool  of  tiie  British  housing  of  the  working  classes  acts 
and  the  by-laws  upon  the  subject  has  been  to  improve  motrals, 
and  health,  and  greatly  decrease  the  crime  previously  prevalent 
among  the  peope  inhabiting  tenement-houses.  He  is  unable, 
however,  to  furnish  any  data  showing  the  change  in  the  death- 
rate,  number  of  illegitimate  births  and  crimes  in  the  districts  o€ 
Liverpool  thereby  affected  since  the  passage  of  these  laws  and 
ordinances.  He  refers,  in  the  description  of  the  de- 
struction of  tenement-honses  and  artisans'  dwellings  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  of  Liverpool,  to  the  report  of  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Sherman,  published  in  the  Consular  Reports,  June,  1890, 
Ko.  117.  He  furnishes  a  copy  of  the  testimony  at  a  hearing 
before  the  local  government  board  upon  the  application  by  the 
town  council  of  Liverpool  for  sanction  to  borrow  £25,000  for  the 
T)Tivfhase  of  insanitary  dwellings  and  areas,  in  June,  1894.  It 
appears  in  that  report  (p.  2)  that:  "It  has  been  the  policy  of 
tlie  insanitary  property  committee  rather  to  sell  the  land  which 
formed  the  sites  of  the  houses  to  builders,  under  stipulations 
which  would  insure  the  building  of  suitable  dwellings,  than 
enter  into  the  somewhat  speculative  operation  of  building  houses 
or  dwellings  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation."  (P.  3.)  "  Up  to 
about  four  or  five  years  ago,  we  had  considerable  difliculty  in 
selling  these  building  sites,  but  now  our  difficulty  is  rather  the 
other  way.  We  have  more  applications  for  sites  for  buildings 
than  wu  are  able  to  meet,  and  in  some  cases  we  have  been  obliged 
to  keep  back  the  builder  until  we  could  get  legal  difficulties  in 
connection  with  the  details  out  of  the  way.  We  have  very  little 
land  left  on  our  hands,  and  there  is  no  land  available  at  the 
present  time  for  the  erection  of  more  than  a  very  few  four-roomed 
cottages."  (P.  4.)  "  Our  policy  has  been  to  work  with  the  medical 
officer.    To  get  him  from  time  to  time  to  select  a  number  of  the. 
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worst  lionses  In  the  city,  taking  them  from  different  parts  of  flie 
city,  but  at  the  same  time  concentrating  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  two  or  three  localities,  so  as  to  get,  if  possible,  the  whole 
of  one  street  or  two  streets,  and  talte  away  the  whole  of  the 
insanitary  property  within  that  street  or  streets.  In  that  way 
the  c?ommittee  were  able  to  dispose  of  the  sites  to  builders, 
which  we  should  not  be  able  to  do  if  the  medical  officer  only 
selected  the  worst  courts  in  a  street,  and  left  in  that  street  still 
standing  a  number  of  insanitary  houses  with  their  very  un- 
desirable tenants.  The  consequence  of  this  policy  has  been  that 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years  we  have  been  able  to  get  around 
us  a  number  of  builders  who  are  willing  to  take  our  land,  and 
to  build  upon  it  w^hat  we  call  four-roomed  cottages.  These  cot- 
tages have  about  tlie  same  accommodations  in  them  as  the 
court  houses  which  we  pull  down.'*  The  town  clerk  testified  thnt 
b«*fi»re  the  housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1884,  the 
borough  under  its  general  powers  used  to  buy  single  houses  in 
different  parts  ot  the  city  for  the  purp<j<3e  of  improving  the  health 
of  the  vicinity,  and  that  tJie  schome  proved  impracticable  (p.  8)  : 
**Tliat  was  only  touching  the  fringe  of  the  matter.  We  ha^e 
bought  a  single  house  to  remove  an  ash-pit.  We  have  bought 
from  an  owner  a  house  at  an  enormous  sum,  and  we  have  pulled 
down  the  house  at  a  further  expense,  in  order  to  erect  two 
water-closets,  and  aJl  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  the 
court,  who  were  also  compensated  by  the  improvement  of  their 
property.  It  was  found  out  in  time,  however,  that  that  did  no 
good  at  all.  The  first  £100,000  we  borrowed  went  in  that  way.'' 
**I  have  known  £110  and  legal  exx>euses  to  have  been  paid 
for  one  house."  The  criticisms  upon  the  methods  of  the  corpora- 
tion whidi  were  stated  at  the  inquiry  were  that  the  new  housed 
were  filled  chiefly  by  people  from  other  parts  of  the  city  or  its 
vicinity  and  not  by  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  same  area,  who 
crowded  into  old  houses  in  other  parts  of  the  city;  :hat  (p.  20) 
"The  action  of  the  corporation  in  pulling  down  these  houses 
creates  a  want  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  who  are 
never  sure  when  the  corparation  will  pounce  dow^n  upon  them 
and  take  their  property,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  have 
not  the  heart  to  maintain  and  keep  their  propei'ty  in  a  state  of 
repair,  as  they  would  do  If  they  felt  more  secufre.  Tliey  pay 
something  like  £80,  £90  and  £100  per  house  for  these  socalled 
iiisanitary  houses  and  when  they  are  taken  from  them  it  is  at  a 
nominal  sum  which  seems  to  be  no  encouragement  to  them  to 
spend  money  and  improve  the  property.  What  we  wamt  to  point 
out  Is  this  —  if  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Norton  was  adopted  — 
namely,  the  dealing  with  isolated  cases  and  small  spaces,  one 
house  could  be  taken  down  in  a  court,  and  it  would  provide  back 
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yards  and  separate  water-closets.  Anyway,  It  might  afford  fadli- 
ties  for  the  cotrporation  selling  little  strips  of  land  to  ownen, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  put  up  separate  water-closets,  and  to 
get  that  through  ventilation,  which  is  so  much  desired.  Hiesc^ 
houses  certainly  ofTer  better  aeoommodation  for  tiie  people  than 
the  class  of  houses  that  are  now  being  built.  I  dhaJlenge  Dr. 
Hope  or  Mr.  Bartlett  to  prov^  that  there  are  eight  out  of  ten 
occupying  these  new  houses  who  ever  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
before.  It  seoms  to  me  that  although  you  say  that  you  demolish 
houses  that  are  insanitary,  and  provide  other  houses  for  those 
people,  you  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  you  provide  houses  for 
I)eople  who  live  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  these  places.  We 
say  that  the  taxes  of  the  town  have  increased  to  a  luge  extent, 
but  the  rents  erf  house  property  have  been  reduced  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and,  if  this  expenditure  goes  on,  we  say  that  Liverpool 
with  regard  to  inx)perty  will  be  unbearable,  the  rateable  value 
of  property  will  go  down  and  the  corporation  and  the  rate  payers 
will  suffer  equally." 

These  objections  were  made  by  a  real  estate  agent  who 
appeared  with  others  on  behalf  of  the  Liverpool  Land  and  House 
OwnerB   Association. 

The  rei)ort  of  the  consul  at  Glasgow  contains  valuable  infonna- 
tion  and  8tati>tics  upon  the  subject,  which  is  there  reguLited  by 
the  Glasgow  Building  Act  of  1892  (55  and  56  Vict.  ch.  239),  the 
Glasgow  Police  Acts  of  1886  and  1891  (29  and  30  Vict.  ch.  273), 
and  by  by-laws  upon  the  subject.  It  appears  that  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow  live  in  tenements  or  apartment  houses. 
**  There  are  but  few  (what  are  called  here)  self-contained  dwelling- 
houses,  i.  e.,  houses  built  for  the  exclusive  use  of  one  family;  and 
these  are  mostly  in  the  suburbs  and  inhabited  by  the  very  wealthy. 
The  houses  are  generally  built  in  blocks  from  two  to  four  stories 
in  height,  most  commonly  of  three  stories,  the  lower  one  being 
a  basement  from  one-half  to  one-third  above  the  street 
with  an  area  in  front,  as  deep  as  the  basement,  and 
enclosed  by  an  iron  railing.  Many  of  the  i>eople  are  lodgers, 
talcing  apartments  in  these  buildings.  Md&t  generally 
a  family  takes  a  house  and  rents  out  rooms  to  lodgers. 
Each  story  above  the  basement  is  called  a  separate  house 
and  these  often  have  separate  entra-'-^es-  Others  are 
entered  fn)m  a  common  stair  at  the  back  end  of  a  close  or 
oixm  hallway  situated  in  the  middle  of  two  tenements."  The 
building  regulations  are  set  forth  with  detail  in  this  report, 
but  they  seem  more  appropriate  foe  the  consideraition  of  the 
subcommittee  on  buildings.  We  note,  however,  the  following: 
'*Tt  shall  not  be  lawful  in  any  dwelling-house  for  any  person 
to  make  an  inclosed  bed  oir  bed  recess  not  *  open   in  front 
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fop  three-fourths  of  its  lengtK,  and  from  floor  to  ceiling.**  There 
must  be  one  window  in  every  sleeping  apartment,  and  that  so  con- 
structed thait  one-third  may  be  eaaily  opened,  and  iOye  sash 
of  the  window  must  not  be  short  of  certain  specified  dim«nsio(ns. 
"  Every  building  shall  be  provided  with  a  window-hatch  or  hatch- 
way in  the  roof,  by  which,  in  case  of  fire,  access  may  be  had 
to  the  roof  from  a  common  stairway  or  the  uiyper  story  of  the 
building."  "If  a  dwelling  or  tenement  becomes  filthy  or  lack- 
Jug  in  sanitary  protection,  the  same  may  be  declared  untenamt- 
able  by  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  and  the  inmates  removed; 
and  the  same  can  not  thereafter  be  rented  or  oocupied  until 
repaired  and  put  in  proper  sanitary  condition.'* 

The  Glasgow  Building  Act  authorizes  the  purchase  of  land 
by  the  corpora«tion  of  Glasgow  by  agreement  of  the  owners 
and  the  sale  or  leasing  of  the  same  or  construction  thereupon 
by  the  corporation  itself  of  dwelling-houses  for  mechanics, 
laborers  and  other  working  people  of  the  poor  classes.  The 
number  of  the  working  classes  to  be  displaced  by  the  operation 
of  this  act  was  limited  to  ^0  within  any  six  months,  unless 
suitable  accommodations  were  provided  in  the  meantime.  Under 
these  acts,  May,  1893,  the  corporation  of  Glasgow  has  expended 
£1.n!)4,331  (19,695.411.80).  The  revenue  derived  had  been 
£1,700,411  (14,902,505.17),  leaving  a  deficit  of  £986,919 
(14,802,841.30).  The  corporation  had  then  on  hand  proi)erty 
valued  at  £545,311  (12,653,755.52),  which  waa  in  the  course  of 
reconstruction;  together  with  Alexandra  park  and  970,162 
square  yards  of  ground  applied  to  the  formation  of  29  new 
streets  and  in  the  improvement  of  25  existing  streets.  The 
total  cost  to  the  taxpayers  had  been  £720,181  (|3,504,760.83). 
The  new  tenements  are  genet-ally  four  stories  in  heigth  with 
a  basement;  35  feet  in  depth  and  70  feet  high.  The  base 
tenements  consist  usually  of  a  kitchen  and  one  or  two  roams^ 
with  an  additional  bedroom  in  the  attic  over  the  hallway. 
Single  apartments  were  rented  at  £9  a  year  in  1893. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  laws  and  ordinances  has.  been 
to  improve  morals  and  to  diminish  crime.  The  death-rate  and 
nimiber  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  city  has  decreased  and 
crime  has  become  less  prevalent.  The  great  evil  in  tenement- 
houses  in  Glasgow  is  said  to  be  the  crowding  of  persons  of 
different  sexes  into  the  same  roonu 

ROGER  FOSTEE^ 
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SUPPLEMENT  No.  20. 


Bills  Submitted  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Tenement-House 
Committee  of  1894. 

No.  z. 
S3T  ACT  to  amend  chapter  four  hundred  and  ten  of  the  laws  o( 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  entitled  "An  act  to  con- 
solidate into  one  act  and  to  declare  the  special  and  local  laws 
affecting  public  interests  in  the  citj  of  New  York,''  as  subse- 
quently amended  by  chapter  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  chapter  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seyen, 
and  otherwise,  in  relation  to  the  powers,  duties  and  healtlk 
fund  of  the  board  of  health,  and  of  the  health  department  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health. 

Th^  People  of  the  State  of  New  Tork^  represerUed  in  Smote 
and  Assembly f  do  enact  ae  follows : 

Section  1.  Section  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  chapter  four 
hundred  and  ten  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
entitled  "  Ah  act  to  consolidate  into  one  act  and  to  declare  the 
special  and  local  laws  affecting  public  interests  in  the  city  of 
New  York,"  as  amended  by  chapter  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  in  relation  to  the  powers^ 
duties  and  health  fund  of  the  board  of  health,  and  of  the  health 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  for  the  preservation  of^ 
the  public  health,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  296.  The  board  of  police,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  board 
of  healSth,  shall  detail  to  the  service  of  the  said  board  of  health, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  sani- 
tary code,  and  of  the  acts  relating  to  tenement  and  lodging- 
houses  [not  exceeding  forty-five],  at  least  fifty  suitable 
officers,  and  men  of  experienoe  of  at  least  five  years' 
service  in  the  police  force,  provided  that  the  board  of  health 
shall  ]>ay  monthly  to  the  board  of  police  a  sum  equal  to  tiie 
pay  of  all  officers  and  men  so  detailed.  At  least  [fifteen] 
twenty  of  the  officers  and  men  so  detailed  shall  be  employed 
exclusively  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  tenement 
and  lodginghousea    These   officers   and  men   shall  belong  to 
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fSe  sanitary  company  of  police,  and  shall  report  to  tfie  president 
of  the  board  of  health.  The  board  of  health  may  report  back  to 
the  board  of  police  for  punishment  any  member  of  Eaid  company 
gnilty  of  any  breach  of  orders  or  discipline,  or  of  neglecting  hi» 
duty,  and  thereupon  the  board  of  i)olice  may  detail  another  officer 
or  man  in  his  place,  and  the  discipline  of  the  said  members  of  the 
sanitary  company  shall  be  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  ot 
police,  but  at  any  time  the  board  of  health  may  object  to  lihe 
efficiency  of  any  member  of  said  sanitary  company,  and  there* 
apon  another  officer  or  man  may  be  detailed  in  his  place.  The 
board  of  police  sliall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
fill  all  vacancies  in  the  police  force  in  the  city  caused  by  the 
detailing  of  said  officers  and  men  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
board  of  health.  And  the  board  of  police  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  appoint  [fifteen]  twenty-five  additional  men 
to  the  police  force  subject  to  all  the  law,  miles  and  regulatioms 
rela/ting  to  and  goTemiug  the  appointment  of  patrolmen  in 
said  city;  and  the  officers  thus  detailed  to  the  service  oif  the 
said  board  of  health  shall  be  selected  for  their  peculiar  fitnesa 
from  amongst  those  who  shall  pass  a  civil  service  examination 
conducted  by  the  sui)«rvisof7  boord  of  cammissioners  of  the 
New  York  municipal  civil  service. 

§  2.  Section  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  said  act,  as 
amended  by  chapter  eighty-foiir  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  is  hereby  amended  00  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  533.  The  authooity,  duty  and  pofwers  of  the  board  of  health! 
shall  extend  over  the  waters  of  the  bay,  up  to  and  within  the 
quarantine  limits  as  established  by  law,  but  shall  not  be  held  to 
interfere  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  commissioners  of 
quarantine  or  health  officer  of  the  port.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
fte  board  of  health  to  malte  an  annual  report  to  the  msiyisr  of  the 
city  of  New  York  of  all  the  openations  of  the  said  board  for  tiie 
previous  year.  The  mayor  may  at  any  time  call  for  a  more  full 
report,  or  for  a  report  upon  any  portion  of  the  work  of  said 
board  whenever  he  may  deem  it  to  be  for  the  public  good  so  to  dOb 
[The  mayor  and  one  commissioner  from  the  department  of  health, 
the  commissioner  of  the  depairtment  of  public  wocks,  one  dele- 
gate firom  the  bureau  of  insx)ection  of  buildings,  and  the  com- 
missioner of  the  department  of  street  cleaning,  shall  meet  annu- 
ally, between  the  fifteenth  day  of  November  and  the  thirtieth 
day  of  December,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject 
of  tenement  and  lodging-houses  in  the  city,  and  shall  make 
such  recommendations  of  improvement  in  the  laws  affecting 
tenement  and  lodging-chouses  as  they  may  deem  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  people  of  the  city;  they  shall  cause  such  recom- 
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iDienclaiHoiiis  to  be  sent  to  the  governor  of  tte  State  and  to 
the  senate  and  assembly  annually  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  January;  they  sliall  also  consider  thje  subject  ot  the 
execution  of  said  la¥m  and  shall  reoommend  to  the  board  of 
healtti  such  changes  in  the  same  as  they  may  deem  to  be  for 
the  <?ood  of  the  people  of  the  city  .J 

§  3.  Section  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  said  act,  as 
amen<ted  by  chapters  eighty-four  and  fouir  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  of  ihe  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ei^ty^seren,  is  hereby 
amended  00  as  to  read  as  follo<ws: 

§  588.  Said  board  shall  appoint  and  commission  at  lea^  thirty- 
five  sanitary  inspectoi«,  and  shall  have  ix>wer  to  appoint  iive 
additional  sanitairy  inspectors,  if  it  deems  that  number  needful, 
[said  board  may  appoint  and  commission  such  number  of  **  sani- 
tairy inspectors''  as  the  board  may  deem  needful,  not  exceeding 
forty,J  and  from  time  to  time  prescribe  the  duties  and 
salaries  of  each  of  said  inspectors^  and  the  place  of 
their  performanoe  (and  of  all  other  persons  exercirfng 
any  authority  under  said  board,  except  as  herein  specially 
provided);  but  twenty  of  such  inspectoi's  shall  be  physi- 
cians of  skill  and  of  practical  professional  experience 
in  said  city.  The  additional  sanitary  inspectors  hereto- 
fore  duly  appointed  and  commissioned  may  be  included  among 
the  sanitary  inspectors  mentioned  in  this  section,  and  may  con- 
tinue to  act  as  such  without  reappointment^  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  curtail  any  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  health 
department  by  section  five  hundred  and  eighty  of  this  act^  and 
the  number  of  sanitfliry  inspectors  for  whom  provision  is  made 
in  this  section  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  special  inspectors  for 
whom  pfTovision  is  made  in  section  five  hundred  and  eighty.~Aff 
of  the  said  inspectors  shall  have  such  practical  luiowledge  of 
scientific  or  sanitary  matters  as  qualify  them  for  the  duties  of 
their  office.  Each  of  such  inspectors  shall,  twice  in  each  weck» 
make  a  written  report  to  said  board  stating  what  duties  he  has 
performed,  and  where  he  has  performed  them,  and  also  such  facts 
as  have  come  to  his  knowledge  connected  with  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter  as  are  by  him  deemed  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
said  board,  or  such  as  its  regulations  may  require  of  him;  which 
reports  with  the  other  reports  herein  elsewhere  mentioned  shuH 
be  filed  among  the  records  of  the  said  board. 

§  4.  Section  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  said  act  Is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  654.  It  shall  not  be  lawful,  without  a  permit  from  the  board 
of  health,  to  let  or  occupy,  or  suffer  to  be  occupied  separately  ao 
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a  dwelling,  any  vanity  cellar,  or  undergTonnd  room  built  op  rebuiU 
after  July  first,  eigh.teeQ  hundred  and  slzty-eeven,  or  whioh  shall 
not  have  been  so  let  or  occupied  befoie  said  date.  It  shall  not 
be  lawful  without  such  permit  to  let  or  continue  to  be  let,  or  to 
occupy  or  suffer  to  be  occupied  separately  as  a  dwelling  any 
vault,  cellar,  basement  or  room  wholly  or  in  part  underground, 
unless  the  same  be  in  every  part  thereof  at  least  seven  feet  in 
height,  measured  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling 
thereof,  nor  unless  the  same  be  for,  at  least, 
two  feet  [one  foot]  of  its  height  above  the  sm-face 
of  the  street  or  ground  adjoining  or  nearest  to  the  some,  nor 
unless  there  be  outside  of  and  adjoining  the  said  vault,  cellar, 
room,  or  basement,  and  extending  along  the  entire  frontage 
thereof,  and  upwards  from  six  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
floor  thereof,  up  to  the  surface  of  the  said  street  or  ground  an 
open  space  of  a  least  two  feet  and  six  inches  wide  in  every  part, 
nor  unless  the  same  be  well  and  effectually  drained  by  means  of 
a  drain,  the  uppermost  part  of  which  is  one  foot  at  least  below 
the  level  of  the  floor  of  •such  vault,  cellar,  or  room,  nor  unless 
there  is  a  clear  space  of  not  less  than  one  foot  below  the  level 
of  the  floor,  except  where  the  same  is  cemented,  nor  unless  there 
be  app^urtenant  to  such  vault,  cellar,  or  room,  the  use  of  a  water- 
closet  or  privy,  kept  and  provided  as  in  this  title  required;  nor 
unless  the  same  have  an  external  window  opening  of  at  least  nine 
superflcial  feet  clear  of  the  sa^h  frame,  in  which  window  opening 
there  shall  be  fitted  a  frame  filled  in  with  glazed  sashes,  at  least 
four  and  a  half  superficial  feet  of  which  shall  be  made  so  as  to 
open  for  the  puipoee  of  ventilation.  Provided,  however, 
that  in  the  caae  of  an  inner,  or  back  vault,  cellar, 
or  roc«n,  let  or  occupied  '  along  with  a  front  vault, 
cellar,  or  room,  as  part  of  the  same  letting  or  occu- 
XMition,  it  shall  be  a  suflScient  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  if  the  front  room  is  provided  with  a 
window,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  if  the  said  back  vault, 
cellar  or  room  is  connected  with  the  front  vault,  cellar  or  room 
by  a  door,  and  arJw  by  a  proper  ventilating  or  transom  window, 
and,  where  pi-octicable,  also  connected  by  a  proper  ventilating 
or  transom  window,  or  by  some  hall  or  passage  communicating 
with  the  external  air.  Provided,  always  that  in  any  area 
adjoining  a  vault,  cellar,  underground  room,  or  basement  there 
may  be  steps  necessary  for  access  to  such  vanity  cellar,  or  room, 
If  the  same  be  so  placed  as  not  to  be  over,  across,  or  oppoeite 
to  the  said  external  window,  and  so  as  to  allow  between  every 
part  of  such  steps  and  the  external  wall  of  such  vault,  cellar  or 
room,  a  clear  spajoe  of  six  inches  at  least,  and  if  the  rise  of  said 
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•tepa  is  open;  and,  {nrovided,  farther,  that  onrer  or  across  any 
sncli  area  tliere  may  be  steps  neoessaiEy  for  acoess  to  any  build- 
ing abore  the  yanlt»  cellar  or  room  tx>  which  snch  area  adjoins,  if 
the  same  be  so  placed  as  not  to  be  over,  acrosB^  or  opposite  to 
any  suoh  external  window. 

§  6.  fiection  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  said  act  is  herabry 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  666.  Erery  tenement  or  lodging-house  shall  have  the  proper 
and  suitable  oonyenienees  or  receptacles  for  receiving  garbage 
and  other  refuse  matters.  No  tenement  or  lodging-house,  nor  any 
portion  thereof,  shall  be  used  as  a  place  of  storage  for  any  com- 
bustible article,  or  any  article  dangerous  to  life  or  detrimental 
to  health;  nor  shall  any  horse,  cow,  calf,  swine,  pig,  sheep,  or  goat 
be  kept  in  said  house.  After  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-five,  no  bakery  or  place  of  business  in  which 
fat  is  boiled  shall  be  maintained  in  any  tenement-house  more 
than  three  stories  in  height,  in  which  more  than  two  families  live 
on  one  fioor,  and  which  is  not  fireproof.  After  the  first  dajTof 
September,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  no  part  of  any 
itenement-house  shall  be  used  for  the  storage  of  feed,  hay  or 
straw.  After  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  all  transoms,  windows,  doors  and  other  openings  lead- 
ing into  halls  or  into  rooms  opening  into  halls  frcnn  bakeries  or 
places  of  business  in  which  fat  is  boiled  in  the  basements, 
cellars,  or  on  the  first  floors  of  all  tenement-houses  in  the  city  of 
Kew  York,  shall  be  solidly  closed  with  the  same  material  as  the 
walls  or  partitions  in  which  the  openings  exist,  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  opening  between  said  bakeries  or  other  places  of 
business  in  which  fat  is  boiled  and  the  other  parts  of  the  tene^ 
ment-house  in  which  the  same  shall  be  situated.  After  the  first 
day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  all  transoms 
and  windows  opening  into  halls  from  any  xwrtion  of  any  tene' 
ment-house  where  paint,  oil,  spirituous  liquors  or  drugs  are  stored 
or  kept  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  removed  and 
closed  up  as  solidly  as  the  rest  of  the  wall;  and  all  doors  leading 
into  any  such  hall  or  room  from  such  portion  of  said  tenement- 
house  used  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  made  fireproof. 

§  6.  Section  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  said  act,  as  amended 
by  chapter  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
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8  657.  No  wallpaper  shall  be  used  in  any  tenement  or  lodging- 


house.  The  wallpaper  on  iiie  walls  and  ceilingB  of  any  tene- 
ment  or  lodging-house  shall  be  removed  within  sixty  days  after 
the  passage  of  this  act;  provided,  however,  that  the  board  of 
health  may,  in  their  discretion,  permit  wall-paper  to  be  used  tn 
an  apartment-house  more  than  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  or  in  a 
house  in  which  not  more  than  one  family  occupy  the  same  floor, 
or  in  any  apartment  containing  more  than  three  rooms.  Every 
tenement  or  lodging-house,  and  every  part  thereof,  shall  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  any  accumulations  of  dirt,  filth,  garbage  or 
other  matter  in  or  on  the  same,  or  in  the  yard,  court,  passage, 
area  or  alley  connected  with  it  or  belonging  to  the  same.  The 
owner  or  keeper  of  any  lodging-house,  and  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  any  tenement-house  or  part  thereof,  shall  thoroughly  cleanse 
all  the  rooms,  passages,  stairs,  floors,  windows,  doors,  walls,  ceil- 
ings, privies,  cess-pools  and  drains  of  the  house  or  part  of  the 
house  of  which  he  is  the  owner  or  lessee,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  board  otf  health,  so  often  as  he  shall  be  required  by  or  in 
accordance  with  any  regulation  or  ordinance  of  said  board,  and 
shall  well  and  sufficiently,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  board, 
whitewash  the  walls  and  ceilings  thereof  twice  at  least  in  every 
year,  in  the  months  of  April  and  October,  unless  the  said  boards 
shall  otherwise  direct.  Every  owner  of  a  tenement  or  lodging- 
house,  and  every  person  having  control  of  a  tenement  or  lodging- 
house,  shall  file  annually  in  the  department  of  health  a  notice 
containing  his  name. and  address,  and  also  a  description  of  the 
property  by  street,  number,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be^ 
in  such  manner  as  wHl  enable  the  board  of  health  easily  to  find 
the  same;  and  also  the  number  of  apartments  in  each  house,  the 
nimiber  of  rooms  in  each  apartment,  the  number  of  families 
occupying  each  department,  and  the  trades  and  occupations 
carried  on  therein.  In  case  of  a  transfer  of  any  tene- 
ment-house or  lodging-house,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grantor 
and  grantee  of  said  tenement  or  lodging-house  to  file  in  the 
department  of  health  a  notice  of  such  transfer,  stating  the  name 
of  the  new  owner  within  thirty  days  after  such  transfer.  In  case 
of  the  devolution  of  said  property  by  will,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  executor  and  of  the  devisee,  if  mofre  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  in  case  of  the  devolution  of  such  property  by  inlierit- 
iinoe  without  a  will,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  heirs,  or  in  case  all 
of  the  heirs  are  under  age  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  guardians 
of  such  heirs,  and  in  case  said  heirs  have  no  guardians  it  bhall 
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be  tibie  duty  of  the  administrator  of  tlie  deceased  owner  of  said 
proi)erty  to  lile  in  said  deportment  a  notice  stating  the  death,  of 
the  dc-oeased  owner  and  the  names  of  those  who  have  succeeded 
to  his  interest  in  said  property,  within  thirty  days  after  the  death 
of  said  decedent  in  case  he  died  intestate,  and  within  thirty  days 
after  the  probate  of  his  will  if  he  died  testate.  A  failure  to  file 
such  notice  shall  make  said  property  and  the  owners  thereof 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  a  day,  after  the  said  thirty  dayb 
have  expired,  until  said  notice  is  filled.  Said  penalty  may  be 
collected  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  six  hundred  and 
sixty-five  of  this  act.  Every  person  claiming  to  have  an  interest 
in  any^  tenement  or  lodging-house  may  file  his  name  and  addrdss 
in  the  department  of  health.  All  notices  and  orders  of  the  board 
of  health  requirefl  by  law  to  be  serN'ed  in  relation  to  a  tenement  or 
lodging-house  shall  be  served  by  pealing  in  some  conspicuous  place 
in  llie  house,  a  copy  of  the  notice  or  order,  five  dajs  before  The 
time  for  doing  the  thing  in  relation  to  which  said  notice  or  order 
was  issued.  The  posting  of  a  copy  of  an  order  or  notice,  in  accord- 
ance >\Ith  this  section,  shall  be  sufficient  service  upon  the  owner 
of  the  property  affected.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
health  to  cause  a  copy  of  every  such  notice  or  order  to  be  mailed 
on  the  same  day  that  it  i^  posted  in  the  house,  addressed  to  ihe 
name  and  address  of  each  person  who  has  filed  with  the  depart- 
ment of  health  the  notice  provided  tor  in  this  section. 

§  7.  Section  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  satd  act,  ba  amendetl 
by  chapter  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hoidred  and 
eighty-seven,  is  hereby  amended  00  aa  to  read  as  follows: 

§  659.  Whenever  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  board  of  health 
of  the  health  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  sani- 
tary  superintendent,  that  any  building  or  any  part  thereof  in 
the  city  of  New  York  is  infected  with  cootagioos  disease,  or  by- 
reason  of  want  of  repair  has  become  dangerous  to  life,  or  is 
unfit  for  human  habitation  because  of  defects  in  drainage,  plumb- 
ing, ventilation,  or  the  construction  of  the  same,  or  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  nuisance  on  the  premises  and  which  is  likely 
to  cause  sickness  among  its  occupants,  the  said  board  of  health 
may  issue  an  order  requiring  all  persons  therein  to  vacate  svlc\ 
building  or  part  thereof  for  the  reasons  to  be  stated  therein  ns 
aforesaid.  Raid  board  shall  cause  said  order  to  be  affixed  con- 
spicuously in  the  building  or  part  thereof  and  to  be  personally 
served  on  the  owner,  lessee,  agent,  occupant  or  any  person  Lav- 
ing the  charge  or  care  thereof;  if  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  4;an 
not  be  found  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  do  not  reside  therein  or 
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eya^e  or  resist  service,  then  said  order  may  be  served  by  deposit- 
ing a  copy  thereof  in  the  post-office  in  the  city  of  New  Yoak, 
piKxperly  inclosed  and  addressed  to  such  owner,  lessee  jc  agoat 
at  his  last  known  place  of  business  or  residence,  and  prepaying 
the  postage  thereon;  such  building  or  part  thereof  shall  within 
ten  days  after  stiid  order  shall  have  been  posted  and  mailed  as 
aforesaid  op  within  such  shorter  time  not  less  than  twenty-f  jup 
hours,  as  in  said  order  may  be  specified,  be  vacated,  but  said 
board  whenever  it  shall  become  satisfied  tliat  the  danger  from 
said  building  or  part  thereof  hrs  ceased  to  exist  or  that  said 
building  has  been  repaired  so  as  to  be  habitable,  may  revoke 
said  order.  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  health  of 
the  health  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  any  building  oi* 


part  thereof  in  the  city  of  New  York,  an  order  to  vacate  which 
has  been  made  by  said  board,  ia,  by  reasom  of  age,  defects  in 
drainage,  plumbing,  infection  with  contagious  disease,  ventila- 


tion, or  the  construction  of  the  same,  or  because  of  the  existence 
of  a  nuisance  on  the  premises,  which  is  likely  to  cause  sickness 
among  its  occupants  or  among  the  occupants  of  other  property  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  or  because  it  stops  ventilation  in  other 
buildings,  or  otherwise  makes  or  conduces  to  malce  other  build- 
fiigs  adjacent  to  the  same  unfit  for  human  habitation,  or  danger- 
ous or  injurious  to  health;  or  because  it  prevents  proper  measiirea 
from  being  carried  into  effect  for  remedying  any  nuisance  injur- 


ious to  health  op  other  sanitary  evils  in  pesi)eot  of  ouch  other 
buildings  so  unfit  for  human  habitation  that  the  evils  in  or 
caused  by  said  building  can  not  be  remedied  by  repairs  op  in 
any  other  way  except  T)y  the  destruction  of  said  building  or  of  a 
portion  of  (he  same,  said  board  of  health  may  institute  proceed- 
ings in  the  supreme  court  in  the  county  of  New  York  for  the 
condemnation  of  said  building.    Said  prxxceedings  shall  be  insti- 


tuted  and  carried  on  in  the  mannep  prescribed  by  title  one  of 
chapter  twenty-thi-ee  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  except  as 
modified  by  this  act.  Upon  the  institution  of  said  proceeding 
the  owner  of  said  building  op  any  person  tnterested  therein  may 
in  his  answer  dispute  the  necessity  of  the  destr-nction  of  said 
building  OP  part  thereof  as  the  case  may  be.  In  such  case,  the 
court  shall  not  appoint  commissionera  unless  proof  is  made  of 
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the  neceesity  of  said  destructiop.    In  roch  procceJlng  evidence 
shall  be  receivable  by  the  oommi^sioners  to  prove: 

1.  That  the  rental  of  the  building  was  enhanced  by  reason  of 
tlie  same  being  used  for  illegal  purposes  or  being  so  overcrowded 
as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates;  or 

2.  That  the  building  is  in  a  state  of  defective  sanitation,  o7  is 
pot  in  reasonably  good  repair;  or 

8.  That  the  building  Is^unfit,  and  not  reaeonably  capable  of 
being  made  fit,  for  human  haibitation;  and,  if  the  oommisiioners 
are  satisfied  by  suoh  evidence,  then  the  compeneation 

(a)  Bhall,  in  the  first  case,  so  far  as  it  it  based  on  rental,  be 
based  on  the  rental  of  the  building,  as  distinct  from  the  ground 
rent,  which  would  have  been  obtainable  if  the  building  was 
occupied  for  legal  purposes  and  only  by  the  number  of  persona 
whom  the  building  was,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
fitted  to  accommodate  without  such  overcrowding  as  is  dangerous 
or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates;  and 

(b)  Shall,  in  the  second  case,  be  the  amount  estimated  as  the 
value  of  the  building  if  it  had  been  pnt  into  a  sanitary  condition, 
or  into  reasonably  good  repair,  after  deducting  the  estimated 
expense  of  putting  it  into  snch  condition  or  repair;  and 


(c)  Shall,  in  the  third  case,  be  the  value  of  the  materials  of  the 
bnildinga  •' 

Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  repeal  any  part  of 
section  five  hnndred  and  thirty-five  of  this  act  or  impair  any"S 
the  powers  thereby  vested  in  the  board  of  health* 


§  8.  Section  six  humdred  and  sixty-one  of  said  act,  as  amended 
by  ohai>ters  eighty-four  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundi*ed  and  eighty-seven,  and  chapter  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  mnety- 
two,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  C61.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  erect  for,  or  convert  to  the  pur- 
poises  of  a  tenement  or  lodging-house,  a  building  on  any  lot  Where 
there  is  another  buUding  on  the  same  lot,  or  to  build,  lor  to  erect 
any  building  on  any  lot  whereon  there  is  already  a  tenement  or 
lodging-house,  unless  there  is  a  clear  open  space  exclusively 
belonging  thereto,  and  extending  upward  from  the  ground  of  at 
least  ten  feet  between  said  buildings  if  they  are  one  story  high 
above  the  level  of  the  ground;  if  they  are  two  stories  high,  the 
distance  between  them  shall  not  be  less  than  fifteen  feet,  if  they 
are  three  stories  high,  the  distance  Between  them  shall  not  be 
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less  ibaii  twenty  feet;  if  tliey  asre  more  than  three  stories  hlgl^ 
the  distance  between  them  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-flre  feet 
£bat  when  thorough  ventilation  of  sneh  open  spaces  can  be 
otherwise  secured,  such  distances  may  be  lessened  or  modi- 
fied in  special  cases  by  a  i>ermit  from  the  board  of  health.J 
At  the  rear  of  every  building  hereafter  erected  for  or  converted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  tenement  or  lodging-house  on  any  lot,  there 
shall  be  and  remain  a  clear  open  space  of  not  less  than  ten  feet 
between  it  and  the  rear  end  of  the  lot,  [but  this  provisiion  may 
be  modified  as  to  comer  lots  and  may  be  changed  or  modified 
as  to  lodging-houses  in  special  cases  by  a  permit  from  the 
board  of  healthj.  No  one  continuous  building  shall  be 
built  for  or  converted  to  the  purposes  of  a  tenement 
or  lodging-Louse  in  the  city  of  New  York,  upon  an 
ordinary  city  lot,  and  no  existing  tenement  or  lodging-house  shall 
be  enlarged  or  altered,  or  its  lot  be  diminished  so  that  it  shall 
occupy  more  than  [sixty-fivej  seventy  per  centum  of  the  said 
lot,  and  in  the  same  proportion  if  the  lot  be  greater  or  less  in 
size  than  twenty-five  feet  by  one  hundred  feet;  but  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  apply  to  comer  lots  [and  may  be  modified  or 
changed  in  special  cases  as  to  lodging-houses  by  a  permit  from 
the  board  of  healthj  in  which,  however,  no  such  building  shall 
occMpy  more  than  ninety  per  centum  of  a  lot.  In  computing  the 
amount  of  the  lot  covered  by  a  building,  any  shaft  or  court  of  less 
thjnlT\'enty-five^quareTeenn~area  sSali  beconsidered  as  part  of 
the  building  and  not  as  part  of  the  free-air  space.  No  shaft  or  court 
hereafter  constracted  in  a  tenement-house  except  elevator  shafts 
or  staircase  wells,  shall  be  covered  with  a  roof,  skylight  or  other* 
wise.  The'walls  of  "all  shafts  or  courtB  hereafter  constracted  in 
tenement-houses  shalTbe  fireprooE  In  all  tenement-houses  here- 
after  constracted  or  buildings  hereafter  converted  to  the  pur» 
I>oses  of  a  tenement-house  the  fioor  over  the  cellar  or  basement, 
if  there  be  no  cellar,  shall  contain  no  openings  into  tbe  first 
floor  but  there  shall  be  a  continuous  fireproof  floor  constracted 
with  iron  or  steel  beams  and  arches  of  masonry;  an  open  area 
shall  be  constracted  from  the  level  of  the  cellar  to  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  and  extending  the  full  width  of  such  houses  which, 
shali  contain  a  staircase  to  give  access  to  the  cellar  from  tiie 
street  Provided,  however,  that  these  provisions  conceming  the 
openings  in  and  access  to  cellars  and  basements  shall  not  apply  to 
fireproof  stractures;  nor  shall  they  apply  to  buildings  not  more 
tiian  twenty-five  feet  in  widths  which~are  nof  more  than  five 
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jtorlea  high  above  tbe  cellar,  and  wbich  contabi  not  more  tliaiE 
one  suite  d  rooms  on  a  floor.  The  dumty-waitera  and  eleyators 
or  lifts  in  all  tencment-houaea  hereafter  constiTijcted  or  buildings 
iiereaifter  converted  to  the  purposes  ^  g  teDenient>hKyaae  which 
are  not  fireproofed,  shall  be  located  on  the  exterior  walls  and 
shall  have  no  opening  into  the  cellar  and  shall  be  separated 
from  the  cellar  by  solid  brick  walls,  and  shall  be  separated  from 
the  other  sloa-ies  of  said  houses  by  fireprcof  walls.  The  openings 
to  the  elevators  or  lifts  in  the  stories  above  the  cellar  shall  bo 
provided  with  fireproof  doors  hung  to  metal  frames.  This  pro* 
yisioni  however,  shall  not  apply  to  elevators  which  are  operated 
by  g  conductor  stationed  within  the  car;  but  if  such  efevators 
run  to  the  cellar,  they  must  be  enclosed  in  the  cellar  with  fire- 
proof  walls,  and  the  door  to  the  cellar,  if  any,  must  be  fireproof, 
hung  in  a  metal  frame  and  self-closing.  In  all  tenement-houses 
liereaft&r  constructed  or  buildings  hereafter  converted  to  tl«e 
purposes  of  a  tenement-houiS^  all  partitiora  oonstiructed  of 
wooden  supports  and  lath  and  plaster  shall  be  solid  r r  filled  in 
solid;  all  staircases  sh^li  be  fireproof;  but  this  provision  as  to 
stairoases  shall  not  apply  to  buildings  not  mere  than  twenty- 
five  feet  wide,  which  are  not  over  five  stories  high  above  the 
cellar  ami' which  contain  but  one  suite  of  rooms  on  a  floor.  Xo 
fan-light  or  window  shall  be  hereafter  placed  in  the  :>artition  or 
Interior  wall  between  the  hall  of  any  tenement-house  which  is 
not  fireproof  and  any  room  in  the  same;  and  no  such  fan-light 
or  window  shall  be  allowed  in  any  building  hereafter  converted 
to^tiTe  purposes  of  a  tenement-house.  In  all  tenement-hous<»s 
hereafter  constructed  and  buildings  hereafter  converted  to  the" 
purposes  of  a  tenement-houde  each  room  must  have  a  separate 
window  opening  into  the  outer  air;  each  water-closet  must  have 
a  window  opening  into  the  outer  air;  the  floor  of  each  water* 
closet  must  be  made  waterproof  with  asphalt,  cement,  tile,  metal 
or  some  other  waterprc of  material;  and  such  waterpi-oofing  mu^t 
extend  at  least  six  inches  above  the  floor  so  fhat  said  floor  pan  be 
washed  or  flushed  out  without  leaking.  No  building  or  premises 
occupied  for  a  tenement-house  shall  be  used  for  a  lodging-house^ 
private  school,  stable  or  for  the  storage  and  handling  of  rags, 
but  the  board  of  health  may  by  a  special  permit,  allow  the  main- 
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tenance  of  a  private  school  In  such!  a  honse,  [unlese  wItK  m 
X>enmt  in  writing  from  the  board  of  health;  bnt  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construtd  to  apply  to  a  building  or  prenb 
ises  BO  used  for  a  stable  prior  to  Januairy  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninetj-two.J  In  case  of  any  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  of  any  failure  to  comply  with 
or  of  any  violation  of  the  tenns  amd  oomditions  of  the  plan 
for  BQch  tenemesttt  or  lodgtng-houee  approved  by  the  [said 
boaird  of  health]  department  of  buildings  or  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  permit  granted  by  the  [board  of  healflij 
department  of  buildings  for  such  house,  or  for  the  air,  light 
and  veniilation  of  the  same,  any  court  of  record,  or  any  judge  or 
justice  thereof  rtiall  have  power,  at  any  time  after  service  ol 
notice  of  violation,  or  of  non-compliance,  mpon  the  owner,  builder 
Off  other  person  superintending  the  building  or  converting  of  any 
such  house,  ui>on  proof  by  affidavit  of  any  violation  or  non- 
compliance as  aforesaid,  or  that  a  plan  for  light  and  yentilation 
of  such  house  has  not  been  approved  by  the  [board  of  health  J 
department  of  buildings,  to  restrain  by  injunction  order,  in  an 
action  by  tlie  health  department,  or  dex)artraent  of  buildings, 
of  the  further  progress  of  any  violation  as  aforesaid.  No  under- 
taliing  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  granting  an  injunction, 
or  by  reason  thereof. 

§  9.  Section  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  said  act,  as  amended 
by  chapter  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  663.  Every  such  house  erected  after  May  fourteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or  converted,  shall  have  adequate  chim^ 
neys  running  through  every  lloor,  with  an  open  fireplace  or  grate, 
or  place  for  a  stove,  properly  connected  with  one  of  said. chim- 
neys for  every  family  set  of  apartments.  It  shall  have  propen 
conveniences  and  receptacles  for  ashes  and  rubbish.  It  shall  have 
Oroton  or  other  water  furnished  in  sufficient  quantity  at  ome  or 
more  places  on  each  floor,  occupied  or  intended  to  be  occupied  by 
one  or  more  families;  and  all  tenement-houses  shall  be  provided 
with  a  like  supply  of  water  by  the  owners  thereof,  whenever  they 
shall  be  directed  so  to  do  by  the  board  of  health.  But  a  failure 
in  the  general  supply  of  water  by  the  city  authorities  shall  not  be 
construed  to  be  a  failure  on  the  part  of  such  owner,  provided  that 
proper  and  suitable  appliances  to  receive  and  distribute  such 
water  are  placed  in  said  house.  Provided  that  the  board  of 
health  shall  see  to  it  that  all  tenement-houses  are  so  supplied 
before  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine.  Kveiy 
tenement-house  shall  have  the  floor  of  the  cellar  made  watei^ 
tight,  and  the  ceiling  plastered;  and  when  the  house  is  located 
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over  fllled-in  ground,  or  over  marshy  ground,  or  ground  on  whloK 
water  lies,  the  cellar  floor  shall  be  covered  so  as  to  effectuallj; 
prevent  evaporation  or  dampness.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  iOie 
board  of  health  that  the  cellars  of  all  tenement-houses  are 
80  made  or  altered  as  to  comply  with  this  section  before  January 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety.  Every  such  house  erected 
after  May  seventh,  eighteen  hundred. and  eighty-seven,  or  con- 
verted, shall  have  the  halls  on  each  floor  open  directly  to  tlie 
external  air,  with  suitable  windows,  and  shall  have  no  room  or 
other  obstruction  at  the  end,  unless  sufficient  light  or  ventilation 
Is  otherwise  provided  for  in  said  halls  in  a  manner  approved  by; 
the  board  of  health.  The  owner  or  lessee  of  svery  tenement  ov 
lodging-house  in  the  city  of  New  York  shall  keep  a  light  burning 
in  the  Jiallway  upon  each  floor  of  said  house  from  sunset  nntil  ten 
o'clock  at  night  throughout  the  year.  In  every  tenement-house 
in  the  said  city  in  which  there  is  a  hallway  or  hallways  with  no 
window  opening  from  such  hallway  outside  of  said  house,  a  light 
shall  be  maintained  by  said  owner  or  lessee  in  each  such  hallway 
between  the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ten  o'clock 
at  night  of  each  day.  The  fire  department  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  hereby  vested  with  authority  to  prescribe  reasonable 
regulations  concerning  such  precautions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  danger  from  fire  arising  from  such  lights. 

§  10.  Section  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  said  act,  as  amended 
by  chapter  eighty-fo^r  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eiglity- 
seven,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  664.  Whenever  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  board  of  health 
by  the  sanitary  sui)erintendent  that  any  tenement-house  or  room 
therein  is  so  overcrowded  that  there  shall  be  afforded  less  tlian 
six  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  occupant  of  such  building  or 
room,  the  said  board  [may]  shall  [if  it  deems  the  same  to  be 
iWise  or  necessary]  issue  an  order  requiring  the  number 
of  occupants  of  such  building  or  room  to  be  reduced,  so  that  the 
inmates  thereof  shall  not  exceed  one  person  to  each  six  hundred 
oubic  feet  of  air  space  in  such  building  or  room.  Changes  to 
apply  to  cases  of  "  insufficient  ventilation,"  and  to  four  hundred 
cubio  feet  for  each  adult  and  two  hundred  for  each 
child  under  twelve  years  of  age.  WEenever  there  shall 
be  more  than  eight  families  living  in  any  tenement-house,  in 
which  the  owner  thereof  does  not  reside,  there  shall  be  a  janitor, 
housekeeper  or  some  other  responsible  person,  who  shall  reside  in 
the  said  house,  and  have  charge  of  the  same,  if  the  board  of 
kealth  shall  so  require. 
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I  11.  Sedlon  six  hundred  and  sixty-flve  of  said  act  Is  hereby; 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  665,  Every  owner  or  other  person  yiolating  any  provision 
of  this  title  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  by  imprlsoamijBnt  for  not  more  than  ten  days  for  each  and 
every  day  that  such  violation  shall  continue,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprij4onment,  in  the  di:scr.?tion  of  the  court  He  shall 
also  be  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every 
day  thai  such  offense  shall  continue.  Such  penalty  may  be  sued 
for  and  recovered  by  the  board  of  health,  and  when  recovered 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  city  chamberlain  and  become  part  of 
the  tenement-house  fund,  directed  by  section  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  subdivision  nine,  of  this  act,  to  be  annually  appro- 
priated to  the  credit  of  the  h^th  department  and  to  be  expended 
by  the  board  of  health.  In  every  proceeding  for  a  violation  of  this 
title,  and  in  every  such  action  for  a  penalty,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  owner  of  the  house  to  prove  the  date  of  its  erection  or  con- 
version to  its  existing  use,  if  that  fact  shall  become  material, 
and  the  owner  shall  be  prima  facie  the  person  liable  to  pay  such 
penalty,  and  after  him  the  person  who  is  the  lessee  of  the  whole 
house,  in  preference  to  the  tenant  or  lessee  of  a  part  thereof. 
In  any  such  action  the  owner,  lessee,  and  occupant,  or  any  two 
of  them,  may  be  made  defendants,  and  judgment  may  be  given 
against  the  one  or  more  shown  to  be  liable,  as  if  he  or  they  were 
sole  defendant  or  defendants.  No  part  of  chapter  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two 
or  of  any  other  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  abrogate  or  impair 
the  power  of  the  board  of  health  to  sue  for  and  recover  such  a 
penalty,  whether  the  liability  to  pay  said  penalty  shall  arise 
from  a  violation  of  the  laws,  ordinances  or  sections  of  the  sani- 
tary code,  in  regard  to  light,  ventilation,  plumbing  and  drainag^ 
or  otherwise^ 

§  12.  Section  trfx  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  said  act,  as 
amended  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  amid  ninety-two,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows: 

§  607.  [The  board  of  health  shall  have  authority,  within  present 
provisions  of  law,  to  make  other  regulations  than  the  foregoing 
in  special  cases  as  to  the  proportion  of  any  lot  to  be  covered  by 
any  tenement  or  lodging-house,  as  to  cellars,  supply  of  water 
above  the  first  floor  in  any  house  and  the  providing  of  fixtures 
therefor,  light  and  ventilation,  and  the  use  of  building  or  prem- 
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Ises  occBpI^a  for  a  teneineiithouse,  for  a  school  or  stable  or  fkw 
storage  of  rags,  when  it  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  regalations 
will  secure  equally  well  the  health  of  the  occui)ants  and  tite 
public  health,  provided,  however,  that  in  all  such  cases  any  modi"* 
fications  made  bj  such  regulations,  shall  be  in  acoordanoe  with  tha 
conditions  of  a  permit  in  writing  issued  by  the  said  board  of 
health, J  The  board  of  health  shall  have  authority  to  make  othen 
regulations  as  to  cellars  and  as  to  ventilation,  consistent  wilh 
the  foregoing,  where  it  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  regulations 
will  secure  equally  well  the  health,  of  the  occupants. 

§  13.  This  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  remedial  statute  and 
Is  to  be  construed  liberally,  to  secure  the  beneficial  interests  and 
purposes  thereof.  Kotliing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  any  suit  or  proceeding  now  pending  In  any  courts  or  any 
rights  acquired,  or  liability  incurred,  or  any  cause  or  causes  of 
action  accrued  or  existing,  whether  for  a  penalty  or  otherwise^ 
under  any  act  repealed  or  amended  by  this  act  All  acts  aa^ 
parts  of  acts  In  conflict  with  any  portion  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 


No.  2. 


IISlN  act  to  provide  for  the  location,  acquisition,  consbructloo. 
and  improvement  of  additional  public  parks  in  the  city  of 
Kew  York,  and  for  the  construction  therein  of  schoolhouse^ 
school  play-grounds  and  municipal  baths. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Torh^  represented  tn  SenaU 
and  Aeeemhly^  do  enact  ae follows  : 

Section  1.  The  board  of  street  opening  and  imiwovement  of 
the  city  of  Kew  York,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
select,  locate  and  lay  out  in  the  manner  provided  by  diapter 
three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  so 
many  public  parks,  to  be  finished  in  part  as  public  play-grounds^ 
in  the  city  of  New  York  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  but  not  less 
than  two  in  number,  to  be  bounded  by  public  streets  now  exist- 
ing in  the  district  east  of  the  Bowery  and  C5atharine  street,  and 
south  of  Fourth  street  in  said  city,  and  to  acquire  the  title  to  the 
lands  embraced  therein.    And  the  department  of  public  parka 
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of  tlie  dt/  of  New  Tort  is  hereby  directed  to  commenoe  ttie  eotf* 
stmctian  of  said  public  x>arka  bo  to  be  selected,  jocated  and  laid 
out  within  the  same  period  of  time.  * 

§  2.  At  the  time  of  the  construction  of  said  poj'ks  or  at  anj 
time  thereafter,  the  department  of  public  parks  of  the  city  of 
Kew  York,  may  construct  in  connection  with  tbe  said  parks  and 
upon  a  portion  thereof,  municipal  baths. 

§  3.  Said  parks  may  be  located  on  blocks  also  containing  publio 
Bchoalhouses,  and  at  the  time  of  the  oonstmetion  of  said  parks 
or  at  any  time  thereafter,  fhe  board  of  eduoation  of  the  city  of 
Kew  York,  may  with  the  x)ermisaioo  of  the  department  of  public 
parks  and  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  api)ortionment,  construct 
upon  a  portion  of  such  public  parks,  schoolhouses  and  sciiool 
play-grounds.  * 

§  4.  For  the  payment  of  all  expenses  to  be  incurred  under  fUB 
authority  of  this  act,  including  the  damages  awarded  and 
expenses  incuired  upan  the  acquisition  of  land  and  estates  and 
interests  therein  and  the  construetion  of  snid  parks  and  the  ereo' 
tion  aud  furnishing  of  buildings  thereon,  the  comptroller  of  the 
city  of  New  York  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  issue,  from 
time  to  time  bonds  or  stocks  of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  com« 
monalty  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  payable  from  taxation  and 
redeemable  in  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  thirty  years  from 
the  date  of  issue  in  sudi  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  act  but  not  exceeding  in  all  the  sum  of 
three  millions  of  doUans;  and  the  mayor  and  comptroller  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  sign  such  bonds,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  oommom  council  of  said  city  to 
countersign  the  same  and  af^x  thereto  the  seal  of  the  said  city, 
Baid  bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  comp* 
troller,  not  exceeding  four  x^r  centum  per  annum,  and  shall  not 
be  disposed  of  at  less  than  the  par  value  thereof. 

§  6.  Whenever  and  as  often  as  any  site  may  be  so  as  aforesaid 
selected,  located  and  laid  out  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  title 
to  the  lands  embraced  therein  and  all  interests  in  said  lands 
shall  be  acquired  by  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  the  same  proceeding  shall  be  had  therefor 
as  are  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  and  interests 
therein  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  with  like  effect, 

S  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

1.76 
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No.  3. 

AN  ACT  to  proirtde  for  open-air  playgrounds  In  connection  witK 
Bchoolliouses  in  tlie  city  of  New  York. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Nm  Tark^  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Hereafter  no  schoolhouse  Bhall  be  constructed  In 
the  city  of  New  York  without  an  open-air  playground  attached 
to  or  used  in  connection  with  the  same. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


No.  4. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  entitled  "  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  location,  acquisition,  construction  and  imptov^^ 
ment  ot  additional  public  parks  in  th.e  city  of  New  York." 

TAe  People  of  the  State  of  JVew  Tork^  represented  in  Senate 
ttnd  Assembly^  do  enact  aefoUows : 

Section  1.  Section  ten  of  chapter  thiee  hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  entitled  '^  An  act 
to  provide  for  the  location,  acquisition,  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  additional  public  parks  in  the  city  of  New  York,"  is 
hereby  amended  so  aB  to  read  as  follows: 

§  10.  For  the  payment  of  all  expenses  to  be  incurred,  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  including  the  damages  aw<arded  aad 
expenses  incurred  upon  the  acquisition  of  land  and  of  estates 
and  interests  therein,  and  the  construction  of  said  parks,  aiid 
the  erection  and  furnishing  of  buildings  therein,  the  comptroller 
of  the  city  of  New  York  shall  issue,  fram  time  to  time,  bonds  or 
irtocksof  thjB  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  be  payable  from  taxation  and  .redeemable  in  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  yeara  from  the  date  of  issue,  in 
such  amounts  as  shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  and  th.e  mayor  and  comptroller  are  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  mgn  said  bonds,  and  it  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the 
clerk  of  the  common  council  of  said  city  to  counrtersign  the  saiue 
and  to  affix  thereto  the  seal  of  the  said  city.  Said  bonds  shtiU 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  comptroller,  not  exceed- 
ing four  per  centmn  per  annum,  and  shall  not  be  disposed  of  at 
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lefls  fhan  the  par  value  Ibereof.  But  no  contract  sbfill  be  entered 
into  or  liability  incupned  for  the  construction  of  any  of  aaid  i>arks, 
or  for  the  erection  of  any  building  therein,  imtil  the  plans  for 
such  oonstruction  or  erection^  and  in  the  case  of  a  building  and 
estimate  of  the  cost  thereof,  shall  have  been  prepared  by  tbe^ 
department  of  public  porks,  and  submitted  to  and  approved  by' 
the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  of  said  city.  But  no 
more  than  the  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars  shall  be  expended  or 
authorized  to  be  expended  in  any  one  year  nnder  the  provisions 
of  this  act;  except  that  there  may  be  issued  in  addition  to  said 
sum  of  one  mfiiioin  of  doUasis  in  each  year,  su-cb  additional  bonds 
or  stocks  as  above  mentioned,  of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  com* 
monalty  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  construction,  completion  and  acquisition  of  the 
land  and  of  estates  and  interest  therein,  and  of  the  construction 
of  the  parks  hereinafter  named  and  of  the  erectfon  md  furnish- 
ing of  buildings  therein,  to  wit;  The  park  commonly  called  MuN 
beiry  Bend  park,  being  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Mulberry, 
Park,  Bajard  and  Baxter  streets  in  the  sixth  ward  of  the  city  of 
New  Yorit;  Saint  John's  park  in  the  nintii  wardln~said  city,  and 
the  park  commonly  called  the  East  river  extension  park,  being 
the  land  bounded- on  the  west  by  Avenue  B,  on  the  north  and 


east  by  the  Harlem  and  East  rivers,  and  on  the  south  by  East 


Eighty-sixth  street,  all  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
'   {  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Water  Case. 

The  Court  of  Appeals^  at  Albany,  State  of  New  York,  on  Febn»« 
ary  26, 1895,  reversed  the  order  of  the  GeneraTTerm  of  the  Gonrt 
of  Oommon  Pleas,  and  affirmed,  with  costs,  the  judgment  of  the 
ftllal  court  in  the  case  of  the  Health  Department  of  tiie  City  of 
New  York,  appellant,  v.  the  Bector,  Churchwardens,  etc^  of 
Trinity  Church,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  respondents.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  a  copy  of  the  record,  furnished  by  H.  E.  Bickels» 
official  reporter:, 

THE  HEALTH  DEPABTMI^NT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  KEW  YOBK, 
APPELLANT,  v.  THE  REOTORy  OHUBCHWARDBNS,  ETOL, 
OF  TRINITY  CHURCH  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 
RESPONDENT 

(Decided  February  26, 1895.) 

Opinion  of  the  Court. 
Tbls  is  an  appeal  from  an  order  of  the  General  Term  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  tiie  city  of  New  York,  which  reversed 
a  judgment  on  a' verdict  directed  for  the  plaintiff  and  granted  a 
new  trial.  The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  by  virtue  of 
several  acts  of  the  Legpislature  giving  it  power  in  certain  cases 
to  commence  an  action  in  ills  own  name  for  the  purpose  of 
i^ecovering  the  amount  of  |200,  being  the  penalty  for  twenty  days' 
violation  by  the  defendant  of  the  act  hereinafter  mentioned, 
relative  to  the  supply  of  water  in  several  tenement-houses  owned 
by  the  defendant.  The  defendant  denied  some  of  the  allega- 
tions of  the  complaint,  and  set  up  also,  as  one  of  the  defenses  to 
the  action,  that  the  statute  upon  which  the  complaint  is  founded 
4s  unconstitutional.  Each  party  moved  after  the  evidence  was  in 
that  a  verdict  be  directed  in  its  favor.  The  motion  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff  was  granted,  and  that  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
was  denied.  The  defendant  excepted  to  these  decisions  of  the 
<w>urt,  and,  judgment  having  been  entered,  it  appealed  to  the 
•General  Term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.    There  the  judg- 
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mojxt  was  rcTeceed,  and  from  the  order  of  reversal  tbe  plaintiff 
appeala  heres. 

Tbe  cause  of  action  is  founded  nx>on  section  663  of  the  Oonsoli- 
'dation  Act,  relating  to  the  city  of  New  York,  as  siich  section  was 
amended  by  chapter  84  of  the  Laws  of  1887.  After  making  vari- 
OUB  provisions  in  prior  sections  for  the  proper  construction  and 
yentilation  of  tenement-houses  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
Legislature,  by  the  amendment  of  1887,  enacted  ^s  follows: 

**  §  663.  Every  such  house  erected  after  May  14,  1867,  or  oon- 
rerted,  ♦  •  •  shall  have  Croton  or  othei*  water  fur- 
nished in  sufficient  quantity  at  one  or  more  places  on  each  floor, 
occupied  or  intended  to  be  occupied  by  one  or  more  families;  and 
all  tenement-houses  shall  be  furnished  with  a  like  supply  of 
water  by  the  owners  thereof  whenever  they  shall  be  directed  so 
to  do  by  the  board  of  health-  But  a  failure  in  the  general  supply 
0*  water  by  the  city  authorities  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  a 
fatluTe  on  the  part  of  the  owner,  provided  that  proper  and  suit- 
able appliances  to  receive  and  distribute  such  water  are  placed 
In  said  house.  Provided,  that  the  board  of  health  shall  see  to  It 
that  all  tenement-houses  are  so  supplied  before  January  1, 1889.^' 

The  rest  of  the  section  is  not  material. 
'  It  appeared  uxxm  the  trial  that  the  defendant  was  the  owner 
of  certain  houses  in  the  city  of  New  York,  known  as  Nos. 
S9,  77,  84  and  86  Charlton  street,  «iid  on  the  20th  of  March^ 
1891,  the  plaintiff  caused  to  be  served  on  the  agent  of  the 
defendant  a  notice  requiring  the  defendant,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Code,  to  alter,  repair,  cleanse 
and  Improve  the  premises  above  mentioned,  and  directing  that 
snitable  '*  appliances  to  r<*ceive  and  distribute  a  supply  of  water 
for  domestic  use  be  provided  on  the  top  floor  of  No.  59,  tlie  base- 
ment, first  and  second  floors  of  No.  77,  the  basement,  first,  second 
and  tJiird  floors  of  No.  84,  and  the  basement  and  attic  of  86;'* 
and  the  defendant  was  required  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
within  two  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  notice,  and  it  was  also 
stated  in  the  notice  that  any  application  for  a  necessary  extension 
of  time  or  for  the  suspension  of  any  part  of  the  requirements 
eonfalned  in  the  written  notice  should  be  made  to  tlie  health 
department  at  the  time  and  place  designated  in  the  notice.  This 
action  was  brought  against  defendant  as  owner  of  houses  Nos. 
77  and  84  Charlton  street.  The  defendant  claims  that  the  houses 
hi:  qu^tion  -^eere  not  tenement-houses  as  that  word  is  popularly 
used;  that  fliey  were  houses  constructed  many  years  ago  as  dwell- 
Inghonsos,  and  they  have  never  been  altered  with  reference  to 
their  internal  arrangement  so  as  to  convert  them  into  what  would 
populaily  be  called  tcnement-housea     They  were  old-fashioned 
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dweIIiDg-hoii6P6,  two-story,  attic  and  basement     There  were 
hydrants  in  the  back  yards  accessible  to  all  tenants  of  the  houses; 
but  the  proof  in  ihe  case  shows  that  at  Na  77  Charlton  street 
tixere  were  tlirce  families,  and  in  No.  84  there  were  six  families^ 
and  the  houses  came  clearly  and  distinctly  under  the  definition  of 
tenement-houses,  an  enacted  by  section  666  of  the  Consolidation 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  Laws  of  1887  (chap.  84,  p.  100).    It  is 
claimed  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  that  the  buildings  are  in 
a  transition  neighborhood  which  will  be  shortly  required  for 
business  structures;  that  they  are  not  in  a  neighborhood  where 
all  or  many  of  the  large  buildings  which  are  known  as  tenement- 
housesy  in  the  popular  meaning  of  the  word,  are  situated,  and  that 
these  houses  are  not  really  within  the  reasron  of  the  statute.    Hie 
defendant  offered  oh  the  trial  to  give  testimony  as  to  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  complying  with  the  order  of  the  board  of  health,  which 
was  excluded,  and  the  defendant  excepted.      Defendant  also 
offered  to  prove  that  the  introduction  of  appliances  to  furnish 
water  on  each  floor,  and  the  required  sinks  and  waste-pipes  to 
connect  with  the  sewer,  would  cause  great  danger  of  injury  to  the 
property  through  the  water  in  the  pipes  freezing  and  tJie  pipes 
burgting  in  the  winter  season;  also,  that  no  complaints  had  been 
made  to  the  defendant  corporation  by  the  occupants  of  these 
houses  in  reference  to  the  want  of  water.    All  this  evidence  was 
exclndod  under  the  objection  of  the  plaintiff  and  upon  the  exc^>- 
tlon  of  the  defendant 

The  General  Term  of  the  common  pleas  granted  leave  to  plain- 
tiff  to  nppeal  from  its  order  of  reversal  and  granting  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  that  a  question  of  law  was  involved  which  ougbt 
to  1;e  reviewed  by  Ihis  court 

Roger  Foster,  for  appellant 

Stephen  P.  Nash,  for  respondent 

Peddiam,  J.  The  recovery  in  this  case  is  founded  uiKm  tihat 
portion  of  the  Consolidation  Act  which  requires  that  all  houses 
of  a  certain  description,  upon  the  direction  of  tihe  board  of  hesJth^ 
shall  be  provided  with  Croton  or  other  water  in  saflScient  quan- 
tity at  one  or  more  places  on  each  floor  occupied,  or  intended 
to  be  occupied,  by  one  or  more  families.  The  defendant,  amon^ 
other  things,  alleges  as  a  defense  that  the  order  of  the  board  of 
health  directing  the  defendant  to  furnish  the  water  as  provided 
by  the  statute  was  made  without  notice  to  it,  and  that,  as  it 
could  not  be  complied  with  excepting  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
considerable  aonount  of  money,  the  result  would  be  to  dejHlve 
the  defendant  of  its  property  without  a  hearing  and  an  oppor> 
tunity  to  s*.ow  what  defense  it  miglit  have,  and  that  it  in  fact 
deprived  the  defendant  of  its  p«>perty  without  due  process  of 
law.    There  was  no  arrangement  in  either  of  these  houses  in 
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quiestlon  for  the  supplying  of  the  Oroton  or  ofEer  wa*er  to  the 
occupants  of  each  floor  at  the  time  when  the  order  of  the  board 
of  health  was  made;  such  order  could  not,  therefore,  be  ooio- 
plied  with  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  without  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  that  purpose.  That  fact  must  be  aiusumeil,  and 
even  upon  that  assumption  we  do  not  tttink  the  act  is  invalid 
on  the  alleged  ground  that  it  deprives  the  defendant,  if  enf ort^ed, 
of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law.  The  act  must  be 
sustained,  if  at  all,  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State.  It  has  frequently  been  said  that  it  is  diflflcult  to  give 
any  exact  definition  which  shall  properly  limit  and  describe  such 
power.  It  must  be  exercised  subject  to  l!he  provisdons  of  both  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  and  the  law  i>assed  in  the  exer- 
cise  of  such  power  must  tend  in  a  degree  that  is  perceptible  and 
dear  towards  the  preservation  of  the  lives,  the  health,  the  morals 
or  the  welfare  of  the  community,  ai?  those  words  have  been  used 
and  construed  in  many  cases  herertofore  decided.  Such  cases 
have  arisen  in  this  State  where  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
was  questioned,  and  where  the  exercise  of  that  power  was 
affirmed  or  denieji  for  the  leasons  given  therein.  (See  People  v. 
Marks,  99  N.  Y.  377;  Matter  of  Jacobs,  98  id.  98;  People  v.  Gilson, 
109  Id.  389;  People  v.  Arensberg,  105  id.  123,  and  many  cases 
cited  in  these  cases.  See,  also,  Slaughter  House  Oases,  16  WalL 
36,  62;  Barber  v.  Connelly,  113  U.  S.  27;  Gas  Oo.  v.  Light  Co.,  115 
id.  650;  Boston  Beer  Co.  v.  Moss,  97  id.  25.)  The  act  must  tend 
in  some  appreciable  and  clear  way  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  some  one  of  the  purposes  which  the  Legislature  has  the  right 
to  aocomplish  under  the  exercise  of  the  police  power.  It  must 
not  be  exercised  ostensibly  In  favor  of  the  promotian  of  some 
sudh  object  while  really  it  is  an  evasion  thereof  and  for  a  dis- 
tinct and  totally  different  purpose,  and  the  courts  will  not  be 
prevented  from  looking  at  the  true  character  of  the  act  as 
developed  by  its  provisions  by  any  statement  in  the  act  itself  or 
in  its  title  showing  that  it  was  ostensibly  passed  for  some  object 
within  the  ix>liee  power.  The  court  must  be  enabled  to  see  some 
clear  and  real  connection  between  the  assumed  purpose  of  the  law 
and  the  actual  provisions  thereof,  and  it  must- see  that  the  latter 
do  tend  in  some  pkiin  and  appreciable  manner  towar.ls  the 
accomplishment  in  some  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Legislature 
may  use  this  power. 

AsBuming  that  this  act  is  a  proper  exercise  of  the  power  in 
its  general  features  we  do  not  think  that  It  can  be  regaitled  as 
invalid  because  of  the  fact  that  it  will  cost  money  to  comply 
with  the  order  of  the  beard  for  which  the  owner  is  to  receive 
no  compensation  or  because  the  board  is  entitled  to  make  the 
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order  under  Hie  provisions  of  the  act  without  notice  to  and  a 
bearing  of  the  defendant.    As  to  the  latter  objection  it  may 
be  aald  that  in  enacting  what  shall  be  done  by  the  citizen  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  public  health  and  safety  it  is 
not  uHuaJly  necessary  to  the  validity  of  legislation  upon  that 
subject  that  he  sihail  be  heard  before  he  is  bound  to  comply 
with  the  direction   of   the   Legislature.    People   v.   Board    of 
Health,  140  N.  Y.  1,  6.)    The  Legislature  has  power  and  has 
exercised  it  in  coomtless  instancee  to  enact  general  Faws  upon 
the  subject  of  the  public  health  or  safety  without  providing 
that  the  parties  who  are  to  be  affected  by  thoee  laws  sihill  first 
be  heard  before  they  eball  take  effect  in  any  particular  cas^-. 
Bo  f ar  aa  this  objection  of  want  of  notice  is  concerned  the  case 
is  not  materially  altered  in  principle  from  what  it  would  have 
been  if  the  Legislature  had  enacted  a  general  law  that  all  owners 
of  tenement-houses  should,  within  a  certain  period  named  in 
the  act,  furnish  the  water  s^  directed.    Indeed,  tliis  act  docs 
contain  euch  a  provision,  but  the  plaintiff  has  not  proceeded 
under  it    If  in  sndh  case  the  enforcement  of  the  direct  command 
of  the  Legislature  were  not  to  be  preceded  by  any  hearing  on 
the  part  of  amy  owner  of  a  tenement-house,  no  provision  of 
the   State   or  Federal    Constitution    would   be   violated.    T?ie 
fact  that  the  Legirlatnre  has  chosen  to  delegate  a  certain  por- 
tion of  (Its  power  to  the  board  of  health,  and  to  enact  that  the 
owners    of    certain    tenement-houses    should    be  compelled  to 
fumiish  this  water  after  the  boai^i  of  health  had  so  directed 
would  not  alter  the  principle,  nor  would  it  be  necensary  to  pro- 
vide that  the  board  should  give  notice  and  afford  a  hearing  to  • 
the  owner  before  it  made  such  order.    I  have  never  understood 
that  it  was  necessary  that  any  notice  should  be  given  under 
mich  drcumstancee  before  a  provision  of  this  natare  could  be 
earned  out. 

As  to  the  other  objection,  n*^  one  would  contend  that  thp 
ajnount  of  the  expenditure   which   an   act  of  this  kind  mav 

lute  discretion  of  the  Legislature.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  it 
would  have  the  right,  even  under  the  exercise  of  the  nolice 
power   to  command  the  doing   of   some   act   by  the  owner  of 

Jji  r;     ,  ^'\  "^""^^   ^''^•^   ^^  perfonned   by  the  expendi- 

ture of  a  large  and  unrrrsonable  amount  of  money  on  the  part 

?.l!f  ""Z^^^  l^  ^'^  exce^ive  demand  were  made  the  act 
would  without  doubt  violate  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
^ividual.  The  exaction  must  not  alone  be  i^a^able  wh^ 
compared  wath  the  amount  of  the  work  or  the  character  of  the 
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Improremenl!  demanded.  The  imprav^einent  ot  worit  must  In 
itself  be  a  reasonable,  proper  and  fair  exaction  when  considered 
with  reference  to  the  object  to  be  attained.  If  the  expense  to  tlie 
individual  under  such  circumstances  would  amount  to  a  very 
large  and  unreasonable  sum,  that  fact  would  be  a  moBt  mate- 
rial one  in  deciding  whether  the  method  or  means  adopted  for 
the  attainment  of  the  main  object  were  or  were  not  an  unreason- 
able demand  upon  the  individual  for  the  benefit  oi  the  public 
Of  this  the  courts  must,  within  proper  limits,  be  the  judgea 
We  may  own  our  property  absolutely,  and  yet  it  is  subject  td 
the  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power.  We  have  surren- 
dered to  tihat  extent  our  right  to  its  unrestricted  use.  It  must 
be  so  used  as  not  improperly  to  cause  harm  to  our  neilghbor, 
including  in  that  description  the  public  generally.  There  are 
sometimes  necessary  expenses  which  inevitably  grow  out  of 
the  use  to  which  we  may  put  our  property,  and  which  we  mncrt 
incur,  either  voluntarily  or  else  under  the  direction  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  order  that  the  general  health,  safety  or  welfare  may. 
be  conserved.  The  Legislature,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
may  direct  that  certain  improvements  shall  be  made  in  exist- 
ing houses  at  the  owners'  expense,  so  that  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  occupants,  and  of  the  public  through  them,  may  be 
guarded.  These  exactions  must  be  regarded  as  legal  so 
long  as  they  bear  equally  upon  all  members  of  the  same  class, 
and  their  cost  doe€»  not  exceed  what  may  be  termed  one  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  individual  property  is  held.  It  must 
not  be  an  unreasonable  exaction  either  with  reference  to  its 
nature  or  its  cost.  Within  this  reasonable  restriction  the 
I)ower  of  the  State  may,  by  police  regulations,  so  dii'ect  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  property  of  the  citizen  that  it  shall 
not  prove  pernicious  to  his  neighbors  or  to  the  public  generally. 
The  difference  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  reasonable, 
frequently  constitutes  the  dividing  line  between  a  valid  and 
void  enactment  by  the  Legislature  in  the  exercise  of  its  police 
power.  In  commenting  on  the  difference  of  degree  in  any 
given  case  which  would  render  an  act  valid  or  otherwise,  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  in  Rideout  v.  Knox,  speaking  for  the  Supreme 
Ck)urt  of  Massachusetts,  said:  "It  may  be  said  that 
tlie  difference  is  only  one  of  degree;  most  differences  are 
when  nicely  analyzed.  At  any  rate,  diffei^ence  of  degree  is 
one  of  the  distinctions  by  which  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to 
exercise  police  power  is  determined.  Some  small  limitations 
of  previously-existing  rights  incident  to  property  may  be 
imposed  for  the  sake  of  preventing  a  manifest  evil;  larger 
CMies  could  nob  be,  except  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  emt 
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nient  domain.'^  (148  Mass.  368,  372.  See,  also,  Miller  r.  Hor- 
ton,  152  id.  540,  at  547.)  The  caee  of  Stuart  v.  Palnier  (74  N. 
Y.  183)  is  an  examiple  of  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  of 
the  State  and  other  considerations  obtain  in  such  cases. 

Laws  and  regulation*  of  a  police  nature,  though  they  may 
disturb  the  enjoyment  of  individual  rights,  are  not  unconstitu- 
tional, though  no  provision  is  made  for  compensation  for  such 
disturbancea  They  do  not  appropriate  privtite  property  for 
public  use,  but  simply  regulate  its  use  and  enjoyment  by  the 
owner.  If  he  suffers  injury,  it  is  either  damnum  absque  injuria, 
or,  in  the  theory  of  the  law,  he  is  compensated  for  it  by  sharing 
iu  the  general  benefits  which  the  regulations  are  intended  and 
calculated  to  secure.  (1  Dillon  on  Mun.  Corp.  [4th  ed.]  see. 
141  and  note  2;  Com.  v.  Alger,  7  Cush.  83,  S4,  SG;  Baker  v.  aty 
of  Boston,  12  Pick,  183, 193;  Clark  v.. Mayor  of  Syi-acuse,  13  Barb. 
32,  36.)  The  State,  or  its  agent  in  enforcing  its  mandate,  takes 
no  property  of  the  citizen  when  it  simply  diitH*ts  the  making  of 
these  impro\'ementa.  As  a  result  thei'eof  the  individual  is  put 
to  some  expense  in  complying  with  the  law,  by  paying  mechanics 
or  other  laborers  to  do  tliat  which  the  law  enjoins  upon  the 
owner,  but  so  long  as  the  amount  exacted  is  limited  as  stated, 
the  property  of  the  citizen  has  not  been  taken  in  any  constitu- 
tional sense  without  due  process  of  law. 

Instances  are  numerous  of  the  passage  of  laws  which  entail 
expen<9e  on  the  part  of  those  who  must  comply  with  them  and 
where  such  expense  must  be  borne  by  tiiem  without  any  hearing 
or  compensation  because  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  (Thorpe 
T.  B.  R  Co.,  27  Vt.  140152.)  One  of  the  late  instances  of  this 
kind  of  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  regulating  manu- 
facturing establishments.  (Laws  of  1887,  chap.  462.)  The  pro- 
visions of  that  act  could  not  be  carried  out  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  considerable  sum  by  the  ow\icrs  of  a  then  existing 
factory.  Hand-rails  to  stairs,  hoisting  shafts  to  be  inclosed, 
automatic  doors  to  elevatw^  automatic  shifters  for  throwing  off 
belts  or  pulleys,  and  fire-escapes  on  the  outside  of  cei'tain  factor- 
ies, all  these  were  requiired  by  the  Legislature  from  such  owner 
and  without  any  direct  compensation  to  him  for  suich  expendi- 
ture. Has  the  Legislature  no  right  to  enact  laws  such  as  thas 
statute  regarding  factories  unless  limited  to  factories  to  be 
thereafter  built?  Because  tlie  factory  was  already  built  when 
the  act  was  passed,  was  it  beyond  the  legislative  power  to  pro- 
vide such  safeguards  to  life  and  health,  as  against  all  owners  of 
such  proi)erty  unless  upon  the  condition  that  these  expenditures 
to  be  incurred  should  ultimately  come  out  of  the  public  purse? 
I  think  to  so  hold  would  be  to  run  counter  to  tibe  general  course 
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of  decisions  regarding  the  validity  of  laws  of  this  character  and 
to  mistake  the  fooindation  upon  which  they  are  placed.  (Coates 
V.  Mayor,  etc.,  7  Cowen,  584,  604;  Oooley's  Ccm%t  Lira.  [5th  ed.] 
chap.  16,  page  706,  etc.) 

Any  one  in  a  crowded  city  who  desires  to  erect  a  building 
is  5«ibject  at  every  turn  to  the  exactions  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  provision  for  health,  for  safety  from  fire  and  for 
other  purposes.  He  is  not  permitted  to  build  of  certain 
materials  within  certain  districts  because,  though  the  materials 
may  be  inexpensive,  they  are  inflammable,  and  he  must  build  in 
a  certain  manner.  *  Theaters  and  hotels  are  to  be  built  in 
accordance  with  plans  to  be  inspected  and  approved  by  the 
agents  of  the  city;  other  public  buildings  also;  and  private 
dwellings  within  certadn  districts  are  subject  to  the  same  super- 
vision, and  in  carrying  out  all  these  various  acts  the  owner  is 
subjected  to  an  expense  much  greater  than  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  completed  his  building,  if  not  compelled  to 
complete  it  In  the  manner,  of  the  materials  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances prescribed  by  varioufi  acts  of  the  legislature.  And 
yet  he  has  never  had  a  hearing  in  any  one  of  these  cases,  nor 
does  he  receive  any  compensation  for  the  increased  expense  of 
hL8  building,  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
police  regulations.  I  do  not  see  that  the  principle  is  sub- 
stantially altered  where  the  case  is  one  of  an  existing  btiilding 
and  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  certain  alterations  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  it  either  less  exposed  to  the  dangera  fi-om  fires  or 
its  occupants  more  secure  from  disease.  In  both  cases  the 
object  must  be  within  some  of  the  acknowledged  purposes 
of  the  police  power  and  such  purpose  must  be  possible  of 
accomplishment  at  some  reasonable  cost,  regard  being  had  to 
all  the  surroundiing  circumstances.  There  might  at  first 
seem  to  be  some  difference  as  to  the  principle  which  obtained 
in  enacting  conditions  upon  complying  with  which  \he  owner 
miight  be  permitted  to  erect  a  structure  within  the  limits 
of  a  city  or  Tillage  or  for  certain  purposes,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  provisions  which  would  necessitate  the  alteration  of 
structures  already  in  existence.  In  the  first  case  it  might  be 
urged  that  the  disci'etion  of  the  Legislature  in  enacting  condi- 
tions for  building  might  be  more  extensive,  because  the  owner 
would  be  under  no  necessity  Of  building;  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  choice  and  not  of  compulsion,  and  in  chooeting  to  build 
it  might  be  said  that  he  accepted  the  condition,  while  in  the 
second  case  he  would  have  no  choice  and  would  be  compelled 
to  alter  or  improve  the  existing  building  as  directed  by  the 
law.  The  difference,  however,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  really 
not   one   of   principle,   but   only   of   circumstances.      Although 
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tUe  owner  in  the  one  case  !s  not  compelled  to  build,  ^pset  he  is 
limited  in  tihe  use  to  which  he  may  put  his  property  by  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  He  can  jxA:  build  as  he  wishes  to,  unices 
upoiu  the  condition  of  a  compliance  with  the  law,  and  he  may 
very  probably  be  so  situated  as  to  location  of  property,  and  in 
other  ways,  that  it  is  really  a  necessity  for  him  to  use  his  prop- 
erty in  the  way  proposed,  and  which  he  can  not  do  without 
expending  considerable  sums  above  what  he  otherwise  would 
be  called  upon  to  do  in  order  to  comply  with  those  provisions. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  reasonable,  as  already  stated.  When 
one's  use  of  his  property  is  thus  circumscribed  and  limited, 
what  might  otherwise  be  called  his  rights  are  plainly  inter- 
fered with,  and  the  justification  therefor  can  only  be  found  in 
this  police  power.  So,  when  the  owner  of  an  existing  struc- 
ture is  called  upon  to  make  such  alterations,  while  the  neces- 
sity may  seem  to  be  more  plainly  present,  still  it  may  exist 
in  both  cases,  and  the  only  justification  in  either  is  the  same. 
Under  the  police  power  persons  and  property  are  subjected  to 
all  kinds  of  restraints  and  burdens  in  order  to  secure  the  gen- 
eral comfort  and  health  of  the  public. 

The  citizen  can  not,  under  this  act,  be  punished  in  any  way^ 
nor  can  any  i)enalty  be  recovered  from  him  for  an  aJleged  non- 
compMance  with  any  of  its  provisions  or  with  any  oi^er  of  the 
board  of  health  without  a  trial.  The  punisiivment  or  penaltie.» 
provided  for  in  section  605  can  not  be  enforced  without  a  trial 
uinder  due  process  of  law,  and  upon  such  trial  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  whatever  facts  worfd  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge;  to  show,  in  other  words,  that  he  did  not  violate  the 
statue  or  the  order  of  the  boaid.  He  might  show  that  the  house 
In  question  was  not  a  tenement-house  within  the  provision  of  the 
act,  or  that  there  was  a  suppJy  of  water  as  provided  for  by  the 
act,  or  any  ether  fact  which  would  show  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  an  offense  with  regard  to  the  act  (City  of  Salem  v.  R. 
R  Co.,  08  Mass.  431,  447.) 

The  mere  fact,  however,  that  the  law  can  not  be  enforced 
without  causing  expense  to  the  citizen  who  comes  within  its  pro- 
visions furnishes  no  constitutional  obstacle  to  such  enforcement 
even  without  previoiTS  notice  to  and  a  hearing  of  the  citizen. 
What  is  the  propriety  of  a  hearing  and  what  would  be  its  pur- 
pose? His  property  is  not  taken  without  due  process  of  la.w, 
within  any  constitutional  sense  when  the  enforced  compliance 
with  certain  provis'ons  of  the  statute  may  result  in  some  reason- 
able expense  to  himself. 

Any  defense  which  he  may  have  is  available  u«pon  any  attempt 
to  punish  him  or  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
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'An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  which  provided  that 
eveiy  building  in  Hoeton  used  as  a  dwelling-houfie,  situated  on 
a  street  in  which  there  was  a  public  sewer,  should  have  sufficient 
water-closets  connected  therewith,  was  held  valid  as  to  existing 
housefj  and  applied  in  its  jienalties  to  their  ownei«,  if  such 
houses  continued  without  the  closets  after  its  passage.  (Com- 
nionwealtli  v.  Roberts,  155  Mass.  281,  and  see  Train  v.  Disinfect- 
ing Co.,  144  id.  529.) 

'No  notice  or  hearing  was  provided  for  in  the  above  statute 
as  to  water-closets  before  the  act  could  be  enforced,  and  yet 
to  enforce  it  would,  of  course,  cost  the  owner  of  the  building 
ecme  money.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  disinfecting  oi 
the  rags,  in  above  c*ase  in  144  Maes.  If  the  citizen  be  charged 
with  any  violation  of  such  a  statute,  and  any  penalty  or  pun- 
ishment is  sought  or  attem|>ted,  then  is  the  time  for  a  hearing 
and  then  is  the  time  he  can  make  defense  if  any  he  may  have. 
But  to  assert  that  he  must  be  heaTd  before  the  authorities 
asBunie  or  endeavor  to  act  under  and  to  enforce  tlie  law  as 
against  him,  is  to  aay,  in  substance,  that  each  citizen  is  to  be 
heard  upon  the  general  question  whether  it  is  right  to  enfarce 
the  law  in  his  particular  case.  This  is  not  to  be  permitted. 
(Oom.  V.  Alger,  7  CusL  53,  104;  City  of  P«ilem  v.  R.  R. 
Co.,  98  Mass.  431,  443.)  Everything  that  the  individual  could 
urge  upon  the  hearing  if  given  prior  U  the  attempted  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  by  the  making  of  the  order  in  question  can 
be  said  by  him  when  he  is  snied,  or  when  the  attempt  is  made 
to  punish  him  for  the  alleged  violation  of  the  law.  Upon  the 
prior  hearing,  if  granted,  It  would  be  no  defense  to  him  If  ho 
showed  that  the  Jaw  could  not  be  complied  with  unless  at 
some  reasonable  expense  to  hiniself.  That  would  have  been  mat- 
ter to  urge  upon  the  Legislature  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  statute,  as  a  question  of  reasonable  cost  and  of  public  policy. 
(R.  R.  Co.  V.  Com.,  79  Me.  380,  393 :  The  State  v.  R.  R.  Co.,  83  Ma 
144-149;  Thorpe  v.  R.  R,  27  Vt  140,  149,  150,  note.) 

We  do  not  think  that  the  cost  of  making  the  improvements 
called  for  by  this  act  exceeds  the  limits  which  have  been  defined, 
assuming  the  amount  thereof  which  the  defendant  offered  to 
prove.  * 

This  is  not  the  case  of  a  proceeding  against  an  individual 
on  the  ground  of  the  maintenance  of  a  nuisance  by  him,  nor 
Is  it  the  case  of  an  assumed  right  to  destroy  an  alleged 
nuisance  without  any  other  proof  than  the  decision  of  the 
boar^  itself  (with  or  without  a  hearing)  that  the  thing  con- 
demned was  a  nuisi*oce.  Nor  is  it  the  case  of  the  destruction 
of  property  which  is  in  fact  a  nui-sance,  without  compensation. 
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When  property  of  an  individual  ij9  to  be  condemned  and 
abated  as  a  nuisance  it  must  be  that  somewhere  between  the 
institution  of  the  proceedings  and  the  final  result  the  owner 
shall  be  heard  in  the  courts  upon  that  question,  or  elee  tuat  he 
shall  liave  an  opportunity  when  calling  ui>on  those  persons 
who  destixiyed  his  property  to  account  for  the  same,  to  show 
that  the  alleged  nuisance  was  not  one  in  fact.  No  decision  of 
a  board  of  health,  even  if  made  on  a  hearing,  can  conclude 
the  owner  u])on  the  question  of  nuisance.  (VeofHe,  ex  rel. 
V.  Bo4ird  of  Health  of  Yooikers,  140  N.  Y.  1;  Board  of  Health, 
etc.,  V.  Copcut,  id.  12;  Miller  v.  Horton,  152  Mass.  540; 
Button  V.  City  of  Camden,  39  N.  J.  Law,  122.)  We  are, 
therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  act,  if  othei^wise  valid,  is  not 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  violates  cither  the  Federal  or 
State  Constitution  in  the  way  of  •depriving  the  defendant  of 
its  property  witliout  due  process  of  law. 

We  think  the  act  is  valid  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power 
with  respect  to  the  public  health,*  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
public  safety  regarding  fires  and  their  extinguishment.  We 
can  not  siiy,  as  a  legal  proposition,  that  it  tends  only  to  the 
convenience  of  the  tenants  in  i-egard  to  their  use  of  water. 
We  can  not  say  that  it  has  no  fair,  and  plain,  and  direct  ten- 
den<*y  towards  the  prognotion  of  the  public  health  or  towards 
the  niope  speedy  extinguishment  of  fires  in  crowded  tenement- 
houses.  That  the  free  use  of  water,  especially  during  the 
summer  months,  tends  towards  the  healthful  condition  of  the 
body  by  rea.son  of  the  increased  cleanline;se  ooc^isioned 
by  such  use,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  sup- 
ply of  water  to  the  general  public  in  a  city  has  become 
not  only  a  luxury,  but  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  health  and  safety.  The  city 
of  New  York  itself  has  spent  millions  upon  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  great  boon 
for  the  inhabitants  thereof.  The  right  of  eminent  domain 
in  the  taJdng  of  land  around  the  sources  of  the  water  supply- 
has  been  granted  to  and  exercised  by  that  city  to  a  very  large 
extent,  so  that  all  sources  of  supply  of  this  vital  necessity  of  life 
should  be  ivndered  as  free  from  t^ontamination  and  danger  to 
health  and  life  as  it  possibly  could  be.  This  use  of  the  waten* 
1«  not  confined,  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  are  con- 
cerned, to  the  public  hydranta  Tlie  water  is  bi-oiight  into 
the  city  so  tliat  it  may  be  used  in  every  house  and  buildinjj 
within  its  limits,  and,  although  we  may,  and,  indeed,  must  admit 
that  no  health  law  could  practically  be  enfoi-ced  which  should 
provide  that  exi^vy  individual  inhabitant  of  the  teuinnent-housi^R 
should  use  the  water,  jet  we  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  facili- 
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ties  for  the  use  of  ibe  waiter  will  almost  necessarily  be  fol- 
lowed by  its  actual  use  in  larger  quantities  and  more  frequently 
thian  would  be  tlie  case  without  sucli  facilities,  and  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  health  of  the  occupan-ts  of  such  houses.  Those 
occupants  require  it  more,  even,  than  their.more  favored  brethren 
living  in  airy,  larger,  more  spacious  and  luxurious  apurtmenta 
Their  health  is  matter  of  grave  public  concern.  The  I^eglslature 
can  not  in  practice  enforce  a  law  so  as  to  make  a  man  wash 
himself;  but  when  it  provides  facilities  therefor,  it  has  taken 
a  long  step  towaitls  the  accomplishment  of  that  object  That 
dirt,  filth,  nastiness  in  genw-al,  are  great  promoters  of  disease, 
that  they  breed  pestilence  and  contagion,  sickness  and  dea>th, 
can  not  be  successfully  denied.  There  is  scarcely  a  dissent  from 
the  genei'al  belief  on  the  x>art  of  all  who  have  studied  the  disease 
that  cholera  is  essentially  a  filth  disease.  The  so-called  ship 
fever  or  jail  fever  arises  from  filth ;  most  diseases  are  aggravated 
by  it.  That  opportunities,  convenifmces  for  the  use  of  water  in 
these  tenement-houses  will  unquestionably  tend  towai-ds  and  be 
followed  by  more  cleanly  living  on  the  part  of  the  occupants 
of  those  houses  can  not,  it  seems  to  me,  admit  of  any  rational 
doubt;  and,  if  so,  then  the  law  which  provides  at  a  reasonable 
cost  for  the  furnishing  of  such  facilities  is  plainly  and  honestly 
a  health  law. 

The  learaed  counsel  for  the  deft*ndant  asks  where  this  kind  of 
legislation  is  to  stop.  Would  it  be  contended  that  the  owners 
of  such  houses  could  be  compelled  to  furnish  each  room  with  a 
bath-tub  and  all  the  appliances  that  are  to  be  found  in  a  modern 
and  well-appointed  hotel?  Is  there  to  be  a  bath-room  and 
watercloset  to  each  room  and  every  closet  to  be  a  model  of  the 
very  latest  iraprovcm<'nt?  To  which  I  should  answer,  certainly 
not.  Tliat  would  be  so  clearly  unreasonable  that  no  court  In  my 
belief  could  be  found  which  would  uphold  such  legislation,  and  it 
seems  to  me  equally  clear  tliat  no  legislature  could  be  found  that 
would  enact  it.  .  The  teiienu«nt -house  in  New  York  is  a  subject  of 
very  great  thought  and  anxit^y  to  the  residents  of  that  city.  The 
numbers  of  [)eople  that  live  in  such  houses,  their  size,  their  ventila- 
tion, their  cleanliness,  their  liability  to  fires,  the  exposure  of  their 
occupants  to  contagious  diswises,  and  the  consequent  spread  of 
the  contagion  through  the  city  and  the  country,  the  tendencies 
to  immorality  and  crime  where  there  is  very  close  packing  of 
himian  be'ngs  of  the  lower  wder  in  intelligi  nee  and  morals,  all 
these  ai'e  subjects  which  mitet  aroutse  the  adention  of  the  legis 
lator  and  which  it  behooves  him  to  see  to  in  order  that  such 
laws  are  enacted  as  shall  directly  tend  to  the  impiovement  or 
the  health,  safety  and  morale  of  thosc^  men  and  women  that  aire 
to  be  found  in  su<h  houe-^.     Some  legislation  upon  this  subject 
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oan  only  be  carried  out  at  tie  public  expense,  while  scwie  may 
be  properly  enforced  at  the  expense  of  the  owner.  We  feel  that 
we  ought  to  inspect  with  very  greait  care  any  law  in  regard  to 
tenement-houstHB  in  New  York  and  to  hesitate  before  deciaring 
any  such  law  invalid  so  long  as  it  seems  to  tend  plainly  in  the 
direction  we  have  spoken  of  and  to  be  reasonable  in  its  pro- 
visions. If  we  can  see  that  the  object  of  this  law  is  without 
doubt  the  pi-omotion  or  the  pit>tection  of  the  health  of  the  in- 
mates of  these  hoiiires  or  the  preservation  of  the  houses  them- 
selves and  consequently  much  other  property  from  loss  or 
destruction  hy  fire,  and  if  the  act  can  be  enforced  at  a  reasonable 
cost  to  the  owner,  tlien  in  oi'r  opinion  it  ought  to  be  sustained. 
We  believe  this  statute  fulfills  these  conditions.  W^e  think  that 
in  this  cajse  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  of  the  tenants 
as  to  where  they  shall  obtain  their  supply  of  water.  Simple  con- 
venience we  admit  would  not  authorize  the  passage  of  this  kind 
i4  legislation.  But  where  it  is  obvious  that  without  the  con- 
venience of  an  appliance  for  the  supply  of  water  on  the  various 
floors  of  these  tenement-houses,  there  will  be  scarcely  any  but 
the  most  limited  and  scanty  uee  of  the  water  itself,  which  must 
be  carried  from  the  yards  below,  and  when  we  must  admit  that 
the  free  use  of  water  tends  directly  and  immediately  towards 
the  snstaiulng  cf  the  health  of  the  individual  and  the  prevention 
of  disease  from  filth  either  of  the  person  or  in  the  surrounding 
habitation,  then  we  must  conclude  that  it  Is  more  than  a  mere 
matter  of  convenience  in  the  use  of  water  which  is  involved  in 
the  decision  of  this  c^se.  The  absence  of  the  water  tends 
directly  towards  the  breeding  of  disease,  and  its  presence  is 
healthful  and  humanizing. 

Looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  fire  law,  and  the  act  is  also  valid. 
The  section  of  the  Consolidation  Act  in  question  belongs  to  titi ; 
7,  which  treats  of  tenement  and  lodging-houses,  and  various  pro 
visions  are  made  in  the  preceding  sectiqyis  looking  towards  ths 
prevention  and  the  prompt  extinguishment  of  fires,  as  well  as 
towards  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  occu 
ppnts  of  such  houses.  And  it  peem.s  to  me  that  the  facility  for  the 
extinguishment  of  fires  which  would  reeult  from  the  presence  of 
a  supply  of  water  on  each  floor  of  these  houses  is  plain,  and  the 
act  mu.st  be  looked  upon  as  a  means  for  securing  such  an  impor- 
tant result.  We  are  inclined,  therefoffv.  to  the  l>elief  that  the  act 
may  be  upheld  under  both  branches  alike  as  a  health  law  and  as 
one  calculated  to  prevent  destruction  of  property  from  fires  which 
niicrht  otherwise  take  place. 

Tlie  act  is  somewhat  vague  as  to  what  shall  be  regarded  as 
9.  sufficient  quantity  of  \\^ter  on  each  fioor,  bait  it  must  have 
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In  thig  resi)ect  as  In  others  a  reasonable  constmctlon,  and  when 
an  appliance  for  its  supply  is  placed  on  a  floor  where  it  might 
be  open  and  common  to  all  those  on  that  floor,  and  easy  of 
access,  and  the  supply  suflicient  in  amount  for  general  domesr 
tic  jiurposes,  then  and  in  sraich  case  there  would  be  a  full  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  act 

Home  criticism  is  made  in  regard  to  the  wording  of  the.  order 
cf  the  board  of  heakh.  Tlie  order  directed  that  suitable 
(ippliances  to  receive  and  distribute  a  supply  of  water  for 
domestic  use  should  be  provided  at  these  various  houses,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  there  is  no  language  in  the  act  which  requires 
appliances  for  the  distribution  of  water,  nor  that  the  water 
shall  be  furnished  for  domestic  use.  The  act  pi-ovides  that 
the  water  shall  be  furnished  in  sufficient  quantity  at  one  or 
more  places  on  each  floor  occupied  or  Intended  to  be  occupied 
by  one  or  more  families.  Thi«  necessarily  requires  some  appli- 
ance for  that  purpose.  The  statute  must  also  mean  that  the 
wlater  is  to  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  one  or  more  families 
that  aire  to  be  occupants  of  the  floor,  and  that  must  include  a 
sufficient  quanrfity  of  water  for  domestic  purposes. 

Tl\e  provision  In  tlie  law  tliat  the  water  shall  be  furnished 
!n  sufficient  quantities  at  one  or  more  places  on  each  floor  can 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  leave  the  number  of  places  of  supply 
entbirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  health.  As  the 
water  is  to  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  for  domestic  and 
not  for  manufacturing  purposes,  when  that  point  is  reached 
the  law  is  satisfied.  Looking  at  the  purpose  of  the  supply,  it 
is,  as  I  have  said,  reasonably  apparent  that  one  such  place  on 
each  floor,  fairly  accessible  to  all  the  occupants  of  the  floor, 
would  be  all  that  could  usually  and  reasonably  be  required, 
and  anything  further  would  be  unreasonable,  and,  therefore, 
beyond  the  power  of  the  board  to  order.  The  facilities  thus 
given  would  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  means  necessary  for 
obtaining  water  to  extinguish  such  flres  as  might  accidentally 
break  out  and  before  they  had  obtained  such  headway  as  to 
render  necessary  the  aid  of  the  fire  department  This  is  clearly 
a  most  important  safeguard. 

The  question  alluded  to  in  tihe  brief  of  the  respondent's  coun- 
sel, whether  the  x)enalties  might  not  be  said  to  have  commenced 
running  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  amended  act  of 
1^87,  because  of  the  provision  requiring  all  tenement-hou-^s  to  be 
supplied  with  suitable  appliances  before  January  1,  1889,  and  so 
Jiave  amounted  to  a  confiscation  of  property,  is  not  before  us,  as 
the  proceeding  herein  was  to  recover  only  those  incurred  since 
the  order  was  made  by  the  board.    If  such  a  case  arises  where 
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penalties  so  enonnons  in  amount  are  claimed,  tbere  will  probably 
be  not  much  difficulty  in  refusing  enforcement  un«ler  the  circum- 
stances of  that  case. 

Upon  the  whole  we  think  the  oirder  of  the  General  Term  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  should  be  reversed,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  trial  court  afirmed,  with  costs. 

Dissenting  Opinion. 

Bartlett,  J.  (dissenting).  I  am  unable  to  discover  the  limit  of 
legislative  poiwer  if  this  act  is  to  stand. 

Upon  the  face  of  the  proceeding  it  is  not  an  exercise  of  the 
police  power  to  promote  the  safety  of  property  by  the  preven- 
tion of  fire.  The  oader  of  the  health  department  served  upon 
the  defendant  directs  that  suitable  appliances  "to  receive  and 
distribute  a  supply  of  water  for  domestic  use  be  provided,"  on 
certain  floors  in  the  houses  named. 

The  act  provides  that  tenement-houses  "shall  have  Croton 
or  other  water  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities  at  one  or  more 
places  on  each  floor,'*  etc 

The  order  undertakes  to  construe  the  act  and  requires  the 
landlord  to  distribute  a  supply  of  water  for  domestic  use  on 
each  floor. 

The  board  of  health  is  not  confined  to  compelling  one  place 
on  each  floor  at  which  water  may  be  obtained,  but  the  act 
reads  "one  or  more  places  on  each  floor;"  so  that  it  is  left 
with  the  board  of  health  to  deteiimine  how  many  water  faucets 
upon  each  floor  shall  be  provided  by  the  landlord  for  the  use 
and  convenience  of  his  tenants.  In  other  word.s,  the  Legisla- 
ture seeks  to  vest  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment the  power  to  decide  the  extent  of  the  plumbing  in  tenement- 
houses  for  Crot(»n  water  purposes. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  water  is  essential  to  the 
public  health,  and  more  particularly  in  crowded  tenement  dis- 
tricts. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  police 
power  to  compel  the  introduction  of  water  into  tenement-houses 
at  some  convenient  point,  where  all  the  tenants  could  obtain  an 
adequate  supplj^  and  it  may  be  that  the  Legislature  could  go  so 
far  as  to  require  a  faucet  upon  each  floor  of  the  large  tenement- 
houses,  in  the  public  hall,  in  order  to  encourage  the  free  use  of 
water,  by  enabling  the  tenants  to  procure  it  without  too  great 
exertion,  but  certainly  it  can  not  be  possible  thait  the  Legislature 
may  leave  the  number  and  location  of  faucets  omeach  floor  for 
tlie  domestic  use  of  water  to  be  deteiinined  by  the  board    of 
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heallilL  There  to  no  limitation  as  to  whether  the  faucets  shall 
be  in  the  public  hall  or  in  the  room  of  the  tenant.  To  my  mind, 
such  an  exercise  of  the  police  power  is  spoliation  and  confiscation 
under  the  forms  of  law;  it  deprives  the  landlord  of  the  control 
of  his  property  and  leaves  it  to  a  stranger  to  decide  in  what 
manner  the  house  shall  be  plumbed. 

It  is  a  direct  interference  with  the  right  of  the  landlord  to 
r-egulate  the  rentaJ  value  of  his  property. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  in  rented  apartments 
in  the  city  of  New  York  the  convenience  and  volume  of  the  water 
supply  is  regulated  by  the  rental  value  of  the  premises,  and  that 
in  the  cheap  tenement  districts  the  convenience  of  the  tenants 
is  not  and  can  rot  be  consulted  to  the  same  extent  as  in  first-class 
localities. 

The  vice  of  the  act  we  are  considering  lies  in  the  fact,  already 
pointed  out,  that  it  is  too  general  in  its  terms  and  clothes  the 
health  department  with  unlimited  and  undefined  powers. 

If  it  be  the  legislative  intent  to  compel  the  introduction  of  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  water  into  tenement-houses,  either  to 
promote  the  public  hoalth  or  to  provide  for  the  timely  extinguish- 
ment  of  fires,  I  think  this  very  proper  exercise  of  the  police 
power  should  be  manifested  in  an  act  containing  details  and  limi- 
tations, so  that  capitalists  may  understand  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  tenement  property,  and  decide,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  whether  they  care  to  embark  their  money  in  that  class 
of  buildings. 

Tl)is  court  has  held  (^fatter  of  Jacobs,  98  N.  T.,  108)  that  the 
limit  of  police  power  "can  not  be  accurately  defined,  and  the 
courts  have  not  been  able  or  willing  definitely  to  circumscribe 
It.'' 

Each  case  must  be  decided  very  largely  on  its  own  facts. 

A  sound  public  policy  certainly  dictates  that  at  this  time, 
when  the  rights  of  property  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  are 
sought  to  be  invaded  by  every  form  of  subtle  and  dangerous  legis- 
lation, the  courts  should  see' to  it  that  those  benign  principles  of 
the  common  law  which  are  the  shield  of  personal  liberty  and 
private  property  suffer  no  impairment. 

I  think  the  judgment  should  be  affirmed,  with  costs. 

All  concur  with  Peckham,  J.,  for  reversal,  except  Bartlett,  J., 
who  reads  for  affirmance. 

Judcrment  reversed. 
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pSTerj  law,  nnlev  a  different  time  shall  be  pnecribed  therain,  iliall  noi 
take  effect  until  the.  twentieth  day  after  it  shall  have  become  a  law. 
Section  48»  article  II.  chapter  8  of  the  General  Laws.] 


CHAFnrER   69. 

AS  AOT  to  amend  (ihaupter  three  bimdred  and  twenty  of  the  laws 
of  eigihteen  hiindved  and  eigtity-seyen,  entitled  ''An  aot  to>  pro- 
vide for  the  locatian,  acquiaitiony  ooDstruction  and  improve- 
ment  of  addrtLonal  poiblic  pariES  ia  tfae  city  of  New  Yofk.** 

Accepted  by  the  dty. 

Became  a  law  March  4»  1896,  with  the  approval  oT  the  Qoveraor.     mned, 
three-fifths  being  present. 

The  PtopU  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rtpreeenUdin  Senate  and 
AseemNf/,  do  enact  as  foUawe: 

Section  1.  Section  ten  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  location,  acquisition,  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  additional  public  pai^s  in  the  city  of  New  York,"  is 
hereby  amended  bo  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  10.  For  the  payment  of  all  expenses  to  be  incurred,  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  including  the  damages  awarded  and 
expenses  incurred  upon  the  acquisition  of  lend  and  of  estates  and 
interests  therein,  and  the  construction  of  said  parks,  and  the  erec- 
tion and  furnishing  of  buildings  therein,  the  comptroller  of  the 
city  of  New  York  shall  issue,  from  time  to  time,  bonds  or  stock  of 
the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
be  payable  from  taxation  and  redeemable  in  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  in  such  amounts  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  the 
mayor  and  comptroller  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  sign 
said  bonds,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  common 
council  of  said  city  to  countersign  the  same  and  to  aflftx  thereto 
the  seal  of  the  said  city.  Roid  bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  comptroller,  not  exceeding  four  per  centum  pep 
annum,  and  shall  not  be  disposed  of  at  leas  than  the  par  value 
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thereof.  But  no  contract  Bhall  be  entered  into  or  liability 
Incurred  for  the  construction  of  anj  of  said  parks,  or  for  the 
erection  of  any  building  therein,  until  the  plans  for  such  construc- 
tion or  erection,  and  in  the  case  of  a  building  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  thereof,  shall  have  been  prepared  by  the  department  of  public 
parks,  and  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  of  said  city.  But  no  more  than  the  sum  of  one 
million  of  dollars  shall  be  expended  or  authorized  to  be  expended 
in  any  one  year  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  except  that  there 
may  be  issued  in  addition  to  said  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars  in 
each  year,  such  additional  bonds  or  stocks  as  above  mentioned,  of 
the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the  city,  of  New  York, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  construction,  com- 
pletion and  acquisiMon  of  the  land  and  of  estates  and  interest 
therein,  and  of  the  construction  of  the  parks  hereinafter  named 
and*  of  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  buildings  therein,  to  wit: 
The  park  commonly  called  Mulberry  Bend  park,  being  a  tract  of 
land  bounded  by  Mulberry,  Park,  Bnvard  and  Baxter  streets  in 
the  sixth  ward  of  the  city  of  New  York;  Saint  John's  park 
in  the  ninth  ward  in  said  city,  and  the  park  commonly  called  the 
East  river  extension  park,  being  the  land  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Avenue  B,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Harlem  and  East 
rivers,  and  on  the  south  by  East  Eighty-sixth  street,  al}  In  the 
city  of  New  York. 
§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  inmiediately. 


Ohai^ter    293. 

AN  ACTT  to  provide  for  the  location,  acquisition,  construction  and 
improvement  of  additional  public  paries  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  for  the  construction  therein  of  schoolhousea^  school 
playgiiounds  and  munieipal  baths. 

Accepted  bj  the  city. 

Became  a  law  April  11,  1895,  with  the  approval  of  the  Qovemor.     Pteeed^ 
three-fifths  being  piesent. 

7%6  People  of  the  State  of  New  Torkj  reprewnted  in  Senate  and 
Assembfy,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  board  of  street  opening  and  improvement  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
select  locate  and  lay  out,  in  the  manner  provided  by  chapter 
three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  r» 
many  public  parks,  to  be  finished  in  part  as  public  playgrounds^ 
in  the  city  of  New  York  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  but  not  leas 
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than  two  in  nmnber,  to  be  bounded  by  public  streets  now  exist- 
ing in  the  district  east  of  the  Bowery  and  Catharine  street,  and 
south  of  Fourth  street  in  said  city,  and  to  acquire  the  title  to  the 
lands  embraced  therein.  And  the  department  of  public  parks 
of  the  city  of  New  York  is  hereby  directed  to  commence  the  con- 
struction of  said  public  parks  so  to  be  selected,  located  and  laid 
out  within  the  same  period  of  time. 

§  2.  At  the  time  of  the  construction  of  said  parks  or  at  any 
time  thereafter,  the  department  of  public  parks  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  may  construict,  in  connection  with  the  said  parks  and 
upon  a  portion  thereof,  municipal  baths. 

§  3.  Said  pai'ks  may  be  located  on  blocks  also  containing  pub- 
lic schoolhouses,  and  at  the  time  of  the  constru'Ction  of  said 
parks  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  New  York  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  department 
of  public  parks  and  of  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment, 
construct  upon  a  portion  of  such,  public  parks,  schoolhouses  and 
school  playgrounds. 

§  i  For  the  payment  of  all  expenses  to  be  incurred  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  including  the  damages  awarded  and  expenses 
incui^ed  upon  the  acquisition  of  land  and  estates  and  interests 
therejn  and  the  construction  of  said  parks  and  the  erection  and 
furnishing  of  buildings  thereon,  the  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  issue  from  time  to  time 
bonds  or  stocks  of  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of 
the  citj  of  New  York  to  be  payable  fi-om  taxation  and  redeem- 
able in  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  thirty  yeaxs  from  the  date 
of  issue  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  but  not  exceeding  in  all  the  sum  of  three 
millions  of  dollars;  and  the  mayor  and  comptroller  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  sign  such  bonds,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  common  council  of  said  city  to  counter- 
sign the  same  and  aflix  thereto  the  seal  of  the  said  city.  Said 
bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  comptroller, 
not  exceeding  four  per  centum  per  annum^  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
l>osed  of  at  less  than  the  par  value  thereof. 

§  5.  Whenever  and  as  often  as  any  site  may  be  so  as  aforesaid 
selected,  located  and  laid  out  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  title 
to  the  lands  embraced  therein  and  all  interests  in  said  lands 
shall  bo  acquired  by  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  commonalty  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  there- 
for as  are  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  and  interests 
therein  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  with  like  effect. 

§  0.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Chaf»ter    338. 

AJS  AOT  to  provide  for  open-air  playgrounds  In  conpecHon  wifK 
schoolhoufies  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Became  a  law  April  17, 1896,  with  the  approval  of  the  OoYemar.     Paaeed, 
three-fifths  being  present, 

7%e  People  of  the  Slate  of  Ifeyi  Torkj  rtpreeented  in  Senate  and 
Aeaembif/,  do  enact  ae  foUowB: 

Section  1.  Hereafter  no  Bchoolhoose  shall  be  cooatracted  in 
the  city  of  New  York  without  an  open-air  playground  attached 
to  or  used  in  connection  with  the  same. 

S  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  fanmediateljf; 


Chapxkr    567. 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  four  hundred  and  feok  of  tiie  Taws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  entitled  ^An  aict  to  conacrfi- 
date  into  one  aict  and  to  declare  the  specdai  and  locai  laws 
aitecting  public  interests  in  lihe  dty  of  New  York,"  as  subse- 
quently amended  by  chapter  eighty-four  of  the  taws  of  eighteen 
hundred  amd  eightb^.-seyen,  and  chapter  two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eigh.ty-seveii, 
and  dhapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  otherwise  so  as  to  pio* 
vide  for  the  improvement  o<  tenenneiiit  and  lodging-houses  in 
tiie  city  of  New  York. 

Became  a  law  May  9,  1806,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor.    Fkueed, 

three-fifths  being  presenk 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  Tork^  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly f  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  chapter  four 
hundred  and  ten  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ei^ty- 
two,  entitled  '^  An  act  to  consolidate  into  one  act  and  to  declare 
thei  special  and  local  laws  affecting  public  interests  in  the  dtj 
of  New  York,"  as  amended  by  chapter  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  in  relation  to  the  ponrera^ 
duties  and  health  fund  of  the  board  of  health,  and  of  the  health 
department  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  and  for  the  preservadon  of 
the  public  health,  is  hereby  an^ended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  296.  The  board  of  police,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  board 
of  health,  shall  detail  to  the  service  of  the  said  board  of  health, 
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for  the  purpose  of  the  enforcement  of  llie  provisions  of  tlie  sani- 
tai*y  code,  and  of  the  acts  relating  to  tenement  and  lodging- 
houses,  at  least  fifty  suitable  olficers  and  men  of  experience  of 
at  least  live  years'  service  in  the  police  force,  provided  that  the 
board  of  health  shall  pay  monthly  to  the  board  of  police  a  sun 
equal  to  the  pay  of  all  ofiicers  and  men  sa  detailed.  At  least 
twenty  of  the  officers  and  men  so  detailed  shall  be  employed 
exclusively  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  ten^iient 
and  lodging-houses.  These  officers  and  men  shall  belong  to  the 
sanitary  company  of  police  and  shall  report  to  the  president  of 
the  board  of  health.  The  board  of  health  may  report  back  to 
the  board  of  police  for  punishment  any  member  of  said  com- 
pany guilty  of  any  breach  of  orders  or  disciplinei  or  of  negleotlng 
his  duty,  and  thereupon  the  board  of  police  may  detail  another 
jolfficer  or  man  in  his  place,  aind  the  discipline  of  the  said  mem- 
bers of  the  sanitary  company  shall  be  in  the  jurisdiotion  of  the 
boQtrd  of  police,  but  at  any  time  the  board  of  health  may  cbjeot 
to  the  efficiency  of  any  member  of  said  sanitary  company,  and 
'thereupon  another  officer  or  man  may  be  detailed  In  his  place. 
The  board  of  police  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  bo  their 
duty  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  police  force  in  the  city  caused 
Vj  the  detailing  of  said  officer  and  men  upon  the  requisition  of 
the  boai^  of  health.  And  the  board  of  police  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint  twenty-five  additional 
men  to  the  police  force  subject -to  all  the  law,  rules  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  and  governing  the  appointment  of  patrolmen 
fu  said  city;  and  the  offic«»8  thus  detailed  to  the  service  of  the 
said  boiard  of  health  shall  be  selected  for  their  pectiliar  fitness 
from  amongst  those  who  shall  pass  a  civil  service  examination 
conducted  by  the  supervisory  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
Neiw  York  muuidpal  civil  service. 

i  2.  Section  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  said  act,  as 
amended  by  chapter  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  533.  The  authority,  duty  and  powers  of  the  board  of  health 
shall  extend  over  the  waters  of  the  bay,  up  to  and  within  the 
quarantine  limits,  as  established  by  law,  but  shall  not  be  held 
to  interfere  with  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  commissioners 
of  quarantine  or  health  officer  of  the  port.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  board  of  health  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York  of  all  the  operations  of  the  b&UI  board 
for  the  previous  year.  The  mayor  may  at  any  time  call  for  a 
more  full  report,  or  for  a  report  upon  any  portion  of  the  work 
of  sai6  boani  whenever  he  may  deem  it  to  be  for  the  public 
good  so  to  da 
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§  3.  Section  five  hundred  and  eighty-eigbt  of  said  act,  as 
amended  by  chapters  eighty-four  and  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
ijiue  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

^  ffSS.  Said  board  shall  appoint  and  commission  at  least  thirty- 
live  sanitary  inspectors,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  five 
additional  sanitary  inspectors,  if  it  deems  that  number  needful, 
and  from  time  to  time  prescribe  the  duties  and  salaries  of  each 
of  said  inspectors,  and  the  place  of  tlieir  perfonnance  and  of 
all  other  persons  exercising  any  authority  under  said  board, 
except  as  herein  specially  provided;  but  twenty  of  such  inspeot- 
ors  shall  be  physicians  of  skill  and  of  practical  professional 
experience  in  said  city;  the  additional  sanitary  inspectors  here- 
tofore duly  appointed  and  commissioned  may  be  included  among 
the  sanitary  inspectors  mentioned  in  this  section,  and  may  con- 
tinue to  act  as  such  without  reappointment,  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  curtail  any  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  health 
department  by  section  five  hundred  and  eighty  of  this  act,  and 
the  number  of  sanitary  inspectors  for  whom  provision  is  made 
in  this  section  shall  be  exclusive  of  the  special  inspectors  for 
whom  provision  is  made  in  section  live  hundred  and  eighty.  All 
of  the  said  inspectors  shall  have  such  practical  knowledge  of 
scientific  or  sanitary  matters  as  qualify  them  for  the  duties  of 
their  office.  Each  of  such  inspectors  shall,  twice  in  each  week, 
make  a  written  report  to  said  board  stating  what  duties  he  has 
porfonned,  and  where  he  has  performed  them,  and  also  snch 
facts  as  have  come  to  his  knowledge  connected  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  as  are  by  him  deemed  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  said  board,  or  snch  as  its  regulations  may  require  of  him; 
which  reports,  with  the  other  reports  herein  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, shall  be  filed  among  the  records  of  the  said  board. 

§  4.  Section  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  said  act  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

.?  654.  I<  shall  not  be  lawful  without  a  permit  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  buildings  to  construct,  during  the  erection  of  a  tene- 
ment or  lodging-house,  nor  after  the  completion  of  such  tene- 
ment or  lodging-house,  any  room  or  rooms  in  any  basement  or 
cellar  to  be  occupied  wholly  or  in  part  as  a  dwelling,  nor 
shall  it  be  lawful  without  a  permit  from  the  boanl 
of  health,  to  let  or  occupy,  or  suffer  to  be  occupied  separately 
as  a  dwelling,  any  vault,  cellar,  or  underground  room  built  or 
rebuilt  after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or 
which  shall  not  have  been  so  let  or  occupied  before  said  date. 
It  shall  not  be  lawful,  without  such  permit,  to  let  or  continue  to 
be  let,  or  to  occupy  or  suffer  to  be  occupied  separately  as  a 
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dwelling,  any  vault,  cellar,  basement,  or  room  wholly  or  in  part 
undergronnd,  unless  the  same  be  in  every  part  thereof  at  least 
seven  feet  in  height,  measured  from  the  floor  to  the  celling 
thereof,  nor  unless  the  same  be  for  at  least  two  feet  of  its  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  street  or  ground  adjoining  or  nearest 
to  the  same,  nor  unless  there  be  outside  of  and  adjoining  the 
said  vanity  cellar,  room,  or  basement,  and  extending  along  the 
entire  frontage  thereof,  and  upwards  from  six  inches  below  the 
level  of  tbe  floor  thereof,  up  to  the  surface  of  the  said  street  or 
ground  an  open  space  of  at  least  two  feet  and  six  inches  wide 
in  every  part,  nor  unless  the  same  be  well  and  effectually  drained 
by  means  of  a  drain,  the  uppermost  part  of  which  is  one  foot  at 
least  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  such  vault,  cellar,  or  room, 
nor  unless  there  is  a  clear  space  of  not  less  than  one  foot  below 
the  level  of  the  floor,  except  where  the  same  is  cemented,  nor 
unless  there  be  appurtenant  to  such  vault,  cellar,  or  room,  the 
use  of  a  water-closet  or  privy  kept  and  provided  as  in  this  title 
required;  nor  unless  the  same  have  an  external  window  opening 
of  at  least  nine  superficial  feet  clear  of  the  sash  frame,  in  which 
window  opening  there  shall  be  fitted  a  frame  filled  in  with  qIslzqA 
sashes,  at  least  four  and  a  half  superficial  feet  of  which  shall  be 
made  so  aiS  to  open  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  Provided, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  an  inmer  or  back  vault,  cellar,  or 
room,  let  or  occupied  along  with  a  front  vault,  cellar,  or  room, 
as  part  of  the  same  letting  or  occupation,  it  shall  be  a  sufficient 
compliance  witli  the  provisions  of  this  section  if  the  front  room 
is  provided  with  a  window  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  if  the 
said  back  vault,  cellar  or  room  is  connected  with  the  front  vault, 
cellar  or  room,  by  a  door,  and  also  by  a  proper  ventilating  or 
transom  window,  and,  where  practicable,  also  connected  by  a 
proper  ventilating  or  transom  window,  or  by  some  hall  or 
passage  communicating  with  the  external  air.  Provided  always 
that  in  any  area  adjoining  a  vault,  cellar,  undferground  room,  or 
basement,  there  may  be  steps  necessary  for  access  to  such 
vault,  cellar,  or  room,  if  the  same  be  so  placed  as  not  to  be  over, 
across,  or  opposite  to  the  said  external  window,  and  so  as  to 
allow  between  every  part  of  such  steps  and  the  external  wall  of 
such  vault,  cellar  or  room,  a  clear  cpace  of  six  inches  at  least, 
and  if  the  rise  of  said  steps  is  open;  and  provided  further  that 
over  or  across  any  such  area  there  may  be  steps  necessary  for 
access  to  any  building  above  the  vault,  cellar  or  room  to  which 
such  area  adjoins,  if  the  same  be  so  placed  as  not  to  be  over, 
across  or  opposite  to  any  such  external  window. 

§  5.    Section  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  said  act  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 


§  G5G.  Every  tenement  or  lodging-house  shall  have  the  proper 
and  suitable  conveniences  or  receptacles  for  receiving  garbage 
and  other  refuse  matters.      No  tenement  or  lodging-house,  nor 
any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  used  as  a  place  of  storage  for  any 
combustible  article,  or  any  article  dangerous  to  life  or  detrimental 
to  health ;  nor  shall  any  horse,  cow,  calf,  swine,  pig,  sheep,  or  goat 
be  kept  in  said  house.    After  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety -five,  no  bakery  or  place  of  business  in  which 
fat    is    boiled    shall    be    maintained    in    any    tenement-house 
which  is  not  fireproof,  or  where  the  ceiling  and  side  wall-i  ot 
place  wh^re  said  fat  boiling  is  done  are  made  safe  by  firc-prct'f 
material  around  the  same,  except  by  permit  of  and  under  such 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  fire  department,  and  after 
the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  no 
part  of  any  tenement-house  shall  be  used  for  the  storage  of  feed, 
hay  or  straw,  except  by  peimit  of  and  under  such  conditions 
as     may     be     prescribed     by    the    fire     department.      After 
the   first    day    of    September,    eighteen    hundred    and    ninety- 
five,  all  transoms,  windows,   doors  and   other  openings  lead- 
ing   into    halls    or    into    rooms    opening    into    halls    from 
biUceries    or    places    of    business    in    which    fat    is    boiled 
in  the  basements,  cellars,  or   on  the  first  floors  of  all  tene- 
ment-houses in  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  be  solidly  closed  with 
the  same  material   as  the  walls  or  partitions  in   which   the 
openings  exist  so  that  there  shall  be  no  opening  between  said 
balceries  or  other  places  of  business  pf  said  floor  in  which  fat 
is  boiled  and  the  other  parts  of  the  tenement-house  in  which  the 
same   shall  be   situated.    After   the   first   day    of   September, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  all   transoms  and   windows 
opening  into  halls  from  any  portion  of  said  floor  of  any  tenement- 
house  where  paint,  oil,  spirituous  liquors  or  drugs  are  stored 
or    kept    for    the    purpose    of    sale,    or    otherwise,    shall    be 
removed  and  closed  up  as  solidly  as  the  rest  of  the  wall;  and 
all  doors  leading  into  any  such  hall  or  room  from  such  portion  of 
said  floor  of  said  tenement-house  used  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
made  fireproof. 

S  0.  Section  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  said  act,  as  amended 
by  chapter  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  657.  No  wall  paper  shall  "be  placed  upon  a  wall  or  ceiling  of 
any  tenement  or  lodging-house,  unless  all  wall  paper  shall  be  first 
removed  therefrom  and  said  wall  and  ceiling  thoroughly  cleaned. 
Every  tenement  or  lodging-house,  and  every  part  thereof  diall  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  any  accumulations  of  dirt,  filth,  garbage 
or  other  matter  in  or  on  the  same,  or  in  the  yard,  court,  passage. 
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area  or  alley  connected  with  it  or  belonging  to  the  same.  The 
owner  or  keeper  of  any  lodging-house,  and  the  owner  or  lessee 
of  any  tenementhonse  or  part  thereof,  shall  thoroughly  cleanse 
all  the  rooms,  passages,  stairs,  floors,  windows^  doors,  walls,  ceil- 
ings, privies,  cess-pools  and  drains  of  the  house  or  part  of  the 
house  of  which  he  is  the  owner  or  lessee,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  board  of  health,  so  often  as  he  shall  be  required  by  or  in 
aci-ordance  with  anv  regulation  or  ordinance  of  said  board,  and 
shall  well  and  sufficiently,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  board, 
whitewash  the  walls  and  ceilings  thereof  twice  at  least  in  every 
year,  in  the  months  of  April  and  October,  unless  the  said  board 
shall  otherwise  direct.  Every  owner  of  a  tenement  or  lodging- 
house  and  every  person  having  control  of  a  tenement  or  lodging- 
house,  sfeall  file  in  the  department  of  health  a  notice 
containing  hifi  name  and  address,  and  also  a  description  of  the 
property  by  street  number  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  such  manner  as  will  enable  the  board  of  health  easily  to  find 
the  same;  and  also  the  number  of  apartments  in  each  hou^e, 
the  number  of  rocHns  in  each  apartment,  the  number  of  familiea 
occupying  each  apartment,  and  the  trades  or  occupations  carried 
on  therein.  In  case  of  a  transfer  of  any  tenefnent-house,  or  lodg- 
ing-house, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grantor  and  grantee 
of  said  tenement  or  lodging-house  to  file  in  tlie 
department  of  health  a  notice  of  such  transfer  stating  the  name 
of  the  new  owner  within  thirty  days  after  such  transfer.  Tn 
case  of  the  devolution  of  said  property  by  will,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  executor  and  of  th.e  devisee,  if  more  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  in  case  of  the  devolution  of  such  property  by 
inheritance  without  a  will,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  heina,  or 
in  case  all  of  the  heirs  are  under  age  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
guardians  of  such  heirs,  and  in  case  said  heirs  have  no 
guardians  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  administrator  of  the 
deceased  owner  of  said  property  to  file  in  said  department  a 
notice  trtating  the  death  of  the  deceased  owner  and  the  names 
of  those  who  have  succeeded  to  his  interest  in  said  property, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  death  of  said  decedent  in  case  he 
died  intestate,  and  within  thirty  days  after  the  probate  of  his 
will,  if  he  died  testate.  A  failure  to  file  such  notice  shall  make 
said  property  and  the  OAvners  thereof  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  doUurs. 
Said  i)enalty  may  be  collected  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  section  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  this  act.  Every 
person  claiming  to  have  an  interest  in  any  tenement  or  lodging- 
house  may  file  his  name  and  address  in  the  department  of  health. 
All  notices  and  orders  of  the  board  of  health  required  by  law  to 
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be  served  in  relation  to  a  tenement  or  lodging-house  shall  be 
served  by  posting  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  housey  a  copy 
of  the  notice  or  order,  flye  days  before  the  time  for  doing  the 
thing  in  relation  to  which  said  notice  or  order  was  issued.  The 
posting  of  a  copy  of  an  order  or  notice,  in  accordance  with  this 
section,  shall  be  suilicient  service  upon  the  owner  of  the  property 
aHected.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  health  ^to  cause 
u  copy  of  every  such  notice  or  order  to  be  mailed,  on  the  same 
day  that  it  is  i)Osted  in  the  house  addressed  to  the  name  and 
address  of  each  person  who  has  filed  with  the  department  of 
health  the  notice  provided  for  in  this  section. 

§  7.  Section  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  of  said  act,  as  amended 
by  chapter  eight^y-four  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
jeighty-seven,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  G5D.  Whenever  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  board  of  health 
of  the  health  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  sanitary 
superintendent,  that  any  building  or  any  part  thereof  in  the 
city  of  New  York  is  infected  with  contagious  disease,  or  by 
reason  of  want  of  repair  has  become  dangerous  to  life,  or  is 
unfit  for  human  habitation  because  of  defects  in  drainage  plumb- 
Inij,  vcutilation,  or  the  construction  of  the  same,  or  because  of 
the  existence  of  a  nuisance  on  the  premises  and  which  is  likely 
to  cause  sickness  among  its  occupants,  the  said  board  of  health 
may  issue  an  order  requiring  all  persons  therein  to  vacate  such 
•building  or  part  thereof  for  the  reasons  to  be  stated  therein  as 
aforesaid.  8aid  board  shall  cause  said  order  to  be  affixed  con- 
spicuously in  the  building  or  part  thereof  and  to  be  persotially 
served  on  the  owner,  lessee,  ageilt,  occupant  or  any  person  hav- 
ing the  charge  or  care  thereof;  if  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  can 
not  be  found  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  do  not  reside  therein 
OP  evade  or  resist  service,  then  said  order  may  be  served  by 
depositing  a  copy  thereof  in  the  post-oflice  in  the  city  of  'New 
York,  properly  inclosed  and  addressed  to  such  owner,  lessee  or 
agent  at  his  Inst  known  place  of  business  or  residence,  and  pre- 
paying the  postage  thereon;  such  building  or  part  thereof  shall 
within  ten  days  after  said  order  shall  have  been  posted  and 
mailed  as  aforesaid  or  within  such  shorter  time  not  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  as  in  said  order  may  be  specified,  be  vacated, 
but  said  board  whenever  it  shall  become  satisfied  that  the 
danger  from  said  building  or  part  thereof  has  ceased  to  exist, 
or  that  said  building  has  been  repaired  so  as  to  be  habitable, 
may)  revoke  said  order.  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
of  health  of  the  health  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  any 
building  or  part  thereof  in  the  city  of  New  York,  an  order  to 
vacate  which  has  been  made  by  said  board,  is,  by  reason  of  age, 
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defeota  in  drainage,  plumbing,  infection  with  contngions 
diseaae,  or  ventilation,  or  because  of  the  exiBleuce  of 
a  nuisance  on  tlie  premises,  which,  is  likely  to  cause 
sickness  among  its  occupa;nts  or  among  the  occupants  of  other 
property  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  because  it  stops  ventilation 
in  other  buildings,  or  otherwise  makes  or  conduces  to  make 
other  buildings  adjacent  to  the  same  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion, or  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health;  or  because  it  prevents 
proper  measures  from  being  carried  into  effect  for  remedying 
any  nuisance  injurious  to  health  or  other  sanitary  evils  in  respect 
of  such  other  buildings;  so  unlit  for  human  habitation  that  the 
ovils  in  or  caused  by  said  building  can  not  be  remedied  by 
repairs  or  in  any  other  way  except  by  the  destruction  of  said 
building,  or  of  a  i)ortion  of  the  same,  said  board  of  health  may 
condemn  ILe  same  and  order  it  removed,  provided  the 
OAvner  or  owners  of  said  building  can  demand  a  survi*y 
of  said  building  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  case 
of  uusafe  buildings,  and  may  institute  proceedings  in 
the  supreme  court  in  tlie  county  of  New  Yo/Jc 
for  the  condemnation  of  said  building.  Said  proceedings 
shall  be  instituted  and  carried  on  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  except  as  modi- 
fied by  this  act.  Upon  the  institution  of  said  proceed- 
ings, Ihe  owner  of  said  building  or  any  person  interested 
therein  may  in  his  answer  dispute  the  necessity  of  the  destruction 
otf  said  building  or  part  theix?of  as  the  case  may  be.  In  such 
case,  the  court  shall  not  appoint  commissioners  unless  proof  is 
made  of  the  necessity  of  said  destruction.  In  such  proceeding 
evidence  shall  be  receivable  by  tlie  commissioners  to  prove: 

1.  That  the  rental  of  the  building  was  enhanced  by  reason  of 
the  same  beiug  used  for  illegal  pur]ioses  or  being  so  overcrowded 
as  to  be  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  healtli  of  the  inmates;  or 

2.  That  the  building  is  iu  a  state  of  defective  sanitation,  or  is 
not  in  reasonably  good  repair;  or 

3.  That  the  buildiug  is  unfit,  and  not  reasonably  capable  of 
being  made  fit,  for  human  habitation;  and,  if  the  commissioners 
are  satisfied  by  such  evidence,  then  the  compensation — 

(a)  Shall  in  the  first  case,  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  rental,  be 
based  on  the  renlal  of  the  building,  as  distinct  from  the  ground 
rent,  which  would  have  been  obtainable  if  the  building  was  occu- 
pied for  legal  purposes  and  only  by  tho  number  of  persons  whom 
the  building  was  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  fitted 
to  accommodate  without  such  overcrowding  as  is  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates;  and 


(b)  Sball  in  the  second  case  be  the  amount  estimated  aa  the 
value  of  tbe  building  if  it  had  been  put  into  a  sanitary  condition, 
or  into  reasonably  good  repair,  after  deducting  the  estimated 
exjiense  of  putting  It  into  such  condition  or  repair;  and 

(c)  Shall  in  the  third  case  be  the  value  of  the  materials  of  the 
buildings. 

Nothing  In  this  section  contained  shall  repeal  any  part  of  sec- 
tion five  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  this  act  or  impair  any  of  the 
powers  thereby  vested  in  the  board  of  health. 

§  8.  Section  six  hundred'^and  sixty-one  of  said  act,  as  amended 
by  chapters  eighty-four  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eight-seven  and  chapter  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
nienty-two,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  dill.  It  %hall  not  be  lawful,  without  a  permit  from  the  supers 
iutendout  of  buildings,  to  alter,  erect  or  convert  to  tho 
purposes  of  a  tenement  or  lodging-house,  a  building  on  any  lot 
where  there  is  another  building  on  the  same  lot,  or  to  build, 
or  to  erect  any  building  on  any  lot  whereon  there  is  already 
a  tenement  or  lodging-house,  unless  there  is  a  clear  open  space 
exclusively  belo^iging  thereto,  and  extending  upward  from  the 
ground  of  at  least  ten  feet  between  said  buildings  if  they  are 
one  story  high  above  the  level  of  the  ground;  if  they  are  two 
stories  Wgh,  the  distance  between  them  shall  not  be  less  than 
fifteen  feet;  if  they  are  three  stories  high,  the  distance  between 
them  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty  feet;  if  they  are  more  than 
three  stories  high,  the  distance  between  them  shall  not  be  less 
than  twenty-five  feet,  but  when  thorough  ventilation  of  snch 
open  spaces  can  be  otherwise  secured,  such  distances  may  be 
lessened  or  modified  in  special  cases  by  a  permit  from  the 
department  of  buildings.  At  the  rear  of  every  building  hereafter 
erected  for  or  converted  to  the  purposes  of  a  tenement  or  lodg- 
ing-house on  any  lot,  there  shall  be  and  remain  a  clear  open 
S])ace  of  not  less  than  ten  feet  between  it  and  tlie  rear  end  of 
the  lot  No  one  continuous  building  hereafter  constructed  shall 
be  built  or  converted  to  the  purposes  of  a  tenement 
or  lodging-house  in  the  city  of  New  York,  upon  an 
ordinary  city  lot,  and  no  existing  tenement  or  lodging-house  shall 
bo  enlarged  or  altered,  or  its  lot  be  diminished  so  that  it  shall 
occu])y  more  than  sixty-five  per  centum  of  the  area  of  said  1  jj, 
but  wlitMMi  the  light  and  ventilation  of  such  tenement  or  lodging- 
house  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings, 
materially  improved,  he  may  permit  such  tenement  or  lodging- 
Louse  to  occupy  an  area  not  exceeding  seventy-five  per  centum 
of  ihe  said  lot,  and  in  the  same  proportion  if  the  lot  be  gi*eater 
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or  lees  in  Bize  than  twenty-live  by  one  liundred  feet;  but  this 
provli^ion  shall  not  apply  to  corner  lots,  in  which,  however,  no 
sndi  building  hereafter  constructed,  above  the  first  story  shall 
occupy  more  than  ninety-two  per  centum  of  the  area  of  a  lot, 
but*  no    such    building    shall    come    within    five    feet    of    the 
loar  of  said  lot  above  the  first  story.    In  computing  the  amount 
of  the  lot  covered  by  a  building,  any  sliaft  or  court  of  less  than 
twenty-five  square  feet  in  area  shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
building  and  not  as  part  of  the  free  air  space.    No  shaft  or  court 
hereafter  constructed  in  a  tenement-house,  except  elevator  shafts 
or  staircase  wells,  except  any  shaft  the  area  of  which  does  not 
exceed  ten  square  feet  shall  be  covered  with  a  roof,  skylight  or 
otherwise.    In    all    tenement-houses    hereafter    constructed    or 
buildings  hereafter  converted  to  the  purposes  of  a -tenement- 
bouse,  the  stairway  communicating  between  said  cellar  or  base- 
ment and  the  floor  next  above  when  placed  within  any  such  build- 
ing shall  be  located  to  the  rear  of  the  staircase  leading  from 
the  first  story  to  the  upper  stories  and  be  inclosed  with  brick 
walls,  and  such  stairway  shall  be  provided  with  fireproof  doors 
at  Ihc  top  and  bottom  of  said  flight  of  stairs;  an  open  area 
shall  be  constructed  from  the  level  of  the  cellar  to  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  and  extending  the  full  width  of  such  houses  which 
shall  contain  a  staircase  to  give  access  to  the  cellar  fr<»m  the 
street.    Where  stores  are  located   on  the  first  floor  the  area 
may  be  covered  with  suitable  vault  lights  or  fjratingf*.    In  all 
tenement-housps  hereafter   constructed   or   buildings   hereafter 
converted  to  the  purposes  of  a  tenement-house   the  openings 
to  the  elevators  or  lifts  in  the  cellar  and  at  every  opening  on 
every  story  shall  be  provided  with  self-closing  fireproof  doors. 
This    provision,     however,    shall     not     apply     to     such     ele- 
vators   in    tenement-houses    which    are    operated    by    a    con- 
ductor   stationed    within    the    car;    but    if    such    elevators 
run  to  the  cellar,  they  must  be  inclosed  in  the  cellar  with  fire- 
proof walls,  and  the  door  to  the  cellar,  if  any,  must  be  fire- 
proof and  self-closing.    In   all  tenement-houses  hereafter  con- 
stnicted  or  buildings  hereafter  converted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
tenement-house;  all  staircases  shall  be  fireproof;  but  this  provi- 
sion as  to  staircases  shall  not  apply  to  buildings  which  are  not 
over  five  stories  high  above  the  cellar  and  which  contain  not 
more  than  three  suites  of  rooms  on  a  floor.      Every  tenement- 
house  hereafter  constructed  or  buildings  hereafter  converted  to 
the  purposes  of  a  tenement-house,  which  building  exceeds  three 
stories  in  height  or  has  basement  with  three  stories  above  the 
cellar,  shall  have  the  entrance  hall  and  entire  stairwell  and  stairs 
b^jilt  of  such  slow-burning  construction  or  fireproof  material  as 
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tlie  superintendent  of  buildings  shall  decide;  also  no  wainsootiog 
Bhall  be  allowed  in  the  main  halls  except  of  cement  or  other  fire- 
proof material;  excepting  that  the  handrails  and  balusters  can 
be  of  hard  wood;  a:t  least  one  flight  of  such  stairs  shall  extend 
to  the  roof  and  be  inclosed  in  a  bulkhead  building  of  fireproof 
material;  on  second  floor  of  all  tenement-houses  not  fireproof 
throughout  all  entrances  from  stairs  to  halls  shall  be  closed  off 
with  fireproof  double-swing  doors;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  or  lessee  of  such  tenement-house  to  have  said  door  on 
second  floor  closed  every  night  at  not  later  than  ten  o'clock. 
No  fan-light  or  window  shall  be  hereafter  placed  in  the  partition 
or  interior  wall  between  the  main  and  private  halls  of  any  tene- 
ment-house which  is  not  fireproof,  and  auy  i-oom  in  the  same. 
In  all  tenement-houses  hereafter  constructed  and  build- 
ings hereafter  converted  to  the  purpeoes  of  a  tenement- 
bouse  each  room  must  have  a  separate  window  oi)ening  into  the 
outer  air;  each  water-closet  must  have  a  window  opening  into 
the  outer  air;  the  floor  of  each  water-closet  must  be  made  water- 
proof with  asphalt,  cement,  tile,  metal  or  some  other  water-proof 
material;  and  such  water-proofing  must  extend  at  least  six 
Inches  above  the  floor  so  that  said  floor  can  be  washed  or  flushed 
out  without  leaking.  Tlie  ll^ht  and  ventilation,  for  all  buildings 
hereafter  erected  for  or  converted  to  the  purposes  of  tenement 
or  lodging-houses,  must  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  title  and  the  conditions  of  a  plan  and  per- 
mit previously  approved  in  writing  by  the  superintemletft  of 
buildings,  and  no  existing  tenement  or  lodging-house  shall  be 
enlarged  or  altered  or  its  lot  diminished  without  a  similar  pei- 
mit.  The  superintendent  of  buildings  is  hereby  empowered  and 
directed  to  make  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  title,  and  which  In  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  title  shall  be  the  conditions  of  approval  for  thp 
plans  and  permitir;  these  rules  and  regulations  shall  govern  the 
arrangement  and  distribution  of  the. uncovered  area,  size,  light- 
ing, location  and  arrangement  of  shafts,  rcoms,  cellars  and  halls, 
and  may  be  modified  or  changed  from  time  to  time  by  "^^he  superin- 
tendent of  buildings.  No  building  or  premises  occupied  for  a 
tenement-house  shall,  be  used  for  a  lodging-hoaiso,  private 
school,  stable  or  for  the  storage  and  handling  of  rags,  but  the 
board  of  health  may,  by  a  special  permit,  allow  the  maintenance 
of  a  private  school  in  such  a  house.  In  case  of  any  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  of  any  failure  to  comply  with  or 
of  any  violation  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  plan  for  such 
tenement  or  lodging-house  approved  by  the  department  of  build- 
ings or  of  the  conditions  of  the  permit  granted  by  the  depart- 
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ment  of  buildingB  for  such  house,  or  for  the  air,  light  and  ven- 
tilation  of  the  same,  any  court  of  record,  or  any  judge  or  justice 
thereof  shall  have  power,  at  any  time  after  service  of  notioe 
of  Tiolatiou,  or  of  non-compliance,  upon  the  owner,  builder  or 
other  x>6rson  superintending  the  building  or  converting  of  any 
such  house,  upon  proof  by  affidavit  of  any  violation  or  non-com- 
pliance as  aforesaid,  or  that  a  plan  for  light  and  ventilation  of 
such  house  has  not  been  approved  by  the  department  of  build- 
ings,  to  restrain  by  injunction  order,  in  an  action  by  ilie  depart- 
ment of  buildings,  of  the  further  progi^ess  of  any  violation  as 
aforesaid.  No  undertaking  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
granting  an  injunction,  or  by  reason  thereof. 

§  9.  Section  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  said  act,  as 
amended  by  chapter  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  063.  Every  such  house  erected  after  May  fourteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven,  or  converted,  shall  have  adequate 
chimneys  running  through  every  floor,  with  an  open  fire-place 
or  grate,  or  place  for  a  stove,  properly  connected  with  one  of 
said  chimneys  for  every  family  set  of  apartments.  It  shall  have 
proper  conveniences  and  receptacles  for  ashes  and  rubbish.  It 
shall  have  croton  or  other  water  furnished  in  sufficient  quantity 
at  one  or  more  places  on  each  floor,  occupied  or  intended  to  be 
occupied  by  ome  or  more  families;  and  all  tenement-houses  shall 
be  provided  with  a  like  supply  of  water  by  the  owners  thereof 
whenever  they  shall  be  directed  so  to  do  by  the  board  of  health. 
But  a  failure  in  the  general  supply  of  water  by  the  city  author- 
ities shall  not  be  construed  to  be  a  failure  on  the  part  of  such 
owner,  provided  that  proper  and  suitable  appliances  to  receive 
and  distribute  such  water  are  placed  in  said  house.  Provided 
that  the  board  of  health  shall  see  to  it  that  all  tenement-houses 
Are  so  supplied  before  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
ifine.  Every  tenement-house  shall  have  the  floor  of  the  cellar 
made  water  tight;  and  the  ceiling  plastered,  and  when  the  house 
is  located  over  filled-in  ground,  or  over  marshy  ground,  or 
ground  on  which  water  lies,  the  cellar  floor  shall  be  covered  so 
as  to  effectually  prevent  evaporation  or  dampness.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  board  of  health  that  the  cellars  of  all  tenement- 
houses  are  so  made  or  altered  as  to  comply  with  this  section 
before  January  flrst,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety.  Every  such 
house  epecte<l  after  May  seventh,  eigihteen  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  or  converted,  shall  have  the  halls  on  each  floor  open 
directly  to  the  external  air,  with  suitable  windows,  and  shall 
have  no  room  or  other  obstruction  at  the  end,  unless  sufficient 
light  or  ventilation  is  otherwise  provided  for  in  said  halls  in  a 
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manner  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings.  The 
owner  or  lessee  of  every  tenement  or  lodging-honae  in 
the  oity  of  New  Yorlc  sliall  keep  a  li^^t  bnming  in 
tlie  hallway  upon  each  floor  of  said  house  from  sun- 
set until  ten  p.  m.  throughout  the  year.  In  every  tene- 
ment-house in  the  said  city  in  which  there  is  a  hallway  or  hall- 
ways with  no  window  opening  from  snch  hallway  ontside  of  said 
house,  a  light  shall  be  maintained  by  said  owner  or  lessee  in 
each  such  hallway  between  the  hours  of  eight  a.  m.  and  ten  p.  m. 
of  each  day  unless  sold  hallway  shall  be  otherwise  sufficiently 
lighted.  The  fire  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
hereby  vested  with  authority  to  prescribe  reasonable  regula- 
tions concerning  such  precautions  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent danger  from  fire  arising  from  such  lights. 

§  10.  Section  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  of  said  act,  as  amended 
by  chapter  eighty-four  of  the  laws  of  eiprhteon  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

§  664.  Whenever  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  board  of  health  by 
the  sanitary  superintendent  that  any  tenement-house  or  room 
therein  being  without  sufficient  ventilation  is  so  over- 
crowded that  there  shall  be  afforded  less  than  four 
hnndred  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  adult  and  two  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  cWld  under  twelve 
years  of  age  occupying  such  building  or  room,  Che  sa.4 
board  shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the  unmber  of  oeon- 
pants  of  such  bnilding  or  room  to  be  reduced  in  accoMance  with 
this  provision.  Whenever  there  shall  be  more  than  eight 
families  living  in  any  tenement-house,  in  which  the 
owner  thereof  does  not  reside,  there  shall  be  a  janitor, 
housekeeper  or  some  other  responsible  person,  who  shall  reside 
in  the  said  house,  and  have  charge  of  the  same,  if  the  board  of 
health  shall  so  require.  Permits  may  be  granted  to  the 
owners  of  lodging-houses  now  in  operation  on  compliance  wMi 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  sanitary  code  now  in  force  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

§  11.  Section  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  said  act  is  here&y 
amended  so  sb  to  read  as  follows: 

§  665.  Every  owner  or  other  person  violating  any  provision  of 
this  title  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days  for  each  and  every 
day  that  such  violation  shall  continue,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  He  shall  also  be 
liable  to  pay  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  and  every  day  that 
such  offense  shall  continue.    Snch  penalty  may  be  sned  for  and 
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recovered  by  the  board  of  hefilth  in  any  civil  triboiial 
of  aaid  city,  and  when  recovered  shall  be  paid  over 
to  the  city  chamberlaiQ  and  become  part  of  the  tene- 
ment-house fund,  directed  by  section  one  hundred  and  ninety-four^ 
subdivision  nine  of  this  act,  to  be  annually  appropriated  to  the 
credit  of  the  health  department  and  to  be  expended  by  the  board 
of  health.  In  every  proceeding  for  a  violation  of  this  title,  and 
in  every  such  action  for  a  penalty,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  of  the  house  to  prove  the  date  of  its  erection  or  conversion 
to  its  existing  use,  if  that  fact  shall  become  material,  and  the 
owner  shall  be,  prima  facie,  the  person  liable  to  pay  such  penalty^ 
and  after  him  the  person  who  is  the  lessee  of  the  whole  house,  in 
preference  to  the  tenant  or  lessee  of  a  part  thereof.  In  any  such 
action  the  owner,  lessee,  and  occupant,  or  any  two  of  them,  may 
be  made  defendants,  and  judgment  may  be  given  against  the  one 
or  more  shown  to  be  liable,  as  if  he  or  they  were  sole  defendant  or 
defendants.  No  part  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  of 
the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  or  of  any  other  act 
shall  be  so  constnied  as  to  abrogate  or  impair  the  power  of  the 
board  of  health  to  sue  for  and  recover  such  a  penalty  whether 
the  liability  to  pay  said  penalty  shall  arise  from  a  violation  of  the 
laws,  ordinances  or  sections  of  the  sanitary  code,  in  regard  to 
light,  ventflafion,  plumbing  and  drainage,  so  far  as  tnii  same 
affects  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  preniiat^;  and  except  that 
the  department  of  buildings  of  the  dty  of  New  York  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  and  cognIs.%nce  over  all  matters  and  things  in  thii 
title  contained  which  relate  to  the  construction  of  buildings  or 
stractnres,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  as  to  light,  ventilation,  drain- 
age and  plumbing.  Any  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  in  respect  to  the  matters  aforesaid,  shall  be  sued  f  i^ 
and  recovered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  violations  of  the  build- 
ing laws  of  the  dty  of  New  Yoik  are  now  sued  for  and  recovered 
by  the  department  of  buildings  in  the  city  of  New  York;  and  said 
penalty  so  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  comptroller  of  the  cit.y 
of  New  York  to  be  applied  as  other  penalties  oolleoted  by  said  . 
department  are  applied.  \ 

§  12.  Section  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  said  act,  as 
amended,  by  chapter  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  ta 
read  as  follows: 

§  667.  The  superintendent  of  buildings  shall  have  authority 
to  make  other  regulations  as  to  light  and  ventilation  of  all  new 
tenement  or  lodging-houses  consistent  with  the  foregoing;  when 
he  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  regnlations  will  secure  equally 
well  the  health  and  safety  of  the  occupants;  likewise  the  board 
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of  healUi  shall  have  authority  to  make  other  regulatioos  as  to 
cellara  and  as  to  ventilatioii  in  completed  bnildings,  ccmcdfltent 
with  the  foregoing,  where  it  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  regular 
tions  will  secure  equally  well  the  health  of  the  occupants. 

§  13.  This  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  remedial  statute  and 
is  to  be  construed  liberally,  to  secure  the  beneficial  interests  and 
purposes  thereof.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  constmed 
to  aflect  any  suit  or  proceeding  now  pending  in  any  court,  or  any 
rights  acquired,  or  liability  incurred,  or  any  cause  or  causes  of 
action  accrued  or  existing,  whether  for  a  penalty  or  oUierwise, 
under  any  act  repealed  or  amended  by  this  act  No  powers  of 
the  department  of  buildings  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  board 
of  health.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  any  portion 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
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oommendatloa  cf,  oonoeming  fireproof,  15, 
— ,  Retolutionof  Committee  ooncemlng,  15, 
,  witaeei,  296,  S4S. 

Bridgea,  8, 5f9. 

Brody,  J.  Bf .,  inapeotor  of  the  T.  H.  Com.  of 
18M,  85, *•,  Report  on  84S  Hndaon,  54S. 

Bronx  Park,  175. 

Brown,  Smith  8.,  wltoeai,  Part  owner  of  105  E. 
lit  street,  and  919  East  Hooaton  St.,  417,  419. 

Brooe,  MIn,  Library  given  by,  519. 

Bmaeele  worklngmen*a  honsea,  814, 567. 

Bryan,  Jamea,  b.  of  h.  Inapeotor,  In  reference 
to  70  Vandam  et.,  wttneea,  585. 

Building  Lawa  of  New  York,  888,  837, 888.  819, 

Department,  887,  838,  889,  840, In- 

Bpectore,  818,  889,  840,  —  Act  of  1888,  in 
OUMgow,  534. 

Bulkhead,  Burning  out  of,  15, in  916  West 

88d  St.,  where  fire  oocurred  on  80th  October, 
1894.801. 

Bums,  Robert,  owner  of  model  lodging-houses 
In  Glasgow,  8G1. 

Business  premises,  109. 

Buttes  Chaumont,  workin'gmea^s  quarter  in 
Paris,  570. 

Carpenter,  E  M.,  Superintendent  of  the  N .  T. 
Juvenile  Asylum,  180. 

Carpeting,  86. 

Cathedral  Mission  baths,  189, 900,  eto. 

Cellars,  Origin  of  fires  In,  16,  S87,  886,  — -^  eon- 

Btructisn  of,  in  tenement  houses,  57, 97, 

,  cleanliness  of,  107, ,  floor  material  of, 

107, Tentllatlon,  107, ,  condition  of, 

110, 1!6, ,  stairway  between  the  first  fioor 

and  the,  997, ,  connection  between  first 

fioor  and,  804,  818, 885,  848, ,  bakeries  In, 

410, ,  concrete,  443, ,  as  adweUlng,  468. 

Census,  U.  S.,  Figures  as  to  nationalities  from 

the,  10, ,  U.  S.,  Rep^tof  the  "slum" 

districts  In  New  York,  »11, ,  school,  178, 

reports,  965, ,  ot  the  B.  of  H^  456, 

4S8. 

Center  of  grarlty  of  population,  46. 

Central  Park,  175. 

Charities,  United  Hebrew,  919.  480. 4S8, 

Charity  Organisation  Society,  917, 919, 


Chariton  street,  Voa.  88  and  85  Cpagea)  B09,  etc., 

638, Trinity  eerp.  houses,  5f  4, « hoosen, 

Nos.  80,  77,  84  and  86,  Trinity  property,ln 
relation  to  water  snprly  Queatloa,  6Q&. 

Cherry  street  model  tenements.  188,  509. 

Chicago,  School  populatloo  of,  eompared  wUh 
that  of  New  York,  170. 

Chichester  estete,  118,  137, flats,  Vt,  m, 

518. 

Child  of  8  yfean— a  tenement  house  wwkv, 
598. 

Children,  Death  rale  of  ,  In  rear  tensmenta,  84, 

,  Home  life  of,  Report  on,  148,  etc.,  — , 

Oceupatfon  of,  in  foer  inspected  blo^a,  158, 

of  foreign-bom  parents  are  not  forced 

into  money-earning  ooenpationB,  tattaer  than 
sent  to  school,  ITS. *B  life,  449. 

Chinese  residents,  965. 

Cigar-house  work,  161,  — >  maanfaetmd  liy 
sweaters,  990. 

OlrculatiDg  Library,  N.  Y.,  519. 

CHfseas'  Associatkmof  1864.  Coundlof  HygtaBS 

and  Publfcs  Health  of  the.  58, SaTings 

Bank,54|9!5. 

aty  HaU  Park.  405, 497. 

Ciril  serrioe,  Beoonmiendatlon  that  PdUoe 
hereafter  transferred  to  serrioe  of  Health 
Dep.  should  pass  eramlnatkin  midar  ruki 
of,  41, 79. 

dafltn,  John,  In  reference  to  model  tennmenti^ 
11& 

Cleanliness,  Personal,  89,  08,  101,48^ of 

habitation  among  orthodox  Hebrews,  88, 
of  apsrtmentn,  100, 110. 115, of  cel- 
lars, 107. 

doetng  orders  in  relation  to  condemned 
houses,  in  England,  873. 

Clothea  prepared  by  sweaters,  960, makiBg 

in  tenement  houses  spreads  disease,  488. 

of  poor  people  in  case  of  a  oontaglooa  dlseasB 
in  the  apartment  destroyed  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  whhout  compensation,  481. 

Cohen,  Julius,  Inspector  of  the  T.  H.  Oom,  of 
1894,  85, ,  as  witness,  584. 

Collect  Pond,  80. 

CoUege  Settlement,  4$. ,  BatiM  of  the,  437. 

OoUlna,  MiSB  ElUn,  and  her  tenements,  118;  lH, 
186,  441. 

ColUni\  Patrick  A.,  U.  S.  Consul  General,  re* 
port  from  London.  571,  eta 

Colored  residents,  961. 

Columbia  College,  UnlT.  Dep.  of  Sodolocy, 
7.51. 

Commissions  on  Ten.  Houses,  Reooounendatkia 
concerning,  61, 78. 

Compeoaation  of  owners  of  condemned  houses 
in  Er gland,  579,  eto.,  560,  etc. 

Cooen  te  cellara,  418. 

Condemnation  of  bad  or  unsanitary hooses,  18, 

68,  19),  859,  499,  464.  eta, of  land  and 

bnildiags  in  England,  Laws  regulating  the, 
871,  etj. 
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CoDgnukmaX  Com.  of  18G9,  G87, 

Oonnecticnt  tenemenMiouM  lav,  B6S. 

Oonnectlon  1>ctween  stores  on  flrgt  floor  and 
main  hall  in  tenements,  290. 

CoDnollj,  Catherine,  lessee  of  10  Washington 
St.,  Witness,  SSO. 

Oonstitutionality  of  the  Board  of  Health^s  de- 
mand that  water  should  be  supplied  on  erery 
floor  of  a  dweUlDg  bouse  used  as  a  tenement 

house,  008,  ett)., of  Laws  and  Begola- 

tlons  of  a  police  nature,  610,  eto. 

Oonatruction  of  tenement  houses  hereafter  to 
bebuUt,  M, ,  materials  of,  105, 108, 115. 

Consuls,  U.  S.,  in  Europe,  glre  answers  to  sev- 
eral questions  In  relation  to  labcrers^ 
dwellings  there,  £60. 

Contagion,  duo  to  clothes  made  In  tenement 
house,  438,  630. 

Corse,  F.  M.,  School  report  bj,  167. 

Cost  of  UTing  of  different  nationaUtles,  481. 

Court,  Lsrge,  in  the  ImproTed  Dwelling  Asso- 
ciation   btdldings,  405,    in  Tenement 

Houses,  65ft  should  not  take  the  place  of  on- 
ooTcred  area  at  rear,  632. 

Court  of  Conunon  P/eaa,  56. 

Crime  in  London,  C-OO. 

Croker,  IBdward  F.,  F.  D.,  battaUon  chief, 
in  reference  to  flre  at  216  W.  88d  st,  witness, 
802,  813. 

Crotona  Park,  175. 

Crowell,  John  F.,  61,  —  helped  prepare  report 
on  school  attendance,  147, ,  162, 173. 

Crowding  of  buildings  upon  city  blocks,  17. 
(See  also  Orercrowdlng  and  Area.) 

Cknger,  Col.  B.  V.  R.,  Comptrolier  lYlnity 
Corporation,  298, as  witness,  686. 

CmUerflre8,441. 

Cutter^s,  Maniy  H.,  estimate  of  flreprooflng  27 
Bntgers  place,  S45,  estimate  of  flre- 
prooflng 607  S.    U2d   street,  248. esU- 

mate  of  flreprooflng  house  W.  180th  street, 
249. 

Outtiog,  Fourteenth  street  building,  121, , 

B.  Fulton,  88, 118, 142, ,  B.  F.,  president 

of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  S90, ,  W.  Bayard,  5, 

118, 119,  8S8,  224,  826, 880, ,  W.  B.,  witness, 

495,  518. 

Daly,  X.  T.,  Conunlssioner  of  Public  Works, 
188. 

Daniel,  Annie  8.»  tenement  house  Tlsiting 
physician  of  the  N.  T.  Inflrmary  for  Women 
and  Children,  witness,  587. 

Dark  rooms,  96, 103. 

CSee  also  Halls.) 

Death  rates,  h'gh  and  low,  in  N.  Y.,  as 
attributed  to  race  and  nationality,  19,  eta, 

— ,  low,  of  the  Jews,  459, ,  decrease  in, 

in  N.  Y.,  86,  447, ,  houses  with  high,  99, 

hi  10  Washington  street,  550,  55S,  — 

New  York's  compared  with  those  of  other 

cities  (B.   8.   Tracy,   M.   D),  £58, hi 

English  cities,  871, hi  London,  590, 


in  BrusFeU,  667, ,  local  causes  ilTectfaig 

the,  in    N.  Y.,  274,  etc, ,  how  certain 

diseases  affect,  281,  etc., ,  per  1000  in 

certain  localities,  285, in  tenement  dis- 
tricts, 449, for  front  and  rear  houses,  477, 

1  small  parks  and  public  baths  will  lower 

CB.  8.  Tracy),  482, 

Deaths  from  tenement  house  fires,  845. 

Decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  water 
case,  6<>8. 

De  Kay ^8,  Charles,  U.  S.  Consul  Qeneral,  report 
fr>om  Berlin,  668. 

Delucca,  Domhilck,  lessee  of  81  Laight  st.  and 
18  Testry  st.,  witness,  557. 

DemUt  dispensary  baths,  1E9, 194,  etc. 

Demolition  of  condemned  houses  in  England, 
6«,  61,  578. 

Density  of  population  compared  with  other 

cities  of  the  world,  10, 256,  257,  476,  etc., 

per  house,  22, per  acre,  23,  48, per 

wards,  tables  of,  206,  etc.,  487, of  popu- 
lation and  nationality,  description  of  maps 

of,  261, compared  with  wages,  431 

(See  also  OvercrowdlDg.) 

Destruction  of  unsanitary  buildings,  63, 978. 
(See  also  Condemnation.) 

DoTins,  John  B.,  pastor  of  Hope  chapel,  888 
B.  Fourth  It.,  witness,  425. 

DUapidated  houses,  1C5, 108, 115. 

Discretionary  powers  of  the  B.  of  H.,  71. 

Diseases,  Certain,  affecting  death  rates,  281, 

etc., ,  solid  walls  prevent  spread  of  con- 

tagtous,  848, due  to  lack  of  dryness  of 

sou,  443. 

(See  also  Sweating  s}  stem.) 

Dock  parks,  45, department,  163. 

(See  also  Parks.) 

Door,  front,  1C6,  no,  116. 

Double  and  slrgle  alley,  143. 

Double  decker.  Description  of,  18,  W5, 521, ^ 

expenses  of  the  lessee  and  those  of  the 
owner  of  a,  206. 

Dow,  Miss,  in  reference  to  model  tenements, 
144. 

Drainage,  effect  upon  death  rate  of,  27,  443. 

Drezel,  Joseph  W.,  of  T.  H.  Commission  of 
1884,  55, 118, 126. 

Drinking  fountains  and    laTatorles    recom- 
mended, 76,  295,  4^9,  503,  50S. 

Dryness  of  soil.  Lack  of,  causes  disease,  87, 443. 

Dumbwaiters  in  tenement  houses,  66. 
(See  also  ShafU.) 

Duncan,  agent  for  812  Hudson  st.,  542. 

Eagleton,  Thomas,  owner  of  197  8.  Fifth  a^e., 
witness,  406. 

East  Blver  Extension  park,  42,  182. 

East  Side,  Schools  on  the,  165,  —  Side  relief 
work  comnittee,  426. 

Eart  ElcTenth  street,  houses  Nos.  843  and  S4S, 

(page)  3S8, Houston,  No.  212,  (page)  419, 

First  street.  No.  106,  (page)  417,  — 

Tenth  street,  No.  28T,  (page)  242,  BU- 

teenth  street,  No.  401,  (page)  408. 
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EJlnbargh,  Eipropriation  Ib,  8B6,  K%  — , 
loolal  eTll  in,  452. 

Edton,  Dr.  Cynu,  of  T  H.  Com.  of  ISM,  6,  78, 
899.  820,  Ma,  M9,  867,  4S9,  456, 4S9,  624,  689. 

Education,  Prof.  GiddlJigt*  report  on,  81,  148, 
etc. 

Electrfo  lifting  of  itreetg,  BeoommondAtfons 
aa  to,  81, 78, 891,  606. 

EleTaton  in  tananent  honaea,  8S. 
(See  aim  8baf  ta.) 

EloTcnth  eeoana,  881,  eto.,  itreet,  eaat, 

Koa.  848  and  816,  (pa«D)  888. 

Elllalaland,8. 

Eoellah  apaakiog  raaidenta*  aaTlnga,  818,  etc., 

resldenta,  ooat  of  Uving  of,  484,  

mnnldpal  dvoUinga,  860^  eto.,  870,  eto., 

cltiea,  batha  and  laundrlea  in,  874, citiaa, 

height  of  bnildhiga  in.  888, cltiea,  taxea 

in,  880, hooaing  of  the  working  Haaiwi 

act,  671,  etc. 

Eao,  ijnoa  F.|  aon  of  owner  of  814  and  816 
Thompaon  at.,  witneaa.  899.  400. 

Eaoompte,  Banque  d\  in  Paria,  570. 

Eaterbrook,  William  P.,   of  the  T.  H.  Com- 
mia8ionofl884,56. 

Ezpenaes,  Owner*a,  at  848  W.  Thirty-eighth 

atreet,  841, in  807  E.  One  Hundred  and 

Fif  ty-aeoond  atreet,  aemi  fireproof,  847. 

Expropriation    for   aanitary   porpoaea    and 
deetmotion  of  houaea  by  municipalities  in 

England,  860,  etc., offlciala  in  England 

eometimea  diaboneat,  851, ^,441, pro 

ceedlnga  in  London,  671,  etc.,  ^—  proceed- 
inga  In  Liverpool,  ttk,  eto. 

Factoiy  Law,  448. 

Fan4lghfa  In  t.  honaea  a  fire  danger,  18,  88, 
888. 

Fat  boiiing  m  origin  of  fires,  OS. 

Fesaen,  Rachel,  who  lost  her  life  in  the  fire  at 
88  0oerokBt.,88d. 

Field  &  Son,  architects,  in  reference  to  Monroe 
tenement,  189. 

Fifth  street,  No.  711,  (page)  477. 

FUth,  law  againat,  68. 

Final  examination  of  T.  H.  Com.  of  1894,  Sum- 
mary of  the,  108. 

Finnegan,  Peter  E.,  owner  of  88  and  85  Charl- 
ton St.,  611. ,  witneas,  518, ,  6S9, 541. 

Fire,  Danger  from,  in  tenement  houaea,  14, 

Department,  courage  and  efficiency  of,  14, 

Department  and  Beard  of  Health,  847, 

dangers,  10.  68,  65,  08, 882,  841,  etc., , 

prevention  of,  in  existing  tenements,  87,  —  a, 
t.  h.,  inquiry  into,  880,  etc.,  — a,  three 

topical,  reporta  on,  883, s  in  Suffolk  at., 

Goerck  at.  and  Madison  at.,  880,  — s,  list  of, 

prepared  by  Chief  H.  Bonner,  889,  s, 

deaths  from  t.  h.,  845, ,  progresa  of,  at 

18  Suffolk  St.,  887,  — ,  at  88  Goerck  at.,  8.^ 

829, 888, 888,  882, ^  Madiaon  at.  t.  h.,  S88, 

at  818  Weat  88d  St.,  Get.  £0,  1801,  899, 

1  at  484  Eaat  78th  at.,  January  4,  ]89^ 

880.  at  S5  Pitt  street,  January  8,  1895, 


880, at  8116  First  aTcnue,  Oct.  18, 18M, 

820, ,  Origin  of,  at  £8  Goerck  atreet,  m, 

889,  888, .Origin of  Madison st  ,888,  — a, 

Origin  of  (Fire  aiarahal  J. Mitchell), 841, ete., 

—  alarm  boxea,  888,  —  Mar»hal*8appoADt- 

ment  and  dutlea,  881,  Inaoraaoe  Co., 

Continental,  8^6, Inanrance  Companies 

Tariff  ▲saoclatlon,  840. 

Fire-eacapem  89, 107,  111,  118,  835,  S86.  897.  S9S, 

817,  8V7,  8S8, at  88  Goerck  at.,  881, , 

Obatruotiona  on,  891,  — ,  Balcony,  880,  — 

hi  hialde  Ught  shafts,  884. ,  BcquiramoDti 

of  the  law  in  regard  to.  417,  — ,  A  eaaa  of 
negligence  on  part  of  authorltlea  to  see  that 
order  waa  complied  with,  481. 

Fireproof  oonstructton  and  flreprooAng,  18, 

836.  etc..  896,  889. 481,  580,  658, » Cost 

of,  836, 888, 840, 889.  659,  " tlironghont  "^ 

Chief  Bonner^s  aolu'lon  of  the building 

queation,  888,   material    In   cxinstnic- 

tton  of  high  b'ga,  888,  —  irreapeetiTe  of 

height,  897, req<iirementa,  818,  873,  — 

reqiilrementa  in  Maaoheater  and  other  for- 
eign citlea,  860, ataircaae.  826,  887.  896. 

8i9. porUtiona,  838,  886. conalnietion 

reducaa  coat  of  maintenance  of  fire  depart* 
menta,  aa  ahown  in  Europe,  879. 

First  Street,  Ko.  106.  Cpage)  417. 

Floor  area,  104, material  of  ceUara,  107. 

Flower,  Hon.  Boawell  P.,  appotaita  T\  H.  Ooaa, 
6. 

Fluea,  Timbering  framed  into,  838;  817. 

Foreign  element,  extent  of  the  newly  nrriTed, 

10, bom  parenta  do  not  force  their  chfl 

dren  Into  money  making  oooupatioiifl  rather 

than  send  them  to  achooi,  178, bom  resl- 

dentacfN.  Y.,S68. 

Forty-second  at..  West,  Library,  513. 

Foeter,  Boger,  of  T.  H.  Com.  of  1894.  6, 79, 889. 

880, 349,  387.  4.'2,  455,  489,  521. ,  Author  of 

report  on  IjeglalaUon  in  other  Statea  and 

countries,  583, ,  for  appellant,  B.  of  H. 

▼.  Trhilty  In  the  Water  caae  before  tha 
Court  of  Appeals,  COO. 

Fourteenth  street  model  tenements,  600. 

French  realdenta,  884. 

Freudman,  Nathan,  tenant  ef  816  W.  8Sd, 
where  fire  occurred  on  SOlh  Oct.,  1804, 801, 
— ,  witneea,  808. 

Friendly  rent  collection,  148. 

Front  houee  population,  101, door,  110, 116. 

*'  Furnished  rooma  *'  algn,  508. 

Furaiture  in  a  tenement  house  apartment,  8-Jl 

Galando,  Domlnick,  leeaee,  of  84  and  18  Yeatry 
at.,  witneaa,  567. 

Garbage  chute,  896^ crematory,  445. 

Garniei,  Bureau  des,  hi  Paris,  660. 

German  realdenta.  87,  816.  etc.,  884.  «B8,  483. 

realdenta,  Coet    of  livtag  of,  434,  

Jews,  Coat  of  lirlng  of,  4)4,  —  paronta  of 
Bchool  children  in  four  inspected  bloekn,  156^ 

—  oitiea,  Taxea  hi,  880. 
aiddings.  Prof.  F.  H..  7. 61, 146. 


GUdflT,  B.  W.,  Chairmui  T.  H.  Com.  of  1804, 
5, 79,  290, 880,  849,  887,  4»,  466,  489,  694. 

GiMgow,  Public  Baths  in,  60^  housliig 

aecominodfttlons,  814,  — ,  expropriation  in, 

858,  855, Waiion  St.  Home,  801, odo- 

room  apartments,  809, lod«inc-bouMi, 

881. BaUdiBff  Act  of  1898,  Police  Acts  of 

1886  and  1891,  and  other  laws  referring  t3 
ten. -houses,  584. 

Qlass  panels  in  hallwaj  doors,  895,  —  floors, 
488. 

Ooerck  street,  No.  88,  Fire  at,  888, 880,  8:0. 

Gtolden  Lane  Site  In  London,  679. 

Goodkind,  A.,  Secretary,  10th  Ward  San. 
Union,  L&tter  from,  893. 

Gotham  Conrt,  144, 145. 

Gothenbarg  System,  Modified,  as  to  saloon 
question,  507. 

Gould,  Prof.  E.  B.  L.,  witness,  849, Beo- 

ommendaUons  by,  800. 

GoTemor  (Rosweil  P.  Flower),  6,  (Leri  P.  Mor- 
ton), 049. 

Grace  church,  519. 

Grace's  term,  A  proposition  to  start  a  large 
central  library  during  mayor,  510. 

Graham^s,  Robert,  Secreta^  Chnrch  Temper- 
ance Society,  inyestigatioa,  818,  48 J,  483,  etc , 

testimony  before  the  T.  H.  Com.  of 

1894,  4V8. 

Grant,  Mayor  Hugh  J.,  Letter  to,  relative  to 

public    school  acconunodations,   171,  ^ 

Letter  from  President  of  B.  of  H.  to,  470. 

GrffBn  on  rent,  491 . 

Griffin,  Charles,  appraiser,  88S,  243, 845, 847, 249. 

QulDneas  Philanthropic  Trust  in  England, 
809,579. 

Hafker,  H.,  appraiser,  846, 848,  849. 

Hall,  A.  C,  School  report  by,  ]62« 

Halls,  Lighting  of,  €9.  9^,  106,  4;!8,  441, « 

Sanitary   coudlUon  of,  105,  108,  116,  , 

▼enUIaUon  ^«  105, ,  dark,  438,  435,  508, 

583,  5^, ,'  as  element  of  fire  danger,  8?8, 

,  usefulness  of,  running  through  from 

front  to  rear  in  preTenting  suffocation  by 

smoke,  819, ,   communication   between 

stores  and,  897, in  model  tenements,  619, 

Halsey,  Edwin  W.,  son  of  owner  of  879  Mon- 
roe St.,  witness,  418. 

Health  Department,  Inspection,  reports,  sta 
tlstics,  etc,  19,  88,  60,  58,  00,  61.  71,  78,  SOS 
996,496,  — statistics  referrcxi  to  in  Report! 
**  Local  causes  affecting  the  death  rate  in 

New  York,"  ta\>les  per  ward*,  874,  etc  , 

Board  and  Fire  Department,  847, board 

inspectors,  number  of,  not  sufficient,  78,  428, 

board  census,  6,  456,  458,    board 

orders,  48*3,  487,  department's,   N.   Y. 

case  T.  Trinity  Corporation,  003. 

Hearings,  Public,  of  the  N.  Y.  T.  H.  Com- 
mittee of  1894,  899. 

Hebrew  residants,  8i,  428,  434,  458,  459,  460,  438. 
69,  deanllnesa  of  habitation  among  ortho- 
dox ^—  residents,   Zl,   Russian  —  resi- 
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dents,  51,  187, residents'  sayhtgs.  816. 

etc. charities,  un.ted,  819,  480,  482. 

Height,  of  bulldmgs  in  English  cities,  889. 

Hewitt,  Hon.  Abram  S.,  Small  P&rks  Act  of 
1887,  42,  Report  of  T.  H.  Board  during  his 
term  as  mayor,  78. 

High  death  rate  houses,  99. 

Hill,  Miss  Octavia,  of  London  in  reference  to 
model  ten.,  143. 

Hirsch,  Baron  de.  Trust  Fund  Bath*,  48, 193, 
etc ,  —  trade  schools,  194,  —  free  schools, 
194. 

Hodgman,  Abbot,  of  Ten.  H.  Commission  of 
1684,  6S. 

Home  life  of  children.  Report  on,  146,  etc. 

**Hoitaeof  B!aces,'M4i. 

Houeekceper,  57,  894,  482,  488. 

Bousing  of  the  poor,  869, —  of  artisans  In  Bel- 
gium, 862,  etc., of  the  Working  Clasais 

Act,  British,  1890,  (psge)  571,  etc. 

Houston  St.,  East,  No.  818,  (page)  419. 

Howland,  Henry  E.,  trustee  of  N.  Y.  Circ. 
Libr.,  witness,  bU. 

Hudson  St.,  No.  801,  (pages)  632, 686» St., 

No.  848,  (pages)  588,  518,  64^. 

Hull,  S.  J.,  owner  of  No.  891  Hudson  St  ,  wit- 
ness, 6^. 

Hnlse,  W.  W. ,  manager  of  "  The  Monroe ''  ten- 
ement house,  137. 

Hungarian  Jews'  savings, 818,  etc, Jews, 

cost  of  living  of,  484, residents  live  in  cer- 
tain districts,  861. 

Illinois  ten.  house  and  sweating-system  laws, 
664. 

Immigration,  8. 

Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Poor,  Favorable  ef- 
feot  of,  upon  occupants  and  neighborhood, 
63, Dwellings  Association  and  its  build- 
ings, 118, 119, 495, and  Industrial  Dwellings 

Company  in  London,  679. 

Incendiarism,  841,  etc. 

Income  statistics,  97, 101. 

Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  N.  Y.,  6(7. 

Inspected,  The  entire  city  cursorily,  1^  the  T. 
H.  C.  of  1891, 88. 

Inspection,  Sanitary,  by  B.  of  H.,  88,  58,  72, 
force  of  B.ofH.,  Increase  of,  recom- 
mended, 40,  78,  488,  410,  481, .Regular, 

needed,  86, of  buildings,  87,  —  s  of  T. 

H.  Com.  of  1894,  Summary  of  the  First  Two, 
100,  — ,  Summary  of  tha  Final,  108,  — s, 
Condensed  Summary  of  all  the  three,  114, 

of  ten.  houses  by  B.  of  H.,  295,  , 

How,  Is  performed  by  B.  of  H.,  485. 

Inspectors,  Increase  of  force  of  sanitary,  rec- 
ommended, 40,  72,  428,  479,  48i, of  T.  H. 

Com.  of  1894,  86, ,  Sanitary,  Force,  S96, 

,  Building,  8J8,  839,  810, ,  Dl^honoet 

sanitary,  489. 

Insurance  apt  to  be  lacking  on  property  of  oo- 
capants  of  tenements,  16,  Continental  Fire 

Company,  885,  (Companies'    Tariff 

Association,  840,  Prudential Company  of 
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Newark,  413,  —  rates  on  model  tenemenli, 
409. 

luTeatlgatiooa,  Sommaries  of  T.  H.  Oom.^  of 
]8M,  100, 1C8, 114,  IiiTeetl«aUoD  of  600  fami- 
nes by  Mlaj  Adah  8.  Woolfolk,  910,  48S, 

by  Robert  Qrahain,  SIS.  48S,  418,  etc. 

Iriah  reaUenta,  87,  S64,   488, iMu-enta  of 

BCbool  cbtldreB  in  four  inspected  blocks,  151, 

rcaidents*  saTlnf^s,  316,  etc., reel- 

denta,  Cost  of  llTlng  of,  484. 

Italian  residents,  19,  51,  £64,  482,  458,  460,  461, 

488,  4M, residents,  Bch  m1  eblldren  of, 

143,  140, parents  of  sebool  children  in 

four  inspected  blocks,  154, residents''  sar- 

lags,  810,  etc., residenta,  Coat  of  liWnc 

of,  494, immigration,  684,  etc.,  —  boys. 

Traffli  in,  CO,  —  Immigrants,  Sode^for 
the  Protection  of,  534. 

Jackson  Square  Library,  613. 

Jaerger,  Lixzte,  18  Soffolk  St.,  fire,  825,  881. 

Jame8,D.  Willi;,  118. 

James  St.,  No.  78  4M. 

Janitor,  57, 201,  433,  433. 

Jefferson  St.,  Ko.  3,  (page)  415. 

Jewiah  residents,  81, 5),  187,  482.  458,  4S0,  4C0, 

438,  580,  Cleanliness  of   habitation  among 

orthodox residents,  88,  residents' 

savings  816,  etc..  Cost  of  ilTing  of resi- 
denta, 484, charitlefl,  810,  490.  438. 

Joffe,  Meyer,  Inspector  of  the  T.  H.  Com.  of 
1894,86. 

JuveaUe  Aajlam  Baths,  N.  Y.,  180. 

*'  Keep  off  the  grass,*"  505,  »)7. 

Kempton,  Marcos,  husband  of  H.  Kenpton, 
who  owns  190  East  Broadway,  witness,  410, 
414. 

Kendall,  Mljs  Edith,  Cbalrman  Sanitation  aub- 
co^omittee  East  Side  Relief  Work  Commit- 
tee, 486. 

Kindergartens,  Additicnal,  recoounended,  77, 
178,  438. 

King,  David  W.,  architect,  235,  938.  2iS,  246, 

848, aa  witness,  899,  3;30,  556, 

reports  on  OTercrowded  areaa,  568. 

KlDg,  Edward,  Witness,  447. 

Kitsfaiger,M.  E.,  Chairman  10th  Ward  Ban. 
Union,  Letter  from,  893. 

K  aher,  23. 

(See  also  Hebrew.) 

lAbor,  U.  S.  Dept.  of,  5,  810. 

Lalght  St ,  No.  34,  (pages)  18,  564. 

Land  and  Housj  Owner;»'  Association  in  LtTer- 
pool.581. 

Landlord's  name.  Registration  of  the,  107,  485, 

respoDsibillty  for  overcrowding,  C9;2, 

respOBsibiUtiee,  k04.  The  city  authorities 
on side,  tenant  believes  (Mias  Woolf  oik), 

439,  (Charles  F.  Whigate),  441. 

(See  also  Owner.) 
Lathug,  Metal,  580. 

Laundries,  Public  in  £  (gl.  citits,  874, «— » pub 
lic,4J«. 


Lavatories,  Public,  recommended  and  i 

ones  here  and  hi  Europe.  76, 296, 480,  tOX  tOS. 
Laws,  T.  H.,  of  other  States  and  Oonntries, 

63,568. 

(See  a*s)T.  H.  laws.) 
Leases,  short.  Trinity  Corp3rAtion*s,  637,  etc. 
Legion  of  Honor,  The  Fulton  OcmncU  of  the, 

in  reference  to  Miss  CoIUns's  houses,  183. 
Legislation  in  other  States  and  Cooiitrfes  62. 

663. 
Lenox  library,  515. 
LeroySt.,  No.  106,  (page)  588. 
Letters  to  the T.  H.  Committee  of  16M,886. 
Leverich,  H.  M.,  Inspector  of  T.  H.  Cam.  of 

1894,  65, as  witness,  897,  416,  534,  649.  564. 

LewUSt.,  Nos.  161  and  163,  Fifty  barrels  of 

dirt  removed  from.  487. 
Libraries,  Public,  513. 
L«^ht  in  tenement  houies,  57,  114,301, in 

halls,  106, 4^ and  veatiiatioii  In  achoda, 

164, Electric,  in  streets,  61,  76,  £91,  505. 

shaft  as  elemeat  of  Are  danger,  387. 

Lispenard  Meadows,  80. 

Us>ner,  Jacob  L.,  agent  for  401  E.  16th  St., 

witness,  400. 
LItman,  Alex.,  assist  mt  to  the  s  cretary  of  T. 

H.  Com.  of  1604,  C49 
Liverpool  worUngmen^s  cottages.  3.S,  , 

Ecpropriation  in,  861, lea.  house  laws, 

588. 
Llvbxg.  C!ost  of,  of  d Jf orent  nationalities,  4M. 
Localities,  Death  rates  per  1,000  in  certalB,  383. 
Lodging-houses.  56.  57,  70,  71,  861,  Model 

houies,  876. 877,  818. houses  in  aias^ow. 

861,881. 
Lombard!,  Anthony,  lessee  of  806  Thompson 

St.,  witness.  888. 
Lombardy,  Italians  from.  526. 
London  model   dwellings   for   the  wocktng 

clasnos,  318. ,  expropriation  Jn,  £65, ^ 

,  Social  evU  in,  453, ,  t.  h.  laws,  571, 

etc. 
Lot,  Rente  in  and  returns  on  houses  occupyiDg 

less  than  80  per  oent.  of  a  lot,  3d6,  886. 
(Bee  also  Area.) 
Lowell,  Mrs.  Charles  Raseell,  nii^twit^»  g^t 

Side  Relief  Work  Conmilttee,  436. 
Mc^rdle,  Henry,  owner  of  81  Laigbt  as.,  wit- 

neas,  556,  556. 
Mo?a]lum,  Samuel,  B.  H.  San.  Inspector,  wit- 

ness,  418,  510. 
McOotter,  Richard  B.,  agent  for  806  azul  iSO 

Thompson  St.,  witness,  806. 401. 
McLaren,  Charles,  agent  for  10  Washington 

Et.,wlt2kesB,551,553. 
Macnab.  Oeorge  T.,  T.  H.  Committee's  Sur- 
veyor, 602. 
MacSweeney,  Acting  U.  S.  Ck>m.  of  Immigra- 
tion, 0. 
Madison  street  lire,  833,  820. 
Manhattan  Island,  Effect  of   waterwaja  of. 

upon  t.  h.  problem,  8. 
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Morahall,  KJward,  Secretarj  of  T.  H.  Com, 
of  1804.  S,  6, 79, '•  Report,  81,  '8  Re- 
port on  Model  T6DemeBt%  118, *8  Report 

on  Bweatins  System,  SSO, Pretent  at  all 

the  Public  Hearings. 

Marshal],  H.  R.,  architect,  182. 

l^iaryland  ten.  house  and  sweating  system 
laws,  566. 

Mason,  Alfred  Bishop,  witness,  45i. 

Hasaaohusetts  ten .  house  and  sweating  system 
Iaws,C». 

Vatertal  of  construction.  105, 106, 116. 

Matting  and  carpetirg,  80. 

Mayo-Smith,  Prof.,  helped  prepare  Report  on 
Fichool  Attendance,  147. 

Miasles,  Death  rate  in  connection  with,  among 
Italians,  10. 

Mercantile  Library,  618. 

Metropolitan  Association  in  London,  570. 

Miles,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  in  reference  to  model  ten., 
143. 

Miner,  Matthew,  owner  of  70  Vandam  St. ,  wit- 
ness, 58%  637,  588. 

MitcheU,  James,  Fire  Marshal,  16, ,  as  wit* 

ness,  824,  3^0,  844, 417. 

Moddl  tenements,  68, 118,  etc.,  860, 40S,  490,  etc. 

Monroe,  modem  tenement  hooce,  187. 

Monroe  street.  No.  270,  (page)  418. 

Moore,  Francis  C,  President  Oonlinental  F.  I. 
Oo.,  witness,  835. 

Morals  as  affected  by  OTercrowdiog,  etc.,  61. 

in   tenement  house  districts,  104,  — 

among  sweaters,  580, In  Berlin,  688, 

in  London,  68J. 

Morris,  Moreau,  of  T.  H.  Cnnmisslon  of  1884, 
66. 

Morsel  Allan  B.,  U.  S.  Consul,  report  from 
Glasgow,  584. 

Morton,  Hon  Levi  P. ,  (Jorernor,  signed  t.  h. 
bills,  649. 

^Tosaic  Law,  Rules  of  the,  designed  tonuiintain 
health,  28. 

Motes,  Solomon,  of  T.  H.  Com.  of  1894,  6,  79, 
299,  320,  849,  887,  433,  455,  460,  521. 

Mulberry  Bend,  26,  01, Bend  Park,  42,4^,74, 

183, Street  Bend  opening,  495. 

Municipal  dwellings  in  Great  Bcitala,  8(»0,  etc., 
870,  etc., —  supervision  of  building,  492,  t06, 

ownership  of  improred  dwellings,  622. 

(See  aUo  Public,  and  Baths.) 

Murray,  T.  F.,  Inspector  of  T.  H.  Com.  of  1804, 
as  witness,  894,  408,  509. 

Name  of  owner,  59, 72. 

Nash,  Stephen  P.,  for  respondent  tn  Health 
Board  «.  Trhiity  cose  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  6C6. 

Nationalities,  Population  by,  101, 118, 117, 

of  parents  of  school  chfldren,  154, ,  De- 
scription of  Maps  of  Density  of  Population 
and,  261,  488. 

(See  also  Race.) 

NaUTO  bom  residents  of  N.  T.,  263. 


Neal^  James  E.,  U.  8.  Consul,  report  from 

LlTerpool,  582. 
Neapolitans,  626. 

Nebraska  tecoment- house  law,  564. 
Notices  and  orders  of  B.  of  H.,  00,  486,  487. 
Oak  StreH  Police  Station,  144. 
ObstractiTe  buildings.  Laws. in  relation  to, in 

England,  576. 

(See  also  Condemnation.) 
O'Connor,  Hon.  Edmund,  introduced  t. h.  bills 

in  N.  T.  Senate,  Jan.  17, 1695,  049. 
Ocupations  of  parents  of  school  children,  160. 
O'Donohue,  Joseph  J.,  of  T6n.  H.  Com.  of 

1884,66. 
Ogden,  owner  of  10  Washington  street,  660. 
Ogle,  Dr.,  (Eng  ),  about  death  rate  in  En^^'and, 

260. 
Ohio  tenement-house  laws,  554. 
Old  buUdlngs,  91. 

(See  also  Age.) 
O'NelU,  Mary,  daughter  of  Mrs  O'Nei],  owner 

of  106  Leroy  street,  witness,  68;!. 
Orders  of  the  B.  of  H ,  CO.  4S0,  487. 
Other  states  and  counirlee,  Legislation  in,  668. 
Ottendorfer,  Ouwald,  of  T.  H.  Commission  of 

18S4,  £5, 116^  120,  library  given  by ,  518. 

Overcrowded  areas.  Maps  of,  552. 
Overcrowding  on  (urea,  860,  441,  418,  502, 

in  rooms,  70,  OS,  350,  421,  438, 438, 435,  448,  501, 

529, in  rooms  in  Berlin,  50S, in  rooms 

in  England,  680, compared  with  wages, 

4t4. 

(See  also  Area.) 
Owner's  name,  59,  72,  107,  485, expenses, 

No.  248  West  38Lh  street,  241. 

(See  also  Laadlord.) 
Panic,  danger  of,  at  a  lire  and  otherwise,  331, 

S46. 
Paris,  density  of  population,  11,  cheap 

tenement-houxe  committees,  570, tene- 

ment-hou?e  lawr,  669. 
Parker.  A.  D.,  report  on  public  parks,  178. 
Parkhurs^,  Rer.  Dr.  Charles  H.,  453,  &0e. 
Parks,  public,  large  and  small,  recommended, 

ezistlcg,  etc.,  41.  45,  73,  14*3,  878,  432,  43.*,  439, 

48J,  401,  497,  605,  606,   522,   618,   report  on 

public ,  175,  etc.,  acreage  of spaces, 

178,  St  John's  park,  298.  City  HaU ,  499^ 

497. 
Partitions,  Fireproof,  832,  886. 
Patronage  commiltees  In  Brussels,  667. 
Pavement  Extension  of  smooth,  recommended, 

76,  <29. 505. 
Peabody  tmst,  in  London,  579. 
Peckham,  J.,  Court  of  Appeals,  opinion  of 

curt  in  relation  to  Health  Depvtment  «. 

Trinity  Corporation,  606. 
Felham  Bsy  pirk,  175. 
Penny  P/otI  lent  fund,  216. 
People^B  baths,  190,  etc. 
Percival,  James  H.,  In  reference  to  Monroe 

tenement,  14S. 
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Pisneoo,  Gulseppe,  wltoMt,  teiuint  of  816  W. 
9Sd  street,  where  the  fatal  Ore  oecurred, 
810. 

Penonal  aeanlineee,  96, 101. 

(jSee  alio  CleaErlinMC.) 

Pettj  Ooiirt  Sqoare  Bite,  la  London,  570. 

Philadelphia  public  Ubrariee,  Si. 

Pier  Park!  or  Prcmeiuulce  reoommended,  46, 
161,  etc.,  ilse  and  oonttmotlon  of  proposed 
parin,186. 

Pleroe,  F.  S.,  designer  of  Density  of  Pop. 
and  Nation,  maps,  861, ,  as  witness,  487. 

PiBichot,  J.  W.  (jta  referenoe  to  model  tene- 
ments), 11& 

Plans  demonstrating  cost  of  llreprooflng, 
840,  etc. 

Playgrounds,  Small  Parks  with,  reoommended, 

78,  Sohool and  others,  16?,  831,  438,  487, 

418, 543, In  Edinburgh,  858. 

Plvmbiag,  Defeottre,  67, 108,  Bureau  of  Venti- 
lation and  —  traaaferred  from  the  B.  of  H. 
to  the  Building  Dep.,  448,  460. 

PoUoek  Baaltaiy,  Increase  of*  force,  recom- 
mended under  OlTil  Servloe  rules,  40,  41, 78, 
Acts  of  1886  and  1801  fai  Glasgow,  584, 

—  nature,  Ooast{tull<>ttallty  of  Laws  and 
Begnlations  of  a,  610,  etc. 

C6ee  also  Sanitary.) 

polish  residents,  801,  864,  428,  488,  real- 
dents*  ssTlngs,  816,  etc.,  residents,  coat 

of  Uvlttgof,484. 

Poor,  N.  T.  Assoc,  for  Impr.  the  Oond.  of 

the,  83,  48,  190.  808,  818,  SQO.  !.04. .  Im- 

proved  Dwellings  for  the,  53. 

Populatton,  The  N.  T.  T.  H.,  11.  46,  456,  458, 

by  nationalities,  by  front   and   rear 

bouses  etc.  (T.  H.  Com.  of  1804),  101,  101, 

107,  111,  118, 117, per  wards.  Tables  of, 

C66,  etc , of  88  Qoerck  St.,  880. 

Post,  George  B.,  of  T.  H.  Com.  of  1891,  5,  70, 

684. 
Postscript.    DecUion  of  the  Ckrart  of  Appssls 

In  the  Trinity  Water  Case,  603. 
Poverty,  438. 

Prague's  density  of  population,  11, 859, 477. 
Price,  Q.  M.,  Inspector  cf  the  T.  H.  Com.  of 

180i,  86. 
Privy  vaults  abolished  in  1837,  66. 
Prostitution  in  Ten.  Houses,  78,  88. 
(See  also  Social  EvU.) 
Provident  Loan  Society,  817. 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  of  Newark, 

448. 
Public  hearings  of  the  T.  H.  Com.  of  1894, 

889. 

(See  also  Municipal.) 

Questions  on  Inspectors*  schedules,  T.  H.  Cora. 

of  1894, 81,  etc. 
Race  and  natiooallty,  high  and    low  death 

rates  In  New  York  as  attributed  to,  19.  86. 
(See  also  Deathrate.) 


Bafter,  Edward,  owner  of  848  and  845  B.  11th 

'   street,  witness,  890. 

Rags,  Storage  and  handling  of.  In  tenement 

houses,  forbidden,'  70. 
Bainsford,   W.   8.,  rector   of    St  George^ 

Church,  808  B.  Idth  street,  witness,  506. 
Bank  and  file  of  workers  (T.  H.  Com.  of  l&OK 

Inspectors),  85. 
Bapid  transit.  Increase  of,  recommended,  etc., 

75, 866,  867,  863,  878,  878,  876,  489,  5^. 
Bear  tenements,  Effect  of,  upon  light  and  air 

of  dty  blocks,  upon  death  rate,  etc.,  18,  8^ 

896.  414,  458,  401,  462, tenement  house 

population  CT.  H.  Com.  of  1804  Inspection). 

ioi. 
UebuUding  of  Vienna  and  Its  effects,  879. 
Belchardt,  Anthony,  cf  T.  H.  Com.  of  1684, 

55. 
Relief  Work  Committee,  East  Side,  486. 
Rentals  in  tenement  districts,  52, 103, 104,  431, 

446, 498,  606, ,  ppedal  cases,  S87,  880. 84  , 

848,  845,  847,  840.  886, and  savings,  rvrort 

on,  804,  etc  , In  New  York  double  those 

paid  In  English  ctUes,  snd  even  more^  493, 

high In  Beriln,  663. 

Reservoir  square  iH'oposed  library,  518. 
Reynolds,  A.  L.,  report  on  rentals  and  savin^^ 

54,804. 
Reynolds,  J.  6.,  of  the  Univ.  Set.l.,  endorael 

the  Tenth  Ward  San.    Unlon^s  letter  to  tlie 

Com.  of  1881,  S96, ,  as  witness,  601 

Bice,  Henry,  president  United  Hebrew  OhutI* 

ties,  witness,  480. 
Richardson,  seiton  of  the  Cathedral  Ktaslon, 

801. 
BIdge  street.  No.  71,  (page)  489. 
Rlls,  Jacob  A.,  on  connection  of  schoollioueea 

with  smaU  parks,  etc.,  45, 148, ,  as  wit- 

ness,  440,  447. 
Riverside  model  tenements,  188,  519, Park 

170, Assodatlon  baths,  169, 199,  etc. 

Robblns,  Dr.  Jane  B.,  of  the  CoUego  Settl.,  on 

baths,  47,  — ,  as  witness,  487,  455. 
Robb'Ds,  S.  Howland,  Fire  Clommlsalorer,  IB, 

,  as  witness,  886. 

Roberts,  Charles  F.,of  the  B.  of  H.,  witneBS. 

483. 
Roe,  Catherine,  (husband  killed  by  falling  down 

stairs  in  504  W.  I6th  St.),  Witness.  188. 
Roof  as  a  place  of  Refuge,  at  88  Gtoerck  St. 

fire,  883, ,  sleeping  on  the,  601. 

Rooms,  Apartments  and,  (T.  H.  Com.  of  1C91 

Inspection),  110. 
Roosevelt's,  George  W.,  U.  B.  (Tonsol,  report 

from  Brussels,  507. 
Rules  and  Regulations  for  tenants  In  model 

tenements,  119,  etc. 
Russian  residents,  61, 187, 801,  864. 483, 468, 5a«, 

School  children  of  residents,  150, 

parents  of  school  children  in  four  infltpeoted 

blocks,  154,  Savings  of rcsklsBta,  8i€. 

etc,  residents  as  sweaters,  8S8»  Oat 

of  living  of residents,  481, 
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Bati,  WlUIaiii,  boy  (ITo.  12  Suffolk  8t  fire), 

8t.  John^i  Fttrk,  S96,  M3. 
6&.  Jobn'8  Oauntrnj  Ftfk,  H,  180|  IflS. 
St.  Joho"*  GnUd  BunM,  9C1« 
SAiford  (Bog.).  82. 
SaIooop,  425  507. 

Balubrf6t6  06a6rale,  Bareauda  Ia,  In  Paris,  689. 
tian  Rafael,  Tbe  Society  of,  for  the  Proiectioii 
of  Itailaii  KmigraDta,  524. 

Sanltf  IT  iBspection.  88,  58,72, InspeetloB 

in  Parti,  WO, PoUce,  W,  Number  of 

P(rtioe  not  luffletent,  58, 201,  498,  Number  of 

Inspectors  not  sufllcient,  88, 72, 205,  470, 

484,  Disbooest Inspectors,  480,  N.  T. 

law,  SB0,Bad —  snrroandtngs,  00,  Population 
per  aoreace  of  and  density  per  acre  In  dlflei^ 

ent distriots,  260,  etc., condition  of 

halls,  185, 118. 860.  etc. 

(See  also  Police.) 
Sanltatten  Bnbeommlttee  of  the  East  Side  Be- 

Uef  Work  Committee,  426. 
BaTlDgs,  61, 207,  etc,  2X6, banks,  216,  Gen- 
eral   Bank  in  Brustels,  567. 

ScaadlnaTtan  residents,  27. 
Schedules.  iBtpeetlon,  81,  etc.,  84,  85. 
Schickel  &  Co ,  WlUlam,  builders  of  Cherry 
street  model  tenements,  188. 

School  park*  acd playgrounds,  45,  74, 168, 

201, 48t,  —  houses  and  kindergartens,  77, 

atteadance,  report  on,  146,  etc.,  —  Beport* 

Block  No.  1,  148. Beport,  Block  No.  2, 

140, Beport,  Block  No.  8, 100, Beport, 

BkMsk  No.  4,  151, chUdren,  NaUonallty 

of  parents  of,  164, children,  cecupatloBS 

of  parsntsof,  la  4  Inspected  blocks,  156, 

children,  conditions  of  life  of,  158,  etc., 

—- s  and   School  buUdtogs,  162,   Be- 
port, by  A.  0.  Hall,  162. Beport  by  F. 

M.  Corse,  167, Beport  by  W,  S.  Ufford, 

168,   accommodations,    170,   178,  — 

pop.  of  Chicago  compared  with  that  of  New 

York,   170, Beport  shows  chUdren  of 

foreign-born  parents  are  not  forced  into 
money-earning  oecupattons  rather  than  sent 

to    school,  178,  Ceuus,  178, Be> 

port,  general  conduslotts,  178,  s,  Ugkt 

acd  Tentllation  in,  etc.,  164,  412, s,  on  the 

East  Bide  163,  Baron  da  HirschFree s, 

104,  Baron  de  HIrMsh  Trade s.  104. 

School  sinks,  Number,  location  and  condition 

of,  in  tenement  houses,  06, 106, 100. 
Schuchman,  John  P.,  of  T.  H.  Com.  of  1804, 

6,  70,  200,  8:0,  840,  887, 422,  45S,  489,  624, , 

Bnxvt  on  Legislation  In  other  States  and 
oouptries,  B68. 
Schttiu,  J.  S.,  in  reference  to  Monroe  tene- 

nent,  180. 
Scrymser,  James  ▲.,<m  school  accommoda- 
tions in  general,  170. 
Second  Atc.,  near  St.  Markka  PSare,  Library, 

518,  street,  Nos.  166   and  166,  Trinity 

(k  rporatlon*s  houses  544. 


Secretary^  Beport,  81, —  Beport  on  Model 

TecemsBts,  118, —  oasweatlsg  system,  2M. 

(Bee  also  Marshal.) 

Sfllgman,  Prof.  E.  B.  ▲.,  witness  (on  water 

taxes),  57,  646. 
Semi-flfeproof  buildings,  845,  etc. 
Senner,  U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  0. 
Shafts  In   tenement    houses.    Elevator  and 

Dumbwaiter,  as  element  of  fire  danger,  etc., 

65,  887,  832,  885,  843. 
Shaler,  Alexander,  of  T.  H.  Commlssian  of 

1884,55. 
6haw,  Albert^  Ph.  D.,  on  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds, 44,  —  on  Muniefpal  Baths,  60, 

as  witneas,  807. 
Shropshire's,  Clyde,  U.  S.  Vice  and  Deputy 

Consul  General,  report  from  Paris,  560. 
Sickels,  H  E.,  oiBclal  reporter  of  the  Court  of 

Appeals,  Albany,  N.  T.,  608. 
SIgeltlnger,  aaniury  inspector  of  the  TVinltgr 

Corp.,  544. 
Single  Tax,  454. 
Shigle  rooms,  Orerorowdhigin,  in  Snglaad,  680. 

(See  Orercrowdlng.) 
Sink,  Abolishment  of  tho  Common,  206,  — 

used  as  urinal,  880. 
Sixteenth  St.,  East,  No.  401,  (page)  4:8. 
Sloan^i  model  tenements.  118,  490. 
Small  Parks  Act  of  1887, 42,  74, 181,  etc. 

(See  Parks.) 
Smith,  Prof.  Mayo,  helped  prepare  report  on 

school  attendance,  147. 
Smoke,  Destruction  of  life  by,  15, suifoca- 

tion  by,  cause  of  deaths  in  the  216  W.  89d  St. 

fire,  £08»  Suffocation  by preTentcd  by 

through  hallway,  810. 
Social  BtU,  78,  88, 461,  etc.,  602, 6C8, 680. 
Soil,  Effect  upon  death  rate  of,  27, 418. 
South  Fifth  aTonue,  Noa.  85,  27, 20  and  107, 

(pages)  401,  408,  404,  405. 
Springer,  Frederick,  B.  of  H.  inspector,  wit- 
ness, 6ro.  658. 
Stables  in  tr.nemeat  houses,  70, 481 
Staircases  in  tenement  houses,  65, bttween 

cellar  and  first  floor,  287, as  element  of 

lire  danger,  888,  Iron ,  818, on  the 

outside,  440,  483. 
State,  Department   of,    Gnformatlon    from 

foreign  cities),  5. 
Btatlstldan,  Munkdpal,  needed  (Jacob  A.  Blfs), 

442,  445. 
Statlfttlos  of  tenement  houses,  60, 60. 
6toebeli(h,  B.   M.,  In  reference  to  Monroe 

tenement,  180. 
Street  llghttog,  61,  76, 201,  606. 
Strong,  Hon.  Wm.  L.,  Mayor  of  New  York, 

approved  (he  t.  h.  bllU,  640. 
Sub-lettlpg  In  Berlin,  568. 
Suffccation  by  smoke,  16,  —  by  smoke  cause 

of  deaths  In  the  216  W,  89d  St.  Are,  8C8, 

proTented  b  j  through  hallway,  810. 
Suffolk  St.  fire.  8iO,ri8. 
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Sommftrfef  of  T.  H.  Com.  of  1801  InTeittga 
tlons,  100,  lOe,  114. 

SniidAy  opening  of  salooiiB,  607. 

Swamis  The,  80. 

Sweating  fystem,  Beport  on   the,  SSO,  

Ueaniog   of   the   term,  850,  ryttsm, 

looked  Into  In  1892  by  CoDgreoioBal  Com- 
mittee,  headed  by  Congresunan  John  DeWltt 

Warner,  250,  «yst«m.  Improvement  of 

conditions  of  the,  Gver  these  ezfeting  before 

]jL08,  250, charActer  of  the  system.  290, 

,  evils  of  the  system,  961, ,  clothing 

and  cigar  work,  160, system,  laws  in  rela- 
tion to,  261,  system,  a  few  striking 

examples    of,    952,    Ruseian    residents    as 

■weaters,  252,  system  and  disease,  630, 

system,  Ordhi»Boes  In  relation  to^  in 

dlff.  SUtee,  668,  etc. 

Swimming  both,  as  a  means  of  cleansing,  208. 

Tatham,  Dr.,  8alford,  Eng.,  82. 

Tax,  Single,  454, es  In  English  cities,  380, 

—  es  in  German  cities,  880,  — es  on  tene- 
ments in  Vienna,  300. 

Taylor,  Superintendent  Peop!e*s  Bath,  198. 

TenaT)t*s  responsibility  for  his  apartment,  804. 

Tenement  house.  Legal  definition  of,  11,  67, 

Number  of  bouses  In  New  Tbrk,  12,  28, 

Types  of house*,  etc..  11%  201,858, 

houses  on  2&Z  100  feet  lot,  82%  8l8, 438, 503, 644, 

Abolishment  of  rear  houses,  2C6, 

house populatloD,  OTsrerowding,  etc..  It,  456, 

468,  Effect  of life  upon  death-rate,  23,  S2, 

Effect  of life  upon  death  race  of  chil- 
dren, 84, house  rentals,  62, h7use 

fires:  (dangers)  14, 16,  Gnqxilry  into)  280,  etc , 

(deaths  from),  845,  Model houses,  63, 

118,  etc.,  S06.  495,  499,  etc, House  Build- 
ing Company  and  Association,  N.  T.,  118, 
120,  128    180,  ^—  house  laws  in  d  fferent 

States  and  countries,  i2,  6C3,  etc., house 

laws  In  EogUvd,  671,  etc.  Committees  of 
cheap houses  In  Paris,  670.  Low  taxa- 
tion of houses  In  Vienna,  800, IXouae 

Commlsston  of  1881, 6, 64,  66, 442. 4C9, 6S7, 

House  Sweating,   Wamer*s    Oongreasional 

0)m.  of  1802,  627, House  Com.  of  1894: 

(Members  oO  6,  79,  (Letters  to)  288,  (Public 
Heatings  of)  299,  (Bills  of)  680 

Tenth  St.,  East,  No.  231,  non-flreproof  bulld- 

InRS,  242, Ward  Sanitary  Union,  Letter 

from,  S98. 

Thirty-second  St ,  West,  No.  810,  Fire  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  *9I,  (page)  S99. 

Thomas,  T.  F.,  in  reference  to  Monrce  tene- 
ment, 189. 

Thompson  street,  (No.  SOS)  895,  (No.  820)  805, 
(Nos.  814  and  216)  899,  400. 

Todd,   Qeorge,   Master  plumber,  witness  in 
refererce  to  31  Lslght  St.,  665. 

Tompkins  Pqnare,  607. 

Touhey,  Martin,  witeesa,  owner  of  78  James 
■t,4i^0. 


Tracy,  Dr.  Roger  8 ,  of  B.  of  H..  10,  It,  '9,  r», 
258,  £68, 265, 891,  447, aa  witness.  478,  4S7. 

Trade  Schools,  Baron  do  Hlrsoh,  184. 

Transoms  in  ten.  houses,  a  firs  danger,  16, 63, 
8C8. 

Trinity  Church  and  the  wster  law,  66,  

church,  In  reference  to  St.  Joha^s  Park,  898, 

613, church  as  owner  of  groond,  611, 6;c, 

683, corporation's  fhort  leases,  636,  5'>7, 

oorporatiob^s  income  and  expecdiliireft. 

643, Oorporat  OO,  N.  Y.  Health  Depart 

mentis  case  t  ,  608. 

Tiuka,  Morris,  Vice-president  United  Rthnrw 
Charities,  witness,  433. 

Ufford.  W.  S.,  School  Report  by,  163* 

CnocTercd  areas,  99. 

(See  also  Area.) 

United  Hebrew  ChariUes,  S19, 439,  481L 

Urinals,  50^. 

VacaUon  orders,  461, 465,  etc.,  474,  479. 
(See  also  B.  of  H.,  Ttt:emenl  and  (3oo> 
dem  nation.) 

Van  Cortlandt  Park,  176. 

Vandam  street,  No.  70, 686, 686. 

VanderbUt,  Cornelius,  In  reference  to  model 

tenements,  118, .InrsfereDcetoSt  John's 

Park,  298, ,  George,  library  giren  by,  613. 

Vanderpoci,  8.  O.,  of  T.  H.  Commlasfcm  of  1864, 
65. 

VentOation,  67, 02, 103, 114,  435, 478, 481, aa 

secured  by  better  oonstruction,  68, of 

halls,  ICS, of  cellars,  107, In  schools. 

10  J, and  plumblog,  bnrean  of,  trans- 
ferred to  building  department  from  B.  of  IL, 
442, 469. 

Vermin,  solid  walls  preTcnt  spread  of,  844. 

Vestry  street,  Na  18,  656. 

Vienna  low  taxation  of  tenemeata,  866, r»> 

mittance  of  taxes  in  caae  of  the  ooBStrnotkni 
of  new  buildings,  8T9. 

Vital  Statistics,  The,  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn.  Monograph  on,  by  Dr.  J.  8.  BilUags, 
261,  etc. 

Wage  earner,  493,  How  — «  affect  denoi^, 
434. 

Wall  paper  in  tenement  hous«9,  G9i,  87. 

Wards,  (Characteristics  of  saattary  diatriets 
and).  266,  eta,  (population  per),  266,  (acraace 
of),  £60,  (density  per  acre  in),  SSO,  —  ,pop«i- 
laUon  and  density  of,  to  I860, 1870, 18«  and 
1890,  (page)  8;8. 

Warner,  John  Be  Witt,  CoograaloBal  sweating 
system  committee  of  1808, 260, 687. 

Washington  street.  No.  10,  (page)  649L 

Washington,  W.  d'H.,  of  T.  H.  Oom.  of  lB:i, 

6, 79, 465, 489, 524, 562, on  pier  parka,  184, 

etc., on  fire-proof  ooastniotlon,  885. 

Water  street  tenementr,  441. 

Water  supply  in  tenement  hcures,  66, 100,  110, 
116,  480,  444,  447,  646|  (In  refei^noe  to  tMbfty 

Corporation)  649,    etc, tax,  883,    SST, 

(high  in  New  York)  640, CSaae,  Deohion 

of  'he  Court  of  Appeals  In  tba,  808. 
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WfttarekMela  and  idiool  ilnVfi,  M,  M,  108,  100, 
lis,  8S2,  204. 

Watariow,  Sir  SidMJ,  In  refarenca  to  Model 
tenemoDtfl,  110,  601. 

Wfttoon  Street  Home,  In  Glasgow.  861. 

West  Street,  No.  6,  (pace)  661. 

West  Fortr-seoond  st.  Ubrary,  618. 

Wheeler,  Mm.,  in  referenoe  to  model  tene- 
ments, 144. 

White,  Alfred  T.,  and  his  model  tenements  In 
Brooklyn,  US,  IS,  806,  600,  618, as  wit- 
ness, 618. 

Whitewashing  of  osOings,  walls,  eto..  In  tene- 
ment houses,  86,  S84, 4M, 

Whyogaog  187. 

WlUet  St.,  No.  IIOH.  Bear,  (page)  488. 

Williams,  of  Brooklyn,  baths  for  the  employees 
of  his  factory,  S0«. 


Wnson,  Charles  G.,Pres.  B.  of  H.,  witness, 
468.  — *B  letter  to  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Grant, 
in  1898,  (page)  470. 

Windows,  in  ten.  hooses,  57. 

Wingate,  Gharlea  F.,  of  Ten.  H.  C^m.  of 
1884,  66. as  witness,  449. 

Wisoonsta  tenement  honae  laws,  688. 

Women  and  children,  N.  T.  Infirmary  for,  6^7. 

Wood,  Denoiion,  in  reference  to  model  teoe- 
mentf,  118. 

Woodruir,  CJbarles  E.,  T.  H.  Oom.  of  1814  in- 
spector, aa  witneaa,  406. 

Woolfolk,  Miss,  of  the  CioUegeSetUement.  210, 
817, ,  aa  witness,  483. 

Wright,  Ciaroll  D.,  of  Bureau  of  Labor,  6. 

7ard  space  in  tenement  houses,  100,  Condition 

of ,  100,  A  large in  the  Improred 

DwelUngs  Association  Buildings,  426. 


Hon.  Bdmnnd  0*0>nnor  introduced  the  Tanament  H^use  report  and  bllli  in  the  Ssnate  and 
Hon.  D.  E.  Ainwsorth  in  the  Aaaembly ;  the  latter  were  approved  by  Mayor  Wm.  L.  Strong, 
and  signed  by  Goremor  Levi  P.  Morton. 

The  faithful  and  Taloabla  services  are  htntof  acknowledge  1  of  Alexander  Litman  who  acted 
aa  assistant  to  the  Secretaiy  throughoat  the  entire  laTsstlgatlon  of  the  committee,  and  who 
afterward  assisted  in  oanylng  the  Report  through  the  praas. — B.  W.  G, 
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